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PEEFACE. 


We prefer, in general, that each number of our Magazine shall 
not only furnish our readers with the means of estimating its 
'merits, but at the same time obtain their entire approval, to 
realize which our uniform efforts have been directed. 

We do not wish, however, to neglect the opportunity, which 
custom yearly supplies, of reverting to its progress (and this in 
several respects is a very pleasing task), and to renew our 
assurances that its future improvement will always be deter- 
mined by our own or om* readers^ discovery of its necessity and 
means of accomplishment. 

By glancing over the pages of the present volume an opinion 
of its merit will be obtained, that we cannot allow ourselves 
here to express. 

Twenty-three years have now passed since the Floricultuhal 
Cabinet first appeared, and the completion of so many volumes 
funiishes us an appropriate occasion for simveying the path we 
have pursued as Editor thereof. In doing so, it is peculiarly 
encouraging, and affords us considerable satisfaction to have had 
practical results^ as an evidence that our efforts have constantly 
met with steadfast and munificent support To these unequi- 
vocal testimonies in favour thereof we refer with grateful pride, 
conscious that for such success we have been much indebted to 
the number, variety, and practical value of those communications 
with which we have been enabled to enrich its pages. 

These united advantages have rendered the Floricultural 
Cabinet unequalled in value as a floral publication. To have 
been raised to so elevated a position, we are free to acknowledge 
has, during each successive year, increased the debt of gratitude 
due from us to our supporters ; we beg, however, again to record 
our grateful sense of obligation, and we very respectfully and 
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sinc^ely' tender our thanks to Subscribers aiidf^Correspondents. 
But wldle we thank our friejads for their assistaneej, we beg for 
its continuance^ and with it we will adopt all available means 
for maintaining the interest and usefulness of the publication^ 
so that the utmost equivalent shall be given to our Subscribers 
in JUyral information. 

During the present year we have been highly gratified with 
receiving numerous testimonies of approval and admiration of 
the excellent designs of grounds and gardens which have been, 
so liberally and cheerfully supplied by Thomas Eutger, Esq., 
and appeared in the vsuccesrive numbers of our Magazine. At the 
particular request of several correspondents, we are asked thus 
to record their respectful thanks (in which we most sincerely 
unite) to that gentleman for his favours, and they hope for a 
continuance of his valuable contributions. 

As by the common course of nature some of our friends pass 
away, we solicit those remaining to favour us by a recommenda- 
tion of our Magazine to others, and we will use every endeavoixr 
to give proof of our gratitude for such kindness. 

With such encouragements we reiterate the assurance to our 
Subscribers, that no practicable means of rendering this publi- 
cation additionally and enduringly attractive ^ and worthy their 
support and recommendation, shall remain untried. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. ^ 

PASSIFLOEA DECAISNEAlfA. 

This superb genus of climbing plants, of which we now have so 
splepdid a coUection in oiir own country, was unknown before the 
treasures of the western world were discovered by Columbus. 

Its ancient American name is Mv/irucuia^ or Maracoc^ but when first 
found by the Spaniards in South America, they called it Qranadilla^ 
from a resemblance they conceived its fruit to bear to that of the 
pomegranate, which is Qranadilla in Spanish. It appears to have 
been cultivated in Europe about 250 years. A plant of Fassiflora 
incarmta was figured in a work published at Paris, in 1612. We 
find it pictured too by Dr. Aldine, in 1620, from a plant that had 
flowerea in the garden of Cardinal Earnesius, in Eome. In 1629, 
Parkinson tells us that it had not, up to that time, fruited in 
England. 

When it was first introduced into Italy, superstition found a 
mysterious representation of the passion oi Christ in the flower ; 
and the crafty, who are always ready to impose on the credulous, 
soon turned this vegetable prodigy to account. To such a height 
was this ridiculous fantasy carried, that figures of the flower were 
manufacturecjl for devotional purposes, instead of the presumptive 
symbol. 

We have already observed that the original name was Mv/rucuia^ 
and one of the poets, musing upon it, wrote as follows 

“Beneath the covert of o’er-arohing trees, 

Bright Mwrucoia woos the cooling breeze. 

The passing Indian turns the admiring eye, 

Smit by the glories of her crimson dye, 

And stops in pleased attonlion to survey 
Her vivid leaves and variegated ray. 

But loftier thoughts the rising mind inspire. 

When warm devotion lends her holy fire. 

Haply amid the convent’s virgin train, 

Bosom*d in shades beyond the western main. 



^ASSIFLOIU DECAISXEAKi.. 

At roBy i*iorn, or evening’s silent hour, 

Some iair ^Enthusiast views the 'sainted flower, 

When lo ! to rapt imagination’s eye, 

Springs the^ad scone of darkened Calvary ! 

The thorny crown the heavenly brows around, 

'Xhe scourging thorns, the gallmg cords that hound. 

And nails that pierced with agonizing wound ; 

Sudden she lifts to heaven her ardent eye, 

In silent gaze, and solemn ecstasy ; 

Then, fill’d with timid hope and holy fear, 

Drops on the flower a consecrated tear.” — Shaw. 

Linnaeus changed the name from Mos-passionis (Passion-flower) by 
combining the words into the technical name of Pas&ijlora, 

The pinky flesh-coloured (P. incarnata) w'as the first species known 
in Europe, and introduced into England in 1G29. A period of sixty 
years elapsed before another species was obtained, when, in 1690, the 
lollowing three were received — P. laurifolia, P. miniaia^ and P. 
cesrulea. The latter is the common blue flowered, wliich thrives in 
the open air in England, and trained against a south aspected wall, or 
trellis, is one of the loveliest of floral objects. In a warm and sheltered 
situation it flourishes and blooms in profusion, trained up a pillar in 
the open bed or border ; also trained to a low wire-work frame, of 
six inches to a foot high, it forms a charming edging to a hod of 
flowers. In either case the plants are readily protected in winter, 
where they are planted, or can be taken up, repotted, and wintered 
where they are just saved from frosts, in a greenhouse or frame. The 
following spring (early in May) they are tiarned out again into the 
open ground. This handsome species, in the Brazilian forests, climbs 
to the height of sixty feet, forming festoons from tree to tree, which 
are profusely spangled with these brilliant stars in the most superb 
manner. There are several other species that thus flourish in these 
forests, and have flowers that are crimson, red, and scarlet, and we are 
informed that P. racemosa, crimson bunch-flowered, is one of tho 
most conspicuous. 

The one we now figure, P. Decaisneana, far eclipses all others in 
splendour, and is as much superior to them as our present first-rate 
Dahlias are to the original single-flowered one introduced from 
Mexico. 

Its origin is somewhat uncertain; by some it is considered to be an 
hybrid, raised between P. alata or P. quadrangular is, impregnated by 
one of the brilliant scarlet or crimson kinds. Its flowers are much 
like those of P. alata in form, and are very sweet scented. The plant 
grows and blooms very freely, the large elegant flowers being highly 
ornamental. It succeeds well in a stove, conservatory, or good green- 
house ; and either trained to a pillar, under a rafter, against a wall 
or trellis, as also grown in a pot, and coiled round a wire framework. 
It is readily increased by being grafted on the stock of P, edulis. 
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TEEATMBNT OP CAMPANULA PTBAMIDAMS. 

BT HE. WILItUH TA.TLOE, aAEBB^TBE, BIiIiUraTOK HOVSB, HONEBWBIiIii 

YOESSHIEE. 

By the following method of cultivation I have produced, for several 
successive years, the most magnificent blooming specimens of this 
highly ornamental plant that have hitherto been produced in this 
country, at all events, as far as the testimony of many gardeners and 
others bear me out, or any record in publications that I have seCn. I 
forward the particulars of treatment, hoping it will be useful to 
others^i 

About the beginning of May sow the seeds on light soil, in a warm 
situation below a hand-glass, and cover them about one quarter of an 
inch deep. After the plants appear above the soil, they should have 
air, increasing it as the plants get strength — never allowing the soil 
to become dry, which, if it does, the plants will make little progress. 
When they get about one inch high, they should be planted into a 
bed prepared beforehand ; the soil of this bed should be thrown out 
to the depth of one foot, and on the bottom lay a few inches thick of 
good rotten dung, filling up with good, light, rich soil. In pricking 
out the plants, care must be taken not to break or damage tue roots, 
if possible. When they are planted, about an inch of dung should be 
spread over the surface amongst the plants, to retain moisture. An 
east or west aspect is better than the south or north. If the weather 
prove dry, the plants should be regularly supplied with dung-water, 
fey autumn they will have made great progress, and be strong plants. 
Through winter they should be protected from severe frosts, by having 
a little loose hay or straw laid over them, but not so heavy as to break 
the leaves of the plants. 

In March following the plants should be examined, and if any have 
the appearance of throwing up a flowering stem, the plant should be 
carefully lifted, and the flower-stem cut off, in the same manner as in 
cutting sea-kale, leaving a few buds to each crown. The lifting of the 
plant is to retard its growth ; for, if cut over, and not removed, it 
would quickly shoot forth more flowering stems, to the great hint of 
the plant. When planted again, they should be placed a little more 
distant from one another, and shaded from the sun (if powerful) for a 
few days. If the weather be dry, the plant should get a regular 
supply of dung-water at least three times a week ; for it is only by 
supplying them liberally with manure in a liquid state that we can 
expect much success. The plants by autumn will be very strong, and 
will require a little more care in protectii^g through winter. After the 
plants have done growing in October, the ground should be covered 
to the depth of three or four inches with old tan, sawdust, or coal 
ashes, but not so deep as to cover the point of the shoots ; and if 
frost be severe, cover as before with hay or straw, 
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In tlie third year, before they begin to grow, they ought to be taken 
to the flower-garden, with their balls and roots as entire as possible, 
and either planted in beds by themselves, prejjared for their reception, 
or singly ; when the latter is the case, the soil ought to be taken out 
to the depth required, and its place supplied with good rich soil. 'I hey 
should be planted in a warm situation, and where they will have the 
benefit of pure air ; a few may likewise be put in pots for ornament- 
ing the greenhouse, dwelling-room, or entrance hall, and if one be 
placed in a shady part thereof, the fiowers become of a beautiful 
cream colour, and are very handsome. As the plants ad^'^ance in 
growth, they must be supported accordingly. It may perhaps seem 
incredible to some of your readers to be informed, that the plants 
treated in the manner above described will grow to the height of 
between eight and nine feet, covered with a profusion of bloom to 
within a foot of the ground. The plants being supplied with the 
dung-water, causes them to grow so luxuriant as to throw out a great 
quantity of side shoots, and these also throw out others, which in 
tneir turn flower, causing the plants to have a splendid appear- 
ance at that season of the year when most of the flowers that bloom 
late in autumn are of a yeUow colour. 

I have grown plants, with the above treatment, producing upw^ards 
of forty snoots, all in flower at one time, with a centre shoot eight 
and a half feet high. After the plants have flowered, they may be 
destroyed, for they will be found not to be worth bestowiug any 
trouble upon ; indeed, most of the plants will die. 

Gardeners in general cultivate this plant under a wrong idea ; that 
is, if any dung be added to the soil, “ it is certain death to the plant.” 
Now this is the result of giving ear to persons who have never put 
this plan in practice* 


GEAFTING AND BUDDING THE EHODODENDEON. 

BT MB. WATEEEE, BAGSHOT, SUBEEY. 

Obsebtikg in a late number of the Cabiinet some remarks on pro- 
pagating the Ehododendron and similar shrubs, has led me to 
forw^d the following observations on the process of budding and 
grafting. 

The success of budding depends greatly on the state of the stock ; 
if this is growing vigorously, and the bark flies up quite freely on the 
introduction of the budding knife, the budding will hardly fail of 
success ; if the young, shoots of the stock are nearly ripened to the 
top, the bark is in the way of beginning to fasten to the wood ; or if 
the shoots are small and weak, and the plant unhealthy, the bark, most 
likely, has not risen at all ; in either case, the bark will not rise freely 
&oin the incision with the handle of the knife, the sap is not circulat- 
ing freely, and it is in vain to attempt introducing a bud ^ forcing 
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up the bark. The bud should be chosen irom a vigorous young 
plant, the shoots from old trees not having so much sap or vitality ; 
and the bud should be chosen when the bark is be^ning to assume 
a ripe colour ; if too ripe, it does not rise so freely from the bark, and 
vitality is beginning to get dormant ; if too green, it is apt to perish 
before uniting to the stock. The buds should be tied as soon as pos- 
sible after the operation, to exclude air from the wounds ; but if the 
stocks are vigorous, drawing very tight is not of so much consequence 
here as in grafting. When buds are nearly ripe, in which state they 
succeed best, the piece of wood which unites the bud to the brands 
is apt to break off far in, and leave the appearance of a hollow eye. 
Some operators attach great importance to this, and say that, though 
the bark live and unite, the bud will not push in the spring ; but I 
have frequently inserted buds with very hollow eyes, and marked 
them for the purpose of experiment, and they always pushed as well 
as the others : the sap of the tree should soon fill this hollow. Much 
of the success also depends on having the edges of all the cuts smooth, 
and the operation done as speedily as possible. If the edges of the 
wound are rough, the vessels of the liber, where the living principle 
is most active, are bruised and lacerated ; and if long exposed to the 
air, they begin to spoil. The common method of extracting buds is 
to cut away a piece of the shoot, and afterwards extract the wood ; 
but this destroys the very sharp edge of the knife, and the cut will 
invariably be found more or less rough. The bark should be cut all 
round the bud to the shape and size wanted, and the thumb pressed 
against the cut portion, at the side of the bud ; if the shoot is growing 
and healthy, the bud will separate freely, and there will be no lace- 
ration of the /edge; the bark will be cut as smooth as a piece of 
cheese, and the edge of the knife will be kept sharp, as no wood 
needs to be cut tlirough. As far as mechanical operation is concerned, 
this cutting smooth is of far more importance than any method of 
inserting the bud ; if the bud does not squeeze freely off the branch 
with the side of the thumb, it is very doubtful of succeeding. 

Much of the success of grafting depends on keeping the alburnum, 
or newest layers of wood and liber, or inner bark of the stock and 
graft, closely united and pressed together, till a complete union takes 
place ; it is in the bark and soft wood that the development is most 
rapid, though all the cellular tissue is capable of uniting. For this 
purpose they should be as near of a size as possible, and the slice from 
each should be very small, allowing as much of the alburnum as pos- 
sible to remain on both — it is there where the sap rises ; and if the 
slice is made, either in graft or stock, through to the heart-wood, the 
ascent of the sap is stopped, except by the edges. The graft should 
not be put on till the stock has comme^pced to grow, when the new 
layer of inner bark is about to be formed, and the efforts to unite 
commence ; both stock and graft are apt to dry and shrink, or clings 
and thus part from one another, if done long before thp commence- 
ment of growth. The grafts should be taken ofi: before they b^^ to 
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c^ring^ and their ends inserted in damp earth; as they will cling 
more If taken off after they have begun to swell by growth, and thus 
port more from the stock. Also, if the living principle is set in 
Siotion by the commencement of growth before taking off, and then 
checked bv taking off, or by cold weather succeeding warm, the graft 
will perish more readily than if the growth of the stock had com- 
menced first, and the graft been fed from the union of the tree ; for 
this purpose, the grafts of deciduous plants should be taken off before 
they begin to swell in the bud ; as, il‘ growth has commenced, it will 
woceed further in the graft, though off the plant, and be hurtful. 
Neither seeds nor cuttings wHl perish near so readily when in a dor- 
mant state, as when life is set in motion, and then checked. To pre- 
vent clinging or shrinking, choose well-ripened wood. The young 
shoots of young trees, or the bottom growths of old trees, are generally 
more vigorous than the extremities of old trees, vitality is more active 
in these young shoots ; but in grafts that have the young wood soft 
and apt to cling, choose strong, vigorous, two or three years old 
wood. Many grafts that succeed with difficulty, if the grafts are 
retarded, the old wood chosen, and the stock allowed to spring before 
gj^i^g, vrill succeed in this way, when they will do so in no other. 
Much of the success, however, depends on the warmth of the weather 
keepmg the sap flowing, Moist, warm weather is good, but heat is 
the principal requisite, the stocks being already established ; and wet 
weather is very often cold in spring. The mechanical part of the 
operation depends on the slopes of the cuts being made to fit one 
another exactly, which is easiest done by choosing the slopes of the 
grait to fit those of the stock as nearly as possible, by thin slices being 
^ j each ; by using a thin-backed, broad-bladed, sharp knife ; 
and by drawing the hand straight, without twisting, w^hen making the 
gratt and stock must be hard pressed together, without 
shifting, in the tying ; which is best done by a smart hitch or pull, 
every time the wet bast ligature passes the graft in the act of tying 
and not by continued pulling. The above remarks apply chiefly to 
whip-gratting, which is the most common. Crown-grafting is that 
most practised for old trees ; and the necessity to take off the grafts 
and aUow the stock to push, is here absolute, as the operation cannot 
be performed properly tiU the bark rises freely from the stock. When 
the bark rises freely, success is very certain in this ivay, if the grafts 
are strong ^d not sprung; as the flow of sap causes union to take 
place sTCeddy, and the strong bark keeps the graft in its place. If 
the bark and wood of the stock do not separate freely, it is in vain to 
attempt grating in this way. Grafting soft evergreens, as Ehodo- 
dendrons. Daphnes, etc., is best done by waiting till growth hasfairlr 
cpmmeneed, either the first, pushing in spring, or the second, 
Burner, and inserting the graft in the manner of a bud, by opening 
the bwk of the stock. Ihe ^afta of these must not be taken^tiU 
n«edfi<^ a» they ^ not dormant like deciduous grafts, and more ant 
to perwh. The bark will not rise till growth hw fairly commence^ 
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and diiH, cloudy, moist, warm weather suits best ; if dry and sunny, 
they should be shaded. With evergreens a few leaves are left on the 
top of the stock to draw up the sap, and to carry on the growth ; it 
is useful in the grafting of all soft evergreens. 

Increase by layers is often adopted with evergreens, and is gene- 
rally successful where circumstances admit of it. Take care to 
tongue the layer close under a side bud, and keep the tongue quite 
open, and the part above the tongue to be made as perpendicular as 
possible, the two being at right angles, which causes the sap to accu- 
mulate, and so form a swelling of cellular matter at the bottom of the 
tongue, from which the roots proceed. A little fine sand put round 
the cut prevents the wound corroding in heavy soils, and by press- 
ing on the bark, as in cuttings, promotes the rooting. The layer 
must be kept steady by a peg, but where the shoot is long and likely 
to be shaken by wind, that must have a support to be tied to. 


SUITABILITY AlYD BEAUTY OE ME8EMBEYANTHE- 
MUMS EOE OENAMElSTTINa EOCKWOEK. 

BY A NOBLEMAK'S FLOWEB OABBEKEB IK BEBFOBBSHIBE. 

I HAVE sent the following particulars of this charming family of 
plants, for insertion in the January Magazine. It is to encourage 
their more general cultivation out-doors, on rockwork, during the 
summer season. Eor several years I have grown this showy tribe of 
plants on pieces of rockwork on the side of a steep bank, facing the 
south, and on the north side of my flower-garden. The plan which I 
have practised with these plants is as follows : — About the month of 
May I select a quantity of cuttings, taking large pieces several inches 
in length from those kinds which run to stems. Having taken one 
or more cuttings from each kind, and allowed them to lay on a dry 
shelf for a day or two, they are inserted into pots about three in ches 
in diameter ; the soil is laid with a little peat and sand. They are 
then placed in a close frame, or a shady part of the greenhouse ; the 
soil in the pots is just kept between wet and dry, and in this way 
they remain for a month or six weeks, when they may be removed 
into a more airy part of the greenhouse. These are now cultivated 
on the shelves of the greenhouse till the following May, when the 
same process is again adopted. Towards the middle of May I examine 
my plants, and select all the oldest duplicates ; these are removed to 
the rockwork already mentioned, and careft^y planted, with the 
stems laid round the roots, and the branches are then divided equally 
round the plant, placing a few small stones over them ; here they will 
throw out roots, which adds strength and vigour to the plants. ^ WEen 
all are planted in this way, they are then well watered ; and this, with 
the exception of keeping down weeds, is aU the care they require 
throughout the summer. To prevent heavy showers from dashing tip 
the et^h on the leaves and stems, I cover the whole of the beds or 
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piE^es either witli moBW or smell stones. In this way the M’esem- 
fefyanthmum delights to ramble and ctow ; L 

wither, nothing can be more gay and onlliant than the flowers oi 

this sim4oying genus. 


ON THE TREATMENT OE MANETTIA COEDATA AS A 
STOVE PLANT. 

BT A rOEEMAK AT KEW. 

OlTE of the most beautiful plants that I know is Manettia cordata, 
when treated in the following manner. Suppose the plant small, 
young, and healthy, and in a pot of four or five inches m diameter, 
and pretty well rooted, shift it into a pot a size larger ; but the pot 
ought by no means to be more than one size larger. Put a stake or 
support, of sufficient length, to which the slender or twining stems 
should be carefully tied. Syringe the foliage, over and under, and 
plunge the pot in a mild bottom heat ; suppose it to be the back part 
of the bark bed of a pine stove, when the heat is very mild. Before 
the plant begins to run rapidly, it ought again to be shifted into a 
pot of eight or nine inches diameter. It may then be trained to 
some of the columns, or other supports, and directed in any way most 
convenient to the arrangements of the house. When the plant is 
trained to the columns, which are, of course, fixed, it is desirable to 
attend to the plant, in order to prevent it from suffering injury by 
the subsiding of the bark bed. When this takes place, the pot con- 
tinues to settle with the bed, and the plant, in such cases, not unfre- 
quently becomes what is termed “hanged,” or drawn out of the pot, 
and broken at the neck. It does well, too, trained to a wire frame- 
work. 

By treating this plant in the manner described, I have seldom seen 
anything more ornamental. I have had it continue in one mass of 
scarlet tube-shaped flowers for months together. 


CULTURE OE CEREUS, EPIPHYLLUM, AND OTHER 
CAOT^A. 

nt HOttTUEAEUS, OE THE EOTAL GAUnEHS AT KEW. 

I no not know any plants that are more beautiful and ornamental 
when ill bloom, and certain to produce flowers, than the above 
named are. 

Previous to my coming here, I had a plant of CereuB speciosisiitnua 
that had, at one time, 264 blossoms upon it. 

My mode of treating this, and most of the fine flowering kinds, is 
very simple. I grow them as rapidly as I can during the early part 
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of the summer, and when they have made their shoots and finished 
blooming, I pot them into fresh soil, which should be rich and stiff. 
I use pmces of clay, manure, leaf-mould, sand, brick-dust, and turfy 
loam, none of which are finely broken, and are put round the roots 
of the plant, without being pressed down. This is then well watered, 
and the plants are set in some cool shade for a week or ten days ; 
they are then plunged in sand out of doors, fully exposed to the sun. 
The roots are kept moist and cool, but not wet. They are allowed 
to remain here till towards autumn ; they are then brought into the 
greenhouse and placed in the coolest end, either on shelves or stages. 
Here they are allowed to become very dry. About the month of 
April they are removed into the vinery or plant stove, as the case may 
be. They are watered freely, and being submitted to a very gentle 
temperature, which becomes gradually higher, the plants generally 
bloom moat abundantly towards the end of May or beginning of 
June. 


CULTIVATIOlSr 0 ¥ SGIIIZANTHUS HOOKEEI AND 
EETUSUS AS BIENNIALS. 

BY THE EOEEMAN OE A LOHDON HUBSEEY. 

Eew annuals are more beautiful, or deserving greater attention and 
care, than Schizanthus Hookeri and retusus. I beg, therefore, to 
have put on record the following remarks descriptive of the method 
adopted in this extensive nursery, and which lias in this instance 
been attended with unexpected but astojiishing success. 

The seeds were sown in the open ground, in a cold open situation, 
about the end of March or beginning of April, 1836. The plants 
were allowed to stand a foot or fifteen inches apart, and this induced 
them to throw out a number of short lateral branches from quite 
close to the ground, the largest of which did not attain to more than 
three or four inches in length when winter had arrived. Part of the 
plants were lifted in the course of the autumn, with large boles of 
earth to each, and placed in pots about nine to twelve inches apart ; 
they were j)laced close to the front sashes of a large airy greenhouse, 
and sparingly supplied with water. In this way they survived the 
winter in a very healthy condition, and have now been in flower 
upwards of two months. The largest plant is four feet in height, 
and of nearly equal breadth, with seventy to eighty principal branches 
clothed with innumerable flowers of unsurpassable beauty. 

The plant itself may be justly regarded as a hardy biennial, for 
notwithstanding the unusual severity of the past winter, and the 
large and forward state of the plants, most of those left in the open 
ground w^ere but little injured, until carried off by the intense and 
^mpst unprecedented cold of April, and the latter part of the month 
of March. 
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G-BAPTING PELABGONITTMS. 

BY A LONDON AMATEUB CULTIVATOB. 

Havino paid considerable attention in grafting these beautiful 
. flowering plants, both as standards and dwarfs, I forward for inser- 
tion, in an early number, the particulars of my mode of treatment. 
It is not only for the novel and interesting appearance of the plants, 
having several distinct varieties on the same stem, that I recommend 
this mode of culture ; but it will be possible to grow four times the 
number of varieties in the same house, to equal perfection, and in 
some cases (particularly the weak growers) I think better, so that 
the proprietors of small greenhouses, instead of throwing away 
annually many of the good old kinds, to make room for new ones, 
might graft half a dozen or more upon one stem, for the sake of 
preserving them. 

It is requisite to select a few of the healthiest and strongest grown 
plants, two or three years old, with as many shoots on each as can be 
found. I do not recommend older plants^ for they never grow so well 
as young ones. I have generally put in a few cuttings of the 
strongest growing kinds for stocks, and potted them off as soon as 
struck root ; then placed them in a frame and shaded, until they have 
made fresh roots, when I pinch off the leading shoots to keep the 
plants dwarf, and make them push lateral ones. After they begin to 
grow, a little manure-water occasionally is of service to them, as it 
wall make them grow much stronger, and the success of grafting a 
great deal depends upon having well' grown stocks. I repot tliem 
into a size larger pots in the course of summer, and cut them down 
in August to within three eyes of the base of each shoot, and treat 
them the same as the other plants. 

The stocks are repotted into a size larger pots, about a month 
before they are wanted to graft upon, and cut down to a clear grown 
part of the shoot, about two inches from the last year’s wood, two or 
three days previous to grafting, to allow the exuberant sap to escape. 
The operation may be successfully done from March to August, but 
I have generally found them do the best in June or Jul^, as both 
stocks and scions are much firmer than they are at an earlier period 
of the year, and, consequently, not so liable to rot — a disease the 
operator will find to be the most difficult of any that he will have to 
contend against. After the stock has done bleeding, the operator 
must select a number of well-ripened shoots, about three inches long, 
for scions, wliich ought to be from as dissimilar kinds as possible, and 
much of the same habit ; for if strong and weak kinds Bb put upon 
the same plant, the strong kinds will injure the weaker ones. There 
must be no more leaves dressed off than possibly can be avoided. I 
have tried several different methods of grafting them, but have always 
found that side or whip grafting, without the tongue, to answer best ; 
for if they be put on with a tongue, it generally rots, and either 
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causes a bad joint, or the death of the shoot altogether. The ope- 
rator must have a sharp knife (the thinner the better), some damp 
moss, and ligatures of cotton wick or bass matting; then make a 
sloping cut through the scion^ about an inch and a half long, and a 
similar cut upwards in the stocJc^ but no deeper than to admit the 
inner rind of the bark in the scion to touch both sides of the bark in 
the stock ; tie them together, taking care not to bruise the bark, as 
that would cause the shoot to rot ; then take a little moss, and tie it 
pretty tight round, about an inch above the wounded part, and 
increase it to the size of an egg, and so proceed with the rest of the 
shoots. After they are all done, remove the plant into a gentle hoU 
hed or pit, or into a greenhouse, and shade them until they begin 
to grow ; sprinkle them with water once or twice each day, to prevent 
the moss becoming dry ; it will, too, encourage the shoots to grow. 
After they begin to grow, the moss may be unloosed, and laid loosely 
on again for a few days longer, when it may be taken away altogether. 
If any of the shoots appear to be twitched, they may be unloosed and 
. tied over again rather slaclcer : it will require great care, as they are 
very tender for a long time after they are united, and are very easily 
broken off. It will be necessary, too, to put a support to each shoot, 
to prevent the wind, or anything else breaking them off; finally, 
remove them to the greenhouse, and attend to them the same as the 
other plants, their beauty and striking contrast will be the admiration 
of all who see them. 


MAKAdEMENT OE PLANTS IN DWELLING-EOOM 
WINDOWS, ETC. 

BY ME. GEOEGE ELLIOTT, OF MALVEEN. 

A GEEAT deal has been said and written about plants in windows, 
some asserting their tendency to injure healtli, and others the con- 
trary. There is one point, how^ever, in w^hich I think all will agree, 
and that is, their beautiful appearance. Whether in the splendid 
halls and drawing-rooms of the w ealthy, or in the humble cottage of 
the poor, there can be but one opinion respecting their appearance. 
What artificial splendour can compete with a number of handsome 
flow^ering plants in the window's of our rooms ? Certainly none. 
Their beautiful green leaves, contrasted with their blossoms of various 
forms and (mlours, present an appearance altogether beyond the reach 
of art ; and during the winter months, w'hen the ground is covered 
with snow, and the gardens present an appearance more of desolation 
than beauty, the trees all leafless, and the flowers cut down by the 
fro^t, then what a feast is presented by plants blooming away in your 
house (heedless of the chilling blasts without), enlivening the dreari- 
ness of winter, spreading an odoriferous perfume through your apart- 
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ments, and rivalling in beauty man^ of those tender kinds, which only 
delight us with their fragrant flowers during the genial summer 
weather, not able to bear up against the chilling and frosty air of 
winter. With regard to the choice of flowers for windows, or course, 
that is a matter of taste ; but for the cottager, I think, he will find 
the Scarlet and other Pelargoniums, Begonia, Cineraria, Crassula, 
Acacia, Corroea, Camellia, Heliotrope, Canna, Salvia, Azalea, Myrtle, 
Xobelia, Nerium, Coronilla, Hoya, ffloxinia, C 3 rtisus, Fuchsia, Hy- 
drangea, Chinese Primroses, Cactus speciosa, and Monthly Eoses, to 
be not only cheap but elegant acquisitions to his apartments. We 
will now proceed to consider the principal question on the subject, 
viz. : — Are they beneficial or injurious to health ? And I shall endea- 
vour to show clearly and upon philosophical principles, that in mode- 
rate quantities they are decidedly healthy. Our atmosphere is 
simply a mixture of oxygen, or vital air (so called, because no animal 
can live witliout it), and nitrogen (called azotic gas, because it would 
immediately deprive any one of life who was to breathe it), with an 
exceedingly small quantity (about 1 part in 1000) of carbonic acid 
gas, which is also poisonous, and, of course, several adventitious sub- 
stances, such as watery vapour, etc. Now, in breathing this atmo- 
spheric air, man and all other animals retain the oxygen which enters 
into the blood, and return the nitrogen, which being lighter than the 
air ascends, and waits for fresh combinations. Thus man deprives the 
air of its constituent which supports life, and returns the poisonous 
part ; on the contrary, j)lants (not flowers only, but plants generally) 
give out during the day a large quantity of oxygen, which combining 
with the nitrogen, wliich man exhales, preserves the equilibrium, and 
re-forms atmospheric air. Here, then, w^e see that “ the plant purifies 
what the animal had poisoned.” The loss of the vast quantity of 
oxygen which is absorbed by the breathing of animals, would soon 
render the air totally unfit for our use, if the Almighty Framer of the 
universe had not, in his infinite wisdom, appointed an antidote in the 
vegetable creation. This is, I think, a sufficient evidence that plants 
in rooms are decidedly healthy ; but when I state this, I must also 
assert that in bedrooms they are exceedingly deleterious, as during 
the night many plants gixe out carbon instead of oxygen, and by that 
means, instead of puntying the air, help to poison it. The fact that 
man exhales air unfit for being re-breathed is too clear, and too gene- 
rally admitted, to need an experiment ; but perhaps it may be as well 
to mention one — as some readers of this article may be sceptical on 
this point — to show that during the day plants give out oxygen ; I 
therefore select the following from Parke’s “Rudiments of Chemistry;” 
— “ Invert a glass bell full of water in a fiat dish of wate?, and intro- 
duce leaves imder it. Expose the apparatus to the sun’s rays, and 
very pure oxygen gas will be disengaged, which will displace the 
water in the glass, and occupy its place. In like manner, a sprig of 
mint corked in a small portion of carbonic acid gas, will render it 
capable of supporting life.” Th ink ing, as one of our present authors 
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writes, that “ Eloriculture is amongst the most innocent and human- 
ising of all pleasures,’* and that everything which tends to diffuse 
such pursuits amongst those who have too few amusements, is a 
point gained for happiness and for virtue,” I consider it a duty 
which I, as a Moriculturist, owe to my favourite recreation, to en- 
deavour to remove that prejudice which so generally exists against 
flowers in windows, by showing that (except in sleeping apartments) 
it is destitute of foundation ; and further, by proving, on chemical and 
philosophical principles, that they are not only interesting and 
beautiful, but actually conducive to the salubrity of the atmosphere. 


MANAGEMENT OF THE BOIJVAEDIA TEIPHTLLA. 

BT A nobleman’s ELOWEB GABDENER. 

About the middle of April, collect all the Bouvardias together from 
tlie places where they have been kept through the dormant season : 
some amongst the orange tubs, others in cold frames, and^others under 
the stage of the greenhouse. 

Turn them all out of their pots, and shake the soil completely 
from the roots ; thin off most of the large roots, yet retain as many 
of the fine fibrous ones as possible. At the same time, cut down all 
the former 3"ear’s shoots, retaining only two, three, or four eyes on 
each, according to the age or strength of the plant. 

Plant them in pots suitable to the size of the plants, taking care 
never to overpot them, nor to cramp the roots by confinement. 

When potted, water them to settle the earth about their roots, and 
place them in a cold frame, covered with hay and mats at night ; 
keep the lights close during the night, and even in the day (unless 
the sun be very strong upon them), till they begin to grow ; then 
give them portions of air, according to the day, and their advance in 
growth. Subsequently, leave the lights oft* through the day, and 
lastly, do not put them on at night. 

In about a week after they have been thus exposed, plant them 
finally out for the season, either in clumps by themselves, or distri- 
buted among other plants, after \vhich they are soon in fine bloom, 
and continue to flower till Christmas. By the autumn, some of the 
year’s shoots will have attained nearly a yard in length, and will be 
crowned with fine luxuriant clusters of splendid trumpet-like flowers. 

As soon as frost is apprehended, take up the plants with halls of 
earth attacljed to their roots, disturbing the young growing fibres as 
little as possible, and place them carefully in pots that will admit of 
a little good mellow soil under "yie ball, and around it. 

When they are thus carefully replaced in pots, and watered so as 
to settle the mould, those which are in luxuriant bloom may be mixed 
amongst the greenhouse plants, where they will make a splendid 
appearance till January. I have bushy plants two feet and upwards 
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high, and as much across, covered with a profusion of their rich red 
and scarlet trumpet-like blossoms. 

When the plants begin to shed their leaves, and the flowers are 
nearly gone, put them out of sight, as mentioned above, until April. 

This treatment may be continued with the same plants for many 
years ; for the application of fresh sod, the trimming of the old roots, 
the great luxuriance gained by growing, without confinement of their 
roots, in congenial soil in summer, renovate the plants, which could 
not be effected by any other means of culture. 

Bouvardias are propagated by cuttings of the roots, which are ma- 
naged as follows : — fill some large fruiting pine pots with good, fresh, 
mellow loam, well blended with either thoroughly rotten dung or 
vegetable mould. 

Plant the roots all over the pot, beginning in a circle round the out- 
side, opening the soil and planting them with the finger, continuing 
to fill up one circle within another, till it is finished in the centre of 
the pot, leaving no more of the root visible above the surface than 
just at the top. 

When planted, water, and place tliem in a hothouse, where the 
temperature at night is kept between 60 and 70 degrees Fahrenheit. 

^ As soon as the shoots have grown to between four and five inches 
high, transplant the plants singly into pots of a small size, and by 
degrees harden them, after they are established. 

When they have made some progress after this transplanting, plant 
them out into a bed, four feet widci ; place the plants in rows, eight 
inches apart, and four inches from plant to plant in the rows, where 
if the soil be good, they will soon be in flower. Pot them again 
before frost, and treat them as directed for the older plants. 

POT-CULTUBE OF THE EOLLOWINU BuLBS, EITHER FOB FlOWEB- 
JNQ IN THE Pots or TuBmisra out in the Bobbers early in the 
Seeing. — In the month of October, examine the roots and separate 
the offsets from them, pot them in light turfy loam and sand, with 
good drainage, putting a layer of well-rotted cow-dung at the bottom 
of the pots the strong- growing varieties of Grladioli are to be planted 
in.^ Prepare a bed of dry old tan and litter from the stable and place 
a frame on it, in which plunge the pots, the Grladioli at the backhand 
Ixias, Sparaxis, Tritonias, Babianas, Oxalis, Lachenalias, etc., in gra- 
dation to the front ; give plenty of air in fine weather, and withhold 
water until the bulbs have made root and the leaves appear, and it 
must then be carefully given ivhen there is no danger of frost. 
Should the winter prove very severe, bank the frame °up well with 
dung or litter, and cover the lights with straw or bass mats. Under 
this management the Sparaxis will flower in April, the Ixias, Babi- 
anas, Gladioli, and Tritonias succeeding one another. After the 
flowering is past, continue the watering, to perfect the growth of the 
bulbs, and gradually withhold it as the leaves die away and they ripen 
Ba^ the roots place them on a dry shelf, and they will be ready to 
replant the following season. ^ 
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NOTES ON NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

1. CBESOEin?iJL MAOBOEH'YLLi.. Nat. Ord., Oreseentiace<B. Syn., 
l^rdi/na/ndea Buperha, — ^Its native country is unknown; but 
its habit we should judge it to be Tropical America. The largest 
specimen of this plant in England is at the Eoyal Gardens of Kew^ 
which has attained the height of seven feet ; but at the Botanic 
Garden at Berlin there are some twelve feet high. It has very fine 
large foliage, measuring fifteen inches in length, and about three 
inches in breadth. The flowers are produced out of the old wood in 
pairs, each one about an inch and a naif across the mouth, and about 
two inches long, of a pale yellowish-green. (Boi, Mag^ 4822.) 

2. Oncidium ikoubvtjm. Nat. Ord., OrcMdem — This Orchid was 
first introduced to our stoves by Mr. George Barker of Birmingham ; 
but since it has been sent from Mexico by P. W. Doyle, Esq., to his 
brother Colonel North, in whose stove it flowered in October, 1854. ‘ 
Its flowers are produced in branching racemes, white, blotched with 
pinkish-purple. (Bot. Mag. 4824.) 

3. Tbichodesma Zetlanioitm. Nat. Ord., Boragvnem. Syn., 
Borago Zeylanica. — A native of Western Australia, introduced by 
Mr. Drummond, who speaks of it in his journal as follows : — “ A fine 
plant belonging to Asperifolits appears in great abundance and per- 
fection on the sand banks in the sheltered bed of the Irwin river. 
It grows to be six or eight feet high, with numerous branches, which 
terminate in panicles of large light blue, borage-like flowers. The 
plant is a perennial, with a sort of woody stem, five or six inches in 
diameter (circumference ?) near the ground. It rises readily from 
seed, and would be a great ornament to the gardens and shrubberies 
of Perth.” Only a few plants have been reared in pots in a warm 
greenhouse, of comparatively small size. Probably it lyill fiounsh in 
the open air in summer. {Bot. Mag. 4820.) 

4. Nymphjea Amazonum. Nat. Ord., MyrnphcBocem. Syn., 
Nymphsa fcetida. — This species was sent by W. T. March, Esq., of 
Spanish Town, Jamaica, to Mr. Moore, of the Botanic Gardens at 
Dublin, under the name of N. nootuma, but Sir W. Hooker has 
identified it as M. Amazonum. The flowers are very fragrant, of a 
yeUowish-white, about four inches across. The sepals are of a pale 
yellowish-green. It opens its blossoms about eight or nine in the 
evening. The foliage is not very large, each le^ being about four 
inches across, bright green, under side purple. {Boi. Mag. 4823.) 

6. Epipogk)N Gmeleni. Nat. Ord., Orchidea. Syn., Satyrium 
BJpipogUm. — ^A new British plant, discovered on the 9th of S^tember, 
1854, by Mrs. Anderton Smith, at Tedstone Delamere, Herefordshire. 

“ All the specimens were found af the foot of a very steep woody 
bank, close to a brook ; the soil very wet and stiff.” It havi^ re- 
mained so long undiscovered in England, and even still considered 
rare on the Continent, is no doubt because of its having no foliage 
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Mid no very conspicuous colours in the flowers. It was first known 
as a Siberian plant a little more than a century ago, and figured by 
Gmelin. It is observed by M. Schlauter, “ that the plant does not 
appear annually in the same spot, but every two years — the swollen 
branches of the root eventual^ becoming new flower-stems, and 
requirii^ two years to be perfected.** It grows about nine inches 
high. Mowers of a pale su^hur yellow, with small red spots, four 
or five in a raceme. {Bot Mag, 4821.) 

6. Azalea indioa tittata punctata. Nat. Ord., JSricacea, 
Mr. Fortune sent this handsome species from China to Messrs. 
Standish and Noble of Bagshot, in whose establishment it has bloomed 
during the last season. It is of medium habit, grows freely, and 
blooms profusely. The flowers are large, white, with delicate streaks 
of rose ; the three upper petals most numerously spotted with large 
deep rose spots. It is a very showy and handsome plant, but the 
flowers are not quite so good in form as some of the hybrid varieties ; 
it should, nevertheless, be in all collections of this most showy genus. 
(JjIUus, Sort, pi 20.) 

7. PELABaoNiVM HEDEEJSPOLiUM, var., Kermednum. Nat Ord., 
OercmiacetB, — K handsome variety belon^ng to the Ivy-leaved section. 
The flowers are somewhat the same in size and shape of the old pink 
variety, but of a rosy crimson, and produced in ahv/ndance. It is a 
good bedder, and when placed in contrast with the white and pink, 
will have a pleasing effect. The foliage is of a rich green. (JUIllus. 
Sort. pi. 22.) 

8. Fbanciscea maoeantha, Nat. Ord., Scrophulcmacece, — This 
noble and splendid species was first introduced by M. Mathieu Libon, 
collector to M. De Jonghe of Brussels, notwithstanding the researches 
of many other eminent collectors who had preceded him in the same 
country, who doubtless never met with it in flower. It was discovered 
growing in a large ravine, near Villa Franca, in the province of St. 
Paul, Brazil. It is very vigorous, and fine in foliage and flower. 
The flowers are produced in terminal heads of from four to six in 
each ; a single flower being three inches across, of a pale rosy-purple. 

It is exceedingly worthy of cultivation. {IJlllm. Sort. pi. 24.) 

9. IsMENE AMANCAES. , Nat. Ord., Amaryllidacect, Syn., Bam,- 
eratium amancaes,-- A stove bulb, introduced as far back as 1804 
from Peru. It is remarkable for its powerful and delicious odour ; its 
flowers are large, about three inches across, pale yellow, with six 
green stripes, (jjllltts. Sort. pi. 28.) 

10. Choeizema supeebum. Nat. Ord., Fahace<p,--Mr, Cunning- 
ham, nurseryman, Edinburgh, received seeds of this beautiful species 
from New Holland. It is remarkable for the length and abundance 
of its handsome flowers ; it is somewhat similar in flower to 0. cor- 
datrnn, but far superior in profusion. The wings are deep orange 
keel, rosy red ; each raceme is about six inches in length. It is a 
great acquisition to the genus. {L^lUus. Sort, pi. 29.) 

11. Ljelia pubpueata. Nat. Ord., Orchidaoete.— -This magnificent 
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species was first introduced by M. Fran^ns De Vos, the collector fop 
M. Ambroise Verscbafielt of CWioiit, feel^um, who receked it in 
1847 from the island of St. Catherine, Brazil, and Messrs. Backhouse 
of York bloomed and exhibited it at one of the Horticultural Society’s 
meetings in 1862. The flowers are about eight inches across ; the 
petals and sepals are white, the former being broad. The labellum 
or lip is four indies long, and rolled round the column, forming a 
tube, which, at its terminating limb, is three inches across. The lip 
is yellow in the centre, veined with crimson ; the limb is of the 
richest velvety purple. A most magnificent Orchid, meriting universal 
cultivation. {JJ Him, Mart) 

12. Qubeotis pedtoculata (?), var. jilicifolia, Nat. Ord., 
CupulifercB, — Our parks and gardens have recently been enriched by 
an extremely remarkable variety of oak, with leaves of great length, 
very much laciniated ; altogether, it would make a singular ornament. 
It was procured almost at the same time by Messrs. A Topf, nursery- 
men, of Erfurt, and James Booth & Co., at Hamburg. They say that 
it was discovered on the mountains of Southern Germany. It differs 
exceedingly from the old fem-leaved oak, Q. heterophylla laciniata^ 
having a much finer and more hairy foliage. (L'lllm, Sort.) 

13. Lobelia Ghiesbeeohtii. Nat. Ord., Lobeliaceae^—^ln June 
a new species of Lobelia was brought under our notice by Mr. A, 
Van Geert of Ghent, who cultivated it under the name here given. 
It is a native of Mexico, where it was found in the province of 
Michoacan by M. Ghiesbreght, who sent seeds last year to M. Linden. 
It is a half-shrubby growing plant of curious habit. The fiowers are 
numerous, of a rosy-lilac, with a white eye, disposed in terminal 
branching racemes. The tube of the fiower is about two inches long ; 
the petals are narrow. It is very distinct, and will bear the open air 
in summer. (L'lllm, Sort pi. 34.) 

14. Lac-SITA bicoloe, var. glahrata, Nat. Ord., Orchidacets , — 
This species was discovered by Mr, Hartweg, on the mountains of 
Salama, in the province of Vera-Paz, and near the villages of Seniel 
and Quezaltenangs, where it grows on the rocks, at an elevation of 
7000 feet above the sea. It is a pretty plant, and merits the atten- 
tion of amateurs of this class of plants. The flowers are produced 
in a raceme, the petals and calyx are pale sulphur, and the labellum 
dark purple edged with white, each one about an inch and a half 
across. {S Him, Sort, pi. 33.) 

15. GLOxiiaAPEiNCESSEiiEPEUSSB. Nat. Ord., — A 

very distinct and truly beautiful variety of the habit of G, Hyjuma, 
It was raised by M. F. A. Haage, nurseryman, of Erfurt, who has 
paid considerable attention to the culture and hybridization of the 
Gloxinia. The flowers are pure white, with a deep crimson throat ; 
they are erect The foliage is distinctly veined. It is a very beautiful 
variety, and should be extensively cultivated. {JJHlm, Sort, pi. 16.) 

16. Ehododendeon aeboeeum, var. spedosvm, Nat. Ord., 
Ericacem, — M. A. Verschaffelt has occupied himself for a length of 
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litxid in cultiTotinff Ifbis beautiful genus of plants with great success. 
The present is a hybrid raised between B. Wbolerii and B- cinna- 
^momeum. It first flowered in 1861 ; it is a flower of the first order. 
The flowers are pure .white, densely spotted in all the petals with rose 
and crimson ; each flower is two inches across, and forming a head of 
eight or nine inches in diameter. A truly splendid variety, and ought 
to be in every collection. (L'lllus, Sort pi. 1.) 

17, Monoohjitum UMBELiiATUM. Nat. Ord., Mehstomacece, — The 
prettiest of the genus, originally discovered on the borders of the 
Orinoco, by MM. Humboldt and Bonpland, but we owe its re-dis- 
covery to MM. Funk and Linden, in 1842. “It grows,” says M. 
Linden, “ on the temperate side of the chain of mountains which 
border the coast of Venezuela, at an altitude of 5000 feet above the 
sea.” It was introduced by MM. Funk and Schlim, in 1846. The 
flowers are bright rose, about three inches in diameter, produced in 
umbels of from six to eight in each. It is exceedingly showy, and 
merits a place in every stove, {SIlltLS. Sort, pi. 11.) 

18. Azalea Bealii (HYnmnA ?). Nat. Ord., Bricace(n.--KT. 
Fortune found this Azalea growing in the gardens of the Chinese, 
from whence he introduced it to the nurserj of Messrs. Standish 
and Noble of Bagshot. It is thought to be a hybrid ; its blossoms 
are produced in great abundance, and are of a pure white, striped 
with a beautiful rose. It ia remarkably handsome and distinct. 
{JjIUus, Sort. pi. 8.) 

19. Bebbebis Nevbebti. Nat. Ord., Berheridacete . — This Ber- 
beris was received in 1850, by M. Bauman, nurseryman, of Bolwiller, 
France. It is evidently a cross between B. atropurpurea and B. 
aquifolia. The foliage is very spinous and glabrous ; it is of distinct 
habit, and veiy fine. (Jjllllm. Sort.) 

20. Blandeoedia elammea. Nat. Ord., AspJiodelma.—^jB. Tri- 
iomafiammea, — All the Blandfordias are handsome, and the species 
now under notice is the most beautiful and distinct. It appears 
to have been introduced from Hunter’s Eiver to Sydney. Mr. 
Backhouse gathered specimens of it at Port Macquarrie, and Mr, 
Bidwell at Wide Bay, in North-east Australia. The leaves are 
long and narrow, much like those of the old plant “ Kings-speare.” 
The flower-stalk rises from the centre, two to three feet high, termi- 
nating in a raceme of from eight to fifteen, or more, beautiful hell- 
shaped, drooping flowers. Each blossom is about two and a half 
inches long, and one and a half across the mouth ; of a light scarlet, 
with a broad margin of rich orange around the six-parted mouth. It 
will succeed well in the open ground in summer, but does best when 
treated as a greenhouse plant. It is a charming species, and has 
bloomed freely at the Dublin Botanic Garden. (Bot Mag. 4819.) 
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StOKB NbWINCHPOJT CttEYSiJSrTHlfilfTJM SoOIUTT’S ExHIBlTIOir POB 
1855. — ^This celebrated Show was held at the Manor Booms, West 
Hackney, on November 21st, and was of first-rate excellence, 
superior to any of its predecessors. 

Sh best Specimens of the Large-flowered Section, — Ist Prize (a 
silver cup), awarded to Mr. Giflnns, gardener to P. Johnson, Esq., 
for the iblbwing six varieties: — Mount Etna, Queen of England, 
Christine, Defiance, Madame Camerson, and Annie Salter. 2nd, 
to Mr. Holmes of Hackney, for Defiance, Mount Etna, Christine, 
Annie Salter, Chevalier Duinage, and Pilot. In the 1st, the Madame 
Camerson, was five feet across (diameter), and Christine, in the 
2ad, was six feet in diameter. All the above were in fine bloom, 
and the Annie Salter in the 1st collection was considered the most 
sttperh specimen of the whole exhibition. 

Six best Lompone (or Mmima),— 1st Prize, to Mr. Scruby, for 
Madame Bousselon, Dame Blanche, Modele, Drine Drine, Cedo 
Nulli, and Autumnum. 2nd, to Mr. Goodenough, for Modele, Cedo 
Nulli, Autumnum, Solfaterre, Surprise, and Ninon. 

Cut Flowers of Large-flowered Section, — There were nine col- 
lections of Twenty four Blooms, let Prize (silver cup), to Mr. 
G. Taylor of Hackney for, Racine, Queen of England, Madame 
Andry, Themis, Campestroni, Nonpareil, Duke, Defiance, Beauty, 
Eolla, Plutus, Trilby. Aregina, Pormosuin, Eosa Mystica, Cyclops. 
Two coloured incurved, Dupont de I’Eure, Versailles Defiance, Golden 
Cluster, Arc en Ciel, Gem, Leon Lequay, Annie Salter. The other 
eight collections contained fine flowers, but consisted (nearly entire) 
of the above superb varieties, we therefore omit a repetition of the 
names. 

Twelve Blooms,^— 1st Prize (silver cup), to Mr. Hutton, for 
Queen of England, Nonpareil, Defiance, liupont de TEure, Pormo- 
sum, Eosa Mystica, Strafford, Gcm, Plutus, Campestroni, Auregina, 
and Themis. There were thirteen other collections shown in this 
class. 

Six Blooms. — 1st Prize, to Mr. E. Sanderson, for Plutus, Queen of 
England, Gem, Themis, Leon Lequay, and E^sa Mystica. There 
were thirteen other collections shown in this class. 

Six Ammoneflowered, — 1st. Prize, to Mr. G. Taylor, for Nancgr 
de Sermet, Madame Godereau, Marguerite d’ Anjou, Eleur de 
Marie, Marguerite de York, and Gluck. There were six other collec- 
tions shown in this class. 

In the class for persons who had not previously obtained a prize, 
there were four collections of S& Blooms shown. 1st Prize, to Mr, 
James Stapleton of Stamford Hill, for Bosfi. Mystica, Dupont de 
TEure, Queen of England, Nonpareil, Themis, and Beauty. 

Many of the flowers shown were as l^ge as medium-sized 
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Sahlia blooms^ five inches, or upwards, across, and of a full double# 
The raidelies of the large-flowered daes which were most numerous 
in the winning collections were, Queen of England, Themis, Leon 
Lequay, Dupont de TEure, Nonpareil, Defiance, Plutus, Bosa My^ca, 
Eeauiy, Annie Salter, Christine, Versailles Defiance, Racine, Madame 
Andry, Mount Etna, Gem, Madame Camereon,and Formosum. The 
beauty and excellence of the flowers exhibited could only be duly 
estimated but by viewing them congregated together; they were 
indeed ma^ificent, highly creditable to the skill of the growers. 

The Society deserves the liberal patronage and cask support of all 
lovers of £ne Sowers hi and around the metropolis. 


BEIEF BEMAEKS. 

PmPjLGATIOV op HoLXnrETOCKS. — Early in November is the best time to obtain 
eatthigB from the crown of the roots, thqr strike better then than at any other 
period ; put one cutting into each sixty-sized pot, in a light sandy soil, and place 
them where there is a gtniU bottom heat, and in three weeks they will be rooted ; 
then remove them into a cold frame, where protection can be given from frost, but 
have plenty of air on all other occasions 5 then turn them out into the open ground 
about the middle of March, and give a liberal supply ot water in proportion to 
ptiwth. If summer-struck cuttings are now (November) in small pots, put them 
in one or two size larger, to prevent them pushing blooming stems, and give them 
abundance of air. — (2 l London Exhibitor) 

Chbtsaktheituhs (Pompone or Minima varieties). — Mr. Robinson, gardener 
to J. Simpson, Esq., Thames Bank, Pimlico, London, is perhaps the most suceess- 
ful cultivator of this section of Chrysanthemums we have in Creat Britain. BCis 
plants are remarkable for their dwarf bushy character, most of them being from a 
foot to eighteen inches high, and from eighteen to twenty-four across, producing a 
f>ait prof^n of bloom. 

The soil which Mr. JElobinson uses is one-half rich turfy loam, one-fourth horse 
and cow manure, in equal parts, well decomposed, and a smail portion of silver 
sand. In the second week in April he fills a sufilcient number of thumb-pots with 
light rich soil, takes off strong healthy cuttings, and places one in each pot, and 
plunges the pots in a frame where they have a brisk bottom h^t^ keeping them 
oloee, and frequently sprinkling them overhead, so as to prevent them drooping. 
When it appears they have just struck root, air is proportionately admitted. When 
Bttfiiciently rooted he shifts them into four-inch pots, giving them bottom heat, and 
kept dose for a week ; then air is freely admitted, to keep the plants robust, and 
when well rooted, again he shifts them into five-inch pots, and fully exposes them 
to sun and air. When the plants are well rooted, he cuts back the tops to about 
three or fotu* inches from the soil, which induces the pushing forth of side shoots, 
and forms them into bushy plants. When the new shoots are pushed an inch or so, 
he repots into six or eight inch pots, in which the plants bloom. When well 
established, he gives weak manure-water twice a week, and the pots are plunged half 
their depth in the open ground, where they remain till the flower-buds are well 
formed, nearly showing the petals, and then taking them under glass in pits, frames, 
or houses. It often happens that at this stage greenfly attacks Chrysanthemums, 
Mr. Robinson has his stock of plants fumigated twice with tobacco. The blossoms 
expand fully and freely, and the plants exhibit the ne plus uli/ra of excellent 
taianagement during October, November, and December. 

AftW taking off cuttings in April he turns out the old plants into the o;pen 
ground or bed, whore th^ bloom beautifully, and are highly ornamental durmg 
autumn. 
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Osama Jkmmimi^t htma^^ w^leotto of iheM mm bc»iit3ft% m 
blooBQi, and ^ aum obaerM or d^^l^tbaathdrappafv- 

a»oeisattbxaperi<%^tlu)ja«(r«Md!aiuk^ They are not half so much grown 

as they ddserreto be 1 It^Oiniig ia the meUiod I pursue in thdr treatzuenti wMoh 
may be usefhl to amateurs or others.'* Seeds may be sown in soeoesslon in May, 
June, and July, to tooish a fupply throughout.winter and spring. ]Lat them be 
sown in light sandy soil, and jda^d in a moderate hotbed frame, or an ordinary 
gre^ouM wiU do ; as soon as the plants are large enough, pric& off into either 
pots or pons, and place them near the glass, to prerent them being drawn weakly. 
As soon as fit, pot them sinaly into thumb-^ts, giuixig increased air; when 
established, place them in a cold frame, kept rather close at first ; after, giye more 
air, and shift progressively until they are in six-inch pots, or if required to have extra- 
sized plants, tW into eight or ten inch ones. The soil must be gradually increased 
in its stren^h at each sluft, until it is equal parts of loam, peat, and leaf-mould, 
mixed with a little sand and finely sifted chared. OChe pots must be well drained, 
as the plants require liberal waterings. They may remain in the frame until the 
approach of frost, and then bo taken into tbe greenhouse. Those of the first 
sowing will be in bloom early in October ; the second by Christmas ; those of the 
third (or July sowing) should be wintered in five-inch pots, and any premature 
flower-stems appearing should be pinched out, also be finally repotted early in 
February. As there may be danger of the collars of the plants being affected by 
damp during dull weather in winter, they may be occasionally supplied with water 
from lelow. In this way, and by giving abidance of light, air, and water, 
handsome plants, with rich-coloured flowers, will be produced, which, mixed with 
a few common things, as Cyclamens, Tree Violets, Lily of the Valley, Crocuses, 
Snowdrops, and Winter Aconites, all easy of cultivation, would make a basket at 
any season fit for a drawing-room. — {W» Gardener* s Chronicle^ 


PLOEAL OPEEATIONS POE JANUAET. 

Flowee Gahden. — Annuals sown in autumn must be kept free from fallen 
leaves or other litter, or will rot j and towards the end of the month, if fine, 
sow a few more either in small pots kept in a cool frame, or sow in the open 
ground in patches, covering deeper than done in spring. Bulhs^ protect beds of, 
for if the embiyo flowers, or leaves, even within the ground, be affected by frost, 
their blossoms will be defective. Flower-beds must have an addition of one<third 
of fresh loam,*with some loaf-mould, or well-rotted manure ; this will induce the 
plants to bloom more profusely. The upper part of the bed, in which robust-grow- 
ing plants are to be, should always be richest, to encourage the plants to grow 
rapidly at first, and the bottom portion being poor, when the roots push into it, 
the growth of foliage will be checked, and the bloom will produce a finer display. 
Dahlias^ to propagate early, put the roots into pots or beds, where bottom heat can 
bo given immediately ; the plants will be strong by the end of April. Gladioluses^ 
— such as Gondavensis, Psittacinus, and their varieties j plant a few to succeed 
the autumn-planted, and do so in February, March, and April, and a bloom till 
November will be had. Finhs and Pansies, small sticks sho^d be pricked among 
the shoots to prevent the wind twisting the plant off. Let the soil be pressed 
closely round the main stem. A low hedge oi fir, or yew branches pricked in at 
the edge of the bed will check strong winds. Those in pots give penty of air. 
Jffares and rabbits are enemies to Pinks and Carnations ; if a good sprinkling 
of soot over the foliage be applied, the plants may be saved. Carnations, Au- 
riculas, etc., in pots, must have all dry air allowed, and save them from frost 
and excess of water. The like attention must be paid to aU tender or half-hardy 
plants, in pots or frames ; guard against wet, and remove decayed leaves. Throw 
fVio nil whwfl fhfl Panunculus and Anemone bod is to be, half a yard deep. 
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$o thftt it may be aweetened prior to puttin^in the compost in FebriiAiy* Lobelias, 
the tall section, must be kept from &oat and nearly dry. Jloses and molMMoks plant 
as soon as possible. Auricula and JPoljfanthus seed sow in pots, and place them 
in a cool frame. Shrubs, layers pf most kmds may now be x^e, and cuttings of 
Privet, also all deciduous shrubs, may put in i they will succeed well if put in 
firmly, and each cutting be out off close oriow a bud. Prune Boses, prot^t the 
heads of tender ones, and if they^^ hare th^ heads washed over with soot and 
lime liquid, it will kill moss and ifisects, and promote the health of the plants. 
TuUps, Hyacinths, etc., be oaz^fiil to haye the soil closed well around the leaves of 
such as appear ; niild wesAher will cause some to rise early, protect from frost, but 
remove the covering at all proper times. Box, edrings of it should always be 
made early in autumn, but if required now may be £>ne. Verbenas, give all diy 
air, and have the sod barely moist ; to propagate early, place some in moderate 
warmth ; guard against green fly and mildew. If any tender plants be frozen, 
sprinkle them overhead with cold water, mid place them in a cool shed from frost, 
but where they will be gradually thawed. 

dsEENHOUSB. — Except in v^ foggy weather, give all the air possible, especially 
where there are Heaths, Epacris, and Azaleas, and New Holland plants in general^ 
that are not required to bloom early, and water the plants in the morning that 
the damp may be dried up soon ; apply a little fire-heat occasionally to dry the 
house, often stir the surfa^soil in pots. Tropoeohms, the tricolorum, and other 
tuberous-rooted, must now be potted, in order to bloom well the coming season. 
Fuchsias, prune in, and repot the large plants required to bloom early ; plants now 
put into higher temperature, will soon push shoots, and furnish a supply fox' 
striking, to form the new plants for 1855. Tropwolum Lohhiamm, HooJcerianum, 
and Triomphe de Band, are fine blooming ornaments now. Camellias, the soil 
must be regularly moist, or the flower-buds will drop ; give manure-water once or 
twice a week, thm the flower-buds, if now crowded. Cinerarias, watch for the 
enemy, greenfly} fumigate immediately one is seen j repot such as require it ; also 
pot off Alsbrcmerias, Ixias, and Oxalis, with any other greenhouse bulbous -rooted 
plants, by the middle of the month. Sow seeds of tender annuals required to 
ornament the greenhouse early in summer. Pelargoniums, spread the branches to 
form the plant regularly in every part by duly tying them outwards, drawing 
some down to form it bushy to the rim of the pot. Fumigate the greenhouse 
stock of plants. Azaleas, place the plant of any it is desirable to increase in extra 
warmth, to induce an early growth, as cuttings strike much the best early in 
spring, rooting freely in silver sand and gentle bottom heat ; the half-ripened new 
shoots are the best. 

Fobcieg Stove, Fbame, etc. — Achimenes, place some of them in heat, to 
bloom early. G-ive one good watering at first, and then just keep the soil moist 
till the plants are about an inch long ; then pot singly, or a plant or two more 
in each pot. Also some Gloxinias, and Qesnerias, for early bloom ; do not put 
them where they will have a strong bottom heat, for if their vegetation be hastened 
too rapidly, they will be likely to be destroyed. Sow seeds of Stoveplants, hard- 
shrikd ones steep in water, heated to 180 degrees ; let them remain till the water 
is cool, then sow. Thefcdlowing plants , are excellent for winter blooming, and 
force well : Scarlet Geraniums, Hranthemums, Jusiicias, Aphelandra, Poinsettia 
puhherrima^ Achimenes picta, Coronillas, Bibes, Lily of the valley, Violets, Cytisus, 
Cimerarias, Gesneria tebrinay Boses, Persian Lilacs, Chinese Primroses, Azaleas, 
Acacias, Serioographus, Pinks, Tree Carnations, Cactus, aud Bulbous tribes. 
Succulents must have but little water. Sow seeds of Cockscomb, Balsam, Globe 
Amaranihm, Salpiglossis, Brachycoma, and Chinese Primrose, about the middle of 
the month, for early bloom. Also, repot Amaryllis, Sprekelias, etc. Cuttings of 
bedding plants may be put in, and if the old plants have not a supply, place 
some in higher heat to push them, such as Salvias, Heliotropes, Cupheas, 

etc. Bowoardias increase best by cutting the roots into bits an inch long, and 
cover thmn half an inch with silver sand. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS^ 

ABIES JEZOENSIS, 

In' selecting subjects for our plates, we have always confined ourselves 
solely to such as were of superior merit, either for their peculiar 
beauty or highly ornamental character. The one we have given in 
our present number stands pre-eminent amongst the latter, not only 
for its elegance of form and stately structure, but also for its large 
and richly coloured cones, admirably adapting it for adorning the 
pleasure ground or park. This truly magnificent evergreen fir was 
mtroduced to this country by Mr. Fortune, who sent it to Messrs. 
Sfcandish and Noble, of the l^agshot Nursery. 

^ It is stated by Siebold to grow in the islands of Jezo and Krafto, 
in the empire of Japan. In its native habitat it attains the height 
of 100 feet. The wood, which is light and soft^ is used by the 
natives of Japan to make arrows and domestic utensils. The foliage 
is of a vivid green, and it is said to remain upon the tree for a period 
of seven years. This tree furnished with cones, which are rather 
more than six inches in length, and when young are of a fine purple, 
forms a splendid object. ^ 


EEMINISCENCES OF aAEDENS. 

BY BISCEMAKA, 

The eventful year 1854 has just closed, and yet Chrysanthemums, 
Roses, Evergreen Honeysuckles, Jasminum nudiflorum, Double 
White Stocks, Aconites, Hepaticas, Christmas Roses, Double Daisies, 
Coronilla glauca, Pansies, Virginian Stock, Primroses, Polyanthuses, 
the Mezereum, Arbutus, LaiiristinUs, and Tritoma media, now 
enliven my borders, making one think winter has departed : the 
almost entire absence of berries on trees usually loaded with them at 
this season is a remarkable feature in this vicinity. But my object 
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in writing this sketch is to allude to rarer flowers. Sippeastmm 
aulicumf or Courtly E^ight-Star Lily, greeted me early in last year ; 
it had two stems, each bearing tWo flowers, and the lour were open 
at the same time. One flower measured eight inches in length, and 
seven in breadth, and the rest appeared equally large ; they were of 
a salmony-scarlet hue, with green centre and purple stamens, and 
remained many days in beauty. The same plant, to my surprise, 
flowered again in the autumn, but with only one stem. 

I omitted in my last paper to insert an account of Hydrangea 
Tiortensis, grown by a neighbour of mine, who takes particular pains 
in procuring and cultivating hardy perennials, so that his garden 
presents an interesting picture of a great variety of this class of 
plants, and is quite a study to inspect ; so few of them being now 
grown, owing to the preference given to half-hardy showy flov^ ers. 
This Hydrangea measured thirty-six feet round ; he did not then count 
its blossoms, but has cut off, in one summer, eleven hundred licads, 
mostly &om six to nine inches in diameter, and of a bright rose 
colour. My other onrission was, the notice of a visit I paid to Bear 
Wood, in Berkshire, the property of the Walter family. The lofty 
but not modern consen’atory Jiad in it a very large specimen of the 
Acrostichum alcicorne ; it stood in a stone tazza, on a pedestal distinct 
from the other plants, and, thus exhibited, had a truly imposing 
effect. This property was mostly heath, and when the plantations 
were well grown, they were thinned, and a large lake formed, grounds 
laid out, and, at a suitable distance, a handsome church erected, by a 
lady of the family, now deceased. But I was the most charmed with 
the ornamental water in the garden, belonging especially to the 
mistress of the mansion ; it was tastefully edged with rockwork, had 
various indentations, and is decorated with rock plants. There was a 
romantic walk by the edge, the other side of which w^as backed by 
higher rockwork, and above this towered, from the outside, luxuriant 
Wiododendrons and as they were in full bloom, the scene appeared 
to great advantage. I hope the possessor of this valuable estate will 
take pleasure in it, and carry out further embellishments. 

Last summer I revisited Somerleyton, near Lowestoft, the seat of 
the late M.P. for Norwich. In the extensive glass houses and on the 
glass-covered walls there was much to delight and instruct. Cono- 
clinium hyacinthinum, with its light purple flowers, was new to me, 
also the Impatiens Jerdom; Ipomoea Ilorsfallii showed its rich 
crimson and purple flowers, and the Clerodendron its magnificent 
scarlet ones. The. Gymnogramma clirysopliylla was well grown, also 
the delicate Hoya hella, w'hich I would recommend, from experience, 
to every one having a greenhouse ; it should be placed in the warmest 
part. Tacaonia mollissima presented its curious pink blossoms ; Torenia 
Asiatica was trained in an elliptical shape, and being three feet high, 
its elegant flowers were conspicuously visible. But I must pass over 
the noble Heaths, Geraniums, etc., just glance at the Fuchsias, 
eleven feet high, Dipladenias, Allcmandas, Gloxinias, Begonias, 
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etc., ete,^ and pause before the elegant Bletia Tanhevmllia, a plant I 
have had some time, but cannot bloom it ; long had it been ramiliar 
to me, from its beautiful representation in Thornton’s Botany, a 
large folio work, famous in its day for its coloured plates. The 
flowers are suspended from the stem at short intervals, and resemble 
a pink Foxglove fading into white, with yellow throat, surrounded 
by flve sharp-pointed sepals and petals, their interior being a purplish- 
cinnamon colour, and the exterior white. The Bhyncospermum 
Jasminioides also claimed my admiration. But how shaU I describe 
the winter garden ? It is a large space covered with glass, in a sort 
of oriental style ; four hundred tons of iron, we were told, were con- 
' sumed in its erection. The drawing-room opens into it, and when 
exhibited in winter, ladies are to enter it from the mansion, without 
experiencing any change of temperature ; it was not quite completed, 
and deserves an enlarged description. 

I must now transj^ort my readers (if I am favoured with any) to 
Poole, where, at an Exhibition of Art and Industry, highly creditable 
to the neighbourhood, I first saw the Campanula Vtdalli; its rich, 
waxy-like, white flowers hung in pendent bells from a stem about ten 
inches high. I knew it at once, from the representation of it in the 
Eloeicultfeal Cabinet. I must not linger on the delightful 
coast scenery of Dorsetshire, its downs and heaths, the sylvan 
wonders of Studland, the gay garden at the Victoria Hotel, Swanage, 
or the fertile vale of Encombe, opening to the British Channel, and 
called, from its verdure, the “ G^olden Bowl,” and in w^hich is the 
favourite seat of the first Lord Eldon, but with the falling leaf 
contemplate, in a gentleman’s grounds at Wisbech, the Veronica 
Andersoni blooming in the borders, its graceful spikes of white 
flowers shading into purple. In the conservatory, a beautiful pale 
yellow Justicia with fringed edges was in bloom, and I admired a 
plant, raised from seed, which had scarlet berries as large as a marble, 
surrounded at its base by pale green petals ; its name was unknown. 
In the greenhouse of another gentleman there I counted thirtv 
spikes of flowers on the Salvia splendens ; its effect was beautiful, 
and reminded me that this bright plant, blooming so late in the year, 
was not sufficiently cultivated. The Duchess of Lancaster Fuchsia 
was also very flourishing, and is a great acquisition to this already 
numerous and interesting tribe. 


MANAGEMENT OF GESNEEIA ZEBEINA. 

BY ME. W. S. PEESTOE, BOYAL GAEDENS, KEW. 

This truly beautiful stove plant is to be found in nearly every col- 
lection, yet rarely is it found grown to perfection. I have had 
plants from two to four feet high loaded with their brilliant orange 
flowers, and, in conjunction with the beautiful foliage which renders it 
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BO very attractive, there is scarcely a plant to equal it for ornament, 
particularly in the winter and spring months, if grown well. If the 
treatment is pursued that I herewith recommend, the cultivator will 
be rewarded with the desired success. 

The tubers should be started into growth during the months of 
February, March, and April, from which circumstance the plants will 
supply a succession of flowers from the middle of September to the 
end of February. They should be started in pans containg a com- 
post of leaf-mould, with a small portion of loam and a liberal 
' sprinkling of silver sand. Pans are generally used, for convenience ; 
but I have found them to succeed best when a single tuber is placed 
in a three-inch pot, as it does not disturb the young roots afterwards 
so much as when placed in pans, for even with the greatest care it 
sometimes happens that the young roots are broken. 

When the jilants have pushed about two inches they must be 
repotted into pots a size larger, allowing them plenty of drainage, 
mth a little moss soil spread upon it, in order to keep the soil from 
washing down amongst the drainage. The soil this time should con- 
tain a little more loam than it had for starting them in. Particular 
care should be taken in watering, never allowing them to lack a due 
supply, neither should they be so watered as to sodden the soil. 

^When they have attained about four large leaves, they must be 
shifted into their final pots for blooming in, and if large specimens 
are required, there should be four plants placed in each ten-inch pot ; 
if, however, they are not required so large, 2 )ut two j^laiits in an eight- 
inch pot, even one "will make a beautiful show. The pots should not 
be too deep, for the roots like rather to sj^rcad than go doum wards. 
The soil used at the final potting should consist of one j^art eacli of 
peat and loam, and two of silver sand. The compost must be pressed 
moderately firm, yet not as some gardeners do that 1 have seen, who 
press it as though it w^as never to be separated again, whicli ’is as 
great an error as it is to allow it to be without any jmessing at all. 

A-fter the plants are well established, an occasional w^atering of 
liquid manure will very much contribute to promote tlieir vigour, 
especially if sheep’s dung be used for tlie purpose. 

The temperature best suited for Gesneria zebrina is about sixty- 
five degrees during the day, and ninety at night, yet w itii sun heat ‘it 
may be allowed to rise from seventy to seventy-five, but not 
more, if it can be avoided. The direct rays of tlie sun should 
also be guarded against during the growth of the plants, as it turns 
the leaves brown. The atmosphere should not be very moist, espe- 
cially when in bloom, or the flowers will be injured, and care should 
also be taken not to allow them to stand in draught of the doorw^av 
of the house, or it is liable to cause the buds to fall off before 
expanding. 


If the above directions are duly attended to, it will fully repay for 

H ^ display of both heanty and 

ornament. When the flowers hare begun to expand, the plants can 
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be removed to a house of a drier atmoi^here^ where their charming 
flowers and foliage will fullj display their beauties to advantage, and 
be the admiration of every beholder. Wherever the exotic beauties 
of Flora are specially required, there should these lovely and easily 
cultivated plants be introduced. 


THE TALLOW TREE OF CHINA. 

X 

BY DB. MACGOWAK. 

The Stillingia sebifera i^ prized for the fatty matter which it yields ; its 
leaves are employed as a black dye; its wood, being hard and durable, 
is used for printing blocks and various other articles; and, finally, the 
refuse of the nut is employed as fuel and manure. 

It is chiefly cultivated in the provinces of Kiangsi, Kongnain, and 
Chehkiaiig. In some districts near Hangchan, the inhabitants 
defray all their taxes with its produce. It grows alike on low alluvial 
plains and on granite hills, on the rich mould at the margin of canals, 
and on the sandy sea-beach. The sandy estuary of Hangchan yields 
little else, f^jome of the trees at this place are known to be several 
hundred years old, and though prostrated, still send forth branches 
and bear fruit. 

In mid-winter, wdien the seed-vessels are ripe, they arc cut olf with 
their twigs by a sharp crescentric knife, attached to the extremity of 
a long pole, which is held in the hand and pushed upwards against 
the twigs, removing at the same time such as are fruitless. The 
capsules are gently pounded in a mortar to loosen the seeds from 
their shells, from whicli they are separated by sifting. To facilitate 
the separation of the white sebaceous matter enveloping the seeds, 
they are steamed in tubs, having convex, open, wicker bottoms, placed 
over caldrons of boiling water. When thoroughly heated, they are 
reduced to a mash in the mortar, and thence transferred to bamboo 
sieves, kept at an uniform temperature over hot ashes. A single 
operation does not suffice to deprive tliem of all their tallow, the 
steaming and sifting is therefore repeated. T''he article thus procured 
becomes a solid mass on falling through the sieve, and to purity it, it 
is melted and formed into cakes for the press ; these receive their 
form from bamboo hoops, a foot in diameter and three inches deep, 
whicli are laid on the ground, over a little straw. On being filled 
with the hot liquid, tlic ends of the straw beneath are drawn up and 
spread over the top, and when of sufficient consistence, are placed 
with their rings in the press. This latter apparatus, of the rudest 
description, is constructed of two large beams placed horizontally, 
so as to form a trough capable of containing about fifty of the rings 
w ith their sebaceous cakes ; at one end it is closed, and at the other 
adapted for receiving wedges, which are successively driven into it by 
ponderous sledge-hammers wielded by athletic men. The tallow 
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00268 in a melted state into a receptacle below, where it cools. It is 
a^in melted and poured into tubs smeared with mud, to prevent its 
adhering. It is now marketable, in masses of about eighty pounds 
each, hard, brittle, white, opaque, tasteless, and without the odour of 
animal tallow ; under high pressure it scarcely stains bibulous paper ; 
melts at 140 deg. Tah. It may be regarded as nearly pure stearine, 
the slight difference is doubtless owing to the admixture of oil ex- 
pressed from the seed in the process just described. The seeds 
yield about eight per cent, of tallow, which sells for about five cents 
per pound. 

The process for pressing the oil, which is carried on at the same time, 
remains to be noticed; it is contained in the kernel of the nut. 
The sebaceous matter, which lies between the shell and the husk, 
having been removed in the manner described, the kernel and the 
husk covering it are ground between two stones, which are heated, 
to prevent clogging from the sebaceous matter still adhering. The 
mass is then placed in a winnowing machine, precisely like those in 
use in western countries. The chaff being separated, exposes the 
white oleaginous kernels, which, after being stemmed, are placed in a 
mill to be mashed. This machine is formed of a circular stone groove, 
twelve feet in diameter, three inches deep, and about as many wide, 
into which a thick solid stone wheel, eight feet in diameter, tapering 
at the edge, is made to revolve perpendicularly by an ox harnessed to 
the outer end of its axle, the inner turning on a pivot in the centre 
of the machine. Under this ponderous weight the seeds are reduced 
to a mealy state, steamed in the tubs, formed into cakes, and pressed 
by wedges in the manner above described ; the process of mashing, 
steaming, and pressing being repeated with the kernels likewise. 
The kernels yield above thirty per cent, of oil. It is called Ising-yu, 
sells for about three cents per pound, answers well for lamps, though 
inferior for this purpose to some other vegetable oils in use. It is 
also employed for various puq^oses in the arts, and has a place in the 
Chinese Pharmacopoeia, because of its quality of changing grey hair 
black, and other imaginary virtues. 

Artificial illumination in Chiaa is generally procured by vegetable 
oils ; but candles are also employed by those who can afford it. In 
religious ceremonies no other material is used. As no one ventures 
out after dark without a lantern, and as the gods cannot be accept- 
ably worshipped without candles, the quantity consumed is very great. 
With an unimportant exception, the candles are always made of what I 
would designate as vegetable stearine. When the candles, which are 
made by dipping, are of the required diameter, they receive a final 
dip into a mixture of the same material and insect-wax, by which 
their consistency is preserved in the hottest weather. They are 
generally coloured red, which is done by throwing a minute quantity 
of alkanet root {Anchusa tinctorid), brought from Shantung, into 
th 6 mixture, Verdigris is sometimes employed to dye them green. 
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— EN an open" lawn in fi*ant of a villa is preferred to a walk tlirougli the centre, 
or otherwise occupied by clumps, etc., the accompanying sketch may perhaps be 
accep^ble to many ; the delineation of which will I think explain itself, with 
the single observation, that the figure at the further end, opposite the pond, is in* 
tended to indicate a coYcred seat. 
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BY MESSBS. STANDISir AND NOBLE, BAGSHOT NUBSEBT. 

Or the many remarkable plants imported by ns from China, these, 
if judged by the size and beauty of their flowers, are among the most 
attractive. In the magnitude of their individual blossoms, in the 
diversity and richness of their colours, as well as in the profusion in 
which they are produced, nothing remains to be desired. The follow- 
ing sketch will afford an idea of their general characters. Firsts of 
colour : of white there are examples unsuipassed in intensity and 
clearness by any other flower, not excepting even the old double 
wdiite Camellia. Of rose colours there are many shades, as well as 
of purples, and one rivalling the richness of the Tuscan rose. Then 
there is a pale blush, light red, deep red, salmon colour, primrose, 
peach colour, and crimson ; with various other tints and combinations 
of these already mentioned. Some of the light-coloured ones have 
the bases of their petals deeply stained wdth red or purple ; others 
are delicately shaded. IMost of the flow^ers are very double ; some 
are, however, only semi-double, the latter generally have the petals 
stained as described. In shape many are finely cupped ; more 
resemble the finest rose, and others have anemone flowers. Of the 
last named, a white and a deep red are fine exam2)les. In size, too, 
they are remarkable ; some of the flowers produced last season, and 
from small plants, measured eight, ten, and twelve inches across. 


PuEPUBEA, fine rich purple. 

Samabang, deep red, black base 
to the petals, 

Globy or Shanghai, aneinone- 
flow^ered, w hite. 

De. Bowbing, rose colour. 

The Jewtel oe Ciiusan, white, 
base of the petals stained 
purple. 

Beauty of Canton, light rosy, 
lilac-shaded. 

Atbosanguinea, magnificent rich 
deep purple. 

Vivid, bright red. 

Ida, French white. 

Pbide of Hong Kong, clear 
rich light purple. 

OsiBis, Tuscan rose colour. 

Salmona:a, salmon pink, shaded 
oil to French w^hite. 

SULPHUEEA, primrose colour. 

Eobebt Fobtune, bright red, 
nearly scarlet. 


The Empebob of China, rich 
rosy-red. 

IIippojA'TE, rosy-lilac, shading 
ofl' to light lilac. 

Hebe, very clear white, base of 
the petals slightly stained with 
purple. 

Pomona, wdiite, base of the petals 
deep piuple. 

Beuenice, a beautiful wdiite. 

Sill Geoiige Davis, rich rosy- 
lilac. 

Dido, lilac, shaded wdth rose. 

CoBNELiA, purple. 

Atal AN T A, anemone-flowered, 

deep red. 

Globosa, very large, white. 

Ulysses, deep lilac, base of the 
petals darker. 

Odoeata BOSyEA, clear white, 
and beautifully scented. 

Confucius, l ery bright red, al- 
most scarlet. 
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SiE Geoege Staunton, peach 
colour, shaded. 

Zenobia, dark purple, tinted with 
blue. 

Colonel Malcolm, very large, 
purple. 

Captain Champion, rich cream 


colour, base of the petals stained 
with plum colour. 

E/Eeyesiana, deep rich rose-lake. 

Loed Macaetnet, bright sal- 
mon, almost scarlet ; a magni- 
ficent flower. 


LIST OE SELECT AND NEW ELOEISTS’ ELOWEES. 

Sevekal of our correspondents having desired to be furnished with 
descriptive lists of some of the newest and best florists’ flowers for 
the coming season, in compliance therewith we insert the following, 
which we are certain wnll prove true to character, and will be 
approved of. Want of space has prevented our giving more this 
month ; in our next, however, we shall continue it. 

Euchsias. — Duchess of Lancaster, tube and sepals white, well 
reflexed ; corolla rosy violet; fine and distinct. Duke of Wellington 
{Moores), tube and sepals crimson, wdth a rosy violet corolla, superb 
shape. JEmjgress Lii^genie, tube and sepals of a rosy crimson outside ; 
the sepals are shaded with violet on the inside, and are well reflexed ; 
corolla pure white ; new and distinct. Florence Nightingale, tube and 
sejDals brilliant scarlet, finely refiexed ; corolla pure white ; new and 
lovely variety. Golnnthiflora fleno, tube and sepals rich velvety 
scarlet-crimson ; the corolla, wdiichis double, is pure white, resembling 
a fine, large, double Snow^drop, from which circumstance it has received 
its name ; a singularly pretty and distinct new variety. Fendersonii, 
tube and sepals deep crimson; corolla rich velvety purple; very hand- 
some, and Avill be found a good companion to the last named. 
Monarch, sepals very broad, crimson, with a distinct, large, open 
corolla of blue violet. Mrs. Siorg {tStorg's'), sepals long and wide, 
briglit crimson, w^ell reflexed; corolla clear w hite, of good substance; 
new. Omega, crimson tube and sepals ; bright lilac corolla ; good 
form, and very distinct. Frince Albert (^Banks' s^, tvibQ sepals- 

scarlet-crimson ; corolla rich plum-violet. Queen Victoria {tStorg's), 
sepals wide, w^ell reflexed, of a bright scarlet-crimson ; corolla j)ure 
wdiite. Water Nymph, a globular-shaped flow^er, of a bright scarlet- 
crimson, sepals thick, and stand well open; corolla fine clear white ; 
distinct. 

OiNERAEiAS. — Constellation, pure wdiite, wdth a deep well-defined 
edge of blue. Empress Eugenie, white ground, violet- crimson 
edging, and a purple disc ; a fine flower. Fascination, a rich deep 
blue, with a wdiite circle round the disc, fine form. Lord Stamford, 
pure white, wdth a beautiful pbrcelain blue edging. Marguerite 
d' Anjou, maroon crimson, w ith a deeper disc. Mrs. Gerard Leigh, 
pure white; with a rosy -purple edging, and a blue disc; fine. Mrs. 
Rogers, white, with a rosy-plum edging, dark disc ; superb form. 
Novelty, damson-purple, wuth a light disc ; large and fine. ' 
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. ^und, witli abroad ed^g of rosy-purple, and a lavrader- 

coloured disc ; extra fine. Prince Arthwtj scarlet-crimson; a b rilliant 
flower, very ornamental. Prince of Prussia^ glossy sky-blue, with a 
white circle round the disc. Scottish Ohieftain^ white, with a deep 
plum-coloured edging and disc. 


NOTES ON NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

21. Dipladenia Habbisii. Nat. Ord, AgocynetB. — A magnifi- 
cent species, discovered by Mr. Purdie, who found it growing on the 
banks of the Caroni, and to the eastward of Mount Tamaria, in the 
island of Trinidad. Messrs. Yeitch and Son have had the honour of 
first blooming it in Europe. Its discoverer thus speaks of it : — “ This 
plant is not surpassed by any one of its congeners, whether we con- 
sider the size and beauty and fragrance of its flowers of metallic 
lustre, or its entire habit.’’ The flowers are produced in axillary, 
terminal racemes, six to eight in each. Each blossom is from three 
to four inches across; clear yellow. The funnel-shaped tube is 
tinged externally with red streaks, and internally marked with the 
same colour, forming bifid rays. There are also five blotches of red 
on the corolla, around the throat. When in bud it is also exceed- 
ingly handsome, being large and drooping, with the red streaks 
blending beautifully into a clear golden yellow. The leaves are a foot 
in length, and about four or five inches in breadth. It is like its 
magnificent companion, P. cramnoda, a climber, and will soon be- 
come a universal favourite in our stoves. (Bot. Mag., 4S25.J 

22. Hota lacoosa. Nat. Ord. Asclepidecr. Syn. Otostemma 
lacunosa . — One of the numerous species of this genus w^hich have 
been introduced from tlie islands of the Indian Archipelago. It was 
found growing on the trunks of trees in the island of Java. In 
habit it somewhat resembles the beautiful 21. lella, but the flowers 
will not bear comparison ; they are, however, produced freely, and 
sweet scented, of a greenish yellow. (Bot. Mag., 4826.^ 

23. Escallonia PTEEOCLADOK. Nat. Ord. Saxifragem . — Another re- 
ward of the exertions of that indefatigable collector, Mr. William Lobb, 
who sent it to Messrs. Yeitch and Son, of Exeter, where it bloomed in 
the open border in July, 1854. It is “ a decidedly hardy shrub, four or 
five feet high, an abundant bloomer, and fragrant.” In foliage and habit 
it resembles the small-leaved Myrtle, and in flowers an Epacris. It 
appears to be an abundant bloomer, producing the flowers on the 
lower side and the entire length of the young wood, so that a whole 
branch may be considered a leafy raceme ; white, tinged with rose ; 
each flower half an inch long. The branches are red, and the foliage 
dark green. It inhabits Western Patagonia. (Bot. Mag., 4827.^ 

24. Dipladenia acuminata. Nat. Ord. Apocynecs. — Somewhat 
resembles the D. crassinoda and D. splendem. The blossoms are 
deep rose colour, streaked with red at the throat, four inches across 
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from point to point of the eoroUa. Throat yellow, gradually shading 
off to white ; tube three inches long. Mowers produced in a sub- 
p^culate raceme, seven or eight blossons in each. Introduced from 
Brazil by Messrs. Veitch and Son. (Bot. Mag,, 4828.^ 

25. Pentaeaphia Cubeitsis. Nat. Ord. GesneriacecB* — A Ges- 
neriaceous shrub, a native of Cuba, West Indies; discovered by Mr. 
Linden, flourishing about St. Jago, Pinal de Nimarima, who intro- 
duced it to the English nurseries. The flowers are solitary, tubular, 
curved downwards, about two inches in length, red, with a yellow 
throat. The foliage resembles that of the Myrica Gale, It requires 
a warm greenhouse. (Bot, Mag,, 4829.^ 

26. Catasetum incitevum. Nat. Ord. Specimens of 

this orchid was sent to Dr. Lindley last summer by the Lord Bishop 
of Winchester, who purchased it at one of M. Warczewitz’s sales by 
the name of Q, secundum. The flowers are very large, being six 
inches in length from tip to tip of the sepals, and three in breadth ; 
they are of a dull green, stained and streaked with purple. Dr. 
Lindley observes, “ the great blossoms resembled nothing so much as 
some portentous arachnid seizing upon the shaggy ear of an unhappy 
animal, and turning it inside out in the struggle to grasp it, till a pair 
of horns, with which the arachnid seemed furnished, could be plunged 
into the ear, in order to hold it fast.” (Gard, Chron.y 108.^ 

27. AQXJiLEaiA CALiroENiCA. Nat. Ord. EammculacecB, — Al- 
though this proves to be a mere variety of A. canadense, it has a more 
showy appearance in the border. The flowers are brighter, and have 
more yellow about them. It, however, resembles the old species in 
all its general habit. Mr. Ilartweg sent it to the Horticultural 
Society from California. ( Gard. Chron., 107.) 

28. Cjelooyne plantaginea. Nat. Ord. Orchidece . — The Bishop 
of Winchester purchased this species at a sale at Messrs. Stevens. 
TIio flowers, which are produced in long pendulous racemes, are of a 
greenish yellow, with a white lip, streaked with brown. The pseudo- 
bulbs are six inches in length, and bear a pair of leaves about a foot 
in length. (Gard, Chron., 109.^ 


ISlOTES EEOM KEW. 

BT ME. W. S. PEESTOE. 

Deacjena TEEMliTAliis. Nat. Ord. Liliacece , — A well-known and 
very ornamental stove tree, consequently it is a general favourite. 
The foliage is beautifully striped and shaded with crimson, brown, 
and green. The flowers, however, are not very attractive, being 
blush-white, borne in a small spike. 

Achimenes picta, var. Hillii. Nat. Ord. Gesneriacece , — The 
foliage of this variety, although variegated, is not so distinct as A, 
picta, but the flowers are brighter orange. The inside of the corolla 
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is clear, yellow, beautifully spotted with scarlet. It is a most abun- 
dant bloomer, and merits extensive cultivation. 

Manettia biooloe. Nat. Ord. Cinchonacece. — A plant weL 
worth cultivation. It is a stove climber, succeeding best against a 
wire trellis. The leaves are ovate-lanceolate. The flowers are funnel- 
shaped, bright red and yellow. 

IxoEA onoBATA. Nat. Ord. OinchonacecB. — The foliage is remark- 
ably flne, some of the leaves measuring nine inches in length, ovate. 
Flowers produced in large globular heads, each tubular-shaped 
blossom three and a half inches in length ; the base of the tube pink, 
shading off‘ to white at the upper extremity ; terminal segments 
yellow. The flowers are very fragrant. Its large trusses have a very 
showy appearance in the stove. It deserves to be in every collection. 

Aloe obscuea. Nat. Ord. Liliacece. Syn. A . picta. — The flowers 
are bright orange-red, produced in spikes. A very interesting suc- 
culent, which blooms at a time when flowers are most required. A . 
pluridens and A . arhorescens are also of a bright orange-red, and 
are very attractive, particularly at this season of the year. Each 
of the above are free blooming. 

Stvphelia tubifloea. Nat. Ord. !Epacridace(e. — An interesting 
greenhouse shrub, with beautiful scarlet tubular-shaped flowers, 
which are now very attractive. 

Epacets. Nat. Ord. Epacridacece. — This most beautiful family 
are now in full bloom in the greenhouse. The undermentioned are 
what we possess, and are all well worth cultivating. Most of tlj^ni 
are free growers, of neat habit, and profuse bloomers. JH. ardentis* 
sima, dark ruby-red, free bloomer ; densiflora-incarnata, bright 
pink ; jEJ. elepantisdma, rose colour, tipped with white, free flower- 
ing ; grandiflora, tube dark lake, pure white mouth, grows freely, 
and blooms profusely ; 2^ for mom, light pink, abundant bloomer ; JE. 
Wlllmoreana, briglit red, a very free-flowering variety ; E. nivalis 
grandiflora, pure white ; E. liyacinthlflora, large bright pink flowers, 
grows freely and blooms profusely, the best of the colour ; E. ochro- 
leuca, white, and rather a shy-flowering variety ; E. impressa alba, 
white, free bloomer ; E. miniata, light red, tipped with white, very 
free flowering ; E. Tauntoniensis, fine briglit red. 

Eeica. Nat. Ord. Ericacea\ — This is also a lovely genus, and 
most deservedly very popular. The first five have small fiowers, but 
are nevertheless very beautiful. E. Lamhertiana rosea, the flowers 
are a pretty rose colour; E. scdbriuscula, white, very neat and 
pretty, free bloomer, and robust grower ; E. arlnvscula, flowers pink, 
borne in profusion ; E. gracilis autamnalis, bright pink, good habit, 
very pretty; E. gracilis vernalis, similar to the last, but the flowers 
of a darker shade, and more in erect habit. E. hjemalis, tube pink, 
with a white tip, good habit, and free bloomer ; E. Westcotii, pink, 
flne grower ; E. colorans superha, tube pink, tipjicd with Avhite, very 
neat ; E. cruenla, long curA'ed tube, ruby-red, robust habit ; E. traus- 
paren9 nova, flowers bright flesh-colour, very pretty ; E* Feiiveriana 
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licolor, bright yellow, the base of the tube red, good habit ; E, muia^ 
hilis, tube bright pink, with a beautiful carmine tip. 

Jasminum nudifloeum. Nat. Ord. Jasminacece. — This beautiful 
Chinese shrub, which is nailed against a wall, is now in fine bloom in 
the open air. The bright yellow flowers have a very showy appear- 
ance. It deserves extensive cultivation. 

CiiiMONANTnTJS FEAGEANS. Nat. Ord. Calycantliaceoi. Syn; 
Oalycanilius 'preecox . — A beautiful companion to the last-named shrub, 
filling the air to a considerable distance wdth the delicious fragrance 
of its mulberry-coloured flowers. It succeeds weU in the same 
situation as the Jasminmi nudiflorum. 

Begonia. Nat. Ord. BegoniacecB. — There are several of these 
flourishing in the stove here. Amongst the best are — B. marmorata 
leaves heart-shaped, the upper side dark green, marbled with large 
creamy-white blotches ; the under side rosy crimson. The stalks of 
both leaves and flowers are purplish-crimson. The upper side of the 
flowers are pale yellow, w'itti fine rod veins ; on the lower side the 
veins are much broader and darker. This is one of the best of this 
extensive genus, and is highly entitled to a place in every stove. Bi 
frigida, leaves heart-shaped, biserrate ; ground-colour beautiful light 
green, veined with deep green ; the footstalk semi-transparent, pale 
pink. The fioAvers are pure white, in trusses, well elevated above the 
handsome foliage, and form a pretty contrast, I’endering it very at- 
tractive. It is a free grower, as well as a free bloomer. B. Iicbmo- 
totricha, leaves heart-shaped, lanceolate, hairy; flowers small, of a 
delicate pink. In addition to the above kinds, there are in bloom 
B. incarnata, B. Bresioniensis, and B, Ingramii, all of which are 
showy and interesting. 

.IrsTiciA SP.ECIOSA. Nat. Ord. Acanthacece. — A neat half-shrubby 
stove plant, which blooms in profusion, and its bright purple flowers 
render it very showy. 

Jasminuai pueescens. Nat. Ord. Ja&minaceai.—K charming 
stove shrub, which blooms in profusion. The flowers are pure white, 
highly fragrant, and are produced in trusses. It is an excellent 
stove ornament. 

In the orchid house the following are in fine bloom; — Cypripedium 
insigne ; its large, conspicuous blossoms render it very attractive ; 
they are green barred and spotted wdth brown, and tipped with 
white. It blooms for several successive months. Scufearia stelli, a 
beautiful plant, wdiose curious leaves are about three feet long, and 
the thickness of a swan’s quill. The flowers are yellow', spotted 
wnth crimson, and very fragrant. Cwlia macrosiacliya, Bhala^nopsis 
amahilis, Amellia AJricana, and Lycaste plane, are in beauteous 
bloom, w'ith some others of lessk note ; all, however, are welcome at 
this period of the year. 

In the stove there are several kinds of Gesnerias in bloom. The 
following are the most conspicuous: — G. zehrina, G zebrina com-^ 
pacta, G. zehrina splendens (which is the best of all), G. ignorata, 
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and G, Bardina, These are now in fine perfection, and at this period 
of winter are exceedingly ornamental and valuable. 

Soon the very superb ‘collection of Acacias will be in fine display ; 
a description of all the best, with remarks on treatment, will be for- 
warded for insertion herein. 


At this season they may have an opportunity of knowing much 
about the small yet powerful enemies that injure many of our cul- 
tivated plants, we mean the aj)hides, or plant-lice. In their destruc- 
tiveness to growing crops, they are placed by some next to the locusts 
of warm climates, and farmers and gardeners annually suffer consi- 
derable losses by their depredations. Tet we are informed that a 
knowledge of their history is but very imperfectly diffused among 
those who suffer most by those miniito enemies. We may have 
many things to say about them, but the following account of their 
fecundity and rapid increase may be new to some of your readers. 

The double mode of reproduction in the plant-lice, supposed by 
Dr. Darwin to resemble the buds and seeds of trees, will serve to 
account for the very astonishing increase of tliese insects. Dr. 
Richardson, in the plant-louse of the rose, reckons in one season ten 
generations, each generation averaging fifty individuals ; so that, by 
multiplying 50 nine times by itself, one egg will give origin to the 
almost incredible number of 25,065,093,750,000,000,000. To this 
must be added the number of eggs laid by the tenth generation be- 
fore winter, for the renewal of their progeny the following season. 
M. Reaumur, however, on the obsen^ations of M. Bonnet, reckons 
90 for the first generation from a single mother ; and reckoning that 
each of these produces 90 more, the second generation will be 8100, 
the third will be 729,000, the fourth will be 65,610,000, and the fifth 
will be 6,904,900,000 ; the ninth generation in this case would be 
350,970,489,000,000,000. That this calculation is founded on the 
best ascertained facts, appears from the experiments of M. Bonnet, 
to which we have above referred ; and he has been so particular as 
to record the day and hour of the birth of each individual insect. 
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In one of his journals we find 95 plant-lice produced from one 
mother between the 1st and the 2l8t of June ; in another, 90 plant- 
lice from the 30th of May to the 15th of June. M. LatreiUe, a 
high authority, states the increase at 25 young a day from the same 
mother ; though, on looking over M. Bonnet’s tables, we find the 
numbers never exceed ten, and are usually from four to six young a 
day ; so that, supposing the facts relate to the same species, there 
must be some mistake in M. LatreiUe’ s statement. 

Even, however, at the lowest estimate, the rate of increase is al- 
most inconceivable, and hence, we need not wonder that these in- 
sects sometimes appear in such numbers as to obscure the air. 

“ On the 1st of August,” says AVhite of Selbome, “ about half 
an hour after three in the afternoon, the people of Selborne were 
surprised by a shower of Aphides, Avhich fell in these parts. They 
who were walking the streets at that time found themselves covered 
with these insects, which settled also on the trees and gardens, and 
blackened all the vegetables where they alighted. These armies, no 
doubt, were then in a state of emigration, and shifting their quarters, 
and might, perhaps, come from the great hop plantations of Kent 
and Sussex, the wind being that day at north. They were observed 
at the same time at l^^arnham, and all along the vale at Alton. 

To a gardener this must appear frightful. It, however, teaches 
one useful lesson ; at the sight of one insect in a house or frame of 
jplants, strongly fumigate with tobacco, or dip the plant overhead m 
a strong solution of tobacco-water. Tlie genuine liquid may be 
bought at the tobacco manufactui’ers, at but a few pence per gallon. 


THE HYDEANGEA. 

Although this must bo admitted to be ono of the most showy 
plants we liave, it has certainly been very much neglected of late 
years. It is, however, still prized by a few, who find it par- 
ticularly useful for greenhouse and conservatory decoration, dis- 
playing its enormous heads of pink and blue flowers in abundance, 
and remaining a long time in perfection. Tlie following method of 
treatment being pursued will enable all who practise it to have 
large heads of blossom from plants even in small pots. If cuttings 
are taken off in August, and j^otted in a mixture of leaf-mould, loam, 
and sand, in a well-drained pot, and be placed in an old cucumber or 
melon frame, they will root freely, anfi should be potted into four-inch 
pots as soon as they have become sufficiently rooted. '1 he plants should 
be kept to one leader, the top bud of which should not be pinched 
out, but all lateral or side shoots^ should be removed as soon as they 
appear. When sufficiently established in their pots, move them to 
the greenhouse, wEere they should be wintered. Early in spring 
shift them into five or six-inch pots, as may best suit your convenience, 
and as soon as they have commenced growth liberally supply them 
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with water, using the syringe freely at all times. Perhaps the most 
convenient place for them at this season is a vinery, which I find 
suits them well, and brings them on gently until the blossoms make 
their appearance. Water at this stage must on no account be 
neglected. K large specimen plants are required, they should be 
grown another season, when they will form a fine Wsh and produce 
many heads of blossoms, although inferior in size to those on plants 
kept to one leader. I have grown the same plants for years ; in this way 
they have made huge specimens, and amply repaid me for my trouble ; 
but if small plants with large heads are preferred, they should be 
grown from cuttings every season. I have also struck cuttings in 
February, and grown them on until the following season, using a 
slight bottom-heat, and disbudding the useless eyes ; such plants have 
produced enormous heads, superior in size to those struck in August, 
out then the plants are longer in hand, which, in many cases, is a 
consideration. The soil best suited for their culture is c^al portions 
of cow-dung, leaf-mould, fibrous loam, peat, and sand, well mixed in 
a rough state. The pots should be thoroughly drained, and, during 
the blooming season, the plants will bo bemdited by being placed in 
a pan of water. Manure-water may be used freely while the plants 
are in bloom. In order to change them from pink to blues of 
different shades, pot them in Norwood loam, or common red sand ; 
potting in peat and watering witli alum-water will also produce 1 he 
same effect^; but the two former kinds of material are the best. If 
planted on well-drained ground, and slightly protected in winter, the 
Hy^drangea will form an ornament in the Howor-gnrden such as few 
can equal ; bat it must be liberally supplied with water during the 
bloominp^ season. 


MONSTEOSTTY OE A EOSE. 

With few exceptions, the flow^ers on a standard Eose growing on a 
lawn failed this summer to exhibit good blooms, and presented 
various degrees and forms of monstrosity. Tin's occurrence may be 
attributed to the w'ct season stimulating the tree to the production of 
wood instead of flowers. It should, however, be noted, that neigh- 
bouring Eose trees, growing under precisely the same circumstances, 
but of different species, produced their proper flowers ; with, however, 
a prevailing tendency to abortive petal growtii, and the production 
of the condition kno^^^l as the green eye.” In the tree in question 
the most remarkable example was that of a flower which was repeated 
three times on the same axis, each time exhibiting sepals, petals 
(coloured and scented), perfect stamens with pollen, and imperfect 
semi-leafy carpels. The stem expanded into its usual rounded 
receptacle, fringed by the free portion of the calyx, of its general 
character, and supporting on its discoid margin the petals, and within 
these numerous stamens. Some of the innermost petals were not 
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weU coloured, nor well developed, but small and greenish. From the 
sides of the cup-like receptacle sprang several hairy styles crowned 
by their stigmas, of much the usual form, but still not well formed ; 
and along with these imperfect carpels of a green colour, and having 
the form of narrow leaves folded longitudinally on themselves, and 
many of them terminating in a fringed process or awn. Neither the 
normal styles nor the leafy carpels had ovules. The centre of the 
cup exhibited a larger carpellary leaf, so folded as to enclose one or 
more similar though more delicate leaves and a growing point, repre- 
senting a continuation of the stem. This point, gradually elongated, 
developed towards one side two lanceolate decurrent leaves or bracts, 
which, like itself, assumed a reddish colour. Having acquired about 
an inch in length, it shot out five ovate-lanceolate aemninate sepals, 
confluent at their base, and decurrent, not on the same plane but 
spirally arranged, and also tinged red. Thus, a second flower grew in 
all I'espects like the first, except that it had a very indistinct recep- 
tacle. D uring the development of the second, the first flower withered, 
its petals falling awa}^ The axis of the second inflorescence, endued 
with the like powers of growth, extended itself, produced a sheathing 
bract, then swelled into a half-globular receptacle, with five sepals as 
in the last, but here set in a regular whorl on the same plane, and 
having two bracts, like themselve's, immediately external to them. 
Tile petals of this third flower were numerous, small indeed, but 
sweet-scemted ; the stamens numerous, containing pollen; whilst a 
few very rudimentary, slender, carpellary leaves and styles surrounded 
a lai’ger involuted one, containing a growing point along with two or 
throe pistils terminated by stigmas. In this terminal iiifiorcscence 
(examined whilst actually dowering) the carpellary leaves wei’e 
smallest, and tlie leaf-like character most lost ; whilst many styles, 
hairy and delicate, occupied the concavity of the receptacle, and 
apparently had perfect carpels at their base. 

The prod action of these tliree flowers in sequence occupied two 
months. On a longitudinal section the growing point in each flower 
was seen not to have proceeded from the exact centre or actual axis 
of the receptacle, but rather from one side. Hence, both the irre- 
gular peduncles curved so as to maintain the flower in the same line 
with the original stem. 

Ill another monstrosity, in which two flowers were produced on the 
same continuous axis, the sepals exhibited a tendency to be compound, 
by developing imperfect leaflets. In a third example the sepals had 
grown into large compound leaves, having two leaflets on each side 
the petiole, and a very large terminal one. In this case, too, wliere 
but one flower formed, the growing point started at nearly a right 
angle to the original peduncle, and then, curving to bring itself into 
the same straight line, grew into a strong shoot, forming at its anex 
a good bud (flower) for the winter. A similar growth of the calyx 
into actual leaves occurred in another case. 

The last irregularity to which I shall refer is, ^\■here the axis of a 



These instances of monstrosity well illustrate th(3 morphology of 
carpels — their origin from leaves, and their tendency to take on the 
form, and along with this the spiral arrangement of the latter. The 
perfect pinnate leaves of a shoot proceeding from the centre of a 
Rose we must suppose to he morphologically the same with the small 
folded carpellary leaf ; the last instance cited shows the grades of 
development between the two. The production of the shoot causes 
the abortion of the flower and its ovules ; hence the size and vigour of 
the shoot afford a measure of the vital ^cgetlltive force expended in 
the formation of a flower, and mainly of its ovules. I am inclined to 
believe with Schleiden, that the ovule is a product of the axis and not 
of the carpellary leaves ; that indeed it is a bud growing from the 
axis in the axil of a leaf — i. e., the carpel. — Arlidge, in Annals of 
Natural History. 


THE Bia TREE (WELLINaTONIA GIHAISTTEA). 

He. C. E. AV^inslow, in the California Farmet^ a weekly journal jmb- 
lished at San Erancisco, has given an account of his excursion from 
** Murphy’s Camp” (2400 feet elevation) to tlie site of the “ Big Tree,” 
on the very stump of which he w'rites liis letter (Aug. 8, 1854), the 
spot itself being designated, at least by him, “ AVashingtoii Mammoth 
G-rove.” If this account is to be depended upon (and it must be con- 
fessed the learned Doctor’s style is both flow ery and hjqierbolical), w e 
learn some new and interesting particulars respecting this gigantic tree: 
— 1st, That the accounts brought home by our sober English traveller, 
Mr.William Lobb, do not give us the full height to w hich this Pine at- 
tains, by one-fourth ; 2nd, that the locality seems to bo circum- 
scribed to an area of a few acres ; and, 3rd, Avhat concerns us more, 
now that Messrs. Veitch and Son have enabled us to possess living 
plants, that the soil and atmosphere at the place of growth are singu- 
larly humid ; and in this we think the Doctor is likely to be correct. 
Omitting, then, the mention of “ the sublime thoughts, such as have 
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rarely before impressed his soul,” — “ of such a nature that he often 
involuntarily surrendered himsetf to the idea that he was approaching 
the visible and actual presence of the G-reat One who reveded himself 
to Moses on the heights of Sinai,” etc. — we shall confine ourselves 
to the following extracts : — “ The road (from Murphy’s Camp) 
gradually ascending for several miles over a varied landscape, becomes 
afterwards more level, or rather it undulates and winds for a long 
stretch among hills and valleys thickly wooded, and fit for farms ana 
deer parks. During the last three miles the ascent is steady and 
through a virgin wilderness of Pines, Pirs, Spruce. Arbor-Yitse, and 
other cone-bearing trees, whose magnitude perceptibly increases with 
the altitude of the locality. The whole surface of the hill-sides is 
covered with herbage or plants, more or less verdant, and in spots 
there is a freshness to the verdure which reminds one of spring, and 
which contrasts strongly with the arid and dusty plains and hills of 
the lower sections of country. The wild raspberry, strawberry, pea, 
and hazelnut mingle their humble or more prominent foliage with 
the diversified undergrowtlis of the forest j and here and there new 
and attractive flowei’s struck my eye so pleasingly, that I was com- 
2 ^ellcd at times to stop, gather, examine, and admire them. The 
charm of these regions to the botanist would be in the freshness and 
lipuriauce with which Nature elaborates her vegetable forms. The 
vital principle, stimulated by the condensing vapours of the cool 
fresh air of night, and nourished by a suitable pabulum in the de- 
composing soil, acts with a steady energ}% and thousands of stately 
trees stud the liills in all directions, so lofty as to amaze the observer, 
and to compel him when near them to strain his eyes to catch a view 
of their topmost offshoots. But the most amazing of all these vege- 
table productions are here; and Nature, by peculiar geognostic arrange- 
ments, seems to have isolated them to startle and arrest the atten- 
tion of mankind, and to strengthen scientific truth, touching the 
special distribution of organic races. 

“So far as known, the vegetable growth to which the name of ‘ Big 
Tree’ has been attached groAvs in no other region of the Sierra 
Nevada, nor on any other mountain -range of the earth. It exists 
here only, and all the individuals of its kind, so far as I can learn, are 
localized to this vicinity. They are embraced within a range of 200 
acres, and are enclosed in a basin of coarse siliceous material, sur- 
rounded by a sloping ridge of sienitic rock, which in some places 
projects above tlie soil. The basin is reeking with moisture, and in 
the lowest places the water is standing, and some of the largest trees 
dip their roots into the pools or water-runs. The trees of very large 
dimensions number coiisiderably more than one hundred. Mr. Blake 
measured one 94 feet in circumference at the root ; the side of which 
had been partly burnt by contact with another tree, the head of 
which had fiillen against it. The latter can be measured 450 feet 
from its head to its root ! A large portion of this fallen monster is 
still to be seen and examined ; and by the measmement of Mr. Lapham, 
the proprietor of the place, it is said be teu feet m diaiueter at 350 
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feet from the uptom root! In falling it had prostrated another 
large tree in its course, and pressed out the earth beneath itself, so 
as to he imbedded a number of feet into the ground. Its diameter 
across its root is 40 feet. A man is nothing in comparison of dimen- 
sions, while walking on it or standing near its side. 

“ This to me was the greatest wonder of the forest. The tree which 
it prostrated in falling has been burnt hoUow, and is so large, a 
gentleman who accompanied us from Murphy’s informed us, that 
when he first visited the place, two years ago, he rode through it on 
horseback for 200 feet without stopping but at one spot, as he entered 
at the root. We all walked many scores of feet through it, but a 
large piece of its side has fallen in near the head. But there are 
many standing whose magnitude absolutely oppresses the mind with 
awe. In one place three of these gigantic objects grow side by side, 
as if planted with special reference to their present appearance. 
Another, so monstrous as to absolutely compel you to walk around 
it, and even linger, is divided at from 50 to 100 feet from the ground 
into three of these straiglit mammoth trunks, towering over 300 feet 
into the sky. 

“ There are others, whose proportions are as delicate, symmetrical, 
clean, and straight as small Spruces, that rise 350 feet from the 
ground. In one spot a huge knot of some ancient prostrate giant is 
visible above the soil, where it fell ages ago, and the earth has accu- 
mulated so as nearly to obliterate all traces of its former existence. 
The wood of this tree, I am told by Mr. Lapham, is remarkable for 
its slow decay. When first cut down its fibre is white, but it soon 
becomes reddish, and long exposure makes it as dark as mahogany ; 
it is soft, and resembles in some respects pine and cedar. Its bark, 
however, is much unlike these trees ; nearest the ground it is prodi- 
giously thick, fibrous, and when pressed on has a peculiar feeling of 
elasticity. In some places it is eighteen inches thick, and resembles a 
mass of cocoa-nut husks, thickly matted and pressed together, only the 
fibrous material is exceedingly fine, and altogether unlike the husk of 
the cocoa-nut. This bark is fissured irregidarly with numerous 
indentations, which give it the appearance of great inequality and 
roughness. At 150 feet from the ground it is only about two inches 
thick on the living tree, which is now being Btrip 2 )cd of its bark for 
transportation from the country. 

“ An hotel is built near the ‘ Big Tree,’ whose bark was stripped 
last year and exhibited in San Francisco ; and an appendage of the 
house is built over it, so as to constitute a hall for cotillion parties. 
At the root it measures 96 feet in circumference, and a portion of its 
prostrate trunk is used for a bowling alley. To overthrow it, holes 
were bored through with a large auger, and after the trunk was 
mostly separated, attempts were made to wedge and upset it ; but its 
immense size and weight prevented the success of this undertaking, 
and on the fourth day it fell by the force of a strong wind. In 
falling it convulsed the earth, and by its weight forced the soil from 
beneath it, so that it lies in a great trench, and mud and stones were 
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driven near a hundred feet high, where they have left their marks on 
neighbouring trees.’* 

The following paragraph bears very hard upon Dr. Lindley : — 
“ The name that has been applied to this tree 1^ Professor Lindley, 
an English botanist, is Wellingtonia gigantea. By him it is declared 
to be so much unlike other Coniferse, as not only to be a new species, 
but to require description as a new genus. Other botanists of emi- 
nence think differently. To this, however, he has seen fit to apply 
the name of an English hero, a step indicating as much personal 
arrogance or weakness as scientific indelicacy ; for it must have been 
a prominent idea in the mind of that person that American naturalists 
would regard with surprise and reluctance the application of a British 
name, however meritoriously honoured, when a name so worthy of 
immortal honour and renown as that of Washington would strike the 
mind of the world as far more suitable to the most gigantic and 
remarkable vegetable wonder indigenous to a country where his name 
is the most distinguished ornament. As he and his generation 
declared themselves indej^endent of all English rule and political 
dictation, so American naturalists must in this case express their 
respectful dissent from all British scientific ‘ stamp acts.’ If the 
‘ Big Tree ’ be a Taxodium, let it be called now and for ever Taxodium 
Washingtonium, If it should be properly ranked as a new genus, 
then let it be called to the end of time Washingforda Californica. 
The generic name indicates unparalleled greatness and grandeur ; its 
specific name, the only locality in the world where it is found. No 
names can be more appropriate ; and if it be in accordance with the 
views of American botanists, I trust the scientific honour of our 
country may be vindicated from foreign indelicacy by boldly discard- 
ing the name now apjjlied to it, and by affixing to it that of the 
immortal man whose memory we all love and honour, and teach our 
children to adore. XJnder any and all circumstances, however, 
whether of perpetuity or extinction, the name of Wellington should 
be discarded, and that of Washington attached to it, and transmitted 
to the schools of future ages.” — Hooker's Journal of Botany, • 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The CoMMoi*r St. John’s Wort, {Hypericum perforatmn) has a 
powerful lemon-like scent when rubbed, staining the fingers with 
dark purple, from the great abundance of coloured essential oil 
lodged in the herbage and even in the petals. As this plant was 
found to bleed at the slightest touch, it was supposed to have a 
healing quality, and that it became the “ balm of the warrior’s 
wound,” giving a blood-red colour to every composition, whether of 
a spirituous or oily nature, into which it entered. The common 
people in France and Germany gather this si)ecies with great cere- 
mony on St. John’s Day, and* hang it in their windows as a charm 
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against storms, thunder, and evil spirits, mistaking the meaning of 
some medical writers, who have fancifully given this plant the name 
of T'aga JDwmonum^ from a supposition that it was good in maniacal and 
hypochondriacal disorders. Eormerly it was always carried about by 
the people of Scotland as a charm against witchcraft and enchant- 
ment . — Jamies Collier. 

Ok Peukiko Pobest akd Oekamektal Trees. — Particular regard 
should be paid to their health and vigour, and not to their size and 
age. A vigorous tree, full of sap, and twenty years of age, may be 
pruned with more safety than a stunted one lifteeu years old, because 
the parts cut over would heal sooner in the former one, from its being 
full of sap, than in the latter, which was deficient in sap ; indeed, the 
whole art of j)runing consists in thinning out the branches according 
to the size, health, and vigour of the tree ; to have the tree as well 
poised with branches as circumstances will allow, and leaving those 
branches on the tree which wdll assist the general circulation of the 
sap. — Forester. 

To Heal the Wotjkds or Trees. — When the tree is cut, or 
otherwise wounded, smooth the place with a sharp knife, and if 
cankered scrape or cut it all out ; then put 3- lb. of tallow^ into 2 lb. of 
tar, warm it over the fire till the tallow is melted, then add 1 oz. of 
saltpetre, stir it together, and lay it on the parts you want to heal. 


BRIEF EEMAEKS, &c. 

Steecitlia guttata. — The bark of this tree the Mnlabars convert into a 
flaxy substance, of which the natives of the lower coasts of Wynaad continue to 
make a sort of clothing. The tree is felled, the branches lopped olf, and the trunk 
cut into pieces of six feet long, a ])erpendi(?ular incision being made in each piece ; 
the bark is opened and taken off whole, chopped, washed, and dried in the sun. 
By these means, and without any further process, it becomes fit for the purposes 
of clothing. — Hooker, Jour. Hot. 

Botten Tan. — As a constant subscriber to the Floricultural Cabinet, permit 
mo to ask, through the medium of your widely circulated magazine, for some 
information from the readers thereof as to the use of rotten tan, whether it has 
properties os a manure, besides being useful to lighten heavy soil, and what plants 
flourish in it, when mixed with other compost?— H. Spencer. 

Cause of Dew. — The discovery of Dufay remained a barren fact until the at- 
tention of Dr. ells was directed to the subject. He argued that, as a clear and 
cloudless sky radiates little or no heat towards the surface of the earth, all objects 
placed on the surface, which are good radiators, must necessarily fall in tempera- 
ture during the night, if they be in a situation in which they are not exposed to 
the radiation of other objects in their neighbourhood. Crass, and otlier products 
of vegetation, are in general good radiators of heat. The vegetation which covers 
the ground in an open champaign country on a clear night will therefore undergo 
a depression of temperature, because it will absorb less heat than it radiates. The 
vegetables which thus acquire a lower temperature than the atmosphere, reduce 
the air immediately contiguous to them to a temperature below saturation, and a 
proportionately copious condensation of vapour lakes place, nud a deposition of 
dew 18 formed on the leaves and flowers of all vegetables. In fact every object, in 
proportion as it is a good radiator, receives a deposition of moisture. On the 
other hand, objects which are bad radiators are observed to be free from dew. 
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Blades of grass sustain large pellucid dew-drops, while the naked soil in their 
neighbourhood is free from them. 

Gardens of the South Sea IsiiANDS. — “A garden is a yaluable acquisition in 
this part of the world ; and, next to our dwellings, we regard it as an important 
part of our domestic establishment. As soon as the sites of our houses were fixed, 
we employed natiyes to enclose a piece of ground adjoining them. I had received 
from Governor Macquarie, in New South Wales, a hundred ears of Egyptian 
wheat, which being a kind frequently grown in a warm climate, it was supposed 
might flourish in these islands. The grain was planted with care, and grew 
remarkably well ; the leaves were green, aud grew liigh and strong, and the ears 
large ; but as they began to turn yellow, it appeared that scarcely one of them con- 
tained a single grain of corn, aud the few that were found were shrivelled and diy. 
Potatoes were also tried, and have been repeatedly planted since, in different 
situations and seasons ; but although, after the first growth, they usually appear 
like young potatoes, if planted again, they are invariably soft and sweet, very 
small, and by no means so palatable as the indigenous sweet potato. 

“ At Asariaita, I had sown a number of seeds from England, Rio J aneiro, and 
New South Wales. Coffee and Cashew-nuts {Anacardium occidentals) I had 
before planted in boxes ; they grew well, but the Coffee and Cashew-nuts were 
totally destroyed by the goats, which, leaping the fence one day, in a few minutes 
ate up the plants, on which I had bestowed much care. I succeeded, however, in 
preserving the Custard-apple {Annona triloba^ or squamosa) that I had brought 
from Rio, and plants from it are now bearing fruit in several of the islands. In 
addition to these, I was enabled to cultivate Papaw -apple {Carica 'papaya) ^ French- 
beans, carrots, turnips, cabbage, and Indian-com j while our little flower-garden in 
Iluahine was adorned with the Convohmlua major and minor ^ Capsicum^ Selianthus 
and Amaranihus, with several brilliant native flowers, amongst which the Qar* 
deuia and Hibiscus rosa sinensis were always conspicuous. The front of our house 
was shaded by orange trees, and our garden enclosed with a citron hedge. 

** The natives display a taste for the beautiful, in their fondness of flowers. The 
Gardenia^ Hibiscus^ and Amaranthus were often wove in the most graceful wreaths 
and garlands, aud worn on their brows. They were delighted when the Sunflower 
(^lleliatithus) was added to their flowers. The king and queen passed by my gar- 
den, when the first ever grown in the islands was in flower, and came in to admire 
its size and brilliant colours. Soon after their return, I received a note from the 
king, asking a flower for the queen, and also one for her sister. I sent them each 
a small one ; and the next time they appeared in public, the large Sun-flowers were 
fixed as ornaments in their hair.’* — J, Stainer. 


ELOEAL OPEEATIOIS^S EOE PEBEUAEY. 

Particular attention is now necessary to provide an ample supply of robust bushy 
plants for the summer’s floral display of the Flower Garden aud Lawn. If 
deferred later, tho^ plants will be in proportion weaker, therefore be determined to 
have a good stock by the end, of April. To accomplish this, sow seeds, put in 
cuttings, divide suitable perennials, pot off singly the autumn-struck plants, etc. 
Do not delay these required operations, but immediately attend to them. Now 
too is the time to make a plan of tho^ow'er-garden, etc., and mark each bed with 
the name of the plants required, which will be a guide for stock required. 

Flower Garden. — Plant Roses, and prune the hardy class, cutting back to 
two or at most three buds, not only the young shoots of last year, but the naked 
wood of previous years. Rich manure must be laid over the roots of all Roses, 
removing a few inches of the soil, and filling up the hollow with it, then sprfnkle 
over a little earth to prevent it drying. Hollyhocks^ Rerennial and Biennial 
herbaceous plants should be planted immediately, or they will not be sufficiently 
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wUbUdMd to Uoom- weU, if defemf much loai|«r. Anmialt, bow amne of th« 
iHwdier kinds towards end of the month, covering rather deepen than later on. 
J^fik and beds should he stirred over, pressing the soil firmly to the plants, 
and see they are protected as directed last month. Stir the surface of all flower- 
beds, and add fresh loam, rotten manure or leaf-mould, if not previously done. 

protect the beds from fi^t, and where any plants appear, screen from strong 
winds, also beds of autumn-planted Ranunculus and Anemones. Auriculas and 
. Po^aa^Aifs, take off suckers, top dress, keep from frost, but give air freely at other 
times, and let them have manure-water twice a week ; also sow seeds in pans^ if 
omitted last summer. Ranunculus bed make directly ; it will duly settle by the 15th, 
when they must be planted, if the weather permit. The tubers must be five inches 
apart, and be covered Ik inch j also, if the soil be rather dry, press the surface a 
little firm after planting. Pinks, Pansies, Carnations, and Picotees in pots, must 
have a free admission of air, and in wet weather tilt the lights on both sides. 
Bepot the show Pansies into those they are to bloom in, give a liberal drainage, 
and a rich loamy soil j let them have manure-water twice a week. Sow Mignonette 
for boxes in small pots, and turn out into them in April with entire balls. Tuberose 
plant in pots, or border, in a wami situation. Shrubs for forcing next winter must 
now he pott^ such as Persian Lilacs, Azaleas, Kalmias, etc. Verbenas that 
are beginning to he spotted by mildew, dust them over and under with sulphur ; 
place some plants in heat to push cuttings for striking, and if green-fiy attack, 
fumigate freely with tobacco. Protect the early buds of Tree Pceonies from injuiy 
by frost, also Chrysanthemunm in pots. 

G-begnhouse. — Cinerarias, repot ; if the green-fly attack, fumigate immediately. 
Place them near the glass; a pit-frame (dry, is best). Calceolarias, repot, to 
have them large. Camellias, inarch or graft; before the new shoots begin to 
push, place in a hot-bed frame. I)o not allow the blooming plants to lack 
water, or flower-buds will drop ; let them have manure-water alternately. Put 
in cuttings of the single-flowered to graft upon. Pelargoniums to bloom in 
May, now repot into blooming-pots, and repot the smaller plants ; also giro 
plenty of air. Epacris, Corroeas, Acacias, Coronillas, etc., will now be gay; 
Water seldom, but give as much as will moisten the entire ball at each time. 
Ericas attacked with mildew, sprinkle sulphur over and under. Alstrodmerias, 
irepot. Air admit freely, when dty and mild. Azaleas, place in wannest part. 
Chinese Primroses, give manure-water ; it improves the colours of flowers. Fuchsias, 
prune in freely, and start the best sorts in a hot-bed j train, put in ciittiugs, and 
as soon as shoots have pushed a little, repot the plants. Begonias, some are fine 
for bloom now. Show Pelargoniums must be put into their blooming-pots, with 
balls entire. Scarlet Pelargoniwins, see to the large plants, pot if required for 
extra specimens, etc. ; gently bring them on. Insects wUl now be moving, fumigate 
sulphur, etc., and attend to it at once. Pot the Lilium lancifolium for early 
bloom, also greenbouse Amaryllises, Ixias, Oxalis, etc. Occasionally stir up the 
surface of the soil in pots, it promotes the health of the plants. 

PoiiClNG Stove, Frame, etc. — Achimenes, Amaryllis, Gloxinias, Oesnerias, 
etc., now Start another lot, and pot off singly any which have pushed of those 
started last month. Sow seeds of Balsams, Cockscomb, Amaranthus, Salpiglossis, 
Brachycome, Asters, Stocks, Double Indian Pinks, Leptosiphon Calceolaria, 
Linum grandijlorum rubrum, Chinese Primrose, etc. Calceolarias and Cinerarias 
succeed best in a warm moist temperature, in a pit frame kept about 56°, giving air 
freely, and fumigate often. Myacinths must be near the glass ; change the water 
in glasses every fourth day. Put in cuttings of Fuchsias, Alonsoas, Double 
Eugwort, Shrubby Calceolemas, Cupheas, Salvias, Eeliotropes, Geraniums, Ver- 
benas, Bouvardias, lAnum trigynum, Petunias, Antirrhinums, Anagallis, etc., ' 
for beds. Cinerarias, introduce a few to bloom early. Ixoras, and similar stove 
or greenhouse plants intended for exhibitions, should be repotted, pruned, and 
tramed ; for the stove section a hot but moist temperature is best. Eoses fre- 
^ttently syringe, and fumigate occasionally, to keep down grcon»fly. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS^ 

aESN:EIMA DOIS-CKELAABIL 

Amongst the existing beauties of Flora, the plants belonging to the 
jN’at. Ord. Gesneriacece rank with the most lovely of our exotic orna- 
ments, especially so are those of the genera Achimenes and Gesnerias, 
which by a proper course of treatment can be had in fine bloom 
every day in the jrear. Their value, too, is enhanced by succeeding 
80 admirably diinng the dull months of autumn and winter, when 
the gay appearance of the richly coloured flowers are strikingly 
elegant and attractive, eminently calculated to adorn the stove, warm 
conservatory, and drawing-room. 

The charming Gesneria which we now figure is an hybrid, which 
was produced in the Botanic Gj-arden at &hent. M. Donckelaar, 
jun., the chief director of that establishment, states that a blossom 
of Gesneria discolor had been impregnated by pollen from one of 
Ligeria (Gloxinia) ruhra, and the result was the production of this 
highly beautiful flowering plant. 

Our illustration was taken from a plant furnished to our artist by 
M. Donckelaar, who states that it is the most faithful portrait yet 
published. We regret, however, that M. Donckelaar had not at that 
time a plant more fully in flower, for our readers will perceive in 
our figure that there were nearly thirty blossom-buds which were 
unexpanded. We have seen several plants of it in bloom, and not 
one had less than from twelve to twenty fully expanded flowers, and 
the fine panicled spike, elevated above the two noble heart-shaped 
leaves, had a strikingly beautiful appearance. 

As previously observed, it may be had in bloom all the year, by 
starting plants into growth at suitable successive periods, and ^ter 
blooming gradually, to withhold water till the soil is all but dry, in 
which barely moist state the tubers must be kept undisturbed in the 
pot during the necessary time of rest, and be placed where they will 
be preserved from damp and frost. 

It flourishes with sii^ar treatment to other Gesneria^ and Achi^ 
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menes, grown either one plant in a pot, or three or four in a pan, as 
stated by Mr Prestoe in our last month’s Magazine. 

We saw it in great vigour, grown in a compost of equal parts of 
light turfy loam, good fibrous peat, and old dry cow-dung, with a 
sprinkling of silver sand, and a liberal drainage ; this compost was 
not sifted, but well broken by the hand. It is readily increased by 
its underground tubers, and very easy to cultivate. 

The plants can be brought to a blooming condition in a hot-bed 
frame or warm pit, and when beginning to unfold their flowers, may 
be taken to the conseiwatory or greenhouse during the period from 
April to October, but afterwards must be in a "warmer temperature, 
either in the stove or other suitable room. It merits a place in every 
collection of this class of plants. 


TEEATMEJNTT OE ACHIMENES PICTA. 

BY ME. W. S. PEESTOE, EOTAL GAEDENS, KEW. 

Amongst the various species of this interesting genus of plants, the 
A.picta is one of the most ornamental, both for summer and winter 
decorations, its beautiful variegated foliage and bright orange-coloured 
flowers rendering it a great favourite. Although it is so well known, 
perhaps a few hints on a very successful method of growing it will 
be useful to some of your readers. 

It is a plant which can be propagated either from its leaves or 
from the small, brown-coloured, scaly tubers, which are generally very 
plentiful upon the stolons, or from the scaly tubers under ground ; 
the last arc most preferable, as they produce stronger, plants, 
which do not require so much trouble as by the other methods. 
Tubers should be started into growth at four different periods of the 
year, -vdz., the beginning of February, the middle of March, the 
beginning of May, and the middle of June. By starting them at 
the above specified times, there will be a succession of Howlers from 
the beginning of July to the end of the year. The soil most suitable 
for them is one-third leaf-mould, one-third "well-rotted dung, and one- 
third peat and sand, with a little fine charcoal mixed therewith. Pans 
should be prepared for them, by first cleaning them, then placing 
about one inch of drainage at the bottom of each, covering the drainage 
with a little moss to keep the soil from washing down amongst it, 
and the yan should then be filled wdth the above compost to about 
an inch from the top ; the tubers should be then shaken carefully 
from their resting pot, and be placed rather thickly all over the soil in 
the pan, there should be just enough soil to cover them ; they 
should then receive a good watering, and be placed in a bottom heat, 
not too hot, in a cucumber frame, if there be no other suitable con- 
venience at hand. Great care must be taken in not allowing them 
to sufier from want of water, neither should they have so much as to 
keep them soddened. When they have grown about an inch above 
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tlie soil, they must be carefully removed from the pans, by thrusting 
a stick down below each and so lifting them up. Pans must be prepared 
for them as above directed ; the most suitable-sized pans for their 
present reception are those which are eight inches across and four 
inches deep. In arranging the plants, place from four to eight 
bulbs in each pan, after which they must have a gentle sprinkling of 
warm water and be again placed in bottom heat. In fine weather, 
occasionally sprinkle them over head with clear warm water. They 
must be protected from the direct rays of the sun, or the foliage will 
be of a brown colour, instead of the beautiful netted green and 
white. When they have grown about six inches high, the outside 
plants (those next the rim of the pan) must have their tops taken 
off with a sharp knife, leaving the centre one to grow without stopping; 
this will prevent them being drawn up weakly, as is often the case 
when all are allowed to grow unstopped; but by permitting the 
centre one only, the outer ones push lateral branches, and the whole 
form a handsome pyramidal-shaped bush, displaying the flowers to 
full view over the whole. Careful attention must be given to supply 
them with a due sufficiency of water at the roots ; and, on the other 
hand, do not allow steam, which in a hot-bed frame arises from fer- 
menting materials, to inj ure the leaves, for, if not guarded against, it 
will make the leaves appear very unsightly, as well as cause the 
flower-buds to fall off. 

When the plants begin to expand their flowers, they must be re- 
moved to a drier atmosphere, in the stove, warm conservatory, or 
greenhouse, there to display their increasing beauty and splendour ; 
when they have ceased to flower they must be taken to a cooler 
house, and there allowed to dry gradually. When the tubers are 
fully ripe, they only require to be put in a dry place, protected from 
frost and damp, till required for next season’s cultivation.* 


KEMAEKS ON THE BEUGMANSIA ELAVA. 

BY A PEACTIOAL GAEBENEE. 

This fine blooming plant is so well worth the attention of all who 
possess a greenhouse, that I think it cannot be too strongly recom- 
mended, and when treated in the manner I am about to explain will, 
I am sure, make its already sensible attractions doubly interesting. 
In the border of a conservatory I had a plant of JSru^mansia arhorea, 
which, in the course of the summer of 1853, attained the height of 
six feet of clear stem ; after having bloomed and east its leaves it was 
taken up, repotted, and placed in a cool and dry vinery for tbe winter. 
In the spring of 1838, about the middle of March, it was turned out 
of the pot, the old soil cleared from the roots, and repotted in good 
turfy loam and dung. It was now taken to the pine stove, where a 

* In last month’s number there was a mistake at page 28, line 88 ; instead 
of ninety degrees during the night, it should be 
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heat was iBaintained, in wHch it soon made fresh growth from 
uie top of the plant, emitting seyeral shoots near eaoh other, two only 
of which were retained. While this was going on, I obtained from a 
' neighbour a small plant of JBru^manHaJlava, which had been excited 
about the same time as the plant above alluded to. ^ As soon as the 
stronger shoot of JB, arhorea had grown about six inches, the small 
plant of jB. Jlava was inarched upon it, and it very soon united, as 
became apparent from its increased vigour of growth. When all was 
considered safe, the inarched plant was detached, the bandages 
removed, the other shoot was mso displaced, and JB, aurea, having 
the full supply of sap from a vigorous and more robust-growing plant, 
sOon made a fine head, and in the autumn, when in bloom, exhibited 
fiir more conspicuously, from its elevated position, its large and 
beautiful golden trumpet-like flowers. I have practised the same 
process, too, with a stock of JB, arhorea^ being only six inches high, 
and the increased vigour of the JB, Jlava both in growth and bloom 
was equally admirable. 

Last winter, I procured a plant of the new yellow doahlejlowered 
Brugmantia^ and this has bloomed freely, forming a rather bushy 
plant two feet high. I inarched a branch of it to the B. arhorea^ and 
the flowers are nearly double the size of those on the naturd plant. 


DIOSCOEEA BATATAS, 

AS A SUBSTITUTE EOE THE POTATO. 

Thebe have been many attempts of late years to find a substitute for 
the potato, in consequence of the disease which has bo extensively 
devastated the crops, and much has been written and said upon the 
subject. 

Although scarcely within the province of the Blobtcultueal 
Cabinet, we cannot omit to bring under the notice of our readers a 
few particulars of the above plant, which is now exciting considerable 
interest, and is likely to become a staple article of food. 

It has been im^operly confounded by some with B.japonica. It 
was mtroduced to^urope, about four years ago, by M. de Montigny 
thei^en^ consul at Shang-Hai, from China. In the last two editions 
of the '‘Bon Jardinier,** M. Louis Vilmorin has communicated the 
results of his experience in the cultivation of this plant. 

Bwecorea Batatas, or the Chinese Tam, is cultivated through a great 
portion of the Chinese empire under the name of Tchow-ya. It has 
been proved by M. Decaisne to be perfectly hardy around Paris, and 
doubt that it will be found so in our own country. 

The rhizomes, or roots, are perennial, very large and long, attaining 
ncOT two feet, and weighing from one to two pounds each ; they arc 
eUtb-thaped, the bottom or thick end is as large as a man’s fist, taper- 
ing upwards to the small end, which is as thick as the finger. The 
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skin is a pale brawn, and covered with manjr fibrous rootlets. The 
flesh is as white as snow, and free from visible fibres and woody 
matter ; the flavour is pleasant, being a root which contains a large 
amount of farina, with a greater quantity of starch and less water 
than the potato, which consequently renders it more nutritive. 
When cooked, either by roasting or steaming, they have the appear- 
ance and taste like the potato ; but when boiled they are so soft 
that, as M. Decaisne says, a slight pressure converts them into a 
paste resembling that made from the finest wheaten flour. They are 
cooked in half the time required for potatoes. 

Independent of the above excellent qualities, there is every pro- 
bability of its taking a still more important position in the economy 
of the country, for when dried and reduced to powder it is equal to 
arrow-root, or mixed in the proportion of one-third with two-thirds 
of wheaten flour, it makes an extremely light and wholesome bread, 
as well as superior pastry. 

The stems, which are about the thickness of a small cane, from 
six to seven feet long, and lie prostrate, are annual, and die down 
yearly ; they are purple spotted with white. The leaves are heart- 
shaped, prQduced opposite, in pairs. 

The method of cultivation is as foUov si plant the sets, which are 
cut from two or three inches of the upper portion of the root (the 
remainder being serviceable for cooking), cn the tops of ridges, which 
should be about a foot high, and not more apart, early in April being 
the best time. When planted in this maimer, it will only be neces- 
sary to dig one spade deep in taking them up, and the ground is 
levelled at the same time. The plants should not be staked, because 
when allowed to trail over the ground they tend to preserve the 
moisture from evaporation. If allowed to grow too vigorously, the 
roots will be smaller than when the plants are kept pruned and 
shortened. The Chinese increase it by layering. It may be abun- 
dantly propagated by this means, as well as by cuttings. In China it 
is exclusively grown in sandy soils, where other crops will not 
flourish. 

The roots will keep well for a year and upwards, and are not liable 
to shoot ^ as the potato does. 

In the neighbourhood of Paris they remained devoid of any pro- 
tection, without sustaining any injury, and pushed freely in the 
spring. 

It has been calculated the produce nearly doubles that of the 
potato, being about, twenty-four tons per acre. 

Por culinary purposes as well as for cattle it will, no doubt, become 
a most valuable vegetable. 

To those who are desirous of obtaining farther information, we 
recommend an excellent pamphlet published by Mr. John Henderson 
of Kingskerswell, South Devon, entitled “The Chinese Potato,” 
price one shilling, which contains a fine lithographic drawing of the 
root and plant, of the natural size, also a full account of its history, 
culture, etc. 





DESIGN EOE A FLOWEE GAEDEN, BY T. EITTGEE, ESQ. 



Thb design annexed to this article, it will be perceived, is enclosed by a thickly planted shrubbery 
and a verge of grass inside. Should water be available, the oval clump in the centre may be con- 
verted into a basin for gold and silver fish. The small circles, one at each end of the clump, are 
intended as sites for vases to contain flowers. At the extreme end is a place indicated for a circular 
seat or alcove. The shrubs selected for planting on the cojnpartmentB of grass should be dwarf 
evergreens of the choicest kinds. 



EEMABKS ON SCHIZANTHUS EETUSUS. 

BY AMICUS. 

In a recent number some particulars are given of this very handsome 
genus of plants. I beg to contribute a few additional observations, 
and in domg so remark that the roots of all the species of Schizanthus 
are very tender, and easily injured ; the first effect of injury visible 
is the drooping of the leaves of the plants, as if for want of water, 
which is too often administered as a remedy; very shortly after 
drooping, the plant falls over, the stem having cankered just above 
the soil. We have more than once experienced this ; and as a remedy 
recommend the pots in which they are grown to be well drained, 
and the plants to be rather elevated in the centre of the pots, judicious 
waterings, and light soil. Those intended for the principal flowering 
should be sown the previous summer, or early in the autumn ; and in 
Eebruary or March another sowing should be made to succeed. The 
autumn sowings, or rather those of the previous summer, should be sown 
in the middle of July and beginning of August. Light rich mould is 
the most suitable for the purpose. As soon as the plants have formed 
two proper leaves, pot them in sixty-sized pots, drained so as to allow 
the water to pass ofi‘ freel3^ They should remain in these pots in a 
cool airy 2>art of the greenhouse or dry frame during the winter ; and 
about tJie beginning of March be shifted into pots a size larger, which 
shifting should be repeated as often as the roots reach to the sides of 
the pots. The soil should be composed of about equal parts of peat, 
well-rotted dung, and light sandy loam. When the frosts are over, 
the plants may either be turned into the borders in a light sandy soil, 
or reserved to flower in pots at the option of the cultivator. 


HOLCUS SACCHARATTJS. 

BY ME. JOHN HENDEESON, KINGSKEESWELL, SOUTH DEVON. 

Whilst travelling, in the autumn of last year, in Belgium and Prance, 
I met with the Solcus saccharatus^ the properties and qualities of 
which 1 now purpose to describe. It is not strictly speaking a new 
plant, since it was cultivated in Italy in the fifteenth century, where 
it was probably introduced by the Yenetians and Q-enoese, during 
the period of the great maritime intercourse which then existed. It 
was not, however, known among us until about five years since, when 
M. de Montigny, the Prench consul at Shang-Hai, sent a collection 
of seeds to the Greographical Society at Paris, among which was found 
a packet labelled “ Sugar-cane of the North of China.** These seeds 
were distributed with great liberality in Prance, and, as in the case of 
the Dioscorea, many experiments were tried, and the results carefully 
noted. These have been most fully described by the able Editor of 
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the Gardeners^ Chronicle (in an article, January 20th, 1855), which 
is BO replete with information that, in availing myself of the kind 
permission I have received, I shall quote portions of it. “ The juice 
of the Solcus furnishes,** M. Vilmorin, I)irecteur of the Jardin des 
Plantes in Paris, observes, “ three important products — sugar, alco- 
hol, and a fermented liquor analogous to cider. When the juice is 
obtained from peeled canes it is almost colourless, and may be said 
to consist of merely sugar and water. Its density varies from 1.05 
to 1.075, and the proportion of its sugar from 10 to 16 per cent. 
Sometimes, however, as much as a thira of the total amount of sugar 
is not crystallizable, and to this circumstance is attributed the facifity 
with which the Juice enters into fermentation, and the large amount 
of alcohol it affords compared with the quantity of sugar directly 
indicated by the saccharometer. Prom this it appears that the sac- 
charine matter of the plant cannot be rendered wholly available in 
the sugar manufactory; for about one-third of it is lost. On the 
other hand, the state m which that one-third exists is considered the 
most favourable for the distiller, and for preparing a fermented liquor 
resembling cider. It is not expected that the JSolcxis can compete 
with Peet as regards marketable sugar produced in the north and 
middle of Prance ; but in the south of Prance and Algeria, or indeed 
in any region between where the Sugar-cane ceases to thrive and 
the 44th degree of latitude, the Holcus may be profitably cultivated 
for sugar.’* Elsewhere M. Vilmorin concludes, from the results of 
his 'experiments, that it will be most advantageously cultivated for its 
alcoholic products. Its value in this respect may be estimated by 
the result of some experiments which he has made. He obtained 
from stems, from which the peel had been stripped, at the rate of from 
55 to 60 per cent, of juice. The unper joints and spikes w'ere only 
cut off; but by cutting off more, ana subjecting the stems to a better 
process of crushing, he thinks that 70 per cent, of juice could be 
obtained. The quantity of stems employed, large and small together, 
was 553 lbs., which gave 23 gallons of juice, of the density of 1.052 ; 
and as the pressing was done in a common cider press, he estimated 
that upwards of three gallons w^ere lost in moistening the large sur- 
faces of the apparatus. 

^^The quantity of sugar from the Holcus has been estimated higher 
than that from feeet-root ; but the small difference would not com- 
pensate for the extra labour required for preparing the canes, and for 
the greater difficulty in extracting. The quantity of spirit, however, 
far exceeds that derived from Beet-root, the difference being upwards 
of sixty gallons on the produce of an acre. A liquoi* resembling cider 
can also be made from the Holcus, and is said to b(' very good when 
properly prepared. The quantity of juice would be 1207 gallons from 
the ]. reduce of an acre. For making this liquor, the canes require 
to be either exposed to the sun for several days, in order to concen- 
trate the juices by evaporation, or to be placed in a slow oven ; or the 
iuice, after being pressed out, must be boiled down to the required 
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density, along with about seven ounces of fresh oak chips for every 
twenty-two gallons of juice. The juice readily ferments with the 
addition of a little yeast, or with a bunch of grapes squeezed into it.” 

The above statements have been taken from M. Louis Vilmorm’s 
reports. There is no doubt that the Solcm saccharatus may be pro- 
fitably grown in England for distillation (provided no objection be 
made by the Excise authorities). Not only may the above commercial 
articles be prepared from it, but that which has hitherto been con- 
sidered as refuse is found to consist to a very great extent of excellent 
fibre, which can be readily extracted and bleached, and is worth at 
least £10 to £15 per ton to the paper-makers. This very important 
fact seems to remove all doubt as to the value of the Holcm to culti- 
vators. 

I pass by the consideration of the question as to the facilities 
ofiered by this plant for the making of sugar, since, as a great portion 
of the saccharine matter cannot be crystallized, it is the more valuable 
for the purposes of distillation, inasmuch as, from that very fact, it 
produces an alcohol of better qualit 3 ^ It is in this point of view 
that I consider this plant demands especial consideration, since the 
sugar it contains being of a nature analogous to that of the grape, 
renders it of more than ordinary value. This will, I think, be seen 
at once by a careful nerusal of the article already quoted ; but in addi- 
tion thereto I will adduce the opinion of Dr. Turrell, who, in a com- 
munication to the Minister of War, informed him that ‘‘ M. de Beau- 
regard having fermented (by means of the refuse of grapes) a quan- 
tity of the juice of the Holcus in his wine-vats, obtained an alcohol 
of excellent flavour, which he sent to the market at Marseilles, where 
it realized the same price as the ordinary alcohols there exposed.” 
Now when we consider how materially the wine crops have been 
affected by disease, it is of the utmost moment that some great sub- 
stitute should be provided. Of all that have yet been tried, Dr. 
Turrell assigns to the IIolciis the highest place, since, he says, it pro- 
duces an alcohol altogether superior to anything else that has been 
proposed. He further informs us that the district of Toulon will be 
in a position to cultivate this year (1855) 2500 acres. Estimating the 
alcohol extracted at the rate of five per cent, upon the juice, he 
reckons the produce at 28,000 hectolitres of pure alcohol ; this being 
valued at 180 francs the hectolitre, would yield a return of 5,040,000 
francs, being at the rate of £80 per English acre. And wheji we take 
into account the statement of the Doctor, that this estimate is less 
than the actual return, w’e cannot but be surprised at the enormous 
profit resulting from its cultivation, and many will doubtless see that 
to till the fields at home will be more remunerative than a long voyage 
across the sea to dig up the gold of California. 

These, then, are the results of the experiments already made, and 
they are such as, in my opinion, to convince any who consider the 
question impartially, and who also take into account the simple method 
of its cultivation, that a more valuable or remunerative plant has not 
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been presented to the notice of the public for many years past, if ever. 
There are points, however, which demand consideration, and these have 
been so well put, with his usual foresight, by Dr. Lindley, that in 
answering his questions I seem to meet all that can arise. He asks — 
1st. Whether our climate is warm enough for it ? Experience alone 
can show ; but from the fact of its growing in Belgium and the north 
of France, I think there is every reason to answer the question in the 
affirmative. 2nd. Whether the Excise law's wdll permit its use for dis- 
tillation ? Here, again, we could only solve this difficulty by an appeal 
to the Excise authorities. Their past course of action, how'ever, w ould 
lead one to augur that they would give facilities for this purpose, when 
we consider the large amount of grain which would be saved to the 
country. It is w'eU knowm that at one period most stringent laws 
were in force as regarded the manufiicture of sugar, and that now 
the cultivation of beet-root in Ireland for this purpose is not only 
allowed but encouraged. But supposing they did not, the growler 
has still a remunerative field for its use ; since, carefully manufactured, 
it would produce a cider of a rich and sparkling nature, yielding, as 
already shown, a produce of 1207 gallons per acre ; and, as it is sown 
in May, and the ground cleared in November, this would be no small 
addition to the cultivator’s annual receipts. 3rd. Whether its refuse 
can be utilized ? I answer, undoubtedly. I liave discovered that the 
plant contains a large amount of fibre that can be used in the manu- 
facture of paper ; whether of the finest quality yet remains to be seen. 
If it meets the last requirement, its value will be considerably en- 
hanced; but it has been already ascertained (from specimens sub- 
mitted to competent judges) that its market value is, as stated by Dr. 
Lindley, £10 per ton. An acre would yield about four tons, or £40, 
after the extraction of the saccharine matter. So that even if* it should 
not be allowed to be used for distillation, even if few' should be dis- 
posed to make cider, it would amply repay cultivation for the fibre 
alone. As an article of food for cattle it is also invaluable ; it is used 
in India, under the name of Jowaree, largely, in preference to the 
coarse grass or hay obtainable there, in feeding tlieir hunters and 
chargers, which thrive well upon it ; so much so indeed, that wlien 
sent to the coast for racing purposes, a supply of it invariably accom- 
panies them. 

It seems, as I write, that I am describing that of wffiich many have 
dreamt, but few hoped to see. It seems as if I w'ere dwelling in 
imagination upon a plant wffiich all would w^elcome as a boon ; but I 
am doing no such thing. I am merely giving a dry detail of positive 
facts ; and those facts I must leave to tell their own tale, and exert 
their influence upon the several classes of readers most deeply in- 
terested in this question. 

All soils suitable for cereal crops seem to be adapted to this plant, 
but alluvial ones appear to agree with it more particularly. I have 
also seen it vegetate admirably in a light stony soil. It may be sown 
(and this is the best way) about the middle of May, after the ground 
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has been well worked, and prepared as fine as possible, in drills of 
from twenty to twenty-four inches apart, and in sowing, the seed 
must be covered very lightly with earth. When up in June, it will 
be necessary to weed the plants, at the same time thinning them out 
to one foot apart. This operation requires care, as the plant in its 
young state resembles so much the surrounding herbs, that it can 
scarcely be distinguished from them. 

The second method, and which I merely mention, as many parties 
may have only procured a small packet of seed, is to sow, on a gentle 
heat, or a warm sheltered situation, in April, and afterwards trans- 
plant to the above distances. By this means the plants will be con- 
siderably advanced ; although, from experiments already made, it does 
not appear to have any effect in enhancing its value, as far as its sac- 
charine produce is concerned ; and moreover, as it appears this plant 
is essentially rich in hydrocarbonaceous products, the best mode of 
manuring the ground will be by digging or ploughing in green crops 
in the month of April, after the manner so extensively adopted in 
Germany.* 


NOTES ON NEW AND SELECT PIANTS. 

29. Datuea iifmilis. Nat. Ord. Solanacem, Syn. D.fiava^jiore 
pleno. This fine species has been cultivated in this country since 
1829, but is still very rare in collections. It is inferior in size to 
most of the genus, attaining only about four feet in height, compact 
and bushy habit, the main stem robust and thick. Tlie flowers are 
numerous, large and open, constantly double, of a clear amber-yellow, 
measuring six inches across, and nine in length, trumpet formed ; they 
exhale a feeble but agreeable odour. It is altogether an excellent 
acquisition for the greenhouse or conservatory ; it is, however, suffi- 
ciently hardy to bear the open air during the summer. The D. alha 
is indigenous to India, and it is thought this species has the same 
origin, but we cannot say definitely. (^Yor. des Serves, 972.) 

30. Stanhopea Devonieihsis. Nat. Ord. Orcliidece. Syn. S. macu- 
losa. This handsome species has been dedicated to the Duke of Devon- 
shire. It has been for some time in our collections, and is believed 
to be a Peruvian introduction. It resembles in colour S. tigrina, 
but is easily distinguished by the form of the epichilium. Each 
blossom is about three inches long, and three broad; pale sulphur, 
ornamented with large spots and blotches of a bright crimson maroon. 
{^Flor. des Serves, 974.) 

31. TvdjEA gioantea. Nat. Ord. Gesneriacece. Syn. Achimenes 
gigantea. This is the first of four Gesneriaceous hybrids obtained in 
1853, in the establishment of M. Van Houtte, at Ghent, through the 

* For fuller particulars wo refer our readers to Mr. Henderson’s excellent pam- 
plilet on Holcus saccharatus, its Description and OuUure, which also contains 

admii’ably engraved figure of the plant. — ^E ditoh. 
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irOTES ON NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 


33. (tEonom.i cor.\.llifeba. ^at. Ord. FalmacecB. A small reed- 
like Palm, lately received at Kew from the Jardiu dea Plantes, at 
Paris. Its native country is unknown, but Sir William Hooker con- 
siders it a probable inhabitant of the tropical parts of South America, 
where upwards of thirty 8pecie.s of this genus have been detected 
and de.scribed by various authors. It usually attains the height of 
five feet, having a stem of about two inches in diameter, at the foot 
of which the roots form a conical mass, with tJie upper portion exposed. 
The leaves are terminal, ten or twelve in number, each about two 
feet long, split half-way up, forming two broad acuminate lobes ; the 
margin is serrated. Prom the axil of the leaves the peduncle rises, a 
foot long, bearing a cylindrical spadix, almost as long as the latter, 
which is at first green, and afterwards of a bright coral-red ; on this 
the flowers are produced, which appear like red beads arranged 
spirally. (Bo 10x^^483.) 

31. iEciiMEA MUCEONiFLOEA. Kat. Ord. Bromeliacew. Sent to 
Sir William Hooker from Demorara, by his Excellency Oovernor 
Barkly. It first flowered in this country in September, 1854. The 
foliage is about a foot in length, of a bluish-green, provided with 
dark brown spines. The flowers are yellow, and are borne on a spike 
about four inches long. The bracts are large, and scarlet. The fruit 
is a pyramidal berry, of an intense blue. It requires the temperature 
of a stove. (Bot. Mag. 4832.) 

35. Talinum polyandeum. Hat. Ord. BortalacecB. An annual, 
which first flowered in the greenhouse at Kew, in August, 1854. The 
leaves are about three inches in length, narrow, fleshy ; stems some- 
what red, nine inches long. The flowers are rosy purple, resembling a 
small Calandrinia in form. It is a native of the Swan Eiver settle- 
ment, and seeds were sent to this country by Mr, Drummond. (Bot. 
Mag. 4833:) 
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86. Billbebgia WbthebbIiLI. Nat. Ord. Bromeliaoea. Eor a 
moist stove this is an acquisition, being very showy, and of easy cul- 
ture. It is a native of Brazil ; plants were sent from Bahia by J ames 
Wetherell, Esq., British Vice-Consul at that city. It flowered in 
December, 1864. The leaves are radical, nearly a foot long. The 
flowers form a thick pendent sjike, rose, white, and blue ; the bracts 
are large, in many cases three inches long, of a brilliant red. [BoU 
Mag, 4835.) 

37. Bolbophtlltjm lasiab^thijm. Nat. Ord. OrcJiidea, Syn. 
Anisopetalvm lasianthum, A native of Manilla and the Indian 
Islands. A specimen has flowered ,at Mr. Loddige’s. It is a large 
species, the foliage measuring seven inches by two. The flowers are 
dull purple, two inches long, clothed with long bristles. {Gard, 
Ohron, 111.) 


LIST OF SELECT AND NEW FLOEISTS’ FLOWERS. 

Boses. Htbeid Pebpetual. — Alexandrine Bacliemeteff^ large and 
fine, vivid carmine, very beautiful. Auguste Ouinoiseau^ cherry-red, 
very large and fine. JBaronne Hecheren de Wassenaer, deep rose, 
large, full and fine, extra. Baronne Ballez de Clajparede, shaded 
crimsou-red, large and full. Caroline de JSansal, flesh colour, with a 
rose centre, beautifully cupped, large and very double. CharlesBoissiere^ 
flame coloured, large full flower, excellent for pot culture. Duchesse 
d' Orleans, rosy blush, tinged with lilac, fine bold flower, good form. 
General de Brea, briglit cherry-crimson, globular, large and full. 
General Castellane, velvety crinson, large and fine form, not a very 
robust grower. General Cavaignac, lively shady rose, beautiful shape, 
large and very double. General Jacqueminot, rich velvety vermilion, 
not very double, but large and fine form. Gloire de France, crimson- 
red, large and very double ; the best rose known for forcing. Iner- 
mis, rose, dark centre, splendid. Jeanne d' Arc, white slightly tinged 
with rose, large and fine. Jules Margottin, immense flow’er, rich 
deep crimson, remains a long time in flow^er and does not change, 
extra fine. Louise Beyronng, silvery rose, satin-like petals, large and 
double. Madame JDomage, bright deep rose, large and fine form. 
Madame Harriet Stowe, delicate rosy blush, large and beautifully 
cupped, very fragrant. Madame Fremion, bright cherry-pink, large 
and fine form. Madame Becamier, delicate flesh, shading to pure 
white. Faul Bupug, a rich shaded crimson-red, beautifully cupped 
and very fi^, fine. Frince Leon Kotschouhg, clear cheny-carmine, 
petals of a fine substance and fotm, remains a long period in flower, 
and does not change its colour. Souvenir de Leveson Gower, shaded 
cherry-red and crimson, large and full, very fine. Souvenir de la 
B>eine des Beiges, very brilliant carmine, fine form. Triomphe de 
Baris, ruby-crimson, very fine form, large and beautiful. Botjbbob. 
— Apolline, delicate pink, extra large and fine. La Quintinie, dark 
velvety lake, one of the deepest roses grown, very fine. Leon Oursel, 
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fiery pink, large and full, very good. Jjouis Odier, bright rose, robust 
habit and fine form. Madame Angelina, salmon-yellow, very distinct 
and superb. Prince Albert, bright cherry-crimson, blooms in 
clusters, extra full and fine. Souvenir de Desire, violet-crimson. 
Souvenir de V Arguebuse, ruby, very beautiful. Souvenir Dumont 
dlTTrville, cherry-red, shading to violet. Vorace, lively crimson, 
shaded with purple, fine form. Tea-scented Cms a,— A uguste 
YacJier, golden salmon, very beautiful. Canari, canary-yellow, ]iot 
very double, and rather a delicate grower, but distinct. Gloire 
de Dijon, fa^\^l-yellow, tinged with rose, very large and fine, power- 
tiilly fragrant ; a great acquisition. Madame de St. Joseph, rosy 
salmon, very large and fine. Madame Melanie Willemorz, light nan- 
keen, globular, large and double, fine. Moire, pale yellow, splendid. 
Souvenir d'un Ami, delicate salmon shaded, large and very beautiful. 

Choice JV^ew Annuals. — Alonsoa Warscewiczii, a new and 
splendid half-hardy annual of beautiful habit ; tlie fiowers are borne 
in spikes, brilliant scarlet. Dianthus hghridus, Jlore pleno, an hybrid 
between the Carnation and Spanish Pink, crimson, doable, and beau- 
tifully sweet-scented, a foot and a half high, new and fine hardy annual. 
Dianthus imperialis albo striato, a new and beautiful dwarf, striped 
Indian Pink, growing about half a foot high. Michrgsum compositum 
maximum, flowers large and double, of various shades of colour from 
bright yellow to deep scarlet, grows two feet high, hardy annual, new 
and very fine. JEscholtzia tenuifolia, a lovely dwarf annual, well 
adapted for sowing in masses or for edgings, a delicate clear straw- 
yellow, profuse bloomer, compact habit and neat foliage, growing about 
nine inches high, hardy and fine. Ggsophila muralis, a pretty dwarf 
hardy annual with small glossy foliage, and producing abundance of 
red flowers ; it does not attain more than half a foot in height, which 
renders it suitable for edgings or small beds. Helianthus argophyllus ; 
this Sunflower has beautiful silvery foliage, with bright yellow flowers, 
hardy, new and ornamental Leptosiphon aureus, a very pretty little 
hardy annual, dwarf compact habit, bright golden yellow flowers 
produced in abundance, rendering it very showy in pots or beds. 
Leptosiphon luteus, somewhat similar to the last named, flowers paler 
yellow, grows about nine inches high, hardy. Limnanthes sulphurea 
odorata, yellow edged with white, new and hardy. Linum grandi- 
florum rubrum, one of the most beautiful annuals in cultivation, 
large bright crimson flowers, very free bloomer, and well adapted for 
pot culture, grows one foot high, extra fine. Ferilla nankinensis, a 
new and curious plant witli crimson leaves, producing a good effect 
amongst bedding plants, a foot and a half high, half hardy. Beseda 
odoraia myriophylla, a pretty and distinct new shrubby Mignonette, 
producing at every point of growth a large spike of flowers, hand- 
some pinnated foliage, distinct and fine. Sabbatia campestris, elegant 
habit with glossy foliage, flowers are produced in abundance, rosy pink 
with a yellow centre, each about an inch in diameter, new and splendid 
half-hardy annual. Whitlavia grandijlora, flowers resembling the 
Canterbury-bell, large dark violet, free blooming, fine and showy. 
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NOTES EEOM KEW. 

BY ME. W. S. PEESTOB. 

Theysacanthtjs etjtilaks. Nat. Ord. Lahiatean , — Leaves opposite, 
ovate. Flowers in long straggling spikes, tubular-shaped corolla, of a 
dark red colour. It is a pretty stove plant. 

Hypocyita ueacilis. Nat. Ord. Lahiatedd. —Leaves ovate, oppo- 
site, covered with small grey hairs. The flowers are produced from the 
axil of every leaf ; they are tubular shaped, and the extremity expands 
wide, divided into five segments ; the outside is whit/e, and the inside 
spotted with brown. It is a very neat, creeping plant, well suited for 
growing in baskets suspended from the roof of the stove. It blooms 
very freely, and merits a place in every stove. 

SciADOCALYX Wabscewiczii. Nat. Ord. Gesneriacea ^. — Leaves 
opposite, ovate-lanceolate, and crenate (the leaves grow very regular), 
covered very thick with hairs ; from the axil of each leaf arises a 
peduncle, and from its extremity branch several pedicles, and at 
their base there are two bracts, heart-shaped. Sometimes the pedide 
again branches and forms another, at w^hose base there are two 
bracts ; at the extremity there is a solitary flower, tubular shaped, of 
the brightest orange colour ; the extremity of the corolla is divided 
into five segments ; the inside of the corolla is yellowy beautifully 
spotted with lake. It is a splendid stove plant, and I think, when it 
is better knowui, it will be a great favourite. 

Begonias. — Amongst this interesting genus now' in bloom there 
are B. urophylla, w'ith very large dark green leaves, and largo trusses 
of flight pink-colourcd flowers; B. nitida, the flowers in very large 
panicles, of a pretty pink colour; B. ulmifolia, B, ruiilans, and 
B* dipet era, each very good species, and producing large trusses of 
pure white flowers, contrasting prettily with their fine foliage. 

Dipobtdium aeboeeum. — Leaves alternate, ovate. Flowrers in 
umbels, like the common cherry, upon the old wood ; they are of a 
beautiful bright yellow^, and very sweet scented. It is a very free 
flowering plant, and highly merits a place in every stove. 

Adenocalymna comosum. — Leaves opposite, ovate-lanceolate. 
Flowers in large trusses, of a bright golden-yellow. It is a very fast- 
growing stove climber. 

Aedisia acuminata. Nat. Ord. Mgrsineee . — This beautiful stove 
shrub is very charming at this season of the year, its different- 
coloured berries, as black, red, ^reen, and white, at the same time 
have a pretty appearance. A, crenata, also, wdth its rich red 
berries, is very beautiful. In the orchid house there are in bloom 
Dendrohium speciosum, D. nohile, and I), moniliforme ; they are ex- 
cellent species, and valuable ornaments at this season. 
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NOTES ON THE VEGETATION OP EOTJMELIA AND 
BULGARIA. 

We have no doubt that the following interesting remarks on the 
botany of the provinces bordering on the Black Sea will be very 
acceptable information to our readers ; they are the substance of a 
communication made to Sir William Hooker by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cocks. 

The common scrub of Bulgaria is composed of dense bushes of 
^aliurm aculeatiis, JRhus Cotinus, and the common stove Berberry^ 
intermixed vith small trees of the Hop Hornbeam^ and some small 
Oahy making the whole of the country like one vast shrubberj% 
particularly pretty when the JPaliurus and Hhus Cotinm are both in 
flower, the former making a bright yellow blaze, and the marabout 
feathers of the latter giving a hazy, misty look, as if the setting sun 
were shining on a cloud, giving it an orange and crimson tinge. The 
flowers beneath are Sweet Witliam, or something akin to it ; the large 
brilliant Lychnis fulyens, looking like a bright crimson Carnation; 
Lrythrceay the common Centaury y a yellow Oeum, two varieties of 
Campanula, a Statice growing in pure dry sand, a harsh branching 
dwarf variety, with pale whitish flowers ,* several varieties of the 
family Borago, including Viper's Bughss, and a most lovely capitate 
Lithospermum, with bright ultramarine flowers with a brilliant white 
eye, which would have been a great acquisition to the bedding-garden, 
if I had been fortunate enough to have procured seed later in the 
year. This, with the Statice, and the yellow Immortelle, and a pink 
Helichrysum, were all growing on a sandy waste at Aladyn, among 
some curious rocky columns of natural formation. Some of the 
small trees were enveloped in garlands of Traveller’' s Joy {Clematis 
vitalbd). Large Thistles were in great quantities, with fine crimson 
heads, growing to about two feet high ; and climbing among the 
shrubs was a lovely, large, white Convolvulus, nearly as large as a 
cofiee-cup ; amongst twiners were Vines, Briony, and a shining heart- 
shaped leaf, with thorny tough stems, very like a Smilax, but I could 
not find a flower. Not a Fern, Lichen, or Moss to be found. I 
found a Bceony in seed once or twice, and some fine Verbascums, 
particularly a branching variety, whicli I take to be ramigerum, 
looking like a plant of common Broom. There was an herbaceous 
plant, which I did not know, growing in a spike, vuth flowers of a dirty 
white, prettily veined with browm, with an intensely white lip and 
the Thorn Apple iJDatura stramoneum') was very common, also the 
common flax and hemp. 

In the neighbourhood of the Bosphorus the trees which take your 
eye the most are the Oriental Blanes, some of them of gigantic size ; 
and the banks from Stamboul (Constantinople) to the Black Sea are 

* I opened one of the flowers and made a slight sketch ; the way it grew was 
like a Mullein. 
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gay in the spring with JEhrica arhoreay CistuSy Wild Ziav&ndevy Juda9 
TreeSy interspersed with which are dwarf shrubs of jA/rhutui unedo ; 
and in the hedges are found the true Dafnash MosCy with a peculiar 
and delicate scent, the foliage looking as if covered with an impalpable 
powder, the flowers of a very delicate flesh colour ; and Jaamintm 
rewlutum in quantities ; Smet Bay, Qusrcua cocciferay bearing on 
the leaves, in spring, a scarlet bladder coccus. Some very pretty 
varieties of ; one dwarf, with very downy young foliage, ^y 
and woolly ; one with very minute acorns, looking as if made for a 
lady’s head-dress ; another, very large and pendulous ; also Cratwyui 
pyracanthuSy and Privet. The Castor-oil plant grows there in gardens, 
to the size of apple-trees ; and in the “ Prince’s Islands,” opposite 
Stamboul, is an Acacia, called by the Turks '‘ambeer,” very like A. 
affinis in foliage and flower, except that in place of flowering in the 
spring they are produced in September, when the Greeks pick the 
round yellow .blossoms, and after fastening them to sprigs of Arbor 
vit<B, they decorate their churches ; and the Turkish ladies place the 
flowers among their clothes, as they have a strong aromatic smell, 
something between pine-apple and sandal wood. There is a fruit 
called “ acrania,” either Prunus or Cerasus, like an elongated Corne- 
lian cherry, very astringent in taste, making a delicious drink, after 
stewing and mixing in cold water; the foliage like the spindle-tree j 
but I could not find out its name, but have given James Veitch, jun., 
some of its elongated stones, which are something like those of a 
date. There are whole fields of purple and pink Larkspur about 
Scutari, but whether wild or cultivated I could not discover, though 
often evidently self-sown. The only ferns were Lastrea aculeata and 
Pteris aquiUna. — PLooker's Journal of Botany. 


EOSES PEOPAGATED BY CUTTINGS OE THE EOOTS. 

BT MR. OHAELES GREY, OF BELLE VUE CASTLE, WESTMOEELAKD. 

Hating been advised to try the experiment of raising Eose trees by 
taking cuttings off the roots, I did so, and found it to succeed admi- 
rably. The mode I adopted was as follows. The first week in 
March I took some of the long, thick, and fleshy-looking roots of 
my English, Erench, Moss, and Perpetual Eoses, and cut them into 
pieces about three inches long. I then smoothened the surface of a 
border in front of a peach wall, upon this I laid the roots flat, at 
about six inches apart ; when the roots were placed, I covered them 
with fine sifted soil half an inch deep, gently beating it to the cut- 
tings ; I then laid four inches more of loamy soil well enriched with 
rotten cow-dung, a year old, giving the whole a good watering, and 
when dry, smoothened the surface over with the back of the spade. 
By the middle of May every cutting had sent one, and some two 
strong shoots, and on examipation, I found the soil I had covered 

G 
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the cuttings with, to be filled with a mass of fine roots ; at this time 
(July 6th) the shoots are more than a foot high. 

I have anxiously watered the bed, as, being in a sunny situation, I 
fotuid it got dry, more especially so, from the bed being raised upon 
the old surface of the border ; it would have been better to have 
Bunk it, BO as finally to have it even with the surrounding soil. 

I have also grafted many of the above sorts of Roses, as well as 
the China and Tea sections, into pieces of the more vigorous growers, 
and after fixing the graft in a piece of root which was only about 
three inches long, I planted it firmly, leaving only the graft 
above the soil in sandy loam, and plunged the pot in a gentle bottom 
heat ; ten out of every dozen have uniformly united and made good 
plants the same season. 

Whilst on the subject of increase by pieces of roots, I may remark 
that many of the Pelargoniums readily strike by bits of the some- 
what firm portions of the roots. Last spring, I cut in a quantity of 
the JBurple Unique bedding Geranium, and every piece pushed a 
shoot. I had above two hundred nice plants to turn out into the 
open ground by the end of May. The bits of roots were each about 
two inches long. Subsequently, by this process, I have propagated 
many of the New French spotted Geraniums, as well as Cape 
species. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

HOETIOtrLTITBAL SoCIETT’s MeETINO, HELD AT THE RoOMS IK 
Reoekt Steeet, Eebeuaey 6, 1855. — Some new regulations rela- 
tive to these Meetings have recently been made by the Society, and 
Medals are now offered for articles shown, similar to what is done at 
the garden exhibitions, so that an exhibitor calculates on a reward 
for his productions. This Meeting was the first held under the new 
system, and it has succeeded most admirably. The extent and excel- 
lence of the articles presented very far exceeded those of any Meet- 
ing previously held there, and the number of visitors was so great, 
that the large room as well as the passages leading to it, besides an 
ante-room, were quite crowded. It was a high treat indeed to see, 
at this early period of so severe a season, the superb specimens of 
plants, flowers, fruits, and vegetables; so superior were they, 
that it was a general remark, “ This is the best collection of speci- 
mens ever brought together at a Meeting held in these rooms.’* It 
afforded a delightful proof of what not only can be done, but what 
had been accomplished by the skill and energies of both gardeners 
and nurserymen, as well as amateur cultivators. 

The award of Medals was as follows ; New Tlants. — C 2, Qene- 
tyllls fuchsioides z Messrs. Henderson, Wellington Nursery. Epa- 
crises, — S. B, Messrs. Veitch ; C 1, Mr. Todman ; C 3, Mr. Ingram. 
JEpiphylhms, — S B, Mr. Fleming. Camellias, — S K, Mr. Higgs, 
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Indian Azaleas,— B K, Mr. Todman; S B, Mr. Fleming; C 1, 
Messrs. Eollisson. Orchids.— J a S, Messrs. EoUisson ; S K, Messrs* 
Veitch; SB, Mr. Woolley. B, Mr. Green; 

C 1, Mr. M'Ewen ; C 2, Mr. Chilman. Single Specimens, — 0 1, 
Upacris Ryadnthijlora : Messrs. Veitch ; C 2, Eriostemon myopo- 
roides : Mr. Todman. Late Grapes,—^ K, Mr. Forbes ; S B, Mr. 
Clark ; C 1, Mr. Snow ; H M, Mr. Butcher, Mr. Ingram, Mr. 
Fleming, Mr. Jennings. Early Grapes, — S K, Mr. Forbes. Line- 
apples, — S K, Mr, Fleming; SB, Mr. Dodds; C 1, Mr. James; 
H M, Mr. Bailey. Apples, — S B, Mr. M‘Ewen ; C 1, Mr. Snow. 
Fears, — S B, Mr. TiUyard ; C 1, Mr. Snow ; C 2, Mr. M^Ewen ; 
H M, Mr. Eobertson, Mr. Bloore. Forced Vegetables, — S K, Mr. 
Ingram ; S B, Mr. M^Bwen. Forced Salads, — C 1, Mr. M‘Ewen. 
Miscellaneous, — C 2, Seedling Azalea : Mr. Fleming, C 2, Seakale : 
Mr- Fleming. C 2, Cinerarias : Mr. Todman. C 2, Brussels Sprouts : 
Mr. M^Ewen. H M, Design for a Winter Vegetable Garden : Mr. 
John Miller. H M, Model of a Eising Stage : Mr. Smith. 

Of new Plants, Messrs. Veitch had a white-flowered Galanthe 
from Java, an Oncidium nearly related to pubes ^ and an Ansellia^ not 
remarkable for beauty, from Natal. Messrs. E. G. Henderson 
showed Genetyllis fuchsioides, an Epacris-like plant with drooping, 
purplish-brown, bell-shaped flowers, about the size of an acorn, whose 
only fault was want of brilliancy ; that may, however, improve as 
the season advances. 

Epacrises : of these there were several collections, the best of 
which came from Messrs. Veitch. It consisted of Myacinthifiora 
candidissima. Vivid, and Fairhairni, The next in point of merit 
was furnished by Mr. Todman, gardener to Mrs. Buckmaster. It 
contained Hyacinthijlora, carnumhrata, and camdida compacta, Mr, 
Ingram, gardener to Her Majesty, at Frogmore, was placed third. 
The plants were seedlings of his own, remarkably dwarf and well 
bloomed. The most conspicuous among them was perhaps Ingrami, 
a very brilliant scarlet kind. There was also a striking variety of 
grandijiora, with bright purplish red tubes tipped with white. Mr. 
Fleming, gardener to the Duke of Sutherland, at Trentham, sent 
Candida compacta, a very profusely flowered variety of incamata, and 
a seedling called ardentissima. The last-named exhibitor also sent, 
all the way from Trentham, three nicely bloomed varieties of EpU 
phyllum trnneatum, all of which, although most troublesome plants 
to carry, arrived in the most perfect condition, not a branch being 
broken or a flower bruised. 

Camellias came from Mr. Higgs, gardener to Mrs. Barchard, and 
consisted of good-sized trees oi Donc1celaari,Jlmbriata, and the larger 
variety of punctata. 

Of Indian Azaleas there were three collections of handsome 
plants, none of them very large, but all well bloomed. The first, 
from Mr. Todman, consisted of optima, which is one of the most 
brilliant of all Azaleas ; preestans, and a rose-coloured semi-double 



• yrchids were exhibited in great profusion, and in excellent con- 
dition. Messrs. Hollisson produced AngrcRcum eburneum, a magni- 
ficent specimen of this, wlien well grown, really handsome orchid, 
from tlie forests of Madagascar; a less conspicuous varietj of it 
called virens, Vanda suavis^ Lcelia superhiens, with a noble spike of 
handsome flowers ; Leptotes bicolor, quite carpeting the whole top of 
the pot with flowers ; the White Butterfly plant {Phalrpnopsis 
amabilis), Messrs. Veitch sent ParJceria Sklnneri, Oncidium Caveat* 
dishi, A/ngrcecum eburneum, A.nsellia africana, Cocloggne cristata, a 
most useful winter-flowering species. Mr. Woolley, gardener to II. 
B. Ker, Esq., sent !Epidendrum rldzophorum, a species with apricot- 
coloured flowers, like those of cinnaharinum, a colour so rare among 
orchids ; Phal<enopsis amabilis, jEpidendrum Skinneri, Calanthe 
vesiita, the yellow-eyed rariety, which is not near so handsome as 
the crimson-eyed sort, A.ngrcccmn virens, and a prettily flowered 
plant of Cgpripedium insigne. From Messrs. Jackson, of Kingston, 
came a collection consisting of one of the best varieties of Lycaste 
Skinneri, the somewhat rare orange-coloured Calanthe curculi- 
goidcE, the pretty Odontoglossum membranaceum. 

Of single specimens, Messrs. Veitch showed JEpacris Ilyacinthi- 
flora, and Mr. Todman had a good plant of Eriostemon myoporoides. 

Miscellaneous subjects of exhibition consisted of the following : 

A collection of plants remarkable for fine foliage from Messrs. Hen- 
derson, of Pine-apple Place ; a similar group from Messrs. Hender- 
son, of Wellington Eoad; this contained seven kinds of Anceoto- 
chilus, viz., setaceus ; and setaceus-cordatus^ darker shaded than the 
former ; setaceus-intermedins, a dark purple colour ; setaceus-JRox^ 
hurghii, a greenish-purple ; Lowii, green ; Lobbii, dark green ; and 
aanthophyllus, with pure golden midribs and veins ; Lachenalias and 
Cinerarias from Mr. Todman; Acacia dealhata from Mr. Higgs ; 
Lambert’s Cone Apple,' a sort resembling a small Cockle Pippin, from 
J. Disney, Esq. ; two seedling Apples from Mr. 8mee, nurseryman, 
Halstead ; a dish of Cuthill’s Black Prince Strawberry, from Mr. 
Brown, of Waltham Abbey; seedling Potatoes of 1851 from T. L, 
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Popbam, Esq. ; Brussels Sprouts, remarkably fine specimens, from 
Mr. M‘Ewen ; Holcus aaccharatus, in a green state, and bearing seed, 
from Mr. Ingram, of Erogmore ; also dried stalks of it and a sample 
of its fibre from Mr. Henderson, of lOngskerswell. A root and 
figure of tbe Potato Tam (JDioscorea Batatas), from M. Decaisne, were 
also exhibited. Tbe root was about tbe size of a well-grown Parsnip, 
but, unlike that vegetable, in this case the thick end is that which 
pushes its way into the ground. It can only therefore be grown with 
advantage on ridges, and in deep light land ; when first taken up this 
root was said to weigh about 3 lbs. A model of a rising stage came 
from Mr. Smith, of Hunmanby Hall, near Scarborough, Yorkshire. 
The shelves in this contrivance were moveable, and were susceptible 
of being raised towards the glass with the plants on them, or lowered 
at the will of the cultivator. It was considered that it might be use- 
ful in certain cases, more especially if machinery could be applied as 
the moving power instead of manual labour. Mr. Miller, gardener to 
Sir W. Smith, Bart., of Eardiston, sent a plan of a span-roofed pit 
or vinery, 120 feet long and 15 feet wide, heated with hot water. 
This house is used as a vinery in summer, and as a kind of vegetable 
garden, i. e., a place for raisng forced vegetables, and keeping plants 
in, in winter, means being provided for turning the tops of the vines 
out of doors during that season. It was thought to be worthy of com- 
mendation on account of its apparent simplicity of construction and 
general usefulness. Mr. Munro, gardener to Mrs. Oddie, showed a 
boiler for a hot-water apparatus, together with a plan of the same. 
It was a square box, about a foot or so deep, filled w ith flue-pipes. It 
exposed a large surface to the action of the fire, and appeared to be 
altogether good in principle; the inventor was, however, recom- 
mended to try it in some public garden wliere attention could be 
called to it, and a report of its w^orking capabilities obtained. Einally, 
on the walls of the meeting room were suspended the drawings of 
Wellingtonia gig ant ea. 

Erom the garden of the Society came, among otlier things, an ex- 
ample of a wuld Hyacinth from Cabul. It w^as stated that this, which 
is little handsomer than a common Blue Bell, was in all probability 
the parent of the beautiful Dutch Hyacinths now cultivated so gene- 
rally. Also several fine kinds of Begonias. 

On Climate as affecting Plants. — A^alleys to be perfectly 
adapted for growing exotic plants must not bo circumscribed, especially 
if traversed by a river or stream. No spot can be less fitted for con- 
ducting the more refined parts of floriculture than a narrow valley 
through which a river flow^s, as the constant exhalations from water 
are calculated not only to saturate the leaves and branches of plants, 
but, by remaining in the lower stratum of the atmosphere during a 
frosty night, in many instances occasion all the consequent destruction. 
All who have had an opportunity of observing the injury sustained by 
plants in dales from a slight hoar frost, must liave noticed that, in 
those districts which were above the low lying vapours, similar plants 
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have wholly escaped its effects. This simple circumstance casts much 
valuable light on the subject of cultivating somewhat tender plants, 
as well as an early destruction of flowers towards the end of summer. 
Wherever water exists, it has a constant tendency to lower the 
temperature ; and the vicinities of places wherein it abounds must 
suffer the greatest reduction of heat. The sea may, however, be con- 
sidered an exception to this, since its immense and continuous expanse 
of water retains, through winter, a higher temperature than the super- 
incumbent and surrounding air. Plants growing within a few miles 
of the sea coast (at least of that portion of it which is not swept by 
the icy blasts from colder regions) may therefore be presumed to 
enjoy an increased degree of heat at that season, on account of the 
incessant radiation from so large a body. On the other hand, by 
absorbing more rapidly than land the superior heat of the atmosphere, 
it materially reduces tlie temperature in summer, and thus maintains 
a comparative equability. With rivers and all smaller channels of 
water it is wholly different : the mists which are perpetually arising 
from them are confined between two ranges of hills, and having no 
room to disperse, are condensed and precipitated to the earth in cold 
evenings, and by their deposition upon plants, affording, as it w^ere, 
an attraction to frost, subside into globules of congealed fluid, the 
mischief occasioned by wdiich is soon exhibited, after the first action 
of the sun. But where the valley occupies a broad district, these 
vapours, possessing, like heat, a diffusive power, are dispersed through 
even its most remote parts ; and their density, with its concurrent 
effect upon vegetation, is proportionately lessened. 


BEIEF EEMAEKS, &c. 

The StTGAK-CAiTE. — The sugar-cane grows spontaneously in all the South Sea 
Islands, and more than ten varieties are indigenous. It has been stated, that the 
best canes now cultivated in the West Indies are those taken there by Captain 
Bligh. In their native islands they grow remarkably fine. I have frequently seen 
canes as thick as a man’s wrist, and ten or twelve feet between the roots and leaves. 
The Irumotuy a large yellow cane, and the To-ura^ of a dark red colour, grow very 
large, and yield an abundance of juice ; but the JButUy a small, light red, long- 
jointed cane, with a thin husk or skin, contains the greatest quantity of saccharine 
matter. 

Method or tloweeing HydEangeas blue. — In July, 1853, I took some 
plants out of the pots, shortened their roots, and shook the soil from them ; after 
which, I repotted them in others, which held four quarts of soil each, and, adding 
four ounces of pounded alum to each pot of soil, mixed them well together. In 
the spring of 1854 the plants began to show their flower-buds, which were tinged 
with a fine light but rich blue colour ; the plants grew fine, and flowered to very 
great perfection ; they were kept in the greenhouse the whole of the winter and 
spring, indeed until they had done flowering. The soil was a light sandy loam. — 
W. Moore. 

On the Peomegbanate. Planting and Situation , — The single and double 
Pomegranates are hardy enough to stand in the open air of most parts of the south 
of Britain, and in such situations flower freely, when the trees have attained a 
good size, and aro of several years* standing ; but, to plant with the view of 
obtaining fhiit, they should be accommodated with the warmest and most sheltered 
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spot the situation affords, and always against a 'south or south-east wall. Soil. 

A strong, rich, loamy soil is considered the most proper for such trees as are grown 
within the limits of large pots or boxes ; but a lighter and poorer soil, upon a dry 
subsoil, will be more suitable to trees planted in the open borders, as haring less 
tendency to cause excess of growth in the shoots^ which would be but imperfectly 
ripened in autumn j it is essential to success that the new ^ shoots be perfectly 
ripened, to fit them for producing flowers and fruit in the following season. 


TLOEAL OPEEATIONS FOE MAECH. 

The summer display of flowers, both in the flower-garden and greenhouse, princi- 
pally depends on the preparations made in reference to a suitable supply of plants 
during Februaiy and March, especially so where there is much of the summer 
bedding system adopted. In order to have a bed fully ornamented with flowers^ 
it is absolutely necessary to plant thickly at first, and if it turns out that after a 
while they will bear thinning out, that is readily done, and the surplus ones will 
do for other places, or striking, if required. When a bed is thinly planted^ it has, 
in almost every instance, a miserable appearance throughout the summer. We 
advise that an abundance be provided, and, if possible, be rather beforehand with 
it in quality and time, so that the stock may be vigorous and bushy. 

Flower Garden. — Auriculas and Polyanthus must have air freely to keep 
them robust, but protect from wet lodging in the hearts. Give manure-water 
twice a week j sheep’s dung put into a tub with soft water (or old rotted cow- 
dung will do), to form a strong liquid, is very beneficial. Collect the dung a few 
weeks before using. If the plants show too many blossotns in a truss, thin them 
properly immediately. Anemones and Ranunculuses must bo finished planting 
immediately. (See articles on culture in previous numbers.) Such as were 
planted in autumn will now be pushing through the soil j it is very necessary 
to keep the soil closed firmly round the plants, if neglected the bloom will be 
injured. 

Annuals. — If the weather permit, sow seeds of some of the hardiest in dry 
borders. Half hardy and more tender kinds sow in pots, or mild hot-bed. After 
sowing, shade from sun, and take care the surface soil is constantly kept just 
moist^ till the plants push, for if the seed be sometohat softened^ and then allowed 
to become it will be destroyed. If the frost continue and prevent sowing the 
hardy ones in the border to come into bloom early in the season, then sow some 
in thumb-pots, and place in a frame or elsewhere, from frost, and turn them into 
the borders entire^ as soon as circumstances admit. Mignonette^ sow in pots, in 
order to turn out entire into boxes ; sow thinly, pull up all but four in each pot, 
and when strong enough put them into the boxes, filling up between the balls. 
Provide for a succession of boxes, to supply them good till autumn. 

Pansies in pots should bo repotted into those they are to be exhibited in at 
the Show , and pinch off the present flowers, whether in or out of bloom. A 
rather strong loam, well enriched with oldy dry coto-manurey and a free drainage 
are essential to success ; also twice a week give a root wateruig of liquid manure. 
Pansies in beds, also Pinks y should have the soil firmly pressed round the plants 
for a few inches, and protect from wdnd by fir, yew, or whin branches, etc., 
round the bed. Give the beds a top-dressing of rich loam. Pinks not planted 
last autumn should be put in bods immediately, with entire balls. Carnations 
and Picotees are liable to the attacks of mildeWy the leaves being spotted j dust 
them over and under with sulphur. 

At this time of the year is the trying season with carnations ; protect them from 
cutting wind and excess of wety but give air freely on all proper occasions. 
Towards the end of the month pot off the plants into their blooming-pots (No. 
12 is the usual size), and in each put two, three, or four plants, as the usual 
growth of the variety points out. Use the following compost : — To two bushels 
of good, fresh, yellow loam, and three oiweltrotted horse-dung, add half a bushel 
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of river- Band, mix them (not sift) well together. Give two to three inches of 
drainage over the broken pot or other material ; spread a thin layer of moss, to 
prevent the soil filling up between the crocks. Place the plants where they will 
have a free current of air, but not in a tvindy situation, Lilium lancifolium and 
its varieties must be potted or planted in the open ground. (See articles in 
previous numbers.) JPhloxes divide, and if in pots turn out into the border ; 
also any other hardy herhaceovLs plants divide and replant. Plant out, too, the 
biennials, such as Sweet Williams, Scabious, Canterbury-bells, Wall-flowers, etc. 
Sweet Violets, take off runners and plant in frames or beds for next season's 
supply of flowers. (See previous articles.) Hollyhocks in pots turn into border 
towards end of month, in deep, rich, loamy soil, on !i dry bottom. Chrysan- 
themums to bloom in the open ground, or which are to have their branches 
layered in sunken pots, in order to form dwarf flowering plants, must now be 
turned out of pots into the open ground, in a rich soil. Put in cuttings now for 
culture, one cutting in each thumb, or sixty-sized pot. Bedding plants (as 
Geraniums, Petunias, etc.), cuttings in pots should be potted off singly ; stop the 
leads to make them bushy plants. Protect beds of Tulips, Hyacinths, Ranunculus, 
and Anemones. If any of the plants push floral stems, tie them to sticks to pre- 
vent their being broken by winds. The soil must be pressed firmly round the 
plants. If the frost penetrate so deep as to reach the young embryo flowers of the 
Tulips or Hyacinths, and care bo not taken in thawing gradually, they will either 
bo wholly destroyed or damaged to some extent. If any Tulip-bulb be 
affected by canker, the plant will appear sickly ; examine it carefully and cut the 
cankered part clean out, then allow it to dry before filling up. If the foliage 
even be affected by frost, slightly sprinkle it wholly over with cold w'ater in the 
morning, shading it for an hour or two from sun, then fully expose it. 

Geeenhouse. — Cinerarias must be put in their blooming-pots j water freely, 
and once a week give liquid maijure, and fumigate about once a fortnight, or 
green fly will prevail. Chinese Primroses, give a liberal supply of water ; twice a 
week give manure- water, and the flowers will be of much brighter colour. Calceo- 
larias, repot into blooming-pots j let them have all the am possible ; only pre- 
serve from harm by frost, and fumigate once a fortnight. Fuchsias, repot ; and 
now begin to train and form them, the pyramidal shape is the best ; standards, 
with large heads, arc pretty. Pelargoniums, train and arrange the branches of 
the largo plants. »Such plants as are desired to bloom after J uly must have the 
leading shoots stopped now. Give liquid manure to the largo show specimens 
every third watering. Syringe over bead twice a week with soft water. Almost 
all young plants potted in autumn, or recently from the cuttings put o£f in 
autumn, will require the leading shoot to be stopped, in order to have bushy 
plants. Tender Annuals, as Salpiglossis, Globe Amaranthus, Balsams, etc., for 
ornament in summer, now pot off singly. Camellias done blooming, promote 
their growth, and put in cuttings of the single flowers for grafting. Chrysan- 
themums, pot off cuttings, and pot off autumn-struck ones ; pinch off the leads. 
Green Fly ; fumigate, or dip over head in strong tobacco- water ; any plant 
attacked do not delay. Pot Tuberoses, or plant out-doors, in front of a warm 
wall. 

Foecing Stove.— Sow seeds of Dahlias, Fuchsias, Thunbergias, etc., also 
Chinese Primroses for plants to bloom next autumn and winter. Pot off singly 
any sown last month. Pot or repot, Amaryllis, Achimenes, Gloxinias, Gesnerias, 
etc. Jpomeas, Fchites, and similar plants, must be trimmed in, disrooted when 
necessary, repotted, and bo brought in for exciting early growth. Ixoras and 
other plants for exhibitions must be duly attended to in tying out, etc. Keep the 
plants as near to glass as convenience admits. Eepot, prune, etc., any others now 
requiring it, to secure their blooming tliis year. Syringe over head the entire 
stock every afternoon, about half an hour before the rays of the sun leave the house, 
shutting up close before doing it. AEschynanthus, etc., for suspended baskets, 
should now be placed therein. See last month’s Floral Operations, which have 
also reference to many plants that now require attention. 
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ILLUSTRATION^ 

LYCHNIS SIEBOLDII. Syn. L. grandijlora-alba. 

This ch^ivmmg perennial plaat is one of the numerous importations of 
the celebrated naturalist Von Siebold, who discovered it in Japan, and 
sent it to the establishment of M. Van Houtte as a variety of Lychnis 
grandijlora^ but having blossomed inM. Van Houtte’s collection, he has 
discovered it to be a diatinct species, and has therefore named it after 
its discoverer. The Lychnis grander a is quite smooth, but Lychnis 
Sieholdii is pubescent (downy). The flowers of the latter are larger, 
and the surface of the petals is guite even, not crimpled or channelled, 
as those of L. grandiflora are. The outer edge of the flower is 
slightly notched, whilst that of L. grandiflora is deeply toothed or 
jagged. The blossoms of L Sieholdii are much superior to those of 
the other species in form, neatness, and showy character. The Ja- 
panese cultivate it as a very ornamental plant, in contrasting it admirably 
with the brilliant orange flowers of L. grandiflora. In habit it 
resembles the latter, growing from one foot to one and a half high, 
and forms a good companion to it. It is a handsome plant for the 
greenhouse, as well as an excellent plant for a small bed in the open 
ground, its large, pure white, neat flowers producing a striking con- 
trast with the rich coloured of other plants. It is beautiful when 
grown singly, too, in the flower-border. It is readily increased# by 
division, and easy to retain and cultivate. M. Van Houtte purposes 
to send out plants immediately. It merits a place in every garden. 


MANAHEMENT OF THE INDIAN AZALEAS. 

BY ME. THOMAS GEEEIT, A ST7EBEY GAEBENEE AND EXHIBITOB. 

Obseeving that very little is said respecting the cultivation of 
greenhouse Azaleas throughout the pages of your invaluable peri- 
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odical, and conceiving there is some little ambiguily in the mode of 
treating them as stated by some of your correspondents, I have pre- 
sumed to send you an account of their treatment for insertion in 
your interesting and instructive Magazine. , 

As soon as the plants have done flowering, if shifting is necessaiy, 
prepare some compost mould for them in the foUo^g proportions : 
two-thirds bog earth, one-third well-decomposed ti^e-le^-mould 
and one-twelfth sharp silver sand; they must not be sifted, but well 
chopped and broken with the spade; any lumps remaining may be 
broken with the hand. Having a pot a size larger than the one the 
plant to he shifted has been growing in, and washed clean inside and 
out, then proceed to pot the plant, taking care the drainage is well 
attended to, for upon this depends in a very great measure the success 
of the plant. In potting, I think it an advantage to place the centre 
of the ball rather lower than the mould at the outside of the pot, and 
form as it were a little basin inside, as by this means the whole mass 
of roots is benefited by the water given from time to time ; and if 
the drainage is effectually performed, the water will pass through as 
freely and quickly as when the plant is potted high in the pot. The 
plants being potted, place them in the stove, where attention must be 
paid to watering when necessary. They will be very much benefited 
by being syringed all over at least once a day ; and in sunny days 
they will require to be syringed three or four times each day. With 
this treatment they will grow amazingly, and in the course of six or 
eight weeks will have made shoots from three to nine inches in 
length. They must be kept in the stove till the flower-buds for the 
ensuing year have attained the size of a small pea, which can easily 
be ascertained by feeling the ends of the shoots; they should then be 
placed in the greenhouse for ten days or a fortnight to harden, when, 
if the weather is suitable, they may be placed out of doors in a cool 
airy situation, till the time for taking in the general stock of green- 
house plants. 

Where the plants have bloomed so profusely as almost to exhaust 
them, tie some moss round the principal stems, and keep it con- 
stantly moist; this will cause them to break regularly and grow freely. 

Where there is not the convenience of a stove, I recommend that 
the -plants be kept in the greenhouse till the buds are well set ; and 
should this happen so late that there are but two or three weeks for 
them to have the advantage of the open air. Still setting them out 
will be found highly sendceable. 

If the foregoing particulars are attended to, the roots will be pro- 
duced in such abun^nce as completely to Jill the pots ; and instead 
of being liable to perish from omr-watering, it will be almost impos- 
sible to give them enough, the close mass of thirsty roots absorbing 
an almost incredible quantity of moisture. Treated as above de- 
scribed, all the species and varieties of this splendid tribe will answer 
the most sanguine wishes and expectations of the cultivator, and I 
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think it is impossible to bloom some of the sorts property under any 
other mode of treatment; instead of producing here and there a 
flower, as is often the case, the plants will be one entire mass of 
bloom, expanding their brilliant and beautiftil flowers from two and 
a half to three inches or more across, and commanding the admira- 
tion of all who behold them. Where it is required, and the stock of 
plants is sufficient, the blooming season may be protracted from Sep- 
tember till June. 


CEEEUS GIGANTETJS. 

We have to introduce to our readers* notice the discovery of another 
monster of the vegetable kingdom in California, which, although not 
equalling the Wellingtonia gigantea in magnitude, is certainly the 
GIANT or ITS TRIBE; it belongs to the genus Gtreus^ and has been 
appropriately named (7. giganleus. A drawing has been given of this 
extraordinary plant, from a sketch by Mr. George Thurber, the only 
person who has seen it in flower, although Dr. Parry forwarded 
specimens of its bark and spines. Mr. Thurber travelled to the Gila 
and Sonora rivers, as a member of the expedition charged to explore 
that region, in the summer of 1851. 

This remarkable species is found to the north of the river Gila, 
descending towards the south to the Sonora, at about twenty miles 
from Guaymas, on the Gulf of California. Mr. Thurber, in July, 1851, 
collected the last flowers and the first ripo fruit, and gathered a large 
quantity of seed. The youngest plants which he observed measured 
from three to four feet high, and were furnished with narrow furrows 
and long spines. The smallest plants in flower were about twenty- 
four feet high, and among the largest individuals which he discovered 
were some from forty-five to fifty feet in height, with a trunk of from 
five to six feet in diameter. At about twenty feet from the ground 
the trunk divided itself into several large erect arms, which were again 
branched, towards the extremities flowers were produced. The trunk 
and arms are divided with numerous ribs, giving the whole a very 
grotesque appearance, and are covered with spines about a quarter of 
an inch long. 

The flowers, which are^produced near the summit, and continue 
open night and day, are only about four inches in diameter, and the 
same in length, of a light cream colour, with greenish-white sepals ; 
the stamens and anthers are clefc yellow. The fruit is oval, about 
two inches long, and one in diameter, green and reddish towards the 
summit. 
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The above design, it will be seen, is enclosed within a shrubbery which is bordered 
with a grass verge. There are four entrances in the plan, but if preferred, an alcove 
or covered seat may be placed at one of the ends. A pond with a fountain occupies 
the centre. The bkls are laid out on grass. 
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BT MB. JAMES MATOE, SUMMEETIELB HOUSE, BOWHOH, MAHOHESTEB. 

Having met with considerable success in the cultivation of this very 
beautiful annual, perhaps the particulars of the system may be useful 
to some of your readers. But hefore we proceed to detail the matter, 
probably a few general observations would be advisable, as very im- 
portant matter is often omitted when we confine ourselves to the 
bare rules of potting and watering, and although these two operations 
constitute the grand basis on which the life of the plant depends, 
yet there are other seemingly trivial matters which materially assist 
in the elaborate development of the same. This annual is within the 
reach of all, and those who have convenience may expect to reap a 
tolerable amount of success by adhering to the method laid down. 

But a very short period since, the prevailing opinion in reference 
to the amount of heat required was, that the temperature in which 
they could alone be expected to succeed should be considerably higher 
than that of our ordinary forcing-houses ; this, to a certain extent, is 
quite erroneous, although we cannot contradict the fact that they 
will grow amazingly in the before-mentioned temperature, if a corre- 
sponding amount of light ‘and moisture be supplied. By this system 
they are by no means so handsome in habit, nor, in consequence of the 
rapidity of growth, are they so durable. Being of a higlily succulent 
character, the great excitement appears to rob the plant of its native 
capabilities, and as a consequence to render it unfit for the purposes it 
was primitively intended for. We would rather sow earlier than 
hasten the plants by an unnatural degree of excitement ; by a gradual 
system of growth they become bushy, and, even in the absence of 
flowers, are very interesting objects to look upon. It is the practice 
with some growers of this plant to take away the flowers as they 
appear, and pinch the extremities of the shoots until the plants arrive 
at the desired dimensions ; this, however, in the course of our treatment, 
we have never been obliged or disposed to do, inasmuch as the highly 
nutritive character of the compost used dispenses with such opera- 
tions, by retarding the formation of flowers, and producing lateral 
shoots wlierever there is a possibility for their emission. Every pre- 
caution should be taken to prevent the roots from becoming matted, 
before the plants attain the size desired ; also that the soil does not 
become dry, as repeated occurrences of this kind would very naturally 
have the same tendency as an insufficiency of room for the roots. 
Throughout the whole proceedings they should be slightly shaded 
during bright, sunny weather ; Imt in other respects in as light a 
situation as it is possible to give them. The amount of atmospheric 
moisture must, under all circumstances, depend upon the temperature 
of the house, or other structure of which they may be occupants. 

Two sowings of seed are made, the first in the beginning of Ee- 
bruary, the other a month later, in flat pans, well drained ; the <jom- 
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post OiHisiatin^ of e^al parts of leaf-mould and thoroughly decom- 
posed dung, with a little tuify loam, idl well broken and incorporated. 
They Bjne put into a slight hot-bed, where they remain until the plants 
are large enough to be transplanted singly into four-inch pots ; they 
are put back into the bed until they become a little established 
in polbs, when they aie removed to an intermediate house, where, 
placed near the glass and receiving due attention, they soon make nice 
specimens* When considered large enough, thm must be no 
more repotting, but give frequent and copious doses ^ liquid 
manure, which will add greatly to the beauty and size of the flowers ; 
when in flower, they may be safely transferred to the conservatoiy, 
whmre teey will long continue to exhibit their beautiful camellia-like 
bbssoms. 


PLOBA OP JAVA. 

!Fhi 8 is my second visit to Java. I came down at first about three 
months ago to arrange all this matter, and I then returned to Singa- 
pore for my family ; we landed here this morning. We are in capital 
quarters, in the house of a Dr. Burger, who is one of the Directors 
of the Company; he was formerly for many years attached to the 
Government Natural History staff, and was with Van Siebold for a 
long time in Japan, of which his reminiscences are very interesting ; 
he is a botanist, too, as well as a zoologist, so we get on famously. 
When here before, having to remain six weeks, I took the oppor- 
tunity of going up to the mountains. I first spent several days at 
the ^tanic* G^arUen at Buitenzorg ; the sub-curator, JVIr. Beuueudyk, 
is a good botanist, and was very kind indeed in showing me every- 
thing. I had the opportunity of seeing the new Bafflesia (Brug^ 
mansia) Zippelii in spirits, and of examining fresh fruit of Azolla 
and Salvinia^ and of studying a noble collection of Orchids and 
Palms. Of the latter the collection is very numerous ; but though I 
knew sixty at Labuan, I only recognised about a dozen of them here. 
How many Palms exist in these wonderful countries who shall say ? 
After seeing the garden, I made a trip into the mountains, remaining 
nearly a week at Ivegoe, about 4000 feet above the sea. 1 think, had 
you been with me, you would have almost gone crazy, as I did, at the 
Cryptogams ; every tree, from leaf to branch, was covered with Mosses, 
Hepatiaey and Lichens, to say nothing of Orchids and Ferns. No words 
can express the beauty of the jungle. The most productive places, 
Jiowever, I found to be the old coffee plantations, wljere the scrubby 
crooked trees were almost borne to the ground by the weight of 
parasites. Here a great epiphytal Ficus or Fragraa mounted on high, 
far thicker and strongerthan its supporter; and there a perfect blaze 
of scarlet jFschgnanthus, streaming down from the huge matted tufts 
of* Asplenium or Acrostiokum ; sldp-loads of Vanda specioea and odora* 
tiseimiBf Sa^labia, JiettdMia^ Mpiphia^ any one of which wduld 
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bme cB^adei off all tbe pnaes ikt Chiiwiok, a&d seat ^ tha gar^a^ 
into fits ; and in every damp hollow groves of IHckmniw^ Ahoplialg^ 
and MsiTixtUcBy some rie^g rorty or fifty feet, whose marvello^ eler 
gance and beauty, swept by the wind, neither pen nor pencil cm telL 
Aroidisa as^e in great force, and of very ranous forms, as are also 
larasitical MhBdodendr>a^ ThihaMiAdm^ and such plants. Mekuitomoeem 
are very prevalent here, especially the genus Medinelh ; most of them 
are semi-^arasitic trailing plants, and hang in g^reat masses fborn the 
vTunks of the' trees. But the Moatea and Sepe^te miticed me most, 
or these I could collect ; while it was impossible, in my hurried trip, 
xy dry other plants. Some of the pend^t Mepaticm and I^eckera me 
foot or more long ; the effect of large masses of th^ is most beani- 
tiful, c^ecially intermixed as they are with long bunches of the 
white Jjmeay like JJ, Jlorida. 1 believe I have ccmected about two 
hundred species of Mej^ticee^ Musd, and Lichena^ and the greater part 
Df them in fruit. 1 ^all be able, I think, to make fi*<nn twenty to 
thirty sets of them, when I have time to open them ; at present I 
have just dried and packed them up in a box, which it will be several 
months before I am able to attack: you shall receive some early 
specimens when I do get at them. The natives here are very capital, 
intelligent feUows; I had three of them wifch me each day, with 
baskets, for which I paid one rupee, or about sixteen pence, and they 
seemed quite delighted. They soon found out what 1 wanted, and i 
owe many of the specimens in fruit to their sharp eyes. When I 
found a species barren, I just showed it them and told them where I 
expected to find the fruit proceeding from, and they rarely failed to 
find it before long ; they seemed, too, to identify themselves so with 
the matter, and showed such emulation as to who should be the first 
to find something new, it was quite pleasant to be with them. I might 
have fancied myself among botanists ; these mountaineers, however, 
are botanists to an extent you would hardly expect amongst so-called 
savages. Every plant has its native name, and given upon the system 
of generic and specific names ; for instance, when I asked a man the 
name of a little JPavetta, he said at once, “ I never saw*this before, 
and I don’t know its own name, but its ‘ mother name’ is so and so,” 
mentioning the native generic term for 'Fa/oetta ixora and such plants 
in general. The authors of the catalogue of the Buitenzorg G-arden 
have thought these names worth recording, and I think they are right ; 
for I saw many plants I should not have seen, especially among the 
JSricece, but by asking for them by such names given in the cata- 
logue ; and it is wonderful, on loofeing these over, to find how well 
the system is carried out. It is of course imperfect, but remarkable 
for people with no written language r they do not speak Malay or 
Javanese, but a peculiar dialect called Sundanese. When I was tired 
of Ivegoe, or rather when I had spent as much time as I could afford 
there, 1 went on about twenty miles farther to Chepanas, where there 
is a regular European garden, to supply vegetables for the Governor’s 
table. It was pleasant enough to see their beet and lettuces^ etc^, 
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growing very finely. There is a pond, also, with some Salix 3aby-> 
lonica, out they look miserably, as do the European fruit-trees, though 
they seemed to grow pretty quickly. The Plums appear to have most 
of the true flavour. The Apples certainly attain the most perfect 
colour, and the Peaches, though they have a pretty good appearance, 
are said to be quite tasteless ; the fact is, the trees get no rest, so as 
to ripen any true bearing wood. The Apples grow with long and ever- 
lengthening shoots, more like osiers than their brethren in Europe, 
At this place, which is in the midst of the plateau of the Preangu 
district, about 4000 feet above the level of the sea, you have quite an 
Italian climate, and it is cold enough at night to make a blanket 
pleasant. It takes its name, Chepanas or “ hot-river,” from a warm 
sprijig close to the G-overnor’s house, where there is a convenient bath, 
very pleasant after a hard day’s walking. There is a small botanic 
garden here also, where they have a good many Japanese plants ; but 
the most remarkable objects are tw o specimens of the Norfolk Island 
Araucaria^ perhaps sixty feet high, young trees, but in a state of 
health and vigour which promises well for the future. 

From Chepanas I made my last and crowning trip to the top of the 
Pangernogo Mountain, about 10,500 feet. I cannot pretend to tell 
you all the plants I saw’^ ; but you, who have never experienced the 
sensation, cannot imagine how odd it was, all at once to get again 
among forms such as two species of Yiola^ three Bammculi, three 
Impatiens, Frimula, Sypericim, Swertia, Convallaria^ Vaccinium, Ithch 
dodendron, Ghnaphalimi, Bolygonim, Digitalis (?^, Lonicera^ Blantago, 
Artemisia, Dobelia, Oxalis, Quercus, Taxus, and about a dozen sjjecies 
of JEtuhus,— all beautiful plants. Brimula imperialis only grows near 
the summit: it is a charming species, the leaves like P. vulgaris, 
with an interrupted verticillate spike, sometimes three feet high, very 
ornamental. Up among these plants, amid the moss w hich hangs on 
the trees in masses as big as a man’s body, are two very fine parasi- 
tical Orchids, a Dendrohium with bright purple flowers, D. purpureum, 
and a little pseudo-bulbous plant wdth large flowers, like a Ogmbidium ; 
and yet these plants, often exposed to 36—38 deg. Fahr., we should 
perhaps put at home into an orchideous stove at 85 deg. Fahr. and 
then be surprised when they died. I was much astonished at the 
distribution of plants of this tribe. I have often been puzzled why 
I did not get more species at Labuan, and in other steamy hot jflaces, 
down at the sea-level, where I believe most of the English botanists 
would hope to find them : whereas at about 4000 feet, at a night 
temperature of 45 to 50 deg., every tree is laden with them. Surely 
we are in the habit of “ coddling them” (to use a Torkshire w'ord) 
too much in our stoves : when it is considered that a change of plan 
would bring these lovely and curious plants within reach of many 
zealous cultivators, who cannot aflTord the expense, it would surely be 
worth some nurseryman’s while to try the experiment, on a large 
scale, of cooler houses for Orchids. I remained one night on the top 
of the mountain ; it was exceedhigly cold. I had forgotten to. bring 
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up a thermometer, but water was frozen in a plate raised a couple of 
feet above the ground. There are plenty or excellent strawberries 
here ; they have of course been planted, but, so far as fruiting is con- 
cerned, seem quite at home. I did not, however, see one stolon thrown 
out. They grow with scaly stems in tufts, just like Dry as octapetala. 

I saw nothing the evening 1 got up, as all was enveloped in a wet 
searching mist, but in the morning I was amply repaid for my 
trouble. The summit of the mountain, evidently an extmet volcano, 
is a sort of amphitheatre, about 500 yards in diameter, brokbn through 
on one side by a deep narrow ravine. This space has been cleared, 
and is chiefly covered with strawberries ; for the apples and other 
European trees planted there are so covered with foliaceous Lichens, 
that they can hardly vegetate. The forest of crooked stunted shrubs, 
chiefly Ericaceous, extends to the very verge of this amphitheatre out- 
side. At sunrise I climbed up to the ridge, and for half an hour had 
an uninterrupted view. I could see the sea to the north and south of 
Java, and in the distance, to the south-east, chain upon chain of 
mountains, ending at the sea, with the smoking summit of Janyku- 
ban-prahu, which has, within a few years, been very active. A heavy 
haze hung over Bulana, so that I could not see it ; hut nearer to me, 
on both sides, I looked over miles of cultivated country ; the system 
of sawahy or wet rice cultivation making the country look half lakes 
and rivers. Nearer to the north-west, within about thirty miles, rose 
the jagged peak of the Salac, one of the best botanical mountains in 
Java, now all green and still, though some seventy years ago it com- 
mitted fearful havoc, and destroyed many lives ; and to the south, 
almost under my feet, gaped the white barren crater of G-ede, another 
peak of the mountain on which I stood— a slight smoke rising out of 
the unfathomable depths, to testify that, though slumbering, the fife 
king was not yet dead. You cannot conceive anything more sublime 
than the bare walls of lava and the banks of white pumice, furrowed 
by the rains into deep ravines, and the wTeaths of blue smoke curling 
up in the sunrise, with the dark primeval forest creeping up in places 
to the very edge of the abyss, or with countless dead 'grey branches 
silently attesting how different the scene may sometimes be. If you 
add to this the huge masses of boiling clouds rolling over the flanks 
of the mountain, now hanging at the very edge of the crater, and 
then sweeping rapidly down to the plains, the strange ashy aspect of 
the nearest trees, covered with pale Lichens, and the bright blue 
tropical sky and rising sun, you may perhaps fmagine something of a 
scene whicn I can neither describe nor forget. I felt inclined to shout 
for joy, and I never even thought of the cold, until I tried to sketch, 
and found my hands so numb I could not hold a pencil. I did manage, 
however, to get an outline of the water. Coming down again was 
harder work than climbing up, and played the very deuce with my 
knees ; but nevertheless, when I met Bennendyk half-way up, I was 
glad enough to turn back with him. We took a short walk that 
afternoon to see a thufliet of Rhododendron Jommowm in flower. 
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plant is now, I beUeve, in England ; and if it grows as it does here 
it is almost the finest plant in the gardens ; its beautiful flame- 
coloured blossoms are in great bunches of twenty or more, and the 
colour is more dazzling than of any flower I know. I saw also two 
other Rhododendra (i2. ruhriflorum^ a beautiful scarlet, and jS. alhtwiC^ 
in perfection, both very free bloomers and very beautiful plants. 

That night we remained in a small house on the mountains, and the 
next da}’ we went up another peak, and also to see some cataracts ; 
of these there were three, falling at the head of a gorge over a cliff, 
about a hundred and fifty feet high. There was a fine supply of water, 
but in time of rain it must be immense, judging from the quantity of 
stones and timber heaped below. The rocks covered with Bartramia 
fontana, a white Sphagnum, and a deep red Hepaticous plant, and with 
great patches of the broad leaves of the Gunnera, and a dark green 
Urticaceous plant, which seemed to rejoice in the spray and foam. 
Large bushes of Acacia volcanica, and a tall Sacchartm, were scattered 
among damp stones covered with Mosses and HepaticcB, I gathered a 
curious Ggrophora in fruit, on a dead fern trunk. The white Sphag*> 
num I mentioned as abundant here, I saw in the course of a single 
stream only, which rose in a hot-water spring half-way up, where it 
was very abundant. Coming back I found a curious plant, Campa^ 
ntmea Javanica, a sort of climbing Campanula, with greenish flowers, 
veined like the henbane, and black pulpy fruit ; it is a pretty plant. 
The enormous size of the leaves of the under growth of these dells 
^ves a most peculiar character. Gunnera, Galadium, and Mtisa oc- 
cupy large spaces, and are eminently social plants. I had this day 
the pleasure of seeing a Bhizantheous plant alive ; it is a species of 
Balanophora, and grows nearly under ground, on the root of a Cissug, 
The thalus, or whatever you may call it, is slightly branched, fleshy, 
and glutinous, and is sought for by the natives, who dry and bum it 
for torches. Coming down, I had the pleasure of assisting in making 
the first plantation of Cinchona in Java, consisting of several hundred 
plants, which Bennendyk had come to plant half-way up the moun- 
tain. They are of the C. calisaya, known to produce the “ yellow 
bark,” the most precious of all the Cinchonas. — James Mottley, 
m HooJcQr^s Journal of Botany, 


POINSETTIA PULCHEEBIMA* 

BY A BEACTIOAL CtTLTrVATOE. 

Dtjehtg winter and spring the gay and brilliant crimson and scarlet 
bracts of this elegant plant are highly ornamental ; many of their large 
heads are to be seen adorning the shops in the Arcade at Covent 
Garden, from whence they are quickly transferred by purchasers to 
the windows, drawing-rooms, banquetmg tables, and b^-rooms. It 
merits a pla^ in eveiy coUeiBtion of winter flowering plants* It is 
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easily cultivated, aad grows freely. The best method of propagation 
is by 9Migle eyes (as is done with vines), taken from the hard, well- 
ripened wood of last year, inserting them in very sandy peat, plunging 
the pot in gentle bottom heat, as a cucumber bed, and wh^ rooted 
pottmg them singly,' still retaining them in the frame till well esta- 
blished, then removing them into a medium stove, placing them near 
the glass. From the end of June to the beginning of September the 
plants should be kept in the greenhouse, and then be removed into 
the stove ; being duly watered and otherwise attended to, they soon 
push forth their elegant crowning heads. The plant is rather liable 
to the attack of red spider, therefore the under sides of the leaves re- 
quire to be occasionally and forcibly syringed ; but after the bracts 
begin to colour syringing must cease, as the water would damage the 
flowers. Old cuttings in plants do not produce such flne heads as young 
ones do, it is best to strike some every year. The plant requires to 
have a very liberal drainage, and flourishes in equal parts of light 
loam, peat, and old welUrotted manure or leaf-mould. 


CtTLTIVATIOI^ OF ANNUAL FLOWEES. 

BY A nobleman’s ELOWEE OABBENEE. 

Obsetitino in a recent number of the Floeicultubal Cabinet that 
information on the best annual flowers and mode of management is 
solicited, I forward the following plain particulars on the subject, 
which I hope will be of some service to the inquirer, as well as to 
enable the villa proprietor, cottager, and small garden occupier to 
cultivate, for their own recreation and enjoyment, the Fopular Annuals 
— a tribe of flowers surpassed by no others in the vegetable kingdom 
for fra^ance, diversity of form, or beauty and variety of colouring ; 
properties which are enhanced by the facility with which they may be 
grown, and the speedy return they yield to the careful cultivator, for 
while they may be procured for a trifling amount, they at the same 
time require less attention than their more permanent congenitors. 
Instead of waiting seasons, the owner is rewarded for the lifctle 
requisite attention bestowed on them, in a few weeks ; a period not 
only short, but rendered still more so by the pleasure experienced in 
daily beholding and contemplating their rapid progress, from the time 
their embryo leaves first appear, to that stage of existence when the 
profusion and loveliness of their bloom is suflicient to arrest the 
attention and call forth the admiration of the most careless observer 
of nature’s beauties. * 

From those resident in and near large towns the annual flowers 
have a double claim to attention; for while they serve in summer 
to cover the small street-door parterre, and garnish the window-box 
and flower-pot with the most choice embellishments of the flower- 
garden, in winter the inanageioent necessary fln pBiennials is dis* 
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pensed with, which in such localities is peculiarly unpleasant, and the 
gloomy association of ideas is avoided consequent on daily beholding, 
in the herbaceous tuft of sickly leaves or withered flower-stalks, and 
the foliage-stripped branches of the deciduous, or the smoke-blackened 
leaves of the evergreen shrub, the decay of what once charmed the 
eye of the beholder. 

In addition to the annual flowers, strictly so called, “ which bloom 
and die in one short summer’s space,” there is another class of plants 
which annually compensate, by the beauty and delicacy of their bloom, 
the care necessarily bestowed on them by those who have in their 
gardens a small hot-bed frame or greenhouse, in propagating them in 
autumn, preserving them through winter, and re-transplanting them 
in May, again to embellish the flower-beds with borrowed brilliancy 
of warmer climes and clearer skies. To assist in the selection of 
these, I shall add a descriptive Ust of the most interesting and 
beautifuL 

OuUure of Anwuds* In the course of my remarks 1 shall give 
some short directions for the culture of such as require any particular 
mode of treatment, but I consider the following general observations 
necessary for the guidance of the less experienced amateur. 

The most natural 'period of sowing Annuals is in the latter end of 
autumn, when they, as well as most other plants, burst from their 
capsules, and distribute the seeds in various ways ; therefore, those 
that are natives of this country^ or similar climates, may in part be 
sown at that period, either in pots to be kept in a cold frame during 
winter, and turned out into the beds in spring, or sown in the open 
ground, for forming an early bloom in the following summer, to be 
succeeded by the part reserved for spring sowing, which is the period 
most usually devoted to that purpose. Prom the end of February to 
the beginning of May flower-seeds may be sown, whenever the 
weather is favourable, and the ground in a proper state for that pur- 
pose; reserving the more tender sorts till about the middle of 
April. 

The depth of soil used as covering for the seeds should, in all cases, 
be apportioned to their size ; for instance. Lupines, Sweet Peas, and 
similar large seeds, should be buried two or three inches under the 
surface ; while Prince’s Feather, Mimulus, Poppy, Tobacco, etc., of 
which the seeds are very small, should not be covered by more than 
a small layer of earth. It should further be kept in view, tliat seeds 
generally, and in particular those of a small size, vegetate more freely 
in a light than in a heavy and tenacious soil ; therefore, in cases where 
the former does not naturally exist, cultivators will find their addi- 
tional toil amply repaid by prociming and only using light soil for 
covering the flower-seeds. 

The manner of sowing varies according to the taste of the operator: 
the practice formerly adopted, and still often followed by gardeners 
end others, is to form with the fingers, in the previously prepared 
ground, a circle &oni half a foot to three ieet in-mameter,' and o£ the 
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proper depth, in which the seeds are deposited, and the earth again 
returned ; the whole being generally finished by clapping the surface 
gently with the back^of a spade, or pressing the earth lightly with 
the foot, to assist in* keeping out the drought; of course, the same 
practice of forming the reservoir for the seeds may be adopted whether 
the figure is intended to be a circle, a square, or any other form. 

Some fanciful growers form the letters of their name, outlines of 
animals, etc., in their flower-beds, generally choosing for such purpose 
plants that possess a dwarf or compact habit of growth. 

The young Annuals, as well as other plants, when coming above 
ground, are liable to be destroyed by slugs and various insects, as 
well as injured, particularly the less hardy sorts, by the night frosts ; 
to prevent which, various methods are recommended and practised. 
In small gardens a very excellent plan is to sow the seeds in circles, 
not more than six inches in diameter, and inverting a flower-pot or 
tile ; when the young plants appear above ground the covers must be 
gently raised on one side by means of a small wedge or stone, which 
should always be removed in the evening, the operator taking care to 
lift them to see that no enemies are enclosed. The covers answer the 
double purpose of protecting the young plants and of retaining the 
moisture about them until they acquire sufficient strength to resist all 
such injuries. Lime-water, applied at any time, proves destructive 
to slugs, but if sprinkled on the leaves during dry weather or hot sun 
it will injure them ; therefore that expedient should only be resorted 
to in the evenings or during damp weather, when they have left tlieir 
retreats. A sprinkling of quick-lime in the same manner is produc- 
tive of the same effect, but always produces a disagreeable and un- 
sightly appearance.’’ {For list, see Wrapjper, p. 2.) 


WINTEE MANAGEMENT OE HOT-HOUSE PLANTS. 

HT A LONDON NTTESEBY PEACTITIONEE. 

All plants are naturally subject, in a certain extent, to the vicissi- 
tudes of winter, spring, and summer. It follows therefore that, in 
a state of cultivation, something analogous should be followed by the 
cultivator in imitation of those changes. To keep tropical plants at 
a high temperature during winter, when there is little sunshine, is to 
excite their growing principle at a period w hen they should rather be 
at rest ; and where such a practice is followed, the plants become 
drawn up, weak and leafless, pi consequence of the perpetual, or, we 
may say in this instance, unnatural, stimulus to excitement which 
the application of heat produces. It appears, from practice and 
observation, that the temperature of the plant stove should be kept 
as near as possible from 60 to 65 degrees during the dark days of 
winter, for all that is then required is to prevent the plants from 
being checked or chilled by cold during that season ; so that^ 
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ftS Spring naturally comes oUi a further but gr^ual stimulus 
Jnay be given them by additional heat, and more p^iculatly during 
the dav. ♦ _ . 


when to withhold it. It is (as we have repeatedly oDserved^ one ot 
those cases in horticulture for which rules may be laid down, but 
not wholly without exceptions, and must entirely rest on the judg- 
ment of the cultivator. Steaming the stove during winter is a 
material feature in the best management of such plants, and should 
be scrupulously attended to, both to soften the atmosphere of the 
house, as well as to prevent the increase of insects, particularly the 
red spider, which is sure to make its unwelcome appearance in a 
high and dry atmosphere. The most eligible time for steaming the 
house is in the evening, when the flues are hottest, and it is per- 
formed by pouring water on them, which generates steam readily. 
In time of severe frost, this operation may be performed during the 
day, or dispensed with for a few days altogether. The quantity of 
water required to produce a sufficiency of steam depends on a variety 
of local circumstances, such as the size of the house, the way in which 
the water is put on the flues, etc.; but it may be safely asserted, that 
more than is necessary is often used when it is poured on them at 
random, or done in too hurried a manner. In steaming all sorts of 
hot-houses, as well as in their whole management, it can only be 
expected to be well done when the operator feels an interest or 

P leasure in doing it. A few minutes more spent in applying it regu- 
irly and leisurely over the whole surface of the flues will do more 
good than sluicing a hogshead of water over the house in a careless 
manner. During the winter months very little ventilation is required 
in these structures ; for, unless the house be unusually well ^azed, 
and in complete repair, a sufficiency of fresh air will find its way into 
it between the laps of the glass and other openings ; indeed, greater 
care should be had to the exclusion of cold air during winter than to 
its adiipsion. The plants are, for the most part (as observed above), 
in an inactive state, and therefore not in want of those gases which 
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c(!Mxipose certain parts of atmospherical air, taid which aare foxuid so 
Hecessaiy for them when in a growing itate. 


NOTES ON NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

38. Pentab oabnea, var. rosea. Nat. Ord. Bubiacea. — A smerior 
variety of the much-esteemed P. ca/tma. The corymbs of nowers 
being of a more decided colour, lavender-pink ; the growth is also 
much freer. This plant will be found to be a very beautiful orna- 
ment to our stoves, from its flowering freely and continuing in bloom 
for a length of time. (PZor. des Sevres, 9y8.) 

39. Ltchioes GBANDirLOEA. Nat. Ord. Caryophillew. Syn. L. 
eoroTuita. — A well-known old favourite of our gardens, first mentioned 
by the German traveller Kempfer, in his Amoenitates Academiccs, 
published in 1712 ; also a figime of it was given in the Botanical 
Magazine in 1793, under the name of L, coronata, a name given to 
it by Thunberg, but has not been generally adopted. It is a native 
of Japan, where it flowers in the months of May and J une, but with 
us it blooms in the autumn. Its large flowers of a bright orange-red 
render it very attractive, and well deserving of the little attention it 
requires. (P/or. des Sevres, 972.) 

40. Aphelandea vakiegata. Nat. Ord. AcanthacetP, — A very 
ornamental species, a native of Brazil, therefore requiring stove cul- 
ture. The flowers are yellow, produced in a long, narrow, terminal 
spike, six to eight inches in length, the bracts of which are brilliant 
orange, contrasting finely with the largo rich foliage. {Blor. des 
Sevres, 981.) 

41. Aphelandea PoETEAifA. Nat. Ord. Acantha^ecp. — Another 
Brazilian introduction, discovered by M. Morel de St. Maude, in the 
province of Bahia, in 1846, In habit and foliage it is somewhat 
similar to the last-named species. The leaves are blotched along the 
midrib with white. The terminal spike of flowers is shorter and 
thicker than the afore-mentioned, but the same in colour. The genus 
Aphelandra is exclusively American. Tlie culture same as the pre- 
ceding. (^Mor. des Sevres, 984.) 

42. Ltsimaohia Leschenaultii. Nat. Ord. Brimulacece, — First 
discovered by M. Leschenault, on the Neilgherreis, in Malabar. W© 
do not know when this plant arrived in our gardens. A very abundant- 
flowering herbaceous plant, continuing long in bloom. The flowers 
are bright rosy pink, with small dark spots at the extremity of each 
petal ; they are produced in shoVt terminal spikes, towards the end 
of J uly. It is a decided acquisition to our borders, and we doubt 
not it will soon be as extensively cultivated as it deserves. (P/or. 
des Serves, 982.) 

43. Viola gapillabts. Nat. Ord. Violacece, Syn. V. st^ularis.^ 
This lovely little plant sprang up amongst the soil sent with some 
plants from Chili, and flourishes abund^tly in the orangery at the 



THTBS^CANTHUS BARLEBioiDES. JNat. Urd. jlcant/tocetp. — A 
fine stove plant from Minas Geraes, in Brazil. The flowers are of a 
crimson-red, forming elongated thjrses ; each flower is tubular, erect, 
Justicia~]ikej and about two inches long. The foliage is large, lanceo- 
late. (Flor. des Serves, 986.) 

45. Paphinia cmsTATA. Nat. Ord. OrcMdete, -Syn. Maxillaria 
eristata. — Mr. Purdie sent this curious and really beautiful Orchid 
from Trinidad, in the West Indies. It blossomed in August. 'Ihe 
sepals and petals are alike in form, but the latter are rather smaller ; 
the ground is white, variously blotched, striped and spotted with a 
rich mulberry-brown ; the lip is very curious in shape, and is almost ' 
entirely of a deep chocolate-purple ; the column is a greenish-yellow, 
with small blotches of chocolate near the base. The flowers measure 
four to five inches across the sepals. The leaves are lanceolate, four 
to six inches long. (Bot* Mag., 4836.) 

46. Beownea geandiceps. Nat. Ord. Leguminosce, — There are 
seven or eight species in this genus of plants, which have been 
described. This species inhabits the mountain woods of Caraccas, 
Cumana, Gariepe, and La Victoria, and is named by the inhabitants 
“ Bosa del Monte,” or Palo de Cruz.” The flowers are not so bril- 
liant in colour as in B. coccinea, but the lieads are much larger, 
being about eight inches across, and the number of individual flowers 
in each are much increased. Dr. Lindley observed a very singular 
peculiarity in this shrub. “ The brilliant head (of flowers) appeared 
on the side of the main stem, among the leaves, which at that time 
presented a singular phenomenon. Every evening they rose up and 
lifted themselves from the blossoms to expose them to the dew, so 
that each morning these beautiful objects w^ere uncovered ; but as 
the day advanced, the leaves gradually drooped, aad bent down over 
the flowers to guard them from the rays of the sun.” In its native 
country it attains to a small tree, the branches of which are stout 
and pubescent. The flowers form a noble, pendent, globose head, 
somewhat of the appearance of a Bhododendron ; each blossom is 
about an inch and a half across, rosy carmine, white stamens and 
yellow anthers. The leaves are about a foot in length. • It is a noble 
species, and well worth cultivation in the conservatory. (Bot. Mag., 
4839.) 

47. Abutilok iksigke. Nat, Ord. Malvaceae. — This handsome 
flowering species was noticed by us two or three years ago, when it 
first bloomed on the Continent ; it has now, however, flowered in the 
collection at Kew Gardens, The ground of the flowers is white, but 
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it is almost entirely covered with the numerous rich carmine veins 
or the reticulation, on both sides of the petals, It blooms profusely, 
and at a time of the year when flowers in our conservatories are 
most welcome ; it is in perfection in the months of January and 
rebruary ; it also has the advantage of blooming when the plants are 
not more than two feet high. We are indebted to Mr. Linden, of 
Brussels, for its introduction to Europe from New Granada. {Botr 
Mag., 4840.) 


EEYIEW. 

The Chinese Potato {Bioscorea Batatas) and Holcus Sacohaeattjs. 

This is the title of a new pamphlet by Mr. John Henderson, for- 
merly of the well-known firm in Pine Apple Place, London, intended 
to describe the nature of the plants whose names are given on the 
title-page. The interest which has been awakened in many circles, 
touching the Dioscorea, fully justifies the publication of a pamphlet 
descriptive of its nature and properties, whilst the importance that 
attaches to the Holcus, in the present deficiency of material for paper 
manufacture, makes it an admirable appendix to the main subject of 
the pamphlet. We congratulate Mr. Henderson upon the manner 
in which he lias executed liis task. His pamphlet is just such as a 
business man should send forth. There is no aim at fine writing — 
no attempt to make out a case; or, in plain terms, to throw dust in 
other people’s eyes, and make them believe that there never were 
such plants on the face of the earth as those which he is now intro- 
ducing to the notice of the public. He simply details facts, and 
upon those facts bases his conclusions, and those conclusions supported 
as they are by statistics will, we think, be gainsaid by few. In his 
preface Mr. Henderson states all this with a modesty that does him 
credit, and casts aAvay from him all idea of exaggerating the qualities 
of the plants, truly observing that “ such a course serves the cause 
neither of science nor of commerce. Whatever I may advance in 
favour of tlie Dioscorea or the Holcvs saccharatm will be based upon 
facts, the results of the most careful experiments, conducted with the 
utmost skill and accurac 3 ^” Tiewed in this light we do not hesitate 
to say that ISTr. Henderson’s pamphlet has a claim of no ordinary 
character upon all who are interested (and who is not P) in the pro- 
gress of agriculture and agricultural science, and that none will be 
prepared to pronounce upon the merits of the Dioscorea and Holcua 
w ho have not first made themsel^s masters of the facts which Mr. 
Henderson’s statements lay before them. 

We have, in fact, here a complete detail of the experiments of Pro- 
fessor Descaisne, conducted in order to try the real merits of the 
Dioscorea, from which we learn that it is, in the Professor’s opinion, 
superior in flavour to the potato, more productive, and can be kept 
longer. As regards the Mol<nis, we are astounded to find that, after 
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the saccharine matter, which can be used for the production of either 
alcohol or cider, has been extracted, a large remuneration can be 
obtained for the fibre, w'hich can be applied with success to paper 
manufacture. The results as given in the pamphlet are of a most 
wonderful character, and such as cannot fail to induce many to cul- 
tivate a plant which pays so well, and costs so little trouble. 

We heartily thank Mr. Henderson for his pamphlet, and commend 
it without hesitation to the attention of all our readers, who should, 
we venture to add, peruse it before the season for turning its informa- 
tion to use has passed away. 


SELECT AND NEW PLOWEBS, continued. 

Williams’s Evehgreen climbing Eose. — A hardy Ayrshire 
Mose was impregnated with a Yellow Tea-scented China Eose, and 
this handsome hybrid was raised. It has the growth of the Ayrshire^ 
and the beautifully formed buds of the Yellow China. The flowers are 
cream coloured, very fragrant. 

Ehododendeon ciliatum. — We figured this charming Hima- 
layan plant, one of Dr. Hooker’s discoveries. It is now in beautiful 
bloom in a cool greenhouse, at Kew. The flowers are blush-white, 
with striking brown anthers, six or seven blossoms on each head. 
Each flower is about three inches across ; very handsome. 

Haedy Cheistmas Eoses in bloom in the Ploweb-gabden 
AT EIew. — Hellehorus dumetorum, Plowers about two inches across, 
of a pale yellow and green. M. laxus, an inch and a half across, deep 
green. AT. fxtidus, an inch and a half across, purplish-blue. AT. pur- 
purescens, two inches across, a dull purple, having white anthers, JEL, 
atrorubens, two inches across, rich purple and white anthers; very 
pretty. jBT. olympicus^ three inches across, blush and white, with green 
anthers ; very pretty. H. viridis^ two inches across, pale green. 
M. ruhescens, two inches across, a free bloomer, purple-crimson, with 
white anthers. Plowers not quite so deep in colour as atroruhens, 
H, niger, three inches across, blush-white, tinged with green. They 
are very pretty winter and spring ornaments for the flower-border, 
particularly grown near the dwelling-house or frequented walk. 

Peimula sinensis. — In the greenhouse is a pretty variety, having 
flowers white slightly tinged with purple, 

Indian Azaleas. — Beauty of Europe, pink striped with carmine, 
very distinct. Vittata, white striped with purple, like a carnation ; 
very handsome. Symmetry, salmon-pink, spotted with crimson, finest 
formed flower ; very handsome. Louis Napoleon, rich crimson- violet, 
double; fine. Striataformosissima, white with pink flakes; fine 
form. Admiration, pure white with flakes of deep carmine ; fine. 
The Bride, pure white, glossy, and of thick substance ; handsome. 
Criterion, pretty pink edged with white, and sometimes striped with 
purple-crimson; good form. Q-em, deep salmon colour ; superb form 
and substance. JEtohmsoni, vermilion-scarlet, fine form, and thick 
substance. 
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HobtictjltttbaIi Society’s Meeting, held at Begent Stebbt, 
Maech 6th. — The attendance of visitors was more numerous than even 
the crowded one held in February, and the display of plants, fruits, 
and forced vegetables was both enormous and superb. 

The Chinese Primroses were in profusion. Very fine specimens of 
the Maanum Bonum variety, the fiowers of which are very large, a 
rich velvet-crimson with fringed margin, were conspicuous. The 
variety named Bride^ a French-white colour, was very pretty. These 
formed a good contrast with the rosy red, white, and purple of others. 
The best collection was shown by Mr. Smith, of Little Blake Hall, 
Hampstead. 

Cifclamens. — Messrs. Henderson, of Wellington Boad, had a fine 
collection, viz., Atkinsi, persicum, persicum Ma, persicum rubrum, 
persicum carneum, persicum roseum, repandum^ vernum, and others. 
The varieties of persicum were very handsome. 

Messrs. Henderson, of Pine Apple Place, sent a nice collection of 
Acacias ; diffhcsa^ grandis^ lineata^ pulchella^ longifolia, Drummondi, 
were the best. 

Mr. Veitch exhibited a beautiful bushy shrub of Bhododendron 
jasminijlorutn, the Jasmine flowered. We figured this most charming 
species a short time back. The appearance of the plant is somewhat 
like JEscallonia macrantha ; it had sixteen terminal heads of its pure 
white, waxy-like flowers. Each head had about a dozen blossoms ; 
tube three inches long, with the face end the size of a well-formed 
thick-pe tailed Jasmine flower. It is exceedingly neat and pretty, 
and ought to be in every greenhouse. Thgrsacanthus rtUilans, the 
flowers are similar in form to the Justicias^ borne in large clustered 
heads, of a scarlet-crimson colour. It ought to be grown in every 
stove, and would, by due attention, form one of the most ornamental 
climbers, either coiled round a wire trellis, pillar, or under a rafter. 
It is a profuse bloomer. 

Amongst JEpacrises, the Hyacinthijlora and Hgacinthijlora candU 
dissima were most admired. 

Chier arias, — The best Hue was Bord Palmerston ; best light. Queen 
of Beauties, white, with dark disc. Pictv/rata, pure white, and la- 
vender disc ; superb form. Rosalind, white tipped with purple, grey 
disc; fine form. Prince Arthur, fine scarlet-crimson; brilliant flower. 
Stgphelia tuhiflora, the flowers and plant are EpacrisAike, white and 
carmine, an inch long, in spikes. It is apt to become naked ; but 
Messrs. Lee’s plant had been formed, by stopping, to a beautiful hush, 
and in profuse bloom ; very pretty. 

Orchids. — There were some very superb-blooming plants. Bendro- 
hium speciosum, having about twenty large spikes of sulphur-white 
flowers. Dendrohium nohile, shown by Mr. Hammerton, was an ex- 
traordinary plant, far surpassing in size and beauty all others we 
have seen. Phais grandiflorus, by Mr. Forsyth, had fourteen spikes 
of its lovely flowers. Besides a number of others of less note^ 
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There was a square cake of compressed vegetables, which weighed 
six pounds ; the process of forming it thus has been conducted by 
the firm of ChoUet and Co., of Paris, according to the detail of 
Masson’s Patent. Carrots, leeks, onions, turnips, cabbages, po- 
tatoes, and other vegetables are first partially toed, then mixed 
and compressed into cakes. The six pounds cake, it was stated, would 
be sufficient to sauce a full dinner for 120 persons. A vast amount 
of it has recently been sent to the Crimea. 

Maitagement of Puchstas. — Last season I was much pleased 
with a superb collection of Fuchsias, which was exhibited at the 
Metropolitan Horticultural shows, grown most admirably, and the 
plants were in the pyramidal style, from four to six feet high, and 
broad in proportion, tapering upwards. The clever and generous 
cultivator of them has favoured an amateur with the following par- 
ticulars of his mode of management. Plants, to bloom profusely at 
the early part of the summer in 1856, must be struck in the spring 
of the year 1855, and be duly potted and repotted, in order to 
have the plants as large as possible by the autumn. The leading 
(main) stem must be trained erect, and as it proceeds, it generally 
*^1 push a sufficiency of side shoots ; but if it fails in its progress, 
then stop the lead just above the vacancy, to cause the production of 
some. The side shoots are secured evenly outwards to form the 
branches, and to have those of about the same age, to extend nearly 
to the same length, they are tied to horizontal green-painted sticks. 
If any side shoot grows too vigorous, and robs its neighbours, the 
end is nipped off, and the branch tied in a downward direction, to 
check the extra vigour, and be loosened afterwards in due course. 
These plants are kept, trained, etc, in the airy part of a greenhouse 
during summer, and the last week in August they are placed out of 
doors in a sunny situation, to cause the shoots to become conso- 
lidated, and be well hardened before taken into winter quarters. 
During winter the plants are kept in a cool but dry greenhouse, and 
water is only supplied to have the soil barely moist during the winter 
rest. According to the period I want the plants to be in profuse 
bloom, so I start them into growth in spring. I allow the new shoots 
to push half an inch, and then turn the plant out of its pot, carefully 
take away a portion of the soil outside of the ball, and repot into large 
pots, from twelve to eighteen inches across the top. The compost is 
equal parts of good, fresh, turfy loam (six months old, as it is said) 
old, diy, rotten, hot-bed dung, and sandy peat, with bits of bone and 
charcoal, all w^ell mixed, but not sifted. The new shoots are thinned, 
so as to leave a due portion for a profusion of flowers, as every shoot 
of a Fuchsia will beai’ blossoms, if rightly grown. For show in a 
greenhouse, all the blossoms are retained, and, literally, they almost 
smother the plant with flowers. When I want large blossoms rather 
than a profusion, for exhibition plants, I duly thin the flowers. Soft 
water, and once a week liquid manure, is liberally given during the 
growing period. I have a very free drainage in the pots. To pro- 
mote the vigorous pushing and growth of the new shoots^ 1 plunge 
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tlie ppts ill a gentle hot-bed, in a double-roofed pit; it greatly benefits 
the growth. Less-sized specimens, of course, can be had the first 
season after cuttings are struck, but they do not bloom so fully till 
late in summer and autumn. The early spring and summer’s bloom 
can only be had from plants raised and trained the previous year. 
Nothing can surpass in elegant and graceful beauty a properly 
trained ^yra^wic^aZ-shaped plant in profuse bloom. The branches do 
not require horizontal supports after the first season’s formation. 

The Sea Weeds of Austbalia. — I went to Rottnest Island, and 
spent six weeks exploring its reefs, and left them not half exhausted. 
Unfortunately the reefs are only accessible at new and full moon, 
and low water at this season is after sunset, so that I could only have 
hasty wadings in the evenings, often driven away by darkness. Never- 
theless I greatly increased my number of species, and dried a large 
box of specimens. Since my return to tlie Sound, I took advantage 
of wet and stormy days (and a fit of the gout !) to examine all my 
West J^iustralian Algae, naming and describing the new species. The 
result is that I have collected 352 species (besides Sargassa and CJ/s- 
tophorce, not examined), and mark 140 species as new. Among them 
are six new genera, alj well characterised. There is no very wonder- 
ful structure among the novelties — no new genus of neUworh. I did 
not myself* find Claudea, but it was twice found in small quantity by 
Mr. G-eorge Clifton, while I wa* at Iremantle. He is a disciple of 
mine and an ardent collector, from whom I hope much in future. My 
Martensia Brunonis, which I sent you, I have since reduced to M, 
elegans, the African one. The wdiole number of net- work Algce which 
1 have found is nine, of wdiichfour are new species. Besides these I found 
a beautiful new Kallumenia, as big as two large cabbage-leaves, joined 
at the base, of a red-rose colour, and regularly pierced all over, like 
an Agarum, with round holes. I have only two perfect specimens, 
one of which is intended for you. Mr. Sanford gave me, from Cham- 
pion Bay, a superb new green-lace Alga {8truvea macrophylla, MS.), 
sent by Mr. Drummond’s daughter-in-law. I fear you do not re- 
member the genus, which is described in PI. Preiss., and of which 
you have the original species ; but the new one has a stem supporting 
an oval crenated net-work, five inches long by three wide, resembling 
(it is bleached) an elegant structure of old point-lace — ^just what you 
might see on a Vandyke collar. I have only a single specimen. I am 
preparing a memoir of these Algce, w’^hich I shall send home to be read 
at the Boyal Irish Academy, and printed in their current proceedings, 
with a view to a larger and fuller memoir, with plates, in their Trans- 
actions, after my return home^ The number of duplicates collected 
in West Australia is about 1600 ; not bad work either, considering I 
had no assistants, and frequently had to carry my day’s collections 
five or six miles under an Australian sun, — JDr, Harvey, in Hoolcer's 
Journal of Botany, 

Mouths of Plahts.— All manure must not only only be rendered 
liquid, but also be as thin as w^ater, before it can be sucked up by the 
spongelets ; and hence even the drainings of stables and dunghills, 
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whicli are very rich in nourishment for plants, are too rich, that is, 
too thick to pass the small openings, till they are largely mixed with 
water, without which they will choke the crops instead of feeding 
them. When the leaves become yellow from this cause, they are 
usually said to be burnt by the heat of the manure. In the same 
way, the finest sort or the finest powdered lime, bones, or shells 
cannot, till dissolved in water, get through the spongelets into any 
plant. It is on this account that, in transplanting, the tips of the 
root-fibres are pressed and obstructed by the earth of their new situa- 
tion, and are therefore unable to feed till they can place themselves in 
similar freedom in the earth as they had before transplanting. When 
they are bent or obstructed in this way, their growth is also prevented, 
and new fibres spring from other parts of the root, out of the materials 
which would otherwise have enlarged the old fibres. Plants thus 
acquire a greater number of mouths, the oftener they are transplanted, 
a circumstance usually acted on by nurserymen, who shift their 
young trees and other plants, for the purpose of multiplying their 
root-fibres, and consequently of strengthening the plants, by giving 
them a greater facility of feeding, from having more mouths to feed 
with. Every removal, however, must tend to -obstruct or injure the 
root-tips, and of course check the growth, by preventing them from 
feeding. But by lifting plants with balls of earth, so as not to disturb 
the root-fibres, or by taking great ca^e not to injure these, and at the 
same time spreading them carefully out by hand in their new situ- 
ation, the plants are greatly benefited by it. 

Obituaby. — W e regret to announce the death of M. C. J. B. De 
Mibbel, ex-Professor and Administrator of the Jardin des Plantes, at 
Paris, until 1850. He died at Champerret, near Neuilly, on the 13th 
of September last. 

We regret also to announce the decease of Dr. H. W. Bisschoee, 
Professor of Botany, and Director of the Botanic Garden of the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg, w’ho died on the 11th of September, 1854. 
He was born at Durkheim, in 1797. 

BEIEF EEMAEKS, &c. 

The Helleboee Ain> Cbocus. — When we see the HelUboruifvetidm and the 
S. niger blowing at Christmas, the H. hy emails in January, and the JST. viridis as 
soon as ever it emerges out of the ground, we do not wonder, because they arc 
kindred plants, which we expect should keep pace the one with the other. But 
other congenerous vegetables dider so widely in their time of flowering, that we 
cannot but admire. I shall only instance at present the Crocus sativus, the vernal 
and the autumnal crocus, w^hieh have such an affinity that the best botanists only 
make them varieties of the same genus, of which there is only one species, not 
being able to discover any difference in the corolla or in the internal struotm’e. 
Yet the vernal crocus expands its flowers by the beginning of March at farthest, 
and often in very rigorous weather, and cannot be retarded but by some violence 
offered ; wh.le the autumnal crocus (the Saffron) defies the influence of the spring 
and summer, and will not blow till most plants begin to fade and run to seed. 
This circumstance is one of the wonders of the creation, little noticed, because a 
common occurrence ; yet it ought not to be overlooked on aooount of its being 
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familiar, since it would be as difficult to be explained as the most stupendous phe- 
nomena of nature. — White* a Natural Sistory of 8elhorM» - 

Camellias. — ^Th^ flourish best when grown in good turfy loam that has been 
laid in a heap for a tew months, and broken bj the hand at the time of potting ; 
add to it one-fourth of its quantity of old well-iotted oow-dung, with a sprinkling 
of bits of charcoal. Also haye a liberal drainage of broken pot upon it, and a thin 
portion of moss to prevent the soil being washed among the drainage. Avoid 
giving too l^ge^apot ; but endeavour tcT^ncourage a numerous production of 
roots, which are the principal feeders to the plant, and in watering give alternately 
soft water and liquid manure, — an ounce the best guano and a handful of soot 
to one gallon of soft water. With other due attention in allowing them abundance 
of air, except at the time of pushing the new shoQ\^, when they must have extra 
warmth till the growth is completed ; then give air freely to promote the formation 
of strong flower-buds. With this attention the plants will have a rich green flne 
foliage, and the flowers will be extra large and rich in colours . — Miss Moore, 
Gauss op Colotjbing in Plants. — There is perhaps no subject of more 
interest than the cause of colouring in plants^ it is one upon which till lately no 
very definite notions were possessed ; but it has at length attracted the attention 
of the skilful vegetable chemists of Geneva, and the phenomena relating to it 
are daily becoming more and more intelligible. It appears that the opinion 
long since expressed by Lamarck, that when leaves and fruits acquire their au- 
tumnal colouring they are in a morbid condition, and that flowers are, from 
their birth, in a state analogous to that of leaves in decay, is very near the truth. 
Taking the green colour so prevalent, and so frequently exclusive in vegetation, 
as the fundamental colour of plants, it appears that deviations from it are chiefly 
caused by their chromule being combined with oxygen in diflerent degrees. 
When leaves are green, they absorb oxygen at night, and part with it by day; 
but just before they change their colour, they cease to part with this gas, con- 
tinuing, however, to absorb it at night. Hence it has been inferred by Mr. 
Macaire, that oxygenation takes place, w'hieh in the first instance discharges the 
blue and leaves the yellow, and next produces red ; for in all cases red is pre- 
ceded by yellow in leaves which change their hue. It is supposed that other 
colours may be caused by alkaline matter, or peculiar vegetable a^ids, being pre- 
sent, and that in what are called white flowers, the chromule is only in an imper- 
fect condition ; as apparent evidences of which, Le Candolle points out, first, the 
analogy of the colour wdlli that of blanched plants ; second, tlie much greater 
proportion of white flowers in northern than in equatorial countries ; and, thirdly, 
the well-known fact that many flowers which are at first white become coloured 
afterwards. 

To Destroy Insects. — Woodlicsy CrieJeetSy and Black Beetles. — Take one 
pound of oatmeal and half a pound of coarse brown sugar ; mix them, and add 
two ounces of pepper, ground fine. Lay it upon pieces of pot, where the insects 
frequent. 

iSIngSy etc. — Take cabbage-leaves and hold them before the fire till they are 
soft, then rub them with fresh butter or dripping, lay them in places infested with 
slugs, and when the leaves are infested with them, destroy them as you think well. 
Woodlice and earwigs are attracted by the same. 

Black and Qreen Fly, — Take yellow clay, and work it in a tub of water till 
it becomes of the consistence of paint ; put some of it in a pan, and dip the parts 
of the branches that are infested in it, and it will effectually destroy the insects 
for that season ; or, make thin sizimy, in which dip the shoots ; this latter is 
excellent for rose trees when attacked. 

The Scale on Pines has been destroyed by the same mixture. 

Ap/iis lanighray or American Blight on Fruit' trees. — To every six gallons of the 
above clay and water add two pounds of cream of tartar, one pound of soft 
soap, and half a peck of lime ; mix it, and in dry weather wash it over the in- 
fected trees, with a large brush, previous to the trees pushing in spring, then 
sprinkle them over with quick-lime. 

Flies and Wa^ps» — Pepper, sugar, and water will effectually destroy these insects. 
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Flotob Garden. — Let the previously prepared plan of beds and the present 
stock of plants be examined, in order to have a due supply, and lose not a day in 
beginning to provide for deficiencies. Have all your plants as bushy as possible ; 
attend to stopping tlie leading shoots. Sow a succession of hardy and half- 
hardy annuals, and the last week of the month sow seeds of biennials, as 
Holl^hocks^ Sweet Williams^ Scahwtis, Canterbury BellSy etc., also seeds of 
perennials. Aurumlas and Polyanthu^s^ shade, give plenty of air, and secure 
the stems ; give manure-water every third watering. Pot oft' now-struck Dahlias^ 
and re'pot those you intend to grow for exhibition, so as to have the plants strong 
and robust by turning-out time. Plant out roots of Marvel of Peru, Carnations, 
etc., pot off directly \ shade for a day or two. Pink and Pansy beds must have 
the surface stirred, and an inch of iresh soil spread over. If Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Panunculus, or Anemones be affected by frost, early in the morning sprinkle 
cold water over them. Let the covering be over the Tulips, but open at the side. 
A shower of rain every few days will be beneficial ; if such occur roll up the 
covering. Secure all the flower-stems of Tulips or ITyacinths, so that the tall 
ones do not get broken by strong winds. Twist together two or three pieces of 
green worsted, and place a nice green stick at the end of the row ; to one secure 
the worsted, then put it round the Btalk of the first dower, and tie in a loop, 
carrying it on through the row, and secure the other end to the stick. The 
flower-stems are thus kept safe, at equal distances, and as they rise, draw up 
the sticks or worsted at each end in proportion through the season. Stir the 
surface of the bed, and protect from hailstorms. Bud China and Tea Moses, 
as soon as the bark will rise. If early Roses are attacked by insects, sprinkle with 
sulphur and tobacco-dust. Pansies, in pots, give manure-water twice a ^veck ; 
plant others in beds for late bloom. Verbenas, stop and train, and give manure- 
water twice a week; strike cuttings. Prick out Annuals, as China Asters, 
^ocks, etc., in a wann situation to strengthen prior to final planting for bloom. 
Banunculus, let the soil be pressed firm about the neck of the plants ; add an 
inch of fresh strong loam over tlio bed, and water freely between. Tall Lobelias, 
encourage by repotting, whether for beds or otherwise. Wallflowers, sow for 
next spring-blooming. Transplant runners of Neapolitan Violets, to be potted or 
planted on a bed afterwards for blooming. Cuttings of China Moses put out 
firm in a shady border will soon strike root. Mose Stocks, cut back to a bud 
or two all shoots not requfted for budding on. Layer Mhododendrons, Acubus, 
Azaleas, Crralt Z horns. Limes, Laburnums, Cytisus, etc. 

GniEKHOFSE.— See that Balsams, Halpiglos-sis, Globe Amaranlhns, Brachu- 
“’’® flounshing for summer ornament. Tall Lobelias, reprt. 
Cuttings of the young wood of Azaleas, Bpacris, Ileatlis, etc., which bloom 
during autumn or winter, will now strike freely. Vases and Baskets of plants 
now get r^dy. Salmas, strike cuttings for plants to bloom in autumn or 
winter. train, giTC manure- water occasionally. Camellias, vaXer 

freely whilst in bloom ; if over, then repot into a size larger, put them in a gentle 
warmth, and promote a rigorous growth of new shoots, till the flower-buds iust 
appear. Orange and Lemons graft or inarch ; place in a hot-bod frame of gentle 
heat. Pelaponta^ guard against green fly, or the flowers wiU soon be 
destroyed; fumigate two nights together, then syringe freely, using soft water • 
twice a week ^ve manure-water. Plants to bloom in August and September, now 
stop the shoots j those now in bloom should be shaded during mid-day. LiUum 
varieties, encourage by repotting. Chrgsanthemums, strike, 
pot, etc. Oleanders, encourage by a little extra heat 

rew "'*"‘«*-'>looming plants cut down, and as soon as new shoots appear, 
repot Achimenea, repit 5 also Cockscombs, etc. Baskets of drooping plants 000a- 

and niLt' t “ fesnenas, repot, and syringe the Foliage over 

and under twice a day. Ixoras, etc., for exhibitions, supply lib^allv with manure- 
water. Cuttings of young wood strike freely now. duT aS to 

have a succession m bloom, keeping some in frame, and remove here. ' 
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ILLUSTRATIONS! 

GLOXINIAS. 

* 

A CELEBEATED French author oa gardening, ChabIiBS Louis L’He- 
EiTiEE, conferred the generic title Gloxinia^ to commemorate B. P. 
Gloxin, of Colmar, a noted German botanist. The species which 
first bore the name was G. mdculata^ having been discovered in South 
America, and introduced into England in 1739. It is therefore 
almost one of the oldest of our hothouse plants, for but a few years 
prior to its introduction the first glass plant-house in England was 
constructed. It is, too, one of the handsomest blooming hothouse 

{ lants we possess even at the present day, when properly treated, 
ts native situation, in South America, is on the mar^ of derhse 
woods, where the surface soil is a light leafy mould; and it is worth a 
remark here, that all the species subsequently discovered in South 
America and introduced into England were found growing ii; similar 
leaf-mould and situation. 

The next species introduced was G. speciosa, in 1816, being seventy- 
six years after the introduction of G. maoulata ; G. emleseens, in 1820 ; 
G. hirsuta, in 1824 ; and subsequently, G. digitaliflora, G. ivbijlora^ 
G. discolor, and G. picta, as well as some ^others more recently. The 
accession of so many diversified and handsome species soon presented 
sco pe for the attempt to raise hybrids, and the result ^ been 
^^•ipecially successful, in the prbduction of many highly beautiful, and 
vary distinct both in form and coloiSrs. In 1845, the most singular 
and distinct was raised from seed saved the . year previous, by Mr. 
John Ftee, gardener, at Bothesay, Buteshire, in Scotland. It is 
supposed the seed was obtained from ^ G. maximu^ but what its 
blossoms had been impregnated by, it appears, is not known. Hie 
form of the flower and ite ereet position v^ much resemUe the 
bvely blue Sprifi^geniian. It bloomed first in 1845, and attracted 
universal attention and admiration at tlm piinci]^ esdbibitions 



befgmansia: abboeea. 

BY MB. W. S. PBESTOB, BOYAB GABBENS, KEW. 

Tbis beautiful flowering greenhouse plants though rather a robust 
grower, nevertheless can be brought to perfection with a little trouble, 
either for decorating the greenhouse or planting out in the flower 
borders, or large beds, in the summer season. 

To proceed therefore with the process of its culture, I must com- 
mence with striking young plants ; in doing this, there are several 
methods, viz., by cutting pieces off the roots, about two or three 
inches long; by cuttings made from the gotmg wood when about 
three inches long ; or bv suckers, also by eyes^ wnich is the best, and 
which I recommend to be adopted. Eyes should be cut from wood 
one gear old and well ripeued, about the beginning of Eebruary, 
leaving one inch of wood above, and one helow the eye. They must 
be placed in pots of three inches across, singly. The soil used 
must oontist of equal parts leaf-mould and loam, with a sprinkling of 
sand. They shoiud then be watered and plunged into a gentle 
bottom heat, and there remain till they have grown about three 
inches (during which they must be carefiuly attended to with water), 
when they must be repotted into five-inch ;pots, into soil of two parts 
loam and one part rotten dung ; the best is the remains of an old 
mushroom bed (every {Murtide of which ought to be saved, as it is 
very useful fbr vadouB fa9t»grounng '^lnTit%), to which should be added 
one gallon of diarcoal, bro&en to about the size of common nuts, to 
each bushel of noil, with a good sprinkling of river or road sand ; 
care must be taken, too, to have a good drainage. After tMs they 
must be taken back, and be plunged again for a few days to gat 
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Adn^ i)f)Ofi the ikii^^ 
or he remoir^ to the sh^ dT a warn h>tti6/j»a4 
^rfteniN^ as ih^ r^ttird H, th&y lanst be repotted^ xiskg the ianui 
Mhd of compost as before. Tkej should not have ^ la^ shifts at 
a t^e^ say mm five to seven or nine inch pots, which trill be quite 
large enough. Great care must be taken that ^ey do not lack a 
supply of water; they should also be supplied with weak Uquid: 
manure twice a week. If they suffer for want of water Aay will 
lose their leaves. They should also be syringed over and under the 
leaves every day with clear water, or that dr^idful pest the red wider 
will certainly attack them. TS^en the plants have attained the 
height of ei^teen inches, the tops should be stopped, this will cause 
them to throw out side shoots, which will soon commence flowering ; 
they should then be removed to the greenhouse or sitting-room. 
When they have ceased flowering they must be allowed to go to rest, 
by gradually withholding water from them, and placing them in a 
cool and dry part of the greenhouse. In February they should be 
brought forward and shaken out of the soil, and the roots be pruned 
in ; also cut down the head, so as to leave only fivq buds of the main 
stem, binding a piece of matting between the two uppermost buds, 
tliis will cause them to break close back. They must afterwards be 
treated as previously described for young plants. I have seen plants 
not more than three feet six inches high having twenty-six full ex- 
panded flowers at a time, with a number of buds besides. 

If any plants be required for planting out into the borders, they 
must be those which are one year old. They will only require to be 
started into growth in the areenhouse, and be planted out in May, 
into a soil prepared for them by adding plenty of manure ; there 
they will bloom freely at the closing period of summer, and be highly 
ornamental. If required again, the plants can be taken up and 
stowed away anywhere protected from frost. 


SHOWING THE FORM OF FLOWER BEDS, AJfD THE 
EFFECT OP BOX, OR OTHER EDGINGS, IN 
FLOWER GARDENS. 

BT A GABBBK ABCHITSCT. 

To those who intend laying outjplots of ground as flower gardens in 
the old Dutch or Italian style, with box or other edgings, -r-a style of 
gardening I should be glad to see more prevalent, especially whmre 
t^o limits are confined, &om the simple fact that regmar farms are 
always pleasing, and as many beautiful deeiyne for such gardens kaape 
appeared in the Oabiket from time to time, — perhaps the fi)flew^{. 
method of showing the effect of such a garden may not prbye unin^ 
teresting. 

Having fixed on a design, the ground is dug, made smooth and 
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‘flgtirea lure traced thereon in the usual 'way with exactness^ 
Istttead^of pegs, I take a barrowful or two of lignt-cotoured sy i d , 
whish is "strewed on the traced lines about an inch in tlnokiieMi in a 
neat jand ccnnpaot manner ; this in a few minutes becomes white and 
diy.^ The effect is really veiy pleasing. Tou have as it were a 
gtarden with edgings of sand, which, contrasted with the dark soil, 
looka as handsome as box itself. By this method the unsightliness 
of a multitude of pegs is avoided, which to most minds, espeoi^y 
when the £gures are complicated, appears intricate and perplexing, 
to say nothmg of the difference in the labour. The effect oi a large 
garden may be shown in a beautiftd manner by the above method in 
a veiy short time. Another material advantage is its permanency; 
during the absence of the proprietor, or &om any other cause, it will 
remain in the same state for a long time. 

I am aware that some persons may smile at the simplicity of the 
above remarks ; but I am confident that on trial they will be duly 
appreciated, and as the season for performing such operations has 
now arrived, I trust they will be the more acceptable. 


EEMAEKS ON PASSIFLOEAS. 

BY MB. JOHK SHEPHEEn, GABDEKEE AT WYKEOBD HABn. 

F. BAOEMOSA. — This fine species thrives well when potted in a mix- 
ture of loam and peat, with a free drainage, and placed in the orehidea 
stove, where it obtains plenty of heat and moisture. If cuttings 
be made of the firmest of the previous season's wood, in May, then 
planted in pots well drained with potsherds and filled up with sand, 
and afterwards placed in a temperature of from 70 to 80 degrees 
Fahrenheit, drying them occasionally, to prevent their damping off, 
but little ifficulty will be found in striking them. These will make 
fine plants by autumn. 

The greater part of this genus require the heat of the stove ; the 
P. qmdrangutaris, in particular, seldom does well except it be 
grown in the comer or side of a bark bed. . Either, therefore, make 
a square partition with bricks or boards, one foot wide and two feet 
deep, or make a box for the purpose, and plunge it one side of the 
tan pit. Leave in this box or division several holes round the sides, 
for w egress of the roots ; fill the box with good nek ^am, and 
put in the plant. Every autumn, shorten the stems of the plant in 
a similar manner to cutting a vine; that is, if the young shoots are 
found weak, shorten them te two or three eyes of the old wood, and 
fke stronger Ones proportionally. In February, just before the plant 
begins to grow ag^, raise it, n convenient, out of the box, trim its 
To^, and, after having put ^in a supply of new sqil, it. If 

not convenient to raise it, take out so much of the old soil ai? can be 
got round the sides of the box, reduce the ball one-third, and add a 
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firesh supply of loam. Abundance of water is also requisite dtiJ^ 
flowering season^ or the finiit wijU. set very shy, even with im- 
wegiiation. Fruit is produced fifoin end of J une tiU Christmas. 
Tl^ fine speoieB, wi& P. eduUi^ eZoR^a, Ugularii^ inourna^ maU- 
JhrmiSf and Imc^Ua^ are grown for their frtiit in America, w^re 
they are kn<nra by the name of Granadillas, because ihe firi;^ tears 
a resemblance to the Granada, or Pomegranate.^ 

Pa 9 i^ora 9 are sometimes rather shy at setting their firuit; tins 
may be remedied by impregnating witn the pollen of other species, 
in preference to their own pollen. 

P. a^a will grow under the floor of a hothouse, and in other 
situations where most of the stove species will not live ; only it is 
necessary to keep the roots quite moist. 

P. raoemosa bear finiit, if impregnated with the pollen of 
alata, or other species, but shows no disposition to do so when con- 
fined to its own stamens. 

P. Deoaisneana * — ^1 obtained a plant of this mOst splendid species 
last spring, grew it in a large pot in a warmareenhouoef and trained 
round a pillar ; it bloomed most admirably. 1 potted it in equal parts 
of good loam, peat, and old well-dried cow-dmg,* with jfrefe Jbramage. 

All the stove species require cutting in - more or less every 
autumn. 


MESEMBErANTHEMTJMS HIGHLY OENAMENTAL POE 
THE PLOWEE GARDEN IN SUMMER. 

BY XOUISA MAOB, AH AMATBUB PLOBICTXLTUBIST. 

Thb profusion of blossoms which this extensive family of plants pro- 
duce, and the neatness of their growth, ought to render them greater 
favourites than they seem to be at present, especially as summer 
ornaments to our flower gardens. I am of opinion that they are 
much hardier than is generally supposed ; and although from their 
succulent nature it is evident they will not stand frost, yet they may 
with success be planted out in the open air much sooner than they 
usually are.. Mesembryanthemums that are intended for planting 
out in the flower garden should be r^otted in March, in soil com- 
posed of fresh loam and peat in equal quantities, with a sufficient 
portion of sand to prevent it from becoming coagi^ted. 'When they 
are potted, the soil should not be pressed very tight, and sufficient 
space should be left for half an inch of fine gravel to be placed on 
the top (firom which all the sand has been thoroughly washed), this 
will keep the surface of the soil from becoming hard, and also keep 
it moist ; for although these plants are impatient of wet, TOt no- 
.thing is more detrimental to their vigorous growth than ^ught. 
After they are potted they should be placed inafinun^ tmd kept 
dose end moderately warm till they have taken ftesh root, w}^ they 
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BAI8INO SEEDLING STOVE FBBNS. 

BY ▲ PBACTITIOBBB. 

Tna following is successful method of raising Stove Ferns &om 
seed : — * 

KU any convenient-sized pot udth sandy peat earth, and on the 
top allow a few pieces to rise above the rest. When this is done, 
merely shake the seeds on the top and sides of these pieces. It will 
be readily understood that the minuteness of the seeds requires 
this precaution, for by sowing them in a pot on a level surface the 
whole of the seed -would be subjected to the same kind of treat- 
ment, which might Happen to be either too wet or too dry ; indeed, 
it is not impossible, even with the greatest care, that both may occa- 
sionally happen, The soil in which the seed is sown ought to be 
scalded with boiling water, in order to kill any seeds of the common 
hardy kinds that may accidentally have found their way into the 
soil, such as Aspidum Mlix^fnas, and some others, which, even with 
this precaution, will not unfrequently intrude themselves. 

They seldom succeed so well as in a close frame in a cool part of 
the stove, where evaporation can be most effectually prevented ; but 
when pushed, they will by no means endure to be eontinually kept 
close .under bell-glasses. Water must never be applied to the sur- 
face of the pots ; but by keeping the pots in feeders which contain a 
little wat^, they will geneipuy Keep themselves sufEiciently moist. 


THE LOVE OF PLOWEES. 

BY A COUJTTUY OLBEUTKAW. 

Tub love of flowers is a delightful, a natural, and a rational inclina- 
tion of a refined mind. Mowers are amon^ the most beautiful objOc^ 
in nature ; their delicacy^ th^ forms, and their colours attMct the 
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moiit aoat6 of our setuies. wtie^rpm^^ t)id tvo^^ t]ie 
buidblo Agenhf 0 t ioifljr on tto pountwn, 

in 4^6 Taldy, ^ la]^ wliioh KoS| qr the etro^ i^eh weo^eri 
through Ae v«]e« thejr mre equally edumod aod adiiurablu* 

(Die moat wtutor^ eren the iufbut miudi it 4^1iglit6d not otAj 
with the view but with the poaseasion flowera. They are the 
emhleins of purity and iunocenqe, and beu^ the chief and moat cou- 
apiouous omament of the vegetable creatiou, they are bmrowed to 
derate the habits and the habitations of man they add a charm tq 
the barren wildemess, and are hailed with pleasing emotions by the 
weary traveller in the most lonely desert. 

Ever since gardens were attached to the dwelUngs of men flowera 
no doubt had an early introduction. When fruits and sanitary herbs 
were admitted for the supply of his board, and trees for shade and 
shelter, flowering plants were added to adorn his home and delight 
his eye. 

That some species of flowers, from the splendour of their blossoms, 
the sweetness of their scent, and the ease with which they could be 
transported from place to place, became in course of time more re- 
garded than others, is a fact about which there can be no doubt. 
This is evident from looking at the inmates o/ our flower gardens at 
the present day. A majority of these are bulbs and tubers, viz., 
anemcmes, ranunculuses, tulips, hyacinths, narcissus, etc., all of which 
have received the particular care and regard of all lovers of flowers. 
The facility with which these different plants can be cultivated, the 
great beauty and amplitude of their flowers, and, wbat is still more 
attractive, the readiness with which their colours respectively become 
interblended among themselves, enhmice their value and extend their 
cultivation. 

So interesting was the mutability of form and colour to whirii these 
bed flowers were subject, that new varieties were extravagantly prised, 
and so highly esteemed, that single roots were often (as now) imldfbr 
considerable sums of money. The demand for these new varieties was 
so general and incessant throughout Europe, that commercial culti- 
vaters sprang up in many places, particularly in Italy and Holland, so 
that floriculture became a distinct branch of gardening, and the busi- 
ness of a florist a distinct and profitable branch of tr^e. 

The treatment of these tribes of plants also became a distinct 
section of the flower-gardener’s dutv. Eules were laid down not only 
for the management of the plantu, mt also for judging of the specific 
merits of the flowers. A sort of sjipiidard was arbitramy fixed among 
practical florists and amateurs, by which all^varieties were to be 
judged; this consisted of oeri^ini forms, positions, and colours, and 
p^icularly in the combinations or dispositions of the colours. The 
natural form, however elegant, or the variegation of the tints, how- 
ever vivid apd striking, arc not to be iudgea by tbeir own intrinsic 
excellence, but by the luuateur stauaard previously fixod ; and to 





m if the new fieWer does not jttiks a tiear ap jxpoadii^ lk is at once 
5 imiight and worthless ! 

/ !]l%is rednem^t in flowei>craft never disturbs ^be genevai lovar of 
He has his beds of tulips, of hyacinths, of ranuneulesei, etc., 
and fhom every individual contained in his collection he derives unal- 
loyed j)leasure. He is not tortured hr that piecise fastidiousness of 
ptopiBimon (for taste it cannot be called) wmch will make him turn 
away disgusted a beautiful tulip merely because it is somewhat a 
foul bizarre, or an imperfect byblomen. ' Whether a hyacinth be single 
or double, whether with a plain or a coloured eye, if ft be a well-grown 
stately flower it meets his approbation. Nor is his regard conflued 
to the narrow limits of the arch-florist ; he bestows attention on every 
bud that blows, whether the early gems of spring, the ample blossoms 
of summer, or the parting glories of autumn. 

This general love of flowers is a source of unceasing pleasure to the 
possessor. In all his walks, whether in the garden or in the fields, 
in the highly cultivated jiasture, or on the open common, he meets 
something to admire and arrest attention. His flower garden is a 
receptacle for everything that is gay or sweet ; he collects not only the 
ephemeral favourites of the professional florist, but also the more 
lasting ornaments of the grove and shrubbery. 

IJmuckily for the esxclusive notions of the thorough-bred florists 
many of their exquisites are monstrous, and as far removed from 
the simple elegance of nature as art and a vitiated fancy can make 
them.^ At the same time we willingly admit that a super-refined 
taste in flowers is a professional qualification, and to the amateur an 
accomplishment, which to both may be productive of personal satis- 
faction and happiness, Which is so far good ; and if at the same time 
it can be tumea to account as a source of profit to the first and of 
fisime to the second, it is at least a commendable study and a laudable 
pursuit. 

But it is frequently observed of this flower fancy that there is 
danger of its running into extremes. Some societies have erred in 
this way, by carrying the pursuit of j^al varieties to too great a 
len^h. Such exertions do nothing for science. The botanist abhors 
and disclaims it; the cultivator of the permanent beauties among 
shrubs and trees scouts the idea of giving preference to objects of so 
fleeting a character as what are at present called florists’ flowers, 
more especially if it operate so as to cause a neglect of less perish- 
able plants. It is a diversion of the public mind from things which 
have long been and will long continue to be the glory of our gardens, 
to trifle of so fugitive a description that they are but rarmy seen 
thrice in the same \)lace, their value and novelty diminiiihmg or 
rather vanishing together in a very few months. 

The dd-estail^hed at^e, bed, and border flowers are not alladed 
to in this charge — ^they, it is likely, will always keep their ^oilnd in 
public estimation ; but new tribes have b^n li^ly brought into 
notice, which ai^ of a fiauob more ephemeral charaoteri the 
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sensation eyinoed in bekalf of iiioiBe ismntorj iMntioi, ttoe 
IB fear lest the legitimate love of flowai^ diverge into £itii% a£ 
mind called jifMetimte. 

That our tastes and peculiar fEtncies are not always regulated by 
sound judgment and prudence needs no proof. De auamuinok et^ 
> dispt^tandum'* is an oM saying, but there is reason in m things, 
leimers of fine taste in tm fioricultural world should endeavotir to 
direct the public feeling to things truly valuable, and inculcate pure un- 
sophisticated notions respecting the forms and tints of fiowers, which 
may be appreciable by eveiy one. At present the distinctions between 
first, second, and third rate Tulips, etc., are really so imperc^tible to 
common eyes that much of the pleasure of looking at fine fowera is 
nullifi^ for want of a little knowledge, which appears to be impounded 
in the heads of a few professional men. This imormation the public 
have a right to expect from fioncultnral societies, especially those 
which have periodical publications attached to them, ^ese^ societies 
include some talented men, who, while they are engaged in promoting 
the culture and fostering the natural taste for fiowers, shomd at the 
same time fix on those things for exhibition and prizes as will be 
henceforth real and lasting ornaments to our gardens. 

No one can object to such associations. Floriculture, as already 
observed, is one of the most rational and pleasing amusements ; it 
tends to refine and* humanize the rude or ruffled mind ; and those 
who take the lead in upholding it should aim at keeping it within 
reasonable bounds. The old stage, bed, and border fiowers will never 
be abandoned ; but all these, beautiful and sweet as they are, cannot 
be compared with the Fuchsias for elegance ; the Azaleas and TTalfpias 
for delicacy ; or with the Bhododendrons, Magnolias, and Camellias for 
substantisd and lasting grandeur* And yet, with regret be it stated, 
that there are perhaps thousands of these fine shrubs sold for a mere 
trifle, or annually committed to the flames in our nurseries, while 
the versatile Calceolaria and Mimulus, the lovely but puny Hearts- 
ease, and the coarse though gaudy Dahlia engross the attention and 
command the purses of every one who wishes to shine as a fisshionable 
florist* 

PEACTICAL NOTES ON THE MANAOEMENT OF QmM- 
HOUSE PLANTS. 

BY AK BXXEKSrVE PBAO^ririOlTBB HT A BOBLBHAK'S OABUBW, ITBAB 
KB WOAStftiB-nxnDEB^tiYBB. 

GhBEEKHOtrsE plants should never be supplied with much wateJ^ in 
wet or frosty weather, and none unless the soil in the pots becomes 
dry. This rule* must be particularly attended to, from the beginning 
of November till the end of February* ^ . 

In March, the plants may be occasionally sytixiged overhead to 
dean and red^h tne leaves, out dways seled fim £iya fot tiie pu]> 
pose ; and let this, as well as the general wat^ngs, be dc^ in the 
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■ im4 ..-^ nil otiber lames in the evenings. . ' ^ ^ 

the season advances, and the weather become mSli^i inciimikae 
the 4iuu^ of air, until, by the middle of May, a large porti^ of 
air he left on all night, except in case of severe m>st. 
this rw cf admitting air must be attended to throughout the vriuter 
at eveiy convenient opportunity; but always make a practice of shot* 
ling up early in the afternoon. 

Always keep the plants clean, and perfectly free from de^d l^ves 
and weeds; this must be particular^ attended to in the winter 


About the beginning of March repot all the plants that require it, 
and top-dress the remainder with good fresh sou. Some free-grow- 
ing kinds may require potting two or three times in, the course of the 
summmr, but the last potting should never be later than the middle 
of September. 

As greenhouse plants differ materially from each other in habits, 
so idso the soil suitable for them must vary in proportion. For a 
genmral idea on the subject, the following, with some few exceptions, 
will probably be found pretty near the mark. 

AO. plants whose branches are fragile, and roots of a fine thready 
fibrous texture, with general habits like JEriea^ as Dioama, Ander^ 
Moma^ JE!paGri9j etc., will require the same soil (peat earth), and very 
similar treatment to Cape Heaths. 

Those whose wood and general habits partially differ, and whose 
roots are of a stronger texture, as Acacia, Ardisia, Stenocarpua, etc., 
will require a portion of sandy loam, — in many cases about equal 
parts j and where the habits, etc. differ materially from the heath, 
oidy a small portion of peat earth will be required!^ and the compost 
may be made a little rich by the addition of well rotted-dung. 

Almost all Cape and other bulbs, as Sparascia, etc., thrive best in a 
mixture of light rich sandy loam, leaf-mould, and a little peat. 
Shrubby and herbaceous plants, with luxuriant roots and branches, 
as Mprim, etc., require rich loam, lightened with leaf-mould. Plants 
with powerful roots and but slender heads, as Veronica, Senecio, etc., 
require a light sandy soil, mixed with a small portion of leaf-mould 
ana very rotten dung. 

Never pot the plants in a soil too wet ; it is better to keep the 
soil rather dry th^ otherwise. Nor ever sift the soil< but chop and 
break it as fine as possible, because sifting deprives it of the fibrous 
particles, amongst which the roots grow very rapidly. Always in 
potting give a good drainage with broken potsherds. 

In the beginning of June the plants may be removed to their sum- 
mer station, out oi doors. Always place them in an aspect screened 
from the effects of the mid-day sun, out yet where thty will be able 
to receive the sun morning and evening; whilst in this situation they 
must be «up|lied mth water as often as they require it, 

In the beginning" of ^ptember again examine them tbroi^hout, 
iiaid pot all that require it, imd top-oress the remainder; by no meam 
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they are removed again to the house, give them kbcmteide 
of sir, day and night, and continue gradually to decrease it as Hm 
weather becomes colder. 

propagation . — The propagation of greenhouse plants must be per* 
formed at difTerent times of the year, according to the nature and 
habits of the plants, and the state of growth in which the cuttings 
will strike with the greatest freedom. 

Some grow the best when the wood is quite young and tender^ as 
JWAsta, Anderaonia^ Adenandra, etc. ; others when it begins to assume 
a brownish colour, called half ripened, as Meliotrcwium, Chodemojf 
Pimelea, etc. ; and others when it has become quite hard and ripe, as 
Araucaria, Aulax, Melaleuca, etc. But as a general rale, half-ripened 
cuttings win do the best. Some plants, however, will not grow from 
cuttings of the stem at all ; these are propagated by cutting off large 
pieces of the roots, planting them in pots of soil, and plunging them 
in a little bottom heat, as some species of Acacia, etc. 

All hard-wooded plants make roots best in clear sand, but soft- 
wooded kinds should be planted in a mixture of loam ; therefore, 
after well draining the pots or pans intended to receive the cuttings^ 
fill them, according to the nature of the plants to be propagated. On 
no account plant soft-wooded and hard-wooded cuttmgs in the same 
pot. 

Some sorts will not grow readily without a little bottom beat* 
Plunge the pots in a cucumber frame, or pit of any kind, where thsgr* 
will receive the benefit of warmth. 

After putting in the cuttings, give them a gentle sprinkling of water 
through a fine rose ; keep the frame as closely shut down as can be 
until the cuttmgs are struck, which will be in about three weeks or 
a month, with some few exceptions. Look them over, and water as 
often as they require it. 

Those sorts requiring to be covered with bell or hand glasses will 
require to have the glasses taken off occasionally and wiped, to py^ 
vent the cuttings from being injured by damp. 

When the cuttings have struck root and begin to grow, then pot 
them in small pots filled with soil suitable to their nature ; r^lace 
them for a while in the frame, and gradually expose them to the air, 
until they bear the temperature and treatment of the other plants sit 
the greenhouse. 

Sow the seeds of greenhouse plants in pans or pots fiBed wi^ % 
as early in the spring as possible j place the pots in a veiy 
son damp by covering with moss, and'doeaNr 
^riiiklm^ with 'water; and when tt»y aas 
high, pot them off into sinaU^med pots, and treat fliem iii ^ me 
manner as cuttings. 
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itifi((i.«airtt<^ Mnd oy idg^t pil^^ annoid ^skwaiaftirfido^; 

(^laral pillar is placed « srat. The pilh^ arotmd'wMndl^ 
renee abould be adapted for dimbing roses, or other creepy*; 
two basins wii^ fountams are each surrounded with a^uariuiitii^ i]|» 
tended for the growth of water plants, such as the white and 
*Whter Lilies, etc., or they may oe substituted by semicircular b^, 
as- taste may suggest. The small open circles and squareis inthnl^ 
the sites for statuary, vases or upis ; if desired, handsome shr^ 
might occupy their places. There is ^ alcove at the end, and a istt 
on each side, in the shrubbery, placed adjacent to the fountaii|0. 
Those who might object to the expense of an omamentd iron stra^ 
ture in the centjre of the garden, might substitute one of a yuisitio 
character, roofed with thatch, the whole covered vrith creepers. 

BEMAEKS ON APHIDES (GEEEN ELY, ETC.) 

BY A PBAOTICAIi OABBEKEB IS SUSSEX. 

Of the many insects found in gardens, the Aphides, from their num- 
bers, and from the great variety of plants on which they live, are 
perhaps the greatest enemy of the gardener, though no one is more 
easily extirpated, provided timely and proper measures be taken to 
kill or banish them. They are as troublesome in stoves, greenhouses, 
and forcing-houses as in the open air ; in the former, they fix them- 
selves on vines, peach and nectarine trees, on strawberry plants that 
are forced, and almost all other plants taken in to be forwarded, 
whether for the fiowers or fruit. In the open air, they destroyjor 
very much tarnish our finest rose, trees ; they attack peach, nectarine, 
plum, and cherry trees on walls, and, if suffered to remain unmolcfM, 
will destroy the trees entirely, ^^i^en this happens, it is uimdly 
attributed to hlight, the common name for all defects of fruit t>^s, 
whatever may be the cause, whether from neglect, mismanagement, 
mildew, or insects, ' ^ 

The Aphides are produced by what some naturalists called 
culai^ generation ; that is, as they explain it, not only is a mother- 
insect impregnated by the male, out her progeny also for nine or 
ten generations : hence their astonishing fecundity and increase ha: a 
very short space of time. In the autumn they are oviparous, la^ng 
their eggs in patches^rmly ghied together round the bases of buds, 
or in any hollow of the bark. In this state they appear to be inde- 
structible by frost, because, as soon as the warmth of, spring commeziiBes, 
they come forth in myriads, leaving their little Mutinous cases 
In the summer they w viviparous, and then ^ pfurturien^ j^ 
may he aeenin the a(^ of bnnging |br& their young in 
sion ; so that if only a single femme be seen on the polh^ df a slbot, 
she is soon snrrouime^ by a numerous family. 
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1jifeto?TOt6g iifom w^ to time will keep them off. Batllie gtwl' 
tbe ought to be the prevention of the atteek \ aiid 

can onlv i^4one by. applying a wm in the autumn, to f^e^ent^ 
tim motb^c-maeots &oia choosing the j^ants so washed as a place fcnr 
nadifieation, f<w if this could be accomplished, there would be no 
easly appeazanee of the young broods in spring. Soap-suds, tobaoccH 
wita^/and me (such as is used by bookbinders), etc., coiled together 
a ibw minutes, and wheii in a milk-warm state syringed over and 
under the foliage or rose buds, before the flowers expand, will 
destroy the Jphides, It coats over and smothers them, but does not 
injure the pl^ in the least. A day or two after the plant may 
be sprinkled over with pure water, to wash off the ipixture. If the 
ground under the trees he now and then dusted with soot,, which is 
Sways offensive to insects seeking the sweets of either foliage, flowers, 
or fiuit, it is essentially useful. 

Such nauseous applications can only be used before the flowers 
appear, as the scent would certainly be deteriorated by any portion 
of these ingredients remaining upon them ; with fruit trees, too, 
fumigation may be employed to within a forinight or three weeks 
before the fruit is ripe, as the taint of this on the trees is much 
sooner dispersed. Cherries on walls are often sadly disfigured by 
the Aphides; their excrement, called honey Aew, falls on the fruit, and, 
being of a clammy consistence, every particle of dust sticks to the 
smooth skin of the fruit, rendering them unfit for the use of the 
trible, unless they be thoroughly washed in water. Such trees should 
be well fumigated as s6on as the fruit are as large as marrow peas ; 
the trees may be syringed over and under with the above mixture. 

There are many different species of Aphidet, and of different colours, 
which, it would appear, is owing to the quality of their food. On the 
Bose and many othm? plants they are green — ^nence the common name . 
of greenfly; on the Elder and common garden Bean they are black ; 
on some Gferaniums they ar^red ; and on Crack-willow they are giw, 
and of a very large size, which is a very distinct species. A meaay 
sort attacks cabbages and turnips in dry summers, and the common 
green species sometimes fall on the common field-pea in such ntun- 
bcrs as positivriy to destroy completely the crop, leaving the surface 
of the ground v^ite with their sloughs, and where there are also 
myriads of the little two and seven-spotted lady-birds devouring the 
Aphides which remain on the ground after the podless straw is raked 
off. On one particular occasion I could not but observe, at the 
same time, the vast ccmcourse of summer-birds which congre^t^ in 
the field to assist in the destruction of the Aphides; bl^-caps, 
garden-wariblers, white-throats, lesser white-throats, three sori» of 
wjdlow-wien, etc. etc., all attended by their young, had here a sweet 
i^'rich feast. 

Greenhouse anJ similar pot plants are subject to the visits of 
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BT w. mraat, z^q. 

Week I last wrote to you I promised to give you some acoouut of 
my late trm to Sumatr^ and I i 30 w sit down to fulfil tliat proxniee. 
The river 1 went up, the Indragiri, joins the sea on the east ooast of 
Sumatra, in about 85 degrees south. It has four or five mouths, all pf 
the size 6f large rivers, and between them are large islands, p^fectlj 
flat and hardly* above water, covered with Kipa Palm, Mangroves, 
Avioennia, ana other such amphibious plants. If there is anything 
else in the centre of them, which is umikely, it will never be known, 
for they are too large to traverse in a day, and no human being could 
live a niffht in them, from mosquitoes and miasma, though they are 
inhabited by myriads of wild pigs and monkeys. 

As you get a little further inland, these plants give uay to another 
species of Mangrove, a very elegant plant, with long drooping branches 
like a willow, and rose-coloured flowers, which bears an eatable acid 
iruit, hnd grows in the water like Mangrove ; it is on Anacardiaceous 
plant, with corky-skinned fruit, and very venomous juice. A little 
palmate-leaved Palm is also very common, and a few OroHdecs 
Degin to appear on the trees ; this is the region of the freshwater 
tide, after passing which a marked difierence takes place in the vege- 
tation, &om the ^sence of the Anacardiaceous plant, whose bright 
red young leaves make it very conspicuous. The banks are now 
fi*inged chiefly with two or three species of Arundo and Sacohofwny 
mingled with several species of Fhyllanthus, in habit very much like 
willows, the whole matted together with tpomaa^ a smsdl Oueumitp 
and a weedy-looking Cisstis, or something of that kind. Plants here 
are very social in their habits. After the river’s bank has been 
clothed for a mile or two as described, the grasses and climbers will 
vanish for a similar distance, giving pla^ to a dense thicket of 
SLihucua propulneua^ one of the most beautiful plants we have, 
though very common ; the flowers are large, golden yellow, with a 
deep puce centre; they are, however, in beauty early in the 
momi^ only, unless on a cloudy day, fading after a few hours* 
sunshine to a dingy dirty red^ Thu in its turn will give way to a 
species of Pondanar, with long straight trunks, ten or twelve feet 
high, and very glaucous leaves ; and here and there, where the bank 
has slipped down into the stream with the water-side vegetatioi^ you 
get a glimpse among the tall trunks, green and grey yita 
and into the diark swampy forest, taimled with huge 

creepers and reeking with vapour. I always used to cmi^vci if 
possible; to stop at one of these places to cooik, because elaewti^ 1 
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^8^ tlie a!id A ftw 

ilpiifipil i^^ be found growing in Oie m1ld ^Md 

Fl^i^Ter;^ end abimjlenee (tf JET^gMi^t but iii% 

lll^'j upon Hying leav^ are. wSJr 

o®i8»^ W went up .tbe river four days before coming to en^ 
HmwS^ with their rice dearings materially altered the hmdsca]^; 

bid! th^ was not a hill to be seen two fiset above the water. 

' ^e p^ple are aU M^^s and Idjd^ 
a]^()akin^ happy. At this pi^ of the river the prevaiHag features 
are the C^ocoa-nut and 0omuti Palms, and vast plantations or ratfasT 
ji^des of Plahtains ; these are genmially of a coarse seedy kind^ bul 
confein a great deal of farina, and are most valued ad food, not as w' 
luxury ; wherever thej are planted they soon take possession of ^ 
ground, to the exdusion of everything else, and are very mmamenti^ 
as they grow to a great height and size. A vast variety of fruit 
frees are cultivated, out very few vegetables ; some species of 


and Oueumiif the common red FumMn^ some OaprieumB^ and one or 
two sn^es of Cehiia and Amarmihua^ used as spinach, are nearlv all, 
excisOT. of course, Tam and Sweet Potatoes, which are univetsalhere. 


except, of course, Tam and Sweet Potatoes^ which are univetsalhere. 
Of sweet-scented flowers, such as Jasmines, Miohelia, Tabemamontana, 


and several strong-scented Anonacea, they are very fend ; the Tuhe^ 
roaa is a prime fevourite, but Boses are in no esteem — ^they are not 
sfri^ enough for Malay organs. They make amends, however, for 
the paucity of their flower-gardens by cultivating a great abundance 
of ,medfeinal plants, of real or fanci^ virtues, and about these they 
are never tired of talking ; most of their, properties are rather ma- 
gical than remedial. 

Tbe olyect of mv journey was to examine some beds of*ooals ; so 
when 1 reached the Bajab’s town, 1 asked him for a boat and men, 
mine being too big* to go im the rivers. After two or three days* 
delay/wiwout; wmch no M^y ever did or can do anything, I got 
th^ and away we went. It was a small canoe, about eighth 
fee!tJliong, andjust wide enough for two people to lie down abreast,^ 
rather ];^)8ely packed; in this there were nine of us, so ^ounm 
bel^^ it was rather dose work ; but it Was a delightfiiil trip. Wo 
went lip a mnaller river cidled Chenaku ; it was at &rot a bli^, alH^ 
gatsrWirlookmg stream, fringed chiefly with a P^ous, with smidl oiTSl 
poHriieid leaves, and Httla pink fruit, whose pendent roofri d^ped 
eveiywimre into the stream, which for a long distance Wat veiy 
tortumis^ fhe Juli^e hero was very fine ; tlb most striking tfee beit^ 
an etuwtwoas with a candelslnifmm' h and a taS 

smooiili trunk^ and aii equally large D^racedus tfee Werwthe 
most coinimni. CUhrns wees in^ great rdmndaxuse, amd s^e 
handsmie. I^eowetedriidemi speelM, andneaifyi^dif^^ 

I hfrhw #^^ Tlmee Was ^ a spleh^ 

oUlsd JM, with a teiy fr# afri^ item^ iIb liliite ivtfry , 
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noble light green head, but this we did not see until we got to the 
hills, nearly one hundred miles from the sea. Two species of ChZo- 
phyllum were very abundant, and, being covered with blossoms, com- 
pletely perfumed the air with scent of Rosa canina ; a splendid 
scarlet Ixora^ and a climbing sensitive Mimosa, with yellow-white 
stamens, four inches long, were among the most ornamental plants 
I saw ; another, of which I sent seeds to Kew, was a Cucurbitaceous 
plant, with large brilliant scarlet fruit. 

The river, after going up about three days, had become shallow and 
rapid, so as to make the navigation of our canoe rather hazardous at 
times, though the only risk was of a bath in the bright cold water, 
bubbling over a bed of white quartz pebbles, the very heau idSal of a 
trout-stream, and swarming with fish. Wherever the rocks came 
down to the water, they were covered with Ferns, many of them very 
beautiful ; and I saw some ma^jestic Tree Ferns here and there, but 1 
had no means of drying them. Nothing is more remarkable than the 
wonderful quantity of fruit up this river, especially the celebrated 
Durian; my boat’s crew almost lived upon them. They were so 
abundant as to be of no value, and we went ashore and helped our- 
selves, before the people’s eyes, to the produce of their gardens, 
which was literally rotting in heaps. The Rhambutan, and six or 
seven other species of Nepelium, were in equal profusion, as were 
also a dozen Miliacem. A very abundant creeper was the India- 
rubber-producing TIrceola ; its fruit is about the size of an orange, 
and the colour of an apricot, the thick outer skin full of milky juice, 
while within are about eight or ten seeds, enveloped in a tawny pulp, 
tasting like wUd bletted medlars ; the natives use the juice only for 
birdlime. I came across two curious Scitaminece, one with small 
yellow flowers, which were generally abortive, their place being 
supplied by a small tuber, which drops and grows; the other a 
dazzling little plant, only a few inches high, with a large bunch of 
scarlet and yellow flowers and bracts. Another curious plant of this 
tribe has large tufts of barren leafy stems seven or eight feet high, 
while the small red flowers hardly peep out of the ground, at several 
feet distant. The people here are probably aborigines, but have be- 
come Mahommedans, and call themselves Malays. They are very in- 
dustrious cultivators and gutta-percha collectors ; but though I was 
just in the district, I could not get them to show me the trees. They 
also procure G-um Benjamin ; this I saw, and procured some seeds, 
which I have sent to Kew. They cultivate coffee, but do not use the 
berry ; they make an infusion ^f the parched leaf, which is very 
pleasant and refreshing ; of this prepared leaf I also sent home a 
specimen. I suppose there is no such country in the world for 
sporting as Sumatra ; elephants go about in large herds, .ar.d deer, 
bears, tigers, pigs, and rhinoceroses are quite common. Should I go 
to work the coal, which is very possible, I shall, I suppose, become 
quite a Nimrod. The coal I saw was very good, and very easily to be 
worked, but unfortunately a long way from the sea. 





lU 

Do you think a collection of Grasses and Oym^oem would interest; 
botanists ? They are very abundant here ; I think I could certainly- 
^t one hundred and fifty species, probably more. I have indeed. 
begun to collect specimens enough for twenty or twenty-five sets, and 
do this in my morning wal^, which, without some such object, 
would become very irksome, there will be nothing lost if it will not 
succeed ; if, however, you think it would do, I should feel obliged if 
you would be my agent in the matter, and make the necessary 
announcement, for 1 would think it would be best to send home the 
first hundred or so, as soon as collected ; in the meantime I will go 
on for my own amusement. The collection of Mosses, Hepatiea, and 
Zmtent which I am mokiug accumulates slowly, as there, ore but few 
spedes, and those not easy to get in fruit, but I keep adding one 
now and then ; they now number about twenty species, but aU are 
good specimens in a good state. — Hooka'" s Journal of Botany, 


BEVIEWS. 

The Book of the Garden, By Chablks McIntosh, F.B.P.S., etc. 
In two volumes. A"ol. I*. Structural, price £2 10^. ; Vol. II., 
Cultural, price £1 175. iid, Blackwood & Sous, Ediiiburgli 
and London. 

The author, Mr. M^Iutosli, was head gardener for many years to 
the King of the Belgians, at Claremont, and subsequently to the 
Duke of Buocleueh, at Dalkeith, and now a landscape gardener etc., 
in Scotland. 

From the well-known abilities of Mr, McIntosh we anticipated, 
on the first announcement of The Book: of the Gakdejt, that tlw 
public would be furnished with a mass of useful and interesting 
gardening knowledge. We were satisfied that, being so extensively 
engaged in every department of gardening, and so close an observer 
of nature, he could not have been practically engaged for so many 
years without making a multitude of important observations oil 
every subject connected with gardening that came under his 
practice or notice elsewhere. This anticipation has not been dis- 
appointed, but has been realized beyond our most sanguine expecta- 
tions. After carefully looking over these two superb volumes, we 
hesitate not to state that it is one of the most really useful garden 
publications ever issued. It not only contains the substance of his 
own extensive practical knowledge, but he has very judiciously given 
the practical experience of all the celebrated gardeners who have 
written upon the various subjects, in modern times, and has had 
the candour to acknowledge the sources from whence he has obtained 
them ; thus embodying not only the details of his own practice, 
but those of the lest gardeners up to the present time. The arrange- 
ment of the work is good, and in order to furnish our readers with a 
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fair specimen of it, we now give an extract of what is more especially 
connected with our own Magazine. 

With the utmost confidence we recommend the Book or th® 
Q-aeden to all who desire valuable information on gardening in all 
its departments. The volumes are beautifully printed, contain about 
1500 pages, and illustrated with 1350 admirably well-executed plates 
and woodcuts. 


Section* III.— Heemitaoes, Aeboues, Moss-houses, and Seats. 

These are all very pleasing and useful objects, particularly in ex- 
tensive grounds. They not only serve as places of rest and shelter, 
but also as guides to the points from whicn the beauties of the sur- 
rounding scenes are to be seen to most advantage. The style of 
these erections must depend on the situation in which they are 
placed, or the situation must be selected for the intended erection. 

In romantic and wild scenery rustic seats or houses should be 
placed ; but where the hand of art has been more scientifically em- 
ployed, a higher grade of accompaniments must be introduced. 

“ While the spectator rests,” sayt. Morris, in ‘Essays on Landscape 
Gardening,* “ the rustic or the decorated seat gives opportunities for 
examining some natural or artificial beauty which might not other- 
wise have received any particular attention. These resting-places 
aflbrd to kindred tastes an opportunity of pointing out to-each other 
innumerable effects and combinations that else might have been 
unnoticed. They are the points whence the highest gratification of 
the spectator is derived, and they contribute the most satisfactory 
reward to the landscape gardener.’* 

The choice of garden seats, as well as of the spots on which to 
place them, requires a degree of taste and judgment apparently 
seldom bestowed on the subject. There should always be some kind 
of analogy between the seat and the scene of which it forms a part ; 
and, for this reason, rustic seats should be confined to rustic scenery ; 
and the seats for a lawn, or highly kept pleasure-ground, ought to be 
of comparatively simple and of architectural forms. 

In the disposal of seats, some should be placed in the sun, and 
some in the shade ; and, when placed by the sides of walks, gravelled 
recesses ought to be formed to receive them. All garden seats, 
except the rustic, should be painted stone colour, as harmonizing 
better with vegetation than any other colour ; and, of all colours, the 
most unfitted for the purpose is green. 

The hermitage is a species of resting-place, and was much more in 
vogue in former times than now. They associate better with grounds 
of the picturesque style than with any other. It may be said of them, 
as of all similar garden devices, that they have lost caste since the 
introduction of so many new plants. Eormerly, when our gardens 
possessed few plants, art was called in to make up the deficiency in 
variety. Now plants have multiplied, and a different style of arranging 
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them has taken place. The attention of the owner is pretty well 
occupied, during the gardening season, in making additions to his 
coUection, and in arranging amd rearranging these, so as to produce 
a harmony of colouring, and to keep up that effect for as long a 
period as our short seasons will admit of, 

All these kinds of structures have been condemned by most ot our 
modem writers on garden arrangement and landscape ; but, in pecu- 
liar situations, and under certain circumstances, they have their 
interest notwithstanding. However, like choosing the situation tor a 
mansion, a temple, or a seat, or even viewing a painting hung against 
the wall, all depends on the position the object is placed in, and the 
point from which it is to be viewed. 

Retired and sequestered situations are the proper place for a 
hermitage, and, at the same time, a position that could be easily 
defended in the event of intrusion, and from which some natural 
beauties can be seen. In this respect, the hermitage at the Falls of the 
Bran, near Dunkeld, as well as the one at the Falls of Acharn, near 
Taymouth, are excellent examples ; while that which existed some 
years ago in the royal grounds at Frogmore was in as bad taste. 

The furniture should be of the most simple description possible, 
and nothing artistical admitted excepting books ; and these should 
be of the philosophic caste. The deception of placing imitation 
books, however splendidly they may be gilt and lettered on the back, 
may lead to deserved exposure. 

Grottoes, like hermitages, are admitted as adjuncts into picturesque 
grounds. Those at Painshill and Oatlands were su2>erb of their kind. 
The former was placed so that it could be approached by a boat from 
the river Mole, a portion of which flowed through it. It has long 
been suffered to go to decay; and the latter, once extremely rich in spe- 
cimens of conchology, is now to be spoken of as a thing that was. It 
was entirely broken up, and the fragments sold a few years ago. It 
was buried in the side of a bank, and admittance gained to it 
through a labyrinth passage ; and immediately in front of it was 
situated the grand royal cemetery of dogs, in which reposed the 
ashes of all the favourite animals of that family that liad the good 
fortune to gain the love, affection, and esteem of their royal mistress, 
the late Duchess of York. 

Caves, caverns, and subterraneous passages, in rocky localities, 
may be indulged in. The two former are to be regarded, in this 
country, more as singularities than places of enjoyment ; but, in 
warm countries, they are amongst the first of garden luxuries. 

Arbours, covered walks, and shaded resting-places come within 
the limits of picturesque grounds, if they are formed of living trees 
or shrubs. On the Continent, the vine is much used for this purpose ; 
and so it may, to a certain extent, in the south of England ; but 
beyond the midland counties, and in Scotland, the hop, clematis, ivy, 
honeysuckle, and climbing roses must be used as substitutes. The 
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above figure, 984, displays the taste of the French and Germans in 
this matter, who in general place them against walls, and often 
carry them by a flight of steps to a considerable height, as in our 
figure. 

In Germany, arbours are often fitted up amongst the branches of 
very large and old trees, and access got to them by means of a ladder. 
If study or privacy induce the visitor to ascend, the ladder can be 
drawn up, and so intrusion be prevented. Wo may here remark, 
that in general the terms arbour and bower liave been considered 
synonymous : it appears that properly they are not. Mr. Mallet, of 
Dublin, frequently quoted in this work, says : ‘‘An arbour is a space 
covered and enclosed by the interweaving branches of trees, and 
reticulated stems of living plants, intended to afford shade and 
retirement. The words arbour and bower are properly very distinct, 
the former alone being formed of the living branches and stems of 
trees, whereas the bower, which is not derived from hougJi^ or any 
analogous word, means simply any small chamber ; yet they are used 
indiscriminately by the best writers.” 

The term bower seems, as it were, the word of poetry, in which it 
is frequently made use of; whereas arbour seldom is, if ever. 

With us few natural arbours are to be met with. The least 
artistical are those formed by slightly arranging the pendent branches 
of the weeping ash, or similar-growing trees. A few props within, to 
support a rod or hoop, to carry up the pendent branches, is all that is 
required ; and if these have too much the appearance of art, the 
smaller branches of the tree may be trained down upon them, or ivy 
may be planted and trained over them, and allowed to intermingle 
with the branches forming the roof. 

The next kind of arbour for rfmplicity of form is that formed of 
tall, straight, young trees, of beech, hornbeam, mountain ash, willow, 
etc. These planted close together in a line, forming the back and 
sides of the purposed arbour, the front bein^ in general left open, are 
bent over at the tops to form the roof, and tied together to keep them 
in their proper places. Sometimes the stems are crossed in trellis 
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fashion, and after a time they unite by a species of natural engrafting, 
and become exceedingly strong, and will last for years. 

Fig. 985. 

j Eig. 985 represents a 

Gothic rustic arbour, or 
resting-place ; the base- 
stone, the 

roof thatched with heath. 

\ pitched with pebbles in 

\ Gothic pattern, and the 

^ ^ inade^ of ^ oak 

grounds of less am- 

^I^UP' r • j-^ ' bitions villas, plain un- 

architectural buildings 

may be employed ; or 
^.-i w--^> -- wooden structures, sim- 

ply protecting the seat from the weather, may be resorted to. In 
England, it has always been customary, since the introduction of the 
modern style of gardening, to form what are called rustic covered seats.** 
And we may add, since flower-gardens have been conducted upon any- 
thing like correct principles, other rustic ornaments have been freely 
introduced, and, when properly placed and adapted to the situation, 
have given great interest to the scene. Out of the English or 
natural garden we, of course, would not any more tolerate them 
than we would a temple of Grecian or Gothic architecture, or a 
Chinese pagoda, in them. Eustic-work, however well designed and 
elaborately executed, would be preposterous in the grounds imme- 
diately surrounding Blenheim, Chatsworth, or Eaton Hall. Archi- 
tectural mansions should have their architectural gardens; and archi- 
tecture, of whatever order, has abundant stores of garden decora- 
tion without interfering with the rustic. These principles are, how- 
ever, not strictly attended to ; and hence we some years ago saw a 
rustic thatched summer-house placed in a flower-garden closely 
attached to the princely palace of Blenheim, and could adduce 
numerous other instances of the same bad taste. At the same time, 
there is nothing incongruous in rustic-work existing at Blenheim, il' 
sufficiently removed from the house and all other architectural objects. 
There may be a natural garden at Blenheim as well as at any other 
place, but it ought to be as far removed from the mansion as possible. 
Indeed, in such large places, it is perhaps proper that such should 
exist, as it relieves the mind, and remedies the monotony of wan- 
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dering through architectural alleys, vases, statues, fountains, and 
mural decorations. 

Around cottage and villa residences, nothing is so appropriate as 
the natural style of gardening, and no ornament so proper as rustic- 
work ; but that should always be of a substantial and tasteful de- 
scription. An ingenious correipondent in “ The Gardeners’ Maga- 
zine,” vol. X. p. 485, on this sunject remarks: “One advantage of 
wooden rustic-work is, that it can be adapted to a great variety of 
purposes. Thus very beautiful, and even very architectural temples 
may be formed of unbarked wood. Ornamental doors, every descrip- 
tion of garden seats, and flower-baskets, and vases of very elegant 
forms, may be composed of tbe same material. Shady walks also, 
having the shady gloom and enriched effect of a Gothic cloister, may 
be made of wooden rustic-work ; indeed, there is scarcely any kind 
of garden ornament to which it may not be applied. I allude,” con- 
tinues this correspondent, “ more particularly to what I call wood 
mosaic, which is, I believe, rather a modern invention. It is formed 
of split sticks, of various lengths and sizes, and having bark of 
different colours. The pieces are nailed to any flat surface of wood, 
and very beautiful and elaborate patterns may be produced by 
arranging the pieces according to their sizes and the various colours 
of their Sharks. Elegant garden seats, and vases of almost any shape, 
may be covered with this kind of mosaic \vork; but as it is not 
durable when constantly exposed to the weather, it is the most suitable 
for the inside of summer-houses and garden temples. In such 
situations, the richest specimens may ^ 

be introduced, and, if varnished over, 
they would last for a number of 

In corroboration of this, we may 
state that there are summer-houses ^ 

in Dalkeith Park of this descripr 

tion that have stood uninjured for i | 

The garden seat represented in 
fig. 98G is the invention of the cor- '^^Sj^HRlill^ij'™ 
respondent above alluded to, and, as 
he informs us in “ Gardeners’ Maga- 

zine,” vol. x. p. 487, is placed against 

the stump of an old walnut-tree 


the stump of an ol 
ill his own garden. 


mm 
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Figs. 987, 988, and 989 represent other forms of rustic seats, 
which need no description. 

Structures, such as arbours, moss-houses, etc., should be always 
placed in positions to command perfect view of some object of 
interest ; indeed, this should not be lost sight of in placing seats and 
all other appendages, whether for shelter or repose. Some excellent 
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vtaruciurci of this kind have ItiUdy been erected through the very 
extenstve and highly varied grounds at Dnuulanrig Ca^e ; and so 

Fif . 987. 



Fig. 989. 



capacious are some of them, that not only the family and their 
; visitors, but their attendants also, can find shelter 

in them. There is a degree of humanity in 
' having such shelters distributed through an exten- 

sive domain, as they afford shelter to the workmen 
^ weather. Highly useful and oniamental, 
/ kt w K however, though they be, care must be taken, 

-- r l! T ^ particularly in small places, that they do not 
If i ■ I close together, as structures in any 

f I 1 ' W'' 1 1 ^ way relating to buildings are far more conspicuous 
f than sculptural subjects. They require to be 

^ introduced more sparingly, and never without 

the appearance of obvious purpose or utility. 

990 is thatched with heath, attached to 
y l^he timbers of the roof with tarred cord, but, 

J- - -- ' for appearance sake, secured with four bands 
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of rope made of Polytrichium commune, or any other similar 
strong-growing moss. The in- 

rods ; and, if divided into panels, ^ 

the rods may be so arranged as to produce any device desired ; 
and, for the purpose of effecting this in a proper manner, that 
part to be so covered should be lined with boarding, and the device 
drawn upon it with chalk or black coal. The seat is supported 
upon rustic legs in front, and to the timbers of the structure 
behind; it is then covered with planking, and that w'ith small 
rods similar to the back and sides. The front of the roof is 
supported upon columns of larch, oak, or any other kind of wood, 
having the bark on ; the arches at top are easily constructed by 
using two pieces of curved wood; creeping plants are planted at 
their base, and trained over them and roimd the circular heads of the 
doorways. The spaces 

to ^ensure their dura- 

with rods, laid in wdiat 
is called the herring- 

bone fashion, ds seen in the sketch. The roof is in two parts, the 
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top part being thatched with reeds, and the lower part, after being 
boarded over, is covered with rods, so as to give that portion the 
appearance of a corrugated roof. The floors of both should be 
Fig. 992. pitched with different 

coloured pebbes set in con- 
creteorcement, and disposed 

' ?V tessellated manner. 

\ |: 'jj 992 is still more in 

^ V V the rustic style. One-half, 

which forms the front, is 
' ‘ ^ ^ supported upon larch or oak 

t posts, without plinth or pe- 

hf * ^ diment. The roof is simply 

H > • , . . thatched with heath or reeds, 

£ ? . ^ the 'whole exterior 

I' jt, ' ' ^ nearly covered ndth creep- 

roses, clematis, etc. The 
whole of the inside iscovered 
' ’ 'with moss of the commoner 
kinds. The floor may be clay or dark-coloured concrete. 

Fig. 993 is supposed to be built round a li\dijg tree, or one whose 
top has been cut off on purpose. The in- 
terior structure of the roof is secured to 
the stem by having curvilinear ribs radi- 
ating from it, and propping up the rafters 
near their middle, much in the way of an '/// '/''•:' j ''H''-' 

umbrella when opened. Thereof, for this 
reason, is light, and covered externally jl/J j'''' ^ 

with heath, and internally with moss, tak- n-i 

iug care that the ribs are fully shown, and I 

they themselves also covered with moss, | | 

or with the bark of some smooth-barked 
tree.^ The seat is in the usual rustic 

Such resting-places may also be built in ^ 

the longitudmallbrm,with a pavilion or hipped roof thatched with heath, 
which is by far the best, as it is also the most durable, of all coverings. 
The sides all round are divided into panels, the uprights or supports 
forming the principals, and the diagonal pieces the subordinate ones. 
The spaces between, being filled up with larch or oak pieces of half 
the diameter of the upnghts jand . diagonals, will show the same 
pattern on both sides. Resting-places of this description are very 
easy of construction. ~ 

Fig. 994 shows the elevation of a very elaborate moss-house in the 
grounds at Dalkeith Palace. Ivis now thatched -v^dth straw, but was 
formerly with heath. The roof projects four feet over the walls, 
forming a piazza or colonnade round the four sides, and is supported 
in front with oak rustic columns, and curvilinear brackets between. 


Eip. 993 
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parts, and simply covered with thick pieces of oak bark on both 
sides. The door frame is the same as that of the windows. The 
three panels over the door and windows are inlaid with pieces of oak, 
each cut into four sections, as are also the margms at the two ends. 
The roof of the colonnade all round is covered with different coloured 
mosses within. 

Fig. 996 is the elevation of the two ends, showing the position of 

Fig. 996. 




the windows. The surface is covered with shells, set in plaster of 
Paris, those under the windows being oyster-shells, the outer parts 
being done with smaller ones, found abundantly by the sea-side. 

The floor of the interior is of brick, not by any means in accordance 
with the other parts of the building. The seats are all portable, and 
consist of a sofa and six chairs, two of which are representations of 
arm-chairs, hollowed out of the trunks of two old oak trees, very 
much covered with excrescences ; the others are light chairs, formed 
of hazel, and the seats cushioned with Polytrichium commune. The 
sofa is also cushioned with the same, the back being open wicker-work. 
The table is circular, set on a clawed stand, and covered with a 
matting of polytrichium. 

rig. 997. The side walls are all 

covered with moss. In the 
centre of the back w all is a 
representation of a ducal 
coronet, done in fir cones. 
The roof is of Sphagnum 
palustre, a white moss ; and 
in the centre is a stag, three- 
fourths of the natural size 
(the crest of the Scotts of 
Buccleuch), done in a very 
ingenious manner wdth 
small rods of young larch. 
A cornice runs round the 
^ c" interior, formed of spruce 

^ cones (fig. 997 a), with 
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those of Finus sylvestris, or Scottish fir (c c), and of both alter- 
nately, as at dy and square knobs of oak, divided into four sections, 
as at h. 

Summer-houses are and may be constructed in a great variety 
of forms and of different materials. Very neat resting-houses may be 
formed of four-inch quartering, set upon a base of brick or stone, so as 
to raise the timbers one foot from the ground. These may be 
lined on one or both sides with boarding, and that covered with 
imitation basket-work, or designs formed of larch, oak, hazel, or 
any other wood, selecting the smooth branches ; or, if desired, 
it may be covered with cones of various species of pines, so 
arranged as to produce a very pleasing effect. The rough bark of 
trees — oak, for example — may be used to cover the whole, or the 
sides may be divided into panels, with pieces of branches or cones, 
and the panels filled in with smooth or rough bark, according to 
fancy. 

Similar houses may also be constructed, by covering the quartering 
with lath, and plastering with good sound hair plaster, the surface of 
which, while wet, may be dashed with clean gravel, pebbles, small shells, 
scoriae, spars, etc., sifted so as to be of a uniform size. Shells of 
various kinds are often used for such purposes, and are stuck in 
while the plaster is soft, and very jiretty devices are often formed by 
them. As this work requires to be done expeditiously, it is necessary 
to have the shells sorted and close at hand ; and to render the pattern 
or design as perfect as possible, it should be traced on the plaster 
first ; and this process will be mucli facilitated, if the pattern is cut 
out in sheet-iron, thin boarding, etc., which being laid on the plaster, 
the lines can be traced with great accuracy and dispatch. 

Again, great variety of design may be given to the plastered walls. 

“ Lines may be drawn by the trow^el, straight, wavy, angular, inter- 
secting, or irregular. Stripes, checks, squares, circles, or trellis-work 
may be also imitated. Wicker-work is a very general subject of 
imitation, and this is produced by pressing a panel, generally a foot 
square, of neatly wrought wicker-work against the plaster when moist. 
It is evident that this description of ornament might be greatly 
varied and extended, and that, instead of the panel of wicker-work, 
wooden plates, of patterns such as those used by room-paper printers, 
might cover the walls with hieroglyphics, with sculptures of various 
kinds, with imitation of natural objects, or with memorable or instruc- 
tive sayings, or chronological facts .” — SncyclopcBdia of Villa Archu 
tecture. 

Such walls may have the appearance of age given tliem by the pro- 
cess called splashing ; but in this case they require to be thoroughly 
dried, if the splashing is to be composed of glutinous material, or in 
oil colours, which are by far the most durable. If splashing is to be 
done in water colours, it matters not whether the walls be dry or not. 
As a general rule, in splashing or even'plain- colouring walls with oil 
colours or with glutinous material, the walls should be thoroughly 
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dry, and it should be done at a season when they are not saturated 
with moisture. “ The reason for these rules is, that water colours do 
not impede the evaporation of moisture from the wall, and the absorp- 
tion by the mortar of carbonic acid gas, by which it is hardened and 
rendered durable ; while glutinous colours, by closing up the pores of 
the surface, do both.” 


An Analysis of the British Ferns and their Allies. By Gr. AY. 
Fbancis, F.L.S. AYith Engravings. Fifth edition, revised with 
Additions by Abthur Henfrey, F.E.S., F.L.S., etc., Professor 
of Botany, King’s College, London, and Lecturer on Botany at 
St. Greorge’s Hospital. AYitli an additional Plate of the latest 
Discoveries. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., Stationers* 
Hall Court. Price 5^. 

We have had the pleasure in previous volumes to recommend to our 
readers four editions of Mr. Francis’s excellent n ork on British 
Ferhs, and we feel much gratified to know that the book lias been 
universally approved of, by the best of tests, viz., the rapid sale of 
the whole of the last edition, and an inerejxsing demand for a fifth 
edition to be issued. That want, however, is now amply provided for, 
and useful and interesting as the previous successive editions were, 
displaying tlie admirable ca])abilities of Mr. Francis for the work he 
undertook, we arc pleased, after carefully examining this fifth edition, 
to have to assure our readers that its value is imicb increased by the 
acquisition of the revision and additions made by one so eminently 
qualified as Professor ITenfrey. All admirers of this very interesting 
tnbe of plants ought to possess this book. Its excellence and 
cheapness combine to its acceptableness. There are other good and ex- 
tensive works on F erns, but costly ; this, however, contains everything 
requisite to a knowledge of the plants it comjirises. The figures of 
the species are given from well -executed copper-plates, and the yeneric 
character f\\m\ wood. AYo here give a specimen of the w^ork, accom- 
panied with its clear and comprehensive details. 


POLYPODIUM, Linn. POLYPODY. 

many, and ttovs, iro5os, u footj from its immerons roots.) 



A, pinnule of natural size of Polypodiura vulgare. B, matrnified sot'linn nf o c 
0 front view of ditto. D. IbngitudiU section of Icaf-^tilk.^ Grtrn^m^^^^^ 
scalanfomi duct. F, vernation, rootstock, and roots. H, I, the^ and 
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Sprengel enumerates no less than 250 species of this genus ; all of them are herba- 
ceous, soipe a few inches only, and others several feet in height. Inhabitants of most 
parts of the world, particularly of the islands within the Tropics ; several are found on 
the continent of America> and a few are confined to China. Only four species are 
British,* 


l.-POLYPODIUM VULGARE. 

COMMON POLYPODY OP THE OAK. WALL PERK. 

(Plate I. fig. 2.) 

CuA. — Leaf deeply pinnatifid, lanceolate. Lobes broadly linear, 
obtuse, somewhat serrated. Leaf-stalk smooth. Rootstock hairy. 

Syn. — P olypodium vulgare, Toum., Ger.t Farh.t Hay^ Linn.t Uuds.^ LigJitf.t 
Flnmt Swz., Spreng.^ With.^ Smithy SooJc.^ Mach.t Qragt etc. — Ctenopteris 
vulgaris, Newm»^ 1854. 

Fig. — E, B. 1149. — Elo. Ban. 1060. — Woodv. Med. Bot supp. 271. — Ger. 467.— 
Bolt. 18. — Blu. Fil. t. A.f. 2. 

Des. — Bootstoclc creeping horizontally, at first covered with scales, 
and numerous stout, branched, hairy root-fibres. Leaf-stalk quite 
smooth, yellow, void of lobes half-way uj). Leaf from six to twelve 
inches high, lanceolate, scarcely contracting below. Lobes broadly 
linear, obtuse, and slightly serrated, sometimes w^anting the serratures, 
at others acuminate, w hilp occasionally they are found very much cut 
and divided. Sori naked, yellow, large, prominent, and arranged in 
straight lines equally distant from the margin and midrib of the lobe ; 
each sorus terminating one of the branches of a transverse vein. 
Tlie plant is perennial, and the fruit found throughout the summer. 

/3. (P. Cambricum^ Linn.) Leaf ovate ; pinnides ovate and deeply cleft. (A, B.) 

7 . {sinuatum.) Leaf ovate or triangular; pinnules proliferous, (C, D.) 

5. {serratum.) Pinnules distinctly and often doubly serrated. 

e. (jicutum.) Pinnules pointed ; leaves long ; both narrow. (E.) 

0. {Jbifidum^ Piuuules cleft at the j)oint. (F.) 

Mr. Mackay remarks, in bis FloiA Hibcriiica,** that the Irish plant is somewhat 
diffenmt from the Polyp. Cambricum of Linnicus. It is in fact our variety 7 , which is 
the same as the Pol. Firginianum of Pursh, and intermediate between the usual state 
of the plant and the Cambricum ; it bears fruit copiously, whereas the real Cambricum 
is usually without fruit, both in its wild and cultivated state. We might expect this, 
indeed, from the feather-like appearance of the plant, and the dilatation of its lobes, a 
too great expansion of leaf being here as elsewhere detrimental to the production of 
fruit. The foregoing observation was made in distinct reference to a frond, of which C, 
in the annexed cut, in an exact representation ; but a plant still more nearly approaching 
Linnaeus’s Pol, Cambricum is in Sir J. Smith’s Herbarium marked as from Ireland. 
A pinnule is represented in the fig. D, copied from the original specimen : an admirable 
figure of the whole frond, as well as of the Cambricuniy is in Newman’s “ Ferns,” p. 22 
(45, ed. 1854). One pinnule of the latter is represented at B, and a w hole frond of it, 
from my herbarium, at A. The other varieties are shown at E, F, and G. 

* The number of species in a genus is always subject to variation, particularly in one so exten- 

sive as Polypody, as newly discovered plants are ^ways adding to the number, while different 
classification often divides one genus into many. 
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Vie. Although formerly admitted into the Pharmacopceias, it is scarcely, if at nil, 
used m medicine at the present day. It is feebly astringent, of a bitter and nauseous 
taste, and has heeu considered efficacious in catarrhal disorders, and against wonns, in 
doses of from one to two drachms of the dried root. 

TT common states of the plant (a and 5) are generally distributed over the 

United Kingdom, on trees, walls, banks, and rocks. — 3. On the rocks in some parts of 
Korth Wales, but without fruit. Braid Hall, near Edinburgh, Mr» Brown. At Chep- 
Monm., Sir J. E. Smith.— y. Woods at Dulwich (1835), Mr. Sanders and Mr. 
W. Pamphn.^ South Isles of Arrau (1806), Mr. Mackay. In the Dargle, county of 
Wickliw, Afm Fitton. Innisfallcn Island, Killarney, Mr. Kelly. South side of King’s 
Mr. Brown. — e. Hocks in North Wales, With. Meadows near 
MaWon, and other meadows near Ewell, Surrey, M. J. Bevis. Cobhani Park, Kent, 

Geo. Found in most of the middle parts of Eiu’opc and North America. 



NOTES FROM ' KEW. 

BY MB. w. s. 

Cawna Wabscewiczii. Nat. Ord. Leaves very lone 

trom nmeto fourteen inches, of an oval shape; the midrib is a rich 
purple-cnmson colour, the stalk rises from three to five feet high 
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and the samecolour as the midi^ of the ka£ At the suimiiit there is 
a large truss of bright scarlet flowers, which are exeeedingk showy and 
omatnental. There is a very extensive collection of uanna here; 
many of them are valuable acquisitions to the stove, especially the 
above species. It succeds well in a com^st of leaf-mould and peat, 
with a small 2)ortion of loam, also a good quantity of silver sand. 

Berbxbis Bealii and B. japobtica. Nat Ord. Berheridacew,^ 
These are good species, if they can be called diiHnct species, which 
I doubt, as there is not distinction enough ; however,’ they are worthy 
of cultivation. The leaves are pinnate ; the first are about nine inches 
long, the others are not so long, but the colour is darker. The flowers 
are home in very large trusses, of a rich yellow colour. The plants 
have been in a cold pit during the winter, and flowered well for small 
plants. If they prove hardy they will be a great acquisition to the 
shrubbery. 

Tbadesoaotia fuscata. Nat. Ord. Commelinaeea, — Leaves ovate, 
acuminate, thickly covered with brown-coloured hairs. It is a dwarf 
herbaceous plant, and from the centre or crown of the plant arise 
several flowers upon solitary peduncles, about two inches high, The 
flower is of a beautiful bright blue. It is a very pretty dwarf stove 
plant, and of easy culture. 

Dombeya viBUBNirnoEA. Nat. Ord. ByttneriaoecB, — It is a large 
plant, twenty feet high, in the large palm-house. The leaves are large, 
palmate-shaped. Flowers in trusses, of a light yellow colour. It is 
only fit for large houses. 

In the orchid house the undermentioned are in flower, and diffuse 
a delightful combination of perfumes ; on entering the house it 
reminds one of the oriental gardens we read of in some interesting 
works, especially in the morning. There is a noble specimen of Ben^ 
drohium speciosum, having twelve large spikes of flowers, some of the 
spikes are nearly two feet long. JD. Jimbriatttm, var. oculatum. 
This is a charming species, its bright golden flowers are produced 
very freely. Dendroonilum glumaceum is a very pretty little species, 
and altliough the flowers are not very conspicuous, the perfume 
is very similar to a ripe pear when it is just in its prime. Ow- 
oidium ceholletum and O. sphacellatum are two good species, being 
very free both in growth and flowering. The colour of the flowers is 
very brilliant. Maxillaria picta^ M* squalens, M, BarheriifM, varia* 
hilisdtitea, with some others of less note, all of which are sweet- 
scented, and very free-growdng species. 

In the greenhouses the collections begin to wear a lively appear- 
ance. The very extensive collection of Acacias begin to show their 
beautiful golden dress, and amongst the best nOw in flower I may 
mention A, ajfinu^ a plant twenty feet high ; its bright golden heads , 
of flow^ers have a grand appearance. A. smilacifolia, flowers light 
straw colour ; A, mucronulata, flow^ers light yellow ; A* tmcinata^ 
flowers of a very bright yellow ; A. smveolens, flowers light yellow, 
sweet; A, asparagoideiy flowers rich yellow. In addition to the 

V 
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Spaoris 1 before mentioned, there are M impressa, densiflora^ and incar- 
nata, a very charming variety, the flowers a light carmine. There is 
a seedling raised here, which is a charming variety, the flowers a very 
light beautiful pink colour. U, magnifica; this, too, is very beautiful. 
(Mmellias; there are a great number now in perfection, and amongst 
the best are the following: Emmay white; Iinbricata-ruhra, red; 
Lecana-mperhay bright red ; Sacca-novay flesh colour ; Amdbilisy red ; 
Sweetii-Colvilliiy pink striped with red; EleganSy white ; Frattiiy rose 
and white stripes ; Eclipse, white with rose stripes ; Colvillii, mottled 
pink striped with red ; Bubro-superhay bright red ; Impenalis, white ; 
Ficturatay rose. All the above should be in every collection. 

Nematakthus Moeellianus.— L eaves ovate-lanceolate, opposite, 
of a very dark shining green ; from the axil of each leaf arises a peduncle 
about three inches long, at the extremity is a line large beautiful 
crimson-coloured flower. The calyx is of a dark red, and thinly 
covered with grey hairs. It is a beautiful stove plant, and flourishes 
well in loam, leaf-mould, and peat, with a good supply of silver sand. 

Theophrasta longifolia. — L eaves ovate-lancc'olate, from sixteen 
to twenty inches long ; they are thickly set upon the summit of the 
plant, which is about four feet high. Below the leaves the trunk is 
thickly set with racemes of bright orange-coloured flowers. It is an 
excellent plant, and merits a place in every stove. 

Stifftia cheysais’tha. — L eaves ovate, undulate. Flowers in dense 
heads, of a bright yellow colour. 

Dombexa viscosa. — This is a large tree, eighteen feet high, thickly 
set with large globular heads of white flow ers. In the stove. 

Beslebia aedens. — Leaves opposite, ovate, sen’ate. Flowers in 
corymbs. Corolla tubular, of a bright orange colour. This is a very 
good stove plant. 

Lopezia macrophtlla. — L eaves alternate, ovate-lanceolate. 
Flowers are borne at the extremities of the shoots in profusion, of a 
bright vermilion colour ; it merits a place in every stove. There is 
a great number of other plants in bloom, but I snail only mention 
some of the best. The following are excellent : Gloxinias — G. Tench- 
leriy dark rose, throat carmine, the outside of the flow’er having blue 
stripes ; G. candidissima, pure white ; G. elegantissima, white with 
a blue throat — it is a very fine variety ; G, Eleanor, white with a 
rose throat ; G. Eugenia, light pink, throat white spotted with rose — 
it is a most excellent variety ; G. Fassingliamii, purple, throat a very 
dark purple ; G. Maria Van Houtti, wdiite, throat carmine — it is a 
charming variety ; G. discolor, light lilac — the under side of the 
leaves are of a beautiful crimson colour ; G. Sir O. Napier, rose, 
throat deep carmine — a splendid variety ; G. Victoria regia, white, 
throat blue, flowers very large, a superb variety ; G, Argyroneuro 
splendens, purple, foliage beautifully marked w ith silvery stripes. 

Eranciscea Ropeana, F. hydrangeceformis, the beautiful Thrysa- 
canthus stricta, with its bright scarlet flowers — really a most charming 
plant — and the pretty Ganna Tndica, are in fine bloom. There is a 
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s splendid plant of Maranta mnguvnea^ four feet high, with its splendid 
foliage, and quite loaded with large spikes of scarlet-crimson flowers. 
I have heard persons complain that they cannot well succeed with 
this plant, I will therefore give a few remarks, in an early number, 
on its cultivation. There is also the king of trees in flower, viz., the 
Amherstia nohilis; a noble plant, with long racemes of beautiful 
flowers and splendid foliage. It should stand next to the Victoria 
regia in estimation. It requires a good strong heat and plenty of 
moisture, or else the sulphureous gas which arises injures the tops of 
the young leaves, and causes them to turn brown, and thus injures 
the growth of the plant. 

In the orchid house, amongst the best now in flower, there is the 
splendid Vandaterec and the pretty Acanthophippium sylhetemey and 
the charming Vhalccnopsu amahilis, Phajus WalUcMi,P.grandifolitis, 
the charming Maxillaria sanguinea, the sweet-scented Bolhophyllum 
umhellatum^ and the sweet Octomeria beretifolium. 

In the greenhouse there is too great a number of plants to be 
mentioned now, so that I shall confine myself to the best amongst 
the Acacias. A. celastrifolia, one of the very best ; A. riceana^ flowers 
light yellow ; A. Uneata^ bright yellow ; A. Drummondii^ the best of 
all ; *A. rotundifolia, bright yellow ; A. Jlorihunda, light yellow ; A. 
cy nosum, yellowy A.grandis, deep yellow; A. diffma, light y el-' 
low ; A. macronulata, light yellow ; A, uncina, rich yellow ; A. cuttri- 
formis, deep yellow ; Polygala Ugularis ; the pretty Possicca cordifolia, 
Ohorozema cordata, O. elegans, G, Jiava, Pomaderris lanigera, P. elUptica, 
Ziera macrophylla, Barosma dioica, Selago distans, Hovea purpurea, I£. 
ferruginea, Pultenoea suhumhellata, Platylohium formosum, Boronia ane- 
monmfolia, and a pretty Cape bulb, Lachenalia tricolor. 

Numerous are the Alpine plants in bloom out doors ; amongst the 
best are, Drdba cicspidata, bright yellow, flowers growing four inches 
high. D. aizoon, flowers yellow, three inches high. Cardamina trifolia, 
leaves very dark green, flowers white, six in(!he3 high. Arahis alhida, 
flowers white, about six inches high. Primula denticulata is a very 
pretty plant ; the peduncle is about five inches high, with a large 
globular head of lilac-coloured flowers. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Essential Phoperties or Elokists’ Elowees. — Having been an 
exhibitor at floral shows for many years, and aware of tlie iiecessity 
of a uniformity of taste amongst all the societies of florists, I have 
sent the following, being rules framed for the local Society to which 
I belong, and by which the flowers exhibited are adjudged, in hopes of 
their being useful to other societies, and if any improvement can be 
suggested by the reader, I shall be glad to see such particular in an 
early number of this Magazine ; also on any other flowers not in- 
cluded in my list, but which it is considered ought to be added thereto, 
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in order to have the rules as perfect as possible. Such rules will not 
only be useful to judges at such exhibitions, but will be a guide to 
the amateur florist as to his purchasing what are of approved merit, 
Sjyacinths.^A fine Hyacinth should be of a compact pyramidal 
form, strong stem, supporting numerous large bells in a horizontal 
position, the uppennost bell erect, the bells rather convex than flat 
or hollow ; the colours clear and bright. Those flowers presenting a 
contrast of colour in the centre of the bells are most esteemed ; only 
one stem is allowed to each bulb when exhibited for show. 

Auriculas, — The pips should be large, flat, and round, with ground 
colour equal on every side of the eye, which should be quite circular, 
as well as the edge. The tube a bnght lemon-yellow, perfectly rounds 
well filled with the anthers or thrum, the eye roimd and large, the 
body colour black or violet, the meal fine ; the colour, in green-edged 
flowers, should be a whole one, not a shaded green. The stem 
strong and suflSciently long to bear the truss above the foliage — the 
truss to consist of not less than five full-blown pips ; only one stem 
allowed. 

Polyanthuses. — The pips large, flat, and round, with small inden- 
tures between each division of the limb, dividing the pip into heart- 
like segments, edged with bright yellow ; the edge and the eye ought 
to be of the same colour; the truss to consist of not less than 
Jire full-blown pips, supported on a strong stem, standing well above 
the foliage. 

Tulips. — The flower large, and composed of six petals; these 
should proceed horizontally at the base, and then turn upwards in 
the form of a goblet— rather widest at the top. The three exterior 
petals larger than the interior ones; the edge of the petals well 
rounded, or with a little indenture at the top. The ground colour 
of the flower at the bottom of the cup perfect white or yellow; 
and the various colours, w^hether stripes, flames, feathers, or blotches, 
should be very fine, regular, or bold and distinct, or else elegantly 
pencilled. 

Anemones. — A fine flower should be two inches and a half in 
diameter; the exterior row of petals should be large and well 
rounded ; the centre of the flow^er well filled up ; the bloom of a 
hemispherical form ; colours clear and distinct. 

Manunculuses, — The flower ought to be two inches in diameter ; 
the lower tier of petals broad, and gradually diminishing in size 
as they approach the centre, which should be well filled up w ith 
them. The bloom ought to be of a hemispherical form ; the petals 
not widely separated, nor too close to appear crowded, and to have 
a pyramidal direction, in order to display their colours ; petals broad, 
with perfect edges ; colours rich, clear, and brilliant, or if of two 
colours, clear and distinct. 

Pinks. — The petals large and well rounded; edges free from 
notches ; the colours distinct and clear. In laced Pinks, the lacing 
must be continued round eveiy petal without a break; in plain 
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Pinks, the colouring should he confined to the centre, and no portion 
on the edge of each petal ; in rose Pinks the dark colour ought, as in 
laced Pinks, to be continued, without a break, round every pet^. 

“ Oamations. —The flower large, consisting of a number of well- 
formed petals, neither so many as to give it a crowded appearance, 
nor so few as to make it appear thin and empty ; the petis broad 
and stiflT; the guard one well rounded, and should rise a little above the 
calyx, and then turn off gracefully in a horizontal direction, sup- 
porting the interior ones, which should gradually taper towards the 
crown, Bizarres must have three colours in every petal ; flakes two ; 
colours strong and bright ; the stripes clear and distinct ; the 
fewer freckles or spots the better; all the colours nearly equal, 
or the most brilliant colour should predominate; the white pure 
and bright. 

“ jPicotees . — The same qualities as to size, petals, crown, and clear 
white ground, as the Carnations; edge of petals smooth and well 
rounded. Those flowers which are free from blotch or stripe down 
the petal, below the coloured edging, arc greatly to be preferred to 
those which are marked and pouncy. 

Dahlias . — A fine flower should be of a perfectly circular form ; 
the outer petals stift’ well rounded and cupped — not too much so 
as to present a quilled appearance — and well filled up to the centre, 
not in the least degree showing the eye ; neither should the eye be 
at all sunk or flattened, but rather elevated above the other parts 
when in full bloom ; the whole flower presenting a true circle when 
vieAved above, but of a hemispherical form when observed at the 
bide. Those flowers possessing two colours to have them clear and 
distinct.” 


BEIEF EEMAEKS, &c. 

To Destrov Ants. — Having read complaints against ants, I am induced to send 
you the following : — Some time ago, a drawer, in wliich I kept some sugar, was so 
much infested with ants, that we were obliged to remove the sugar from it. It happened, 
from some cause or other, a small bit of camphor was laid in the drawer, and on opening 
it a few days afterwards, wc were agreeably surprised to find the bottom literally eovered 
with dead ants. This induced us to try the experiment, and from that time we have 
kept the sugar free from their depredations without any diffieulty, by allowing a small 
piece of camphor to be in one comer of the drawer. 'VVhere trees upon walls, or plants, 
arc infested, I should recommend small pieces of camphor to be throw n on the ground 
round their stems, and in some cases to dissolve a little in alcohol and sprinkle it o^’^^ 
the leaves, in a diluted state, with a common syringe. 

SuPERi*iiosPHATE OF LiME AS MaiWre. — A remark, worthy of your particular 
atteutiou, and those wrho receive foreign seeds, is made in the Horticultural Society’s 
Journal, that if a smidl portion of superphosphate of lime is mixed w ith seeds when 
sown, in sutficient quantity to give them the appearance of being limed over, tlie seeds 
germinate quicker and stronger, more especially in the case of old seeds; and also 
that the plants are less liable to damp off, or he injured by insects. Try it. From 
some experiments we have made, wc have no doubt that this substance will be found 
to have peculiar influence in causing an early and abundant formation of roots, and if 
a small portion be sprinkled in the soil into which shrubs or trees are transplanted, it 
will be found of mnoh utility in preserving life, — B. Robertson, 
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Large Cockscomb {Celosia cnstaid ). — Not having seen any accounts of Jarge 
Cockscombs during the past twelve months, I herewith send you the dimensions of 
one I grew' last year, of the tail sort. The height of the plant to "the bottom of the 
flower from the surface of the mould, two feet six inches, height of flower, sixteen 
inches, total height three feet ten inches, length of flow er over the crown, from one 
point to the other, two feet, and one foot ten inches across ^ and if the flower had been 
laid upon a board, and each convolution of the flower straight along, it w^ould have 
measured upwards of forty-four feet and a half. The compost in Avhich it grew' was 
maiden loam, rather sandy, and the old dung of a mushroom bed, rather more than onc- 
half. I had several more, none of which measured below seventeen inches, and one in 
particular, of the dwarf sort, eighteen inches high from the mould, liad six flow'crs. 
None of them was below eight by four ; the largest w'as sixteen by eleven inches. 1 
have some of the flow'ers retaining the colours as bright as they were on the day they 
were eut, although not so large. 

The Weeping Willow'.— It is said that the Weeping Willow* was introduced by 
Pope, and that the celebrated tree which stood in the poet’s garden, at Twickenham, 
was raised from a cutting, forming part of a basket or package sent from Spain. Oii 
the arrival of the basket. Pope observed apparent life in some of the twigs, which 
he accordingly planted, adding, “perhaps they may produce something we have not 
in England.” From this sprig sprang up one of the finest specimens in this country, 
celebrated as the “ Poet’s Willow,” which soon became the grandsire of thousands. 

Kew Gardens. — In the estimates of civil contingencies for the financial year 1855 
— 56, there are two items — one of £13,569 for the Royal Botanical Grardciis at Kew*, 
and another of £1544 for the Royal pleasure-grounds at the same place, making a 
total of £15,114. Sir W. J. Hooker’s report on Kew Gardens for the year 1854 is ap- 
pended to this estimate, and a few particulars may he extracted from it for the informa- 
tion of our readers. Sir William show’s that the number of visitors annually is con- 
stantly and steadily increasing, the number in 1854 having amounted to rjo less than 
339,164, against 9174 only in the year 1841. In 1843 the number of visitors was 
13,492 ; in 1844, 16,114 ; in 1845, it increased to 28139 ; in 1846, to 46,573 ; in 
1847, to 64,282; in 1848, to 91,708; in 1849, to 137,805 ; in 1850, to 179,627; and 
in 1851 (the Great Exhibition year), to 327,900. In 1852, the number fell to 231,210, 
but in 1853 it again rose to 331,210. The great increase in the year 1853 is to he ascribed 
to the Sunday admission. I’hc mimher of persons w'ho visit these beautiful gardens for study 
and instruction (especially artists) has increased in the same proportion, and to various 
Govemmeiit schools of art and design supplies arc continually sent from the gardens for the 
use of their pupils in London. In novelties and rarities the gardens have received as many 
additions as in former years, and the augmentation of the collection compels Sir W. J. 
Hooker to ask for more accommodation to the greenhouse plants from temperate 
climates, and especially those of a large size, such as scarce tender pines and Australian 
trees and shrubs. The pleasure ground adjacent to the garden, occupied for the last four 
years ns an arboretum, devoted to all kinds of foreign trees siid shrubs that will bear 
our climate, has its growing attractions. The rough groimd bordering on the Sion 
Vista has been levelled and formed into a lawn ; the planting is finished, and a large 
number of the trees and shnibs have been labelled with the names of the genus and 
species, in Latin and English. The Museum of Practical or Economic Botany has 
prospered, and is a source of usefulness as well us gratification to our merchants and to 
scientific persons. Not a day elapses without the receipt of applications for informa- 
tion about the useful woods, oils, fibres, gums, resins, drugs, and dyestuffs of which the 
stores and greenhouses contain the living sources, and the museum the products, all 
authentically named. A new feature in connection with the Royal Gardens remains to 
be noticed. This is the presentation in 1863 and 1854 of two valuable libraries and 
herbaria, by the sister of the late Dr. Bromfield, of the Isle of Wight, and Mr. George 
Bcntham, of London. Till 1853 the garden was utterly destitute of these two very 
necessary, if not indispensable appendages. Both are now' available, under proper restric- 
tions, for the public service, and are accommodated and conveniently arranged witliin the 
precincts of the garden. ITie benefits of this arrangement have already been experienced 
by botanists, students, and persons of all grades. Among the more important contri- 
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butions to the library in 1854 may be mentioned a splendid collection of drawings, given 
by Miss Cathcart, made in India under the direction of the late Major Oatbeart ; a set of 
2188 drawings of Kew plants, presented by Mr. W. Attwell Smith ; and the entire botani- 
cal correspondence of the late Dr. Wallich, during his twenty-eight years* superintendence 
of the gardens at Calcutta, bequeathed by the learned doctor to the gardens. Visitors of all 
grades, reports Sir W, Hooker, evince by their generally good conduct their thorough 
enjoyment of the gardens. To our own colonies the books show that they have con- 
tributed extensively, by the dispersion of useful plants and trees in climates suited to 
their growth, wherever our trade and commerce reach. 

Camellias for Stocks. — The Camellia reticulata you will find very eligible for this 
purpose, on account of its strong growth. It is a kind, too, that succeeds better itself 
if grown upon its own roots, the stocks upon which it is worked being considered inca- 
pable of supporting it in vigour. — /. B. 

LapaGEBIA bosea. — Amongst the very interesting notices of good plants by 
Mr. Presto© is the Ba/pagena rosea. Knowing that this lovely plant is becoming 
a general favourite, and having grown, flowered, and exhibited one, I thought it 
might be interesting to some of the numerous readers of this useful Magazine to 
be informed that this fine plant has seeded in this country. I succeeded in raising 
a few pods of seed in 1853, which remained on the plant all winter, and ripened in 
the last summer. I immediately sowed a portion of the seeds, which to my joy, 
have vegetated, and afibrd me the prospect of securing plants. The seeds are 
of a globular form, and semi-transparent. — Amicus^ Rosemont Gardens, near 
Liverpool. 

The Crocus. — There are curious phenomena exhibited in flowers, by the expan- 
sion and contraction of their parts of fructification, yielding protection from wind 
and rain, and the dews of the night. The Crocus is constantly influenced by at- 
mospheric changes, and may also be acted upon in a similar manner by artificial 
means. The following results, among others, arose out of experiments to which 
the Yellow Crocus was submitted, in the spring of last year. The flow^ers, having 
been gathered at night, when their corollas were perfectly closed, were placed at 
the distance of nearly a yard from tw o lighted candles, and in a temperature of 50 
degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. In this situation and warmth they remained 
two hours, but their petals remained nearly closed. Other flowers were gathered 
at the same time, and being entirely excluded from light, were submitted to a 
warmth of 95 degrees ; the temperature being very gradually raised from 65. Their 
continuance during two hours in this situation occasioned but very little change in 
them. Others were also gathered, and placed between two lighted candles, at 
about four inches from each, and in a temperature of 70 to 75 degrees. These 
flowTrs, in rather less than an hour, were as fully expanded as in the mid-day sun. 


PLOBAL OPERATIONS EOE MAY. 

The pits and greenhouse now offer the parterre their winter-stored plants, which are 
already commencing their growth, and are eager to breathe the pure air. Caution must, 
however, be exercised in being prepared for occasional frosts, with some protection at 
night in case of need. If your plans arc not yet fuUy arranged as to bedding out, etc., 
lose no time ; particular attention should be paid in contrasting the colouj’s, to give a 
good effect. A llowxr-gardcn may be richly fuimished w'ith plants, but be very ineffec- 
tive if the colours are badly arranged. For producing a brilliant effect in masses, reject 
particoloured flow^ers ; only i sc pure and decided colours, such as scarlet, pure white, 
deep purple, bright yellow, etc. ; those which are in close affinity kill each other. Take 
care not to mix plants which are of doubtful duration, when in bloom, with those of a 
more permanent character, remembering always that the beauty of a formal flower- 
garden depends upon its being in all its details a perfect work of art, in which no 
blemish should occiur. There must be high keeping, symmetry, judicious arrangement 
of colours (traceable to fixed principles), or it will not form a satisfactory whole. This 
should be particularly attended to. Many persons plant theil stock so thinly, that 
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tlieir beds are not covered till late in the season ; we advise planting^ both for 
speedy and permanent effect. 

When annuals arc required for late flowering, they may yet be sown j and hardy 
annuals that have come up too numerously should be thinned out, so as to retain but 
enough to be vigorous. Tender annuals, raised in pots or frames, should be taken, with 
as much soil to the roots us possible, and after the middle of the month be planted out. 
After all planting is done, the next operations will be training and pegging down the 
plants ; this is a most important process towards having wcU-fui’nished beds. Climbing 
plants will now require training from time to time, according to their growth. 

Floeists’ Flowebs. — Among these we may class the Antirrhinum ; many of the 
kinds now in cultivation arc exceedingly pretty, and deserve to be grown. Now is the 
best time to jdant them out. Carnations and Picotees arc by this time in their bloom- 
ing pots ; and as they advance in growth, attention will be neccssaiy to stick and tie 
them up neatly. Stir up the surface-soil of the pots, and add a dressing of mixed loam 
and well-decayed dung. Cinerarias. — As these go out of bloom cut down the stems, 
which will induce an abundance of slioots for increase, and turn them out into the open 
ground, where they arc partly shaded. Dahlias. — The last week in the month is as 
early as it is safe to commence planting out. The young plants will be greatly 
strengthened by repotting them into larger pots, giving all the favoiu-able air possible, 
in order to have them hardy when turned out. Fuchsias. — Repot and trim all the 
jdants required for specimens ; encourage their growth by frequently syringing them over 
head. Paneies. — Cuttings put in lust month may now be planted in a shady bed, for 
summer blooming. A good watering in dry w'cather will be necessary. Such as are 
grown in pots, for show, require particular attention, and by thinning out the side shoots, 
much finer blooms may be had. Pinks. — As the blooming stems advance they will re- 
quire thinning out. The more robust and very double kinds should have two or three 
stems left. Eanunculuses. — If dry weather continues, water must be liberally supplied ; 
apply it between the roots and not over the foliage, and use rain-water if possible, pre- 
ferring evening for the operation. Tulips. — The top cloth should at once be got on, 
and never let the sun reach the flowers after they show colour, but give all the air 
possible. 

Fobcino Fbaue. — Continue to strike cuttings of stove and greenhouse plants, 
and pot off such as are stnick. Plants intended to be flowering specimens for the green- 
house, such as Achimenes, Gloxinias, Gesnerias, etc., should be grown here, and brought 
forward as rapidly as practicable. What are termed greenhouse annuals, as Balsams^ 
Cockscombs, Salpiglossis, Rhodanthe, Thunhergiat, etc., should be got on quickly. 
A strong stimulating soil, copious waterings, and ample pot-room, together with bottom 
heat, are inseparable necessaries to their successful cultivation. 

Geeenhouse, etc. — A free ventilation is of importance, and by closing with 
a humid atmosphere early in the evening, a vigorous growth will be best promoted. 
Give liberal shifts to such plants as now require it before the roots become matted ; 
much injury is often done by deferring until a general shifting. Camellias, such as have 
fonned their flower-buds, should be placed in a sheltered and shady situation out of 
doors. Ericas should have the ends of their shoots pinched off, to render them bushy 
and spreading. Climbing plants should be neatly tied as they advance in growth, and 
abundance of flowers will be the result. Shrubby plants of weak growth, and which 
naturally make long frail shoots, are much improved by bending down the branches, and 
fixing them to a wire attached to the rim of the pot ; in this manner the nakedness of 
the plant as its base is bidden, and the check imposed on the ascent of sap will induce 
an increased supply of shoots. Azaleas, when done blooming, promote their growth. 

Pelargoniums. — Never allow the plants to flag, or the bottom leaves will turn yellow, 
and the plants then become naked. Put cow, horse, and sheep-dung in equal parts, with 
a sprinkling of quick-lime, into a tub, and to one peck of these add five gallons of rain 
or other soft water. When taking it for use, draw it off clear, and give the plants a 
walcj'iug twice a week. > Give air freely, shut up early, and syringe the plants overhead 
three times a week, till the flowers expand. Fumigate <o keep down green fly. 

Watering. — Sec the entire hall is made moist. A few holes made by means of an 
iron pin down through the ball .will admit water into the interior. 
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ILLUSTRATION. 

DIPLADENIA HAREISII. 

This exceedingly handsome flowering plant is a native of Trinidad, 
a West India island, where it was recently discovered by Mr. 
Purdie, the curator of the Botanic Garden in that island, growing 
Dll the banks of the Caroni. Mr. Purdie, who was previously in the 
Royal Gardens at Kew, sent plants of it there, and in describing it 
itated, “ this fine plant is not surpassed by any one of its congeners, 
whether we consider the size, beauty, and fragrance of its flowers 
3f metallic lustre, or its entire habit.” It is a shrubby, climbing, 
jranching plant, flourishing admirably in a stove, or warm conser- 
;atory, being exceedingly ornamental; each leaf is from ten to 
ifteen inches long. The flowers are produced in terminal as well as 
ateral racemes, each containing from eight to ten of its noble 
blossoms. We saw it in bloom last autumn, at Mr. Veitch’s 
Nursery, Chelsea. It blooms very freely, and highly merits a place 
n every collection of stove or warm greenhouse plants. The flowers 
contrast beautifully with those of the other species of Dipladenia, as 
veil as Echites, The general appearance of the flowers of which are 
/ery similar, as Bipladenia is derived from duplex (double), 

inci glanduloy referring to the two nectarii-glands in each 
blossom, whilst those of Echites have only one such gland, from 
vhich circumstance a new genus was formed from what had pre- 
'iously been called Echites, 

The Dipladenias are easy of cultivation, more particularly so 
vhen grown in pots, as a valuable correspondent has so well de- 
scribed in the following obsen^ations. In our climate, the character 
Df these plants renders the adoption of pot culture essentially 
lecessarj*-, in order that the new wood may be properly matured in 
glazed structures, and kept portable, for the greater convenience in 
:heir management. They are, notwithstanding, sufficiently hardy to 
>ear with impunity a considerable amount of cold when in a “ dor- 
nant” state, but to grow this tribe of plants successfully, a com- 
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paratively high temperature is decidedly necessary. Much of the 
success depends upon the marked season of rest, for it is not merely 
the periodical rest of winter these plants require ; they have, like 
animals, their diurnal repose, therefore night and its accompanying 
refreshment is as necessaiy to them as it is to ourselves ; for in all 
Nature the temperature of night falls lower than that of day, there- 
fore at that time the perspiration of plants is stopped, no digestion 
of food takes place, and instead of decomposing carbonic acid by 
the extraction of oxygen, they part with carbonic acid, and rob the 
air of oxygen, thus deteriorating the air at night, but not to the 
same extent as they purify it during the day ; therefore, to meet 
mth the wished-for success, the temperature of night should be 
kept lower than is usually practised among plant-growers, and a 
temperature vailing from 85 to 90 degrees during the day. When 
these plants are in “active growth,” they also at this season 
require a very humid atmosphere, or the leaves are soon disfigured 
by the innumerable punctures of a host of insects, which are certain 
to attack an “unhealthy plant,” and thence spread all over those 
that may be near. This genus can be propagated in two ways. 
The first and most successful way, which I have always practised, is 
by taking the small tubercles of the roots, and potting them in the 
same way as young plants, taking care to keep the crown of the 
tubercle just above the soil, and plunging the pots in a moderate 
hot-bed, covering them with a hand or bell glass till they push ; 
after that period the glass may be removed. The second way of 
propagation is by taking off, as early in the season as it 'is possible 
to procure the young wood of sufiicient length, pieces having three 
or four joints, such being the best. They must be cut quite from 
their origin^ so as to retain a small portion of the parent stem at the 
base of the cutting, or, as it is technically called, “a heel ;” these 
being squared off with a sharp knife, and the lower leaves removed, 
the cutting is ready to be inserted in the pot, which should be filled 
to within an inch of the rim witli very sandy peat and silver sand 
mixed thoroughly, filling up the remaining space with pure sand ; in 
this the cuttings are to be placed at a distance of about an inch 
apart, and when the pot is filled, dip it carefully in a vessel of 
water till the water is evenly over the surface of the sand ; then 
draw' the pot out quickly, and the passage of the water dow'iiwards 
draws the sand so tightly around the cuttings that the air is quite 
excluded ; a point of the utmost importance in all kinds of pro- 
pagation. Cover them with a bell glass, and xdnnge the pot to its 
riin in a steady bottom heat of 80 degrees, taking care to shade 
them from the strong sun-light, and to supply them moderately with 
water, till, in three or four weeks, they will have protruded roots 
sufficient to w'arraut their removal into separate pots. The treat- 
ment through the second stage very closely reseinblcs that of mere 
cuttings ; they should be potted in sandy peat and good decayed 
leaf-mould, adding a sufficient quantity of silver sand to keep the 
whole porous. They should at this penod be kept in a close frame, 
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at a temperature of 70 to 75 degrees, maintaining about them 
a close humid atmosphere, with a liberal application of water, and 
shading the glass to reduce the heat, rather than by the admission 
of the external air, as the exhaustion caused by tlie influx of a dry 
atmosphere would be more than the plants in their present delicate 
condition could bear. If the first part of the season has been taken 
advantage of to proceed thus far, the young plants* future progress 
will be rapid, and by the end of summer they will have thoroughly 
established themselves, and by a few weeks* exposure to a liberal 
aeration, will become ripened, and in a fit state for winter. This is 
perliaps the most trying period in the whole history of the plants ; 
they will require to be kept just cool and dry enough to prevent any 
attempt at renewed growth, and yet so warm as to be in full vigour, 
and ill a condition to start with energy on the first application of 
the usual stimulants. The best period for renewing the action will 
be the middle of January; repot them, and again place them in a 
brisk heat, about the same as that in which the cuttings were stuck ; 
liere they will grow with rapidity, but great care must be taken to 
prevent the young shoots becoming massed together ; for if they are 
siiflered to do so, it will cause a deal of trouble, besides the chance 
of twisting the shoots, 'which at this period are very tender. They 
should, therefore, be looked to every day, letting them ramble where 
they lilte till the end of March, 'when repotting will be again neces- 
sary. After this operation, the trellis most suitable for these plants 
should be placed to them, carefully training the young shoots at equal 
distances from each other. The trellis I have found most suitable 
for this tribe of trailers is a “conical-shaped;” it is the best suited 
for displaying their magnificent flowers. The plants may then 
be removed to the stove ; where bottom heat can again be supplied, 
'with a little more elevated humid atmosphere. About the beginning 
of J une the plants will begin to show bloom, and their fine flowers 
will am]dy repay the cultivator for all attention given. 

When the plants are in full bloom it will be advisable to remove 
them into a somewhat cooler tem])eratnre, which will prolong their 
beauty and likewise tend to prepare the plant for winter rest. Some 
difierence appears to exist in the opinion of botanists as regards the 
limits of this genus, and an allied one, called Echites^'^ has at 
present defined the species of Dipladenia to the following. D. 
splendens, which was introduced in 1841, from the Organ Moun- 
tains, and is more generally cultivated than any other member of 
the genus, on account of its producing such lovely rose-coloured 
blossoms, very large in size. The second is D, crassinoda, introduced 
from Bio Janeiro in 1842; flowers a brighter rose than ^lendemy 
but smaller in size. The next is D. atropurpurea, from Brazil, in 
1812 ; flowers a dark purple. The fourth is tirophylla, introduced in 
1847 from Brazil, having deep salmon flowers. 

The following are called EcJiites by some cultivators, and Dipladenias 
by others : viz. nohilis, suherecta, Waejneriana^ nigricans^ Bosa-campestris, 
fellierii o^flava, aucuhafoliamelaleuca^ or picta, bicolor, peltata, spicata, 
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or ForHeronia^ paniculata^ hir&uta^ nutans^ sinensis^ Franciscea^ and nor 
Ulis-grandijlora, Some of them are of recent introduction, particu- 
larly ornamental and beautiful. They all merit a place in every collec- 
tion, being very distinct, and form handsome plants when coiled round 
a cylindrical wire trellis, or pillar. 

It may be interesting to our readers to know that this ^ genus 
belongs to the Natural Order AjpocynacetB^ the genera of which are 
generally tropical, throwing out a few representatives only, such as 
Yinea and Apocymm^ in northern countries. They apppear to be 
most abundant in the hot parts of Asia, and less common in the 
tropics of America, and very limited in Africa. They are in many 
cases venomous and very generally to be suspected, although in 
some cases they are used medicinally, and in others have an eatable 
fruit. Among the true poisons, Tangliinia vennimfera stands fore- 
most ; the kernel of the fruit, although not larger than an almond, 
is sufficient to destroy forty people ; and from a species of JEcJiites 
the Mandingoes are said to smear their arrows, as it is the most deadly 
poison. In general this genus is narcotic, but with considerable 
acrimony, whence the species are employed, especially their roots, as 
drastics and epispastics. Aspidosperma excelsum is, according to 
Schomberg, remarkable for its trunk gi’owing from the lower part 
into tubular projections, forming cavities, which serve the Indians 
as ready-made planks, and in the construction of their paddles ; the 
trunk appears as if fluted, or rather as if it consisted of a number 
of slender trees grown together their whole length. The sages of 
Ceylon having demonstrated, as they say, that Paradise was in that 
island, and liaving therefore found it necessary to point out the 
forbidden fruit of the garden of Eden, assure us that it w as borne 
on a species of this genus, the Divi Ladner of their country, and 
probably Tahernmmontana dichotoma. The proof they find of this 
discovery consists in the beauty of the fruit, said to be tempting 
in the fragrance of the flower, and in its still bearing the marks of 
the teeth of Eve. Till the offence was committed which brought 
misery on man, we arc told that the fruit Avas delicious ; but from 
that time forward it became poisonous, as it now remains. 

EEMAEKS ON THE CLIANTHT7S PTJNKT.US. 

BY ME. CHAELES HAEEIS, WITKEY, OXOX. 

Elowees are said to be the alphabet of angels, whereby thev Avidte 
on fields and hills mysterious truths, fitting for mortals to learji — 
truths that speak to the inmost heart of the peeyadikg Spirit 
that governs all things. 

Being myself an ardent admirer of those favourites of nature, 
delighting in their presence at all seasons, and having at the present 
time (April) a fine specimen of the above-named plant — covered 
with its rich clusters of pendent, crimson blossoms— exciting tlie 
admiration of all beholders, I am induced, by its striking appearance, 
to recommend it for window adornment, When it is supported to 
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the height of three or four feet, and then allowed to fall^ nothing 
can surpass the beauty of its drooping shoots, adorned with green 
and graceful foliage, imparting a freshness to the imagination during 
the winter months, and by its comparatively easy culture amply 
repaying for their attention all who may possess it, and causing 
them to admit that it is justly entitled to the name given by its 
discoverer, Solander — “ Tlowee oe GtLOEY.” 


DESIGN EOE A ELOWEE GAEDEN. BY T. EUTGEE, ESQ. 
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conservatory. It "will be perceived that the clumps are meant to be 
on grass, and that there is a seat intended to be j)laced at the further 
end, or where an alcove may be erected. 


REMAEKS ON THE CASSIA COEYMBOSA. 

BY MU. JAMES MATOU, OE SUMMEEEIELD HOUSE, BOWDON, NEAU 

MANCIIESTEU. 

This is amongst the best of our autumn-flowering greenhouse 
plants, for, in addition to its being a free bloomer, its colour differs 
from the majority of those that flower about the same season, therefore 
affording a strong and beautiful contrast, and contributing largely to 
the harmony of the whole. 

Although autumn or early winter is the time at which it usually 
flowers, yet it may be had in bloom before and after the time speci- 
fied, if such be required, by facilitating and vice versa. It is of long 
duration, and the flowers retain until the last (under proper treat- 
ment) that brightness of colour by which they arc so particularly 
characterised. 

Pbopagation. — The method that we adopt is as follows : — In the 
month of March we cut down the old plants to within two or three 
eyes of the last year’s wood, at wliich time also the said shoots are 
cut into lengtlis, varying from two to four inches ; they arc then 
put round the edge of a pot, in a mixture of sand and peat, and 
plunged into a bed of slight bottom heat, shaded when required, of 
course. When sufficiently rooted for removal, tliey are put singly 
into .five-inch pots, the compost used being equal parts of loam, 
leaf-soil, and peat; they are then transferred to some close and 
shady part of the greenhouse or other such convenient place, until 
they become established in the pot, when they are gradually exposed 
to the full influence of the sun’s rays. We keep the plants growing 
by repotting occasionally, until about the end of August, when they 
are allowed to become pot sound. This induces them to throw 
out flowers freely; but, by way of compensation for this sort of 
curtailment of space, we supply them liberally with weak liquid 
manure. Throughout the growing season we syringe them fre- 
quently, which we find to be of the utmost importance, not only as 
a preventive against the appearance of red spider or other such 
pests, but to keep the foliage and plant free from dust and the like, 
which, without this precaution, would necessarily accumulate to a 
degree highly injurious to the plant. One grand point in flic 
culture of this plant, we find, is having the wood strong and well 
ripened previous to starting the old plants into growth. This we 
know' is applicable, to a certain extent, in the case of most plants, 
but particularly so in this. 

When the plants are cut down a drier course of treatment is 
pursued, until the plants start fairly into growth, at which time 
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every means must be used to facilitate the production of luxuriant 
shoots, which wffl ultimately produce proportionably fine fiowers. 
Under all the different stages of development they are kept conti- 
guous to the glass, for the simple reason of preventing them from 
becoming “ drawn,” or, according to our common style of phrase- 
ology, leggy.” Plenty of room is allowed, as they have the greatest 
antipathy to being crowded. 


PEOPAUATION OP EOSES BY GUTTINGS. 

BY MB. MABTIK, OABDEOTB TO MISS M. A. STONE, MAYEIELD, 

SUSSEX. 


All rose-growers agree that it is advantageous to have plants on 
their own roots (as it is usually termed), but with some kinds diffi- 
culties have arisen in obtaining such plants, as well as in attempts 
to propagate them. I have been very successful in raising numerous 
kinds by cuttings, and therefore forward the process adopted, that 
others may derive similar advantages. 

Early in^ October I take off about five inches of the tops of the 
shoots, which have good plump buds, cutting each close under a hud, 
and insert them in equal parts of sand, loam, and leaf-mould, in 
pots ; tlicv are placed under a wall where they can be kept from 
sun, and be just moist. Towards the end of November they are 
removed into a frame, where the temperature is about fifty degrees, 
and the buds soon begin to push forth. 

They now require to have all the air possible in mild weather, only 
protecting them from frosty air. They soon push roots, and when 
the new shoots are about an inch and a half long I uniformly find 
the cuttings are well rooted ; I then pot them off singly, or as 
may be required, plant them out in the open ground at the proper 
period. 

Plants raised at this time (October) will make nice specimens the 
following summer, and bloom most satisfactorily. 

The like results in striking cuttings may be accomplished by taking 
oft cuttings in April ; but, of course, such plants ffi) not bloom the 
lollownig summer, but are excellent for the next year. 

I find all tlie Idourhon Eoses strike very readily ; the Noisettes also, 
and many of the l*erpetuals, lit order to make the plants bushy, 
it is necessary to stop the leading shoots, to induce them to push 
lateral ones. I now (December 26th) have some which were put in 
(cuttings) on the 13tli of October, and each is pushing forth as 
strong side shoots as old-established plants. 
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THE PLEASUEES OP PLOEICULTUEE ; 

WITH EEMA.EKS ON DITIDINQ THE FAMILIES OP PLANTS, AND 
CHEATING NEW GENEEA EEOM THEM. 

BY J., OP JERSEY. 

The love of flowers, and of their culture, has been very great m me 
from my childhood. It was imparted to me by my good Aunt 
Mary, who was considered as having always the prettiest, most 
healtliy, and best-looking flowers in J ersey ; except, perhaps, those 
rare sorts which were then cultivated in the few greenhouses wliich 
there were at that time in the island. Her garden was, from early 
spring until late in the autumn, replete witli the enlivening blossoms 
of the beautiful objects of her care. To the pleasing occupation of 
out-of-door culture she added another, in which she took much 
pleasure, and which is now called Window-gardening, In this she 
certainly excelled j her windows looked as if there had been spread 
over them a screen of various tints of cheerful green, over which 
some fairy hand had strewed fragrant blossoms of the fairest hues 
in the utmost profusion, which, whilst impervious to the ardent ray 
of the mid-day sun, readily admitted every zephyr, fraught with 
perfume, into the cool interior of the rooms. The plants which 
produced these pleasing eflects were then called Geraniums, 

I was removed for a time from my pleasant home for the jjurposes 
of education, but I carried with me and retained the love of flori- 
culture, which had been so early implanted in me. I continued to 
look on my old friends, the Geraniums,, with undiminished, perhaps 
increased pleasure ; and on my return home some years afterwards, 
having a little time on my hands, one of my- principal sources of 
recreation was the growth of flowers. A little success in this had 
the eflect of putting me in communication with regular amateur 
florists, from whose experience I derived most important benefit ; 
but, w hen talking one day with one of them about some of my 
favourite Geraniums^ I was mortified by his telling me that they 
were no longer called by that name, and had been replaced by that 
of Pelargonium, but he could not tell me for what reason. Another 
friend, more learned and versed in tiie recent changes, informed mo 
that the name of Geranium was preserved, but that it had been 
divided into two genera, Geranium and Pelargonium, because there 
existed differences in character, easy to be distinguished. He had 
the kindness to define them for me as follows 

The Geranium (Crane’s bill), alternate leaves, regular flow'ers, 
with ten prolific stamens. 

The Pelargonium (Stork’s bill), having leaves opposite, irregular 
flowers, seven prolific stamens, and the upper division of the calyx a 
little larger than the others. 

I w^as forced to agree to the propriety of this arrangement, but 
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knowledge, ever on the march, was not satisfied wilh so imperfect 
a classification, and I was soon called upon to adopt a new name, 
which had been given to a genus formed out of the two others ; this 
was — 

The Erodium (Heron’s bill), having for characters alternate leaves, 
flowers regular, and five fertile stamens. 

Thus were formed, from the original Geranimi, two additional 
genera — Pelargonium and JEroditm. 

Years have passed away, during which my time has been too much 
occupied by other matters to permit me to take much thought about 
floral matters, but now being, through ill health, unable to give 
so much time to business, I am glad to devote some of my leisure 
hours to a pursuit which aftbrded me so much gratification in past 
days ; but I find things have much altered. There has been a 
stupendous improvement in the culture, and an infinite number 
of superb hybrids has been produced ; but I find that the names 
have been changed, and am at a loss to distinguish by which of 
them I should call my plants. 

Thus, Erodium is seldom heard of now ; the only instance in 
which I have met with it lately being in IMessrs. Harrison & Co.’s 

Catalogue of Herbaceous and Alpine Plants,” Eroditm Beichardii. 
As to Geranium, when I read of it in the Cabinet, the word is 
Ibllowed by so called, in a parenthesis ; and reading in the Times, of 
11th May, the report of the Botanic Society’s Flower Show in 
the B/egent’s Park, on the 9th, I find it stated that ‘‘ the Geraniums 
of Mr. Turner, of Slough, were of the best but I look for them 
in vain in the list of prizes — the two awarded to Mr. Turner are for 
Pelargoniums, 

In order to remove my uncertainty, with respect to the names, 
I have thought I might take the liberty, as a subscriber to the 
Cabinet from the commencement, upwards of twenty-two years ago, 
of applying to you for information ; and therefore request you, or 
some of your correspondents, will have the kindness to tell me 
what is a Geranium, and what is a Pelargonium, Also, if the 
name of the Class is changed, and if so for what reason — which, 
in that case, I hope is a good one ; for otherwise I think that 
Geranium is much the prettier name, and should have been re- 
tained. 


THE 8EAHONAL GEOWTH OF PLANTS. 

BY A CBITICAL OBSERVEB. 

That the growth of plants is affected chiefly by the temperature of 
the climate of which they are natives is well knowTi. On the con- 
fines of the frigid zone, and over all the temperate, and part of the 
torrid zones, plants are regularly seasonal ; that is, they grow. 
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blossom, and yield seeds in one season, and rest in the other. And 
even in the hottest parts of the torrid zone, although there is nothing 
like summer and winter, yet there are changes of weather which 
affect plants in a similar manner. There is the dry season, especially 
towards the end of it, in which a great majority of plants cease to 
grow, and even shed their leaves ; and many wholly disappear, with- 
drawing themselves entirely from the light and heat of the sun, and 
remain in a torpid state till the dry heat is over. This is followed 
by the rainy season, which recovers all vegetation ; the foliage and 
flowers of bulbs and tubers spring forth from their dormitories, the 
seeds of herbs are awakened into life, and the shrubs and trees all 
put on a new livery. 

In latitudes where the regular seasons of summer and winter are 
constantly experienced, the development of plants in the one, and 
their torpidity in the other, are common occurrences, and every day 
before our eyes. And although it is perfectly obAdous that the 
changes of temperature are the principal and ostensible causes of 
vigorous action and rest alternately, there are instances of particular 
plants which, though they obey the revivifying influence of the vernal 
season, stop long before that degree of heat 'which first excited them 
to action ceases in the autumn. Of this fact the common ash tree is 
an instance : although it is one of the latest in coming into leaf in 
the spring, it is one whose summer growth is quickly over, rarely 
exteuding its shoots after the month of July; and sometimes its 
growth ceases soon after IVIidsummer. 

This circumstance plainly shows us that heat alone is not the agent 
which can cause vegetable development to be progressive, and that it 
is not the southern declination of the sun nor the diminution of his 
j)Ower w hich arrests the growth of some plants, but rather that there 
is some constitutional law wdiich regulates the growth by impulses ; 
certain portions of the organization being developable, and when this 
is complete a pause takes place for a longer or a shorter time. 

Most of the plants in the temperate zones make annual pauses. 
Their visible growth and the annual divisions of their w^oody structure 
show this very evidently. Some few’ there are w’hich make a double 
pause ; a short one at Midsummer, and a long ono during winter. 
The o^ always, and the horse-chestnut frequently, present this Mid- 
summer rest, succeeded by what is called the Midsummer shoot. 

In the equatorial regions the pauses or cessations of growth are 
caused, as already observed, by the alternations of the dry and rainy 
seasons ; and although in constantly humid or marshy situations there 
is no appreciable difference in the verdure, yet, on examining the 
ligneous structure of the trunks, we plainly see that it is formed by 
pulsations, as it were ; instance the mahogany, satin-wood, and other 
tropical kinds of wood used in manufactures. But in respect of 
these just mentioned, 'wc are not certain that the concentric rings of 
wood, on a transverse section of the trunk, arc annual layers, 
because, for aught we know to the contrary, they may be deposited 
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at twice or even thrice in the course of twelve months in those exu^ 
berant climates. Li this temperate country it has been repeatedly 
proved that there is a deposit of new wood m every year of the tree’s 
life ; but of tropical trees we have as yet had no positive proof. 
Travellers in those countries cannot have leisure to prove this 
matter ; and we have heard of no resident who has attended to this 
particular. 

A question occurs — Is there any such a thing in any climate as an 
ever-growing tree ? Among herbs and suflBruticose plants, there are 
perhaps many which, being placed in constantly uniform circum- 
stances of heat and moisture, are ever growing, more especially those 
which emit roots from their lengthening stems, and which at the 
same time produce both viviparous and oviparous progeny ; that is, 
both runners and seeds. All that are called creeping plants aro ever 
extending themselves, if sufficient heat and moisture be present ; but 
this process is not a constantly inceasing growth of the original stock, 
but an increase of numbers or bull?: of the offset progeny. Such 
instances are frequent among the grasses, whether purely herbaceous, 
like the Sheep’s Fescue (JEhstuca ovind), or woody, like its gigantic 
congener, the Bamboo. This latter is a stoling plant, and in its 
native country api^cars in an ever-growing state ; its aggregated stems 
are ever rising in successive gradations, from the green succulent 
shoot, peej^ing through the soil to-day, up in various heights to 
nearly fourscore feet. 

But if theie be any plant which may be truly called ever-growing, 
w^c w’ill most likely find it ajnong the Palms. The growth of these 
inajjestic trees really appears to gain altitude by an incessant progres- 
sion, without manifest pause or periodical interruption ; and this 
appears much more evident from examination of the internal struc- 
ture of the stem, than from constant observation of the external 
development. Frond after frond rise from the centre of the bole, 
and are consecutively expanded; and though we may reasonably 
fancy that the growth may be more rapid during the monsoons, there 
is certainly no sign of anything like grades to indicate cessations of 
growth or interceptions of the structure of the wood, the whole being 
a uniform combination of longitudinal fibres imbedded in coarse 
cellular membrane, without divisions either horizontally or vertically. 

That this may be the case with some of these plants is probable, 
not only from the uniformly exciting climate of which they arc 
natives, but from the rigid character of their exterior, the bark 
being harsh, and the foliage, even in its young and most tender 
state, of the toughest texture ; bailee not easily affected by changes 
of weather. And as the fruit of several of them is, like the fronds, 
successively (not annually) produced, there seems to be less neces- 
sity for periodical pauses in their growth than in the case of trees 
otherwise constituted. 

How different is it with the tuberous and bulbous stemmed plants 
of tropical and other countries. Soon as the monsoons or autumnal 
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rains set in, they come forth in great vigour, bloom in great beauty, 
but quickly retire from the increasing heat, leaving their^ seed to bo 
ripened and shed in the dry air, while their vital principle reposes 
unseen in the bosom of the new bulb or tuber which has been formed 
or enlarged simultaneously with the seed, and in which it remains 
secure tul the arid heat is over. This is exemplified in the Haaman* 
thus of Africa, the Tuberose of India, the Potato of South America, 
and the Snowdrop of Europe. Were these plants unprovided with 
those substantial tuberous or bulbous parts, they must inevitably 
perish during the great heats to which their native lands are subject. 

But to return nearer home. We observe in the temperate climate 
of Europe, and where summer and winter follow each other uninter- 
ruptedly, the herbs of the field, and the deciduous shrubs of the copse 
and wood, are active and verdant in the first, and stationary and 
defoliated in the last. Some of them continue to grow and retain 
their foliage till destroyed by frost ; others, as cultivated bulbs and 
tubers, the ash already mentioned, and many others, stop as soon as 
their paroxysm of growth is over. With respect to those which are 
arrested by frost (and chiefly exotics), their stopping is easily ac- 
counted for — ^namely, a coagulation of their juices, which stays the 
current, and consequently checks all distension of the membranes 
and vessels. But regarding those trees and shrubs which cease 
growing while the weather is genial, and, as often happens, both 
moist and warm, we can come to no other conclusion concerning 
them but to presume that, after a winter’s rest, there is a certain 
division of the system prepared and destined to be developed, and, 
when this is completed, the season of rest recommences. 

This is very evident in bulbs and tubers, whether cultivated in the 
flower or kitchen garden : a Hyacinth ceases growth before Mid- 
summer, and a {Spanish onion very soon after ; nor can either of 
these be prompted again into action until they have had a period of 
rest. In these cases it is very clear that atmospheric heat, abstractedly 
considered, is not the sole agent in vegetable development, otherwise 
the growth, both as to vigour and duration, would always be equal to 
the intensity of the inciting cause ; and, according to this rule, the 
development at IMidsummer, when the sun’s heat is usually greatest, 
should be more luxuriant than at any other time of the year. This, 
however, we know is not the fact; and therefore we can only 
rationally attribute the stagnation of growth at any period of the 
warmest season to some constitutional peculiarity of the plants 
re^ectively. 

in regard to annual, biennial, and perennial herbs, tlieir develop- 
ment is easily comprehended. They grow up, flower, ripen their 
seeds, and die entirely in the first and second years, if annuals or 
biennials, or die down to the ground, if perennials. The annual 
growth of a tree or shrub having a permanent head is very different. 
These have a certain number of shoots, leaves, flowers, and fruit to 
mature, and moreover a new layer of wood and a new liber to distend 
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and maintain. This distension is affected by the rarification of the 
sap stored in the cellular and vascular membranes inducted in the last 
or other bygone years, and this rarefaction and expansion is supplied 
by water and other elemental food absorbed by the roots from the 
earth, and by the stomata or pores of the bark and foliage from the air. 

Now, if there be not a sufficient supply of food collected from these 
sources for the amplification of the shoots, leaves, flowers, fruit, and 
new layers of wood and bark, the full expansion of the parts cannot 
be complete, and of course the growth wiJj cease early in the summer, 
or the expansion of the different members will be both slow and di- 
minutive. But, on the other hand, if the plant be healthy, and can 
supply itself with a full quantum of food, the expansion of every 
part will be more ample, and the growth longer continued. But even 
under those favouring circumstances it does not appear that the 
growth will be continued longer than the period necessary for com- 
pleting the previously prepared portion of the Organization; unless 
art interferes to derange the process. Por instance, if an annual 
plant be cut over early in the season, and before either flowers or 
fruit are produced, other shoots will be produced to complete the 
purpose of the plant ; and if these be again cut off, this mutilated 
being, whose period of existence is predestined by nature to the 
space of only a few months, may be kept growing for twelve or 
more : this happens with many of the grasses. So if a shrub, a 
Kose, or a Eose acacia, be pruned back as soon as they have yielded 
tlieir first flowers, they will shoot and flower again in the autumn. 
The like takes i)lace on the development of trees, and fruit trees par- 
ticularly ; if tlieir first shoots or flower-buds be destroyed, others will 
subsequently come forth to make up the loss, and the seasonal 
growth be greatly prolonged. 

Prom all these observations, and from the instances adduced, we 
are led to infer that the great majority of plants are more or less 
seasonal, that they have periodical states of action and repose ; and 
in many cases we have reason to suppose that the completion of the 
first depends on the perfection of the second. 

It is evident that plants, like animals, require rest, as proved by 
the facts obser\'ablo as relative to them. That they have rest from 
this change of seasons is manifest ; and that they take rest when 
their paroxysm of growth is over is equally obvious. Many of them 
even appear to slee]) ; for as soon as the light of the sun is withdrawn, 
their winged leaves drop from their erect or horizontal position, and 
hang listlessly till the next dawn of day. Thus it would seem that 
plants require to be restored after the excitement of the summer. 
But we have further to inquire whether this rest be necessarj^ and 
Avhether plants be invigorated thereby. That it is necessary is 
obvious, because it is an incident in the course of nature ; and that 
they are recruited in their vegetative powers may be believed, by 
comparing the vernal with the autumn growth ; their winter rest is 
only a kind of torpidity, in which their vital action is n6t wholly re- 
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pressed. There is always some visible motion, however slow, parti- 
cularly in the swelling of tlie buds, the emission of root-fibres, and 
the occasional oozing of sap from a wound made on the south side 
of a tree, even in the depth of winter. And as the interior of a 
stem is always warmer than the surrounding air, there may be some 
kind of elaborating or assimilating process going on, which may have 
a chemical efiect in changing the crude sap imbibed in the summer 
into a richer and more excitable fiuid, better fitted for expansive 
action in the spring. 

Practical experience has assured us that a tree which has been de- 
bilitated by removal, drought, or from other casualty, and conse- 
quently destitute of the necessary share of this matured sap, shoots 
feebly, and produces few or no perfect fruit ; and in the business of 
forcing fruit trees, we can very frequently see that if one has been 
exhausted either by very early or repeated forcing, or from bearing a 
great crop of fruit, it is less able to be forced early, or to bear a heavy 
crop in the following year. This consequence is often visible in the 
open air, where we rarely see two heavy crops following each other. 

It is of the utmost importance to the fruit-grower to keep his trees 
in that thrifty condition that they shall never become debilitated by 
over-bearing or for want of duo nourishment, and particularly that 
they be always charged with a full supply of elaborated sap, 
which is indicated by tlui short-jointed, full-eyed, and bi’own hardy 
colour of the bark of the bearing wood ; and that to mature this 
still more, a thorough check and complete stagnation of the Iluids 
must be given, to jjrepare the tree by a season of rest for future 
exertion. On this principle the practice of winterinej trees is founded, 
many believing that a good tight frost for a Aveek or two is really of 
great good service to fruit trees which are occasionally forced. 

Checking luxuriance, either by a very low or a very high tempera- 
ture, causes prolificacy. But this is a violence which should be 
seldom had recourse to ; for though it may cause the exhibition of 
the fructiferous, it will debilitate the growing principle. 

On the whole, it may be averred that in the cultivation of every 
seasonal plant, its climatal and constitutional propensities (if we may 
use the word) should be regarded. 


CULTUEE OE LISIANTHUS EIJSSELLIAXU>S. 

BY ME. THOMAS SHAAV, CLVEUENEE, HOPE LODUE, EDMONTON, 
MIDDLESEX. 

A EEw years ago well-managed specimens of this most beautiful 
flowering plant were exhibited at the principal London shows, and 
the lovely tulip-shaped large blossoms, borne in profusion, were the 
admiration of every beholder. 

It w^as soon apparent that, to grow tlie plant well, it required a 
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little peculiarity^ which if not strictly practised, a failure would be 
the result. Some celebrated plant exhibitors not managing it well, 
and producing only miserable specimens, discouraged many from 
making attempts afterwards, rrom that period to the present 
time I have grown and bloomed numerous specimens every year, most 
successfully. The plants were managed as follows; and all who 
pursue the directions hereafter detailed will not fail to realize equally 
satisfactory results. 

The best time to sow the seed of this most splendid plant is in 
March, and as the seed is amongst the smallest of nature’s produc- 
tions, it requires additional care in sowing ; therefore to sow it in 
the usual way, upon a loose soil^ the first watering carries the seed 
along with it, and hence the failure. 

Prepare the following compost: half loam, the other made up 
with leaf, peat, or bog mould, with a little sand ; place plenty of 
drainings in the bottom of a forty-eight or thirty-two pot, fill it with 
the compost very tight, and on the top place half an inch of sand ; 
damp the sand with water, to harden the surface ; sow the seed, and 
sprinkle a very little dry sand on the top ; place a propagating glass 
over the pot, or a 2 )iece of glass will do ; place your pot into a heat 
of seventy or eighty degrees, with a pan under it, for the future 
watering — at no time water on the top ; the pan ought never to bo 
allowed to get drj^ The seedlings will appear in three weeks or 
more ; when about three weeks xip, plant them singly in a sixty-sized 
pot in the above compost, udth plenty of drainings in the bottom. 
Place them again in the back of your cucumber pit or frame ; after 
this you cannot give them too much water, over head, and in the 
pans ; by the autumn, if they have been kept in a good growing 
heat, they will be fine little bushy plants ; top them at every joint. 
In September shift them into large sixties, merely to keep their 
roots in a more intermediate state for the winter ; after this all top 
watering must cease, and a pan placed under each pot to receive 
the watering; and as the winter approaches not a drop of water 
must be allowed to fall on the plant. The drier the top mould next 
the leaves and stem get, the more certain of p^eser^dng your plant. 
The best place I have found is a one-light pit, heated with a lining 
of dung from fifty to sixty degrees ; air given front and back, that no 
damp can fix on the bars and drop on the plants ; the second best 
place is the coldest part of the stove, very near the glass ; I have 
also kept them well in the warmest part of the greenhouse ; in all 
cases, just water sufficient to keep the plants from flagging. If the 
winter is dry, water once a fortnight ; if damp weather, once a month 
or so. Towards the end of February place them in a cucumber pit 
or frame, in a heat of from seventy to seventy-five degrees, and 
when they begin a fresh growth shift them into as large pots as 
convenient, remembering the larger the pot, the finer your speci- 
men. My largest plant had GOO blossoms on it, and was grown in a 
number eight-sized pot ; but many others had from 300 *to 400. As 
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the spring advances, it is almost impossible to give them too much 
heat and moisture ; they are very fond of liquid manure. 

It is useless to grow a fine plant in any place approaching to dry 
heat, nor less than seventy to eighty degrees. I have grown them 
five inches in seven days. 

In removing out of the pits, great care must be taken in not 
allowing the sun to shine on them for some days, as the change 
from a damp close lieat to a dry house will be too much for 
them. By the above treatment they will come into flower about 
the middle of July, and keep blooming from two to three months, 
forming a most splendid ornament for drawing-room, conservatory, 
or greenhouse. 


THE MANAGEMENT OE BLETIA TANKEEVILLI^ AND 
B. GEANDIFLOBA. 

BY MR. .TAMES JOXES, OF PETERIL HOUSE GARDENS, ANGLESEA. 

As ornamental stove plants the Bletias stand prominent, and the 
fact that one of the above species or other beautiful ones are to be 
found in almost every stove is an acknowledgment of their merits. 
Notwithstanding the many hundreds of show\y hybrids and other 
plants which are annually introduced into this country, the Bletias 
have outlived many gay productions ; and will continue to be 
admired wdien thousands of new introductions, the fugitive beauties 
of w'hich flutter only for the day, have speedily passed away and 
scarcely left a trace of their existence behind. 'Fhe Bletia Tanker- 
villice has been cultivated in this country since 1776, and w'as 
flowered for the first time in England at Apperly Bridge, near 
Bradford, in Yorkshire, to which place it w as imported from China, 
by Dr. Eothergill. It is cultivated in almost all stove collections, 
although it but seldom attains that magnitude and beauty which, 
under good management, it is so fully capable of displaying. With 
me this old plant is a favourite, a circumstance which will perhaps 
best account for the degree of success which has attended its culti- 
vation. The plan by w^hich it has been found to arrive at a voiy 
high degree of perfection and beauty is the following. About the 
middle of April the flow'ers begin to decay ; the roots of the large 
plants are divided into three or four bulbs, these are then potted 
into pots suitable to contain the roots, with a small portion of 
earth ; in this they remain until the roots have become sufficiently 
numerous to again require shifting into larger pots. This process 
is continued from time to time as the plants require it, the latter 
being generally made to bloom in sizes varying from nine to fourteen 
inches in diameter. The compost in w'hich they succeed the best 
is a mixture of about two-thirds turfy peat earth, containing a 
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large quantity of heath roptsi wiih one4faird part of loam, 

sand, and decayed manure. In compost thus prepared, they attained 
during |he past season, verj great luxuriance. One plant now in 
bloom mm produced ten dower-stems, some being upwards of four 
£3et in height, and each having numerous dowers. 

The roots of the SUiia^ when in a growing state, reqmre to 
be kept very moist; they are, however, exceedinglv impatient of 
over- watering, and are never found to thrive when the earth in the 
pbi is kept so wet as to cause them to rot and decay ; this is a very 
common error, to obviate which it requires the greatest care and 
attention in watering, 


NOTES ON NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

48. Begokia magkifica. Nat. Ord. Begoniacea. Discovered 
by M. Linden, of Brussels, in the cold and moist parts of Cundina- 
marca, at an elevation of nearly 8000 feet above the leyel of the sea. 
It forms a bushy plant ; the leaves are moderately thick, the upper 
side is velvety and finely veined with silvery white, reflecting a 
metallic lustre. The flowers are of a brilliant scarlet, two inches in 
diameter, produced in a peduncle, six or eight in each. This species 
which will shortly be sent out Mr. Linden will no doubt prove 
the finest of its class. i (JLinA, Uat, Blant. Bxot, 2.) 

49. Calathea pardina. Nat. Ord. Cannea , — This is a splendid 
species, doubly beautiful by the magnificence of its leaves and the 
beauty of its flowers, qualities rarely found united in the same indi- 
vidual species. The leaves are large, with long footstalks, the edges 
lively green, along which are disposed two rows of large regular spots 
of a violet-black. The flowers are of a pretty citron-yellow, very 
large for the genus, forming a spike* It was discoverea and intro- 
duced by M. Schlim, who found it in the humid and shadowy forests 
which border the Bio Magdalena, in the province of New uranada, 
{Lind, Blant, Exot, 2.) 

60. Calathea metallica. Nat. Ord. CannetB, — Another species 
not less distinguished than the preceding for the richness of its leaves, 
the surface of which is of a dark green, reflecting a golden, metallic 
hue ; along each side of the midrio is a dark shade similar to that in 
G, Waramoiezik The flowers are small, violet, forming a cylindrical 
spike, the top of which is crownq^ with sterile bracts. It was dis- 
covered in the pestilential forests of Choco, by M. J. Triana. {Idnd^ 
Oat Blunt, Exot, 2.) 

61. DjnrMOPANAX splekdidum. Nat. Ord. Araliaeea, — ^It inha- 
bits the hot regions of New Granada, and consequently will flou- 
rish in a^ temperature lower than 50 degrees. It is one of the 
handsomest trees of its native country, where it acquires a hei^^ 
of from thirty to fifty feet. It is ’there known under the name of 
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The leaves, home on long petioles of an ebony black, are 
foinr fbet in diameter, the upper surface of which is of a clear green, 
and the under part of a silvery white. (Lind, Oat, JPlant. JEixot, 8.) 

52. J^'andieola lanata.^ ISTat. Ord. Ge6neriacedB,~lt\^ is re- 
markable by its reflexed leaves one upon another, forming a sort of 
arch, above which the flowers are elevated; they are of a light lilac, 
interior^ shaded with violet, very delicate in texture, and elegant in 
form. The leaves and petioles are covered with a woolly down, veiy 
thick, and pure white. The introduction of this charming Mexican 
plant is due to M. G-hiesbreght, who discovered it in the fissures of 
rocks at Pantepec. {Lind, Cat. iPlant. Exot. 8.) 

53. Oetosiphon spioatus. Nat. Ord. Labiatete, — K pretty green- 
house plant with large white flowers, forming a quadrangular spike, 
six to eight inches long. The leaves are acuminate, oval, and possess 
an extremely agreeable scent. The floral bracts are green fading 
into violet, and the stalks four-sided. It is a native of Ocana. 
(Lind. Cat. JPlant. JExot. 4.) 

54. Ttdaea amabilis. (Achimenes). Nat. Ord. Gesneinacea , — 
An admirable Gesneraceous plant, with handsome marbled leaves 
and charming flowers of delicate rose, deeper towards the limb ; the 
throat is streaked with w’hitc and carmine-rose. It is a decidedly 
beautiful stove plant. It was introduced by M, Triana, who discovered 
it in the province of Popayan. {Lind. Cat. Flant. JExot, 4.) 

55. Ttdaea elegans. (Achimenes). Nat. Ord. Gesn&i'iacea . — 
Another handsome species, discovered by the same botanist in New 
Granada. It differs Irom the preceding species in having flowers of 
a brilliant scarlet, {Liml. Cat. Plant. Exot. 4.) 

56. Bomaeea pudibunda. An elegant climbing plant, which is 
perfectly hardy, w ith rosy earmine flowers, borne in terminal branching 
umbels; the perianth is bright green, tipped with black. Discovered 
by M. Triana, in the provinces of Marquita and Bogota. It only 
requires a covering of leaves to protect it during winter. (Lmi, 
Cat. Plant. Exot. 4.) 

57. Caltpteabia hcemantha. Nat. Ord. Melastomacecs. — This 
is the most handsome representative of its family yet introduced 
into Europe. In its native country it is known by the name of 
Sangre de Toro (Bull’s blood). It is a bushy stove* shrub, and an 
abundant bloomer. The branches, petioles, peduncles, pedicles, and 
calices, as well as the under side of the leaves, covered with a yellow' 
down ; the latter are very thick, and remarkable for their pretty reti- 
culated (net-like) nervation. The flowering racemes arc nearly two 
feet in length, each one bearing from fifteen to twenty flowers 
upwards of tw o inches in diameter ; the petals are fleshy, of a bright 
purple-crimson. It was first discovered in 1847, by M. Schlim, in 
the province of Ocana, New Granada, from whence lie sent seeds 
and plants to M. Linden, of Brussels. It grows at an altitude of 
from 6000 to 7000 feet in sandy soil. It is really a splendid acquisi- 
tion to the greenhotfse. (Lind. Cat. Plant. Exot, 4.) 
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buahj stove shrub, with velveiy leaves, femiginous beiieafcb, aud 
large dark purple flewers* It was d^covered on the summit of Mon- 
seiiiate, in ^anta Pe de Bogota, at an altitude of 9800 feet* It was in- 
Reduced by M. SchUm, who also found it in the proyihoe of Pam- 
pipna. {Zmd, Gat, Plant, Pxot, 5«) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

OS' THE HOETIOULTUIliLL SOCIETY, ApBIL SeB, i 
Stbeet. — The rooms were crowded with visitors, and the specimens 
of plants, flowers, fruits, and vegetables were immense, and of first- 
rate excellence. 

Forced Pot Boses, — Mr. Francis, of Hertford, sent a collection of 
handsomely formed plants, each about two feet high, bushy, and nearly 
a yard in diameter, bearing from twenty to thirty roses, naif of whicn 
were fully blovm. The sorts were — Tea Boses : Fliza Sauvage^ deep 
straw colour. Cmnte de Paris^ blush. JUJlplietos^ pale lemon, 
venir d'‘un Ami, blush and salmon. Vioomtesse De C^es, golden yellow. 
Mada'ine Bravy, creamy white, with yellow centre. Hybrid Perpetuah : 
Geant des Batailles, vermilion-crimson. Augmte Mie, rosy blush* 
Jaegues Lajitte, light carmine. Miss J. G, Meymott, briglit flesh. 
These were much admired. 

Mr. Paul, of Cheshimt, sent a quantity of fine cut flowers. The 
most striking were — Bourbon : La Quintinie, velvety lake, fine. 
Tea : Gloire de Dijon, pretty salmon and yellow, fine. 

Pot Boses, — Madame de St, Joseph, rosy salmon, fine. Mtphetos, 
Auguste Mie, Hybrid Pe^petuals : Baronne Prevost, beautiful blush. 
OdHeral Jacqueminot, fine vermilion-crimson. Paul Joseph, rich shaded 
lake, Charles Souohet, rich dark crimson. Lav inedDst, pretty hlmh, 
Dmhess of NorfolJc, deep crimson, climbing rose. From Mr. 
M‘Ewen. 

Begonias, — A collection of cut specimens of twenty sorts of these 
handsome and interesting flowers was sent from the Royal Gtirdens 
at Windsor. 

Mr. Ingram has raised several beautiful hybrids, viz. ; lng^*amii, 
flow'ers a deep rose tinged wdtli purple ; NUida ruhra, a rosy red. 
Smveolens rosea, a rosy pmk. Nitiaa rosea, a pretty rosy blush. These, 
with many others, were greatly admired. 

Cinerarias, — A collection from Mr. Turner, of Slough 
bright crimson. Fate Keameyfpyxre white. Mrs, Sidney HLerhett, 
white and crimson. Loveliness, white and bright rose. Mary Labou^ 
ohere, white, with lilac tips. Lord Stamford, white, with a porcelain 
blue rim. Amy Bobsart, rosy purple. Lablache, a superb deep blue. 
Fstelle, crimsou^purple, with a white circle round a dark disc. 

Messrs. Eollisson, of Tooting, sent a BlhododenJron, haying foliage 
much like a Gorrma, and the flowers are borne hi terminal heads of 
six to eight blossoms in each ; they are tube-shaped, sjipifapr to ;a 
Qorreea blossom, but about us ynde again. The flowers axe drooping, 
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about six feet high, and its elegant yellow flowers ^ere in i^st 
profusion. A plant of it ought to be in every conservatory and 
greenhouse. Like most other Acacias^ it requires its side shoots to 
be duly cut in, in order to have it of go^ pyramidal shape, and in this 
form tne flowers show to best advantage. The time to cut back the 
shoots are as spon as the bloom is over; the fresh shoots should be 
allOtred lust to break, then loosen the outside of the ball of roots, 
cut in where requisite, and repot inta a larger size. By attention in 
thiming off the extra new shoots, and retaining a due portion to pro- 
duce the flowers next spring — for it is on the pi^evious peat's slmots 
the blossoms are borne— all the genus may be managed to have hand- 
some plants of any small size, suitable to any greenhouse stage. The 
beauty and fragrance of the noble collection of Acacias at Kew will 
repi^ a long journey to see, and to enjw the perfume. 

Messrs. Henderson, of Pine Apple Place, sent a collection of ex- 
cellent greenhouse plants. Hovea pungens, with rich blue pea-formed 
flowers. Boronia pinnata^ with its pretty rosy lilac flowers. B. 
triphplla^ with handsome foliage and deeper flowers. A pretty white- 
flowered seedling Bimelea, BuUeenea suhumhellata, with deep orange 
flowers. Bilwynia punyens, with yellow blossoms, veiy pretly ; the 
plants are liable to become naked, but, by attention to stopping the 
leads, they are easily kept bushy. 

Mr. Watson, florist, of Hammersmith, sent a Tree Binh ; it was 
bushy, two feet high, and the outside of it, in every part, finely 
furnished with flowers. The flowers are veiy fragrant, white, with a 
broad purple centre. These slirub-like Pinks will, no doubt, be soon 
multiplied by hybrid productions, similar to what has been effected 
with the Tree (hmations, and wrill be valuable acquisitions. 


Plobal Exhibitions or the Hobticultueal Society and Royal Botanic 
Society, recently held at 21, Regent Street, Gore House Grounds, and Regent’s Paric. 

HomxeiJLTUSAL Society {Moonut 21, Regent Street^ Mag 8M). — Ikis was an 
exopUeat exhibition, the largest and best ever held hero. The Ataleae (Chinese) were 
nttmerons; the best mre-— Bianca, Faleonii, lateriiia, magna, Rerryana, Tuhe qf Decon^ 
ehire, afba-moffna, Narcissiflora, a semi-double white; Bealii, white, striped and spotted 
with rosy salmon ; Beauty cf Europe^ a salmon colour, edged with white ; Iveryana, 
white, striped with rosy violet, was the most beautiful; a double pink; Beauty 

Jkepmore, crimson, with dark spots on upper petals ; Miltonic pink, spotted with red ; 
and amoma, a most profuse bloomer, flowers of a bright rosy purple ; it has been proved 
to be ptiie hardy, at Messrs. Standish and Noble’s Nursery, and is a valuable acquisi- 
tion. 

Bare Plants, — The most superb was from Messrs. Backhouse, of York, viz., Qene^ 
tyllie tuHpiferai but it was remarked that Bedaroma tulipifera is probably more correct. 
It it a hardy greenhouse shrabky plant, its leaves and growth very mu^ like Pimelea 
ds eus satd> l%e flowers are pmuoed at the extremifies of the shoots, each blossom is 
two in^flies lopg. ^nd one aerois the mouth, very similar in form to a PW(i7- 
/am or OinferBury SelU they are like bells, wkite^ spotty imd itresU^d 
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an accattoiul iset^ at Uwifa, aad £i^y frggmbt. A / i »^otiwi| % 
flowers are kipfo, of a waxy wlute appearance, resemoling those of Ajutha af^ws^wii. 
Cahaoktria neat shmbby greenhouse plant ; the flowers are pale btne, tihgi^ 

witk yellow, and dsat spotted, very pretty. Deutaia ^ociHs, as standards fstmihr to 
Boses), ki prsfose bloom ; eery chaste pretty. Frutms sinemis alhm'piitmj 
dot^Mlossomed Peaeh is himdsome, mid an admirable ]^t for forcing. SiMa 
ffemer^tora, the sixe of a Urga gootehmy htsA, in magnifloeat bloom ; iti Heh sen^ 
flowers, in e profosion of spikes, were highly ornamental. Slioearpua raHaUmUt^ a 
pretty ahrhhby plant, with a profusion of spikes of its little bell-m^ied, ditx^iW, 
White flowers ; very neat for the greenhouse. Schitamihua aioiacaua ; the floWers arbof 
a durk bine, Tery pretty. Jeaeia grandiat the plant bushy, six foet high, and its 
fosien of ri^ y^ow blossoms and neat foliage were very megant. Barbaria 
somewhatdike B. BanoUtu^ but both leaves and blossoms lai^ in sixe, handsome. 

Rorix Botanic Society {Begawda Bcarh, Mag 9fA).— -Hie eollectioiis of pknts 
were not so numeroos as usual. 

Boaaatn Pofo.-*Mr. Francis, of Hertford, had a collection of superb plants^ in 
whidi were Baui Parraa^ having 80 flowers ; Bavoniatuta^ 28; Barotma Bfavoat^ ^ ; 
PaaUina Plantier^ 80; Souvenir da Mahnaiaon^ 27; Bougara, 82; Mati dka 
Badmllaat 87 ; Ckenadola, 26 ; and Coupe de HibS^ 85. These were in admirable 
health and great beauty, aud are flue kinds for forcing. 

Bara PlanU* — Megania ereeta^ a greenhouse shrubby plant ; flowers mneh like ipi 
Aekimenaaf of a rich purple colour. 

PaUirgoniuma (best 12) : Ooaamor- General, Carloa, Lueg, BaaUiak, Boaamond, 
Megaatic, Moehanna, Exaetum, Rival Queen, Clara, and Petruckio. Six Baal 
jPaneiea ; Madame, Belieatum, Oaietg, Formoaiaaimum, Caliban, and Eledra, Best 
six shown by an amateur were. Fairy Queen, Magnificent, Buchaaae d*Aumala, Stataiakii, 
John Bull, and Madame Miellez, 

Panaiea in Pota (best 12) : Brilliant, Uncle Tom, Monarch, Ophir, Lord John 
Baaaadl, Briiiah Queen, Marchioneaa of Bath, Satiafaction, Sovereign, Purple Perm 
feation, and Emperor, 

Chnerariaa (best 6) : Optima, Lovelinaaa, Bouaie, Sir C, Napier, Lady Paxton, and 
Picturata. 


Large collections of Stove and Greenhouae Planta were contributed by Mr. May, 
gardener to H, Colycr, Esq. ; Mr. Barter, gardener to H. Bassett, Esq. ; Mr. Green, 
gardener to Sir E. Antrobns, Bart. ; and Mr. Rhodes, gardener to J. Fhillpots, B^., of 
Stamford Hill. In Mr. Oolyer’s group were immense plants of Epacria grandifiora, 
Brioatamon neriifoUum, Boronia pinnata and aerrulata, Ixora crocala, Aaalea 
Murrayana and vanegata, Ixora javanica, Fincaa, Leachenaultia formoaa. Erica 
alegana, one of the finest plants of the kind perhaps ever seen ; Aphelexia maehmtlM 
purpurea, Pimelea apectabilia, Chorozema Henehmanni, and Polygala oppOnUfolia, 
Mr. Barter also had an admirable collection, in which of Ixora javamea, 

and crocata, Erioatemon intermedium, Stephanotia Jloribunda, Chorozema Lawranisa- 
anum. Polygala acuminata. Azalea Parryana, still one of the best varieties in cultiva- 
tion ; A, coronata. Erica Cavendiahii a fine plant, but insnfficieutly in bloom ; the 
blue LesekenauUia, Boronia pinnata, Pimelea Henderaoni, very highly coloured ; the 
swect'smclling Franciacea cofferiifiora, and a Vinca* hlr. Green sent^ an immense 
double red Azalea, Polygala acuminata, Ixora coccinea, Erioatemom intermedium, 
Ixora crocata, Aphelexia maemntha purpurea, Azadaa laeryana, literd|y one mass of 
white hkwspms, in which were fine stripes of pmmle ; Pimelea ^paciabilixt P* Bandar* 
aoau Pmneiaean aoafdrMfigra, LaaenamaadUn formaaa, Chormma Jtaamnceanim% 
l^minmphaOihn,aaasaa€lafaJ3na^ W- Bl^ofo|^codo^ 
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JSmte*-r^Jmdr99^ /ormta, tbe flowers are fM Tliddt^ larger 4haii 
Hhxm ot A* puipeimUmta or -d. canm^lkii very neat aid prelif. FerJeear ^#. 
APbodh^ a the w^ of J^oMmom*# iMftame^ Irat the flow«rt are doaUe the aise of 
theaei a&d ^aaunflar hrSUast esadetookrar. ideoiea .* Smprmt J hjfd et e, theflowera 
an of eaeqpiisiie flann, 9i a roqr*pirple, bea«tiflilly spotted mih deep vchet. <Shn^ho^ 
fMmm ha riii^rmm^ m charming gra^otue plmt ; the flowers are as large as a hall- 
pemij, of a rich de^ yellow, and prodnoed in abondanoe, very diohry. Swwisfima 
a neat dwaiflsh fdut, blooming very flreely, and its nnmerona lilao-pnn^ 
pea^lOieflowersreuder it a eharming greenhoiiae ornament. Ithodod^ndromlSd^wiHXii 
the plant shown by Menie. fitandish and Noble was a Hantdard four feet high, and had 
twenty liowen, ea^ heing, at least, /tee tiiMet acrosa the expuided front of theblosaom, 
wiiy-white, aome having a alight streak of bloah ; the centre of the flower is of 
greanah*yellow ; they are deli^tfdUy fragrant. A vari^ated-leafed JPeiar:ffammm^ 
Camtnt Wwrwick^ ui the way of Flower cf the Dajf ; leaves green at the 
eentie, then a de^ crimaon horseshoe mark, and the oater portion a white margin ; 
the flowers are of good form, large truss, and a brilliant scarlet, very fine. Omeljflli* 
(Hodwroma) imUf^era ; plants of this very beautiful flower were shown by Messrs. 
Garraway, of Bristol, and attracted universd attention. 

JBUmet t« PoU, — ^Those from Messrs. X^ane and Son were literally pyramide of 
fowers. The best among them were, Coupe de Hibe^ whicli is of exquisite shape ; Ckene- 
dole^ Lamarque^ Paul Sicaut^ Queen, Ijody Siuart, Paul Perras, and Oeant dee 
PalaiUee, The following Few Poeee are very fine : — Alexander Bachmetqf, rich 
rosy purple ; Madame Dumc^e, very large ; Prince Leon, vivid rosy crimson, superb ; 
Boron Kermont, lilae*blush, superb form ; Madame Duchere, pink and lilac, fine 
form ; Mada^ne B[. Jacquin, a brilliant rose colour, large buds ; - Louiee Odier, 
br^t pink and lilac, full, and in large clusters, fine ; PauVt Prince Albert, rich 
crimson, g^ form $ PauVe Helen, light blush, full, very fine ; Leon Plee, very large 
lilac and pink ; Madame Philip, blush, with canniuc edges, fine ; Julu Margot^, 
bright cherry, free bloomer, su^ierb ; Gloire de Prance, beautiful rosy purple, frdU, but 
not deep ; Adam Paul, very hige and full, rose colour, very sweet, 

Pelargoniume, flowered (best 12). — Carlos, a large bold flower, 'with dark 
top petak and white centre, very fine ; bright scarlet; Governor-General, 

rosy scarlet, very fine ; Sanspareil, a spotted variety ; Lucy, lilac-rose, dai’k top, with 
white centre ; Magnet, red, and very showy ; Queen of May, a fiuc plaut, of bright 
orange^ etdour ; ^val Queen, rose, and very free ; Majestic, dark j Clara, rose j 
Magn^ficei^, a fine specimeu ; and Pixactmn, white. 

Panxy^ Class (best 6 ). — Madame Sontag, a noble plaut of one of the best kinds, 
bring bright rose, with clear white centre; Cassandra, violet-crimson; Criterion, 
crmifiHi i Gaiety, white and maroon ; JDelicatmi, light ; and Plectra, bright rosy 
crimson. 


BEIEF EEMAEKS, &c. 

ApHKtsx;£ — To grow tl|ie tribe of plants vigorous they require a rich turfy sandy 
peat, If thti peat be poor, one^third of rich sandy loam should be mixed' with it. 
^ey riionld be repotted, having a free drainoge, when the b^oms aire fading, about 
Jnly 5 then be pla^ in the om aiy# shclfored from wind and mid-day sun. At the 
ei^ (A SeptemW they , should M again, plecmg them in oh airy, dry situation 

ipj^^gTpenbmise* they b^i^ io them. occh$iopaj|)r mufOfe* 



.i- ft . vv,; 

0ir Mum m tekiir* wmi ^> «! ibe 

4Qn^ ftateft<ilka4^4iiiiBi<tef«^ jBfintlis a til bii 

BoiiirgadtMvid o<to tnffured Arom inltttw^althoagb tiwiiom waasot 

a>«dld or damp oaOb i im nmilsrlj eirottnutaiieod^ and being adriaad to water *b*f 
at tbe roots onoe a Wjmit with nitre diasolTed in water, in the proportaon of a quarter of 
an oiuieo to a iy ai |! » tf [ ja f water, I did so throned reiMiiifo o£ kit antamni^^ 
new have not aTes^flh^ the miidew.-^-Xn^ 

Qucriss on ^nK&--^he pages of your, valuable JOaffOMme hvvt so finqneidly 
ine^neted me npra subjeets eoniMcted with every bran^ of floneoHinre* tl^ 1 aw 
anxioos throng its me^nm to procure information upon one which iataraata me 
much at present. A great admirer of the Order MUoit, 1 aw wid^ing to ma^ an 
entire eoUeetion of British Ferns, and I should esteem it a great kindanss if any of 
yonr inteUigent eorrespond^ts would afford me a few hints. 1 am not aware of any 
work upon the subject. 1 should he glad to know what soil is lik^ to suit best; 
what degree of motsture, shade, etc. etc., or where any coUeetion is to be seem I 
propose planting them on rockwork ; — which will he the best season, and when the 
best time to search lor them ? A list of the varieties, and where they are most lihdly 
to be found, would be most acceptable. 1 wish to make the coUection myself, therelore, 
of course, I cannot expect to complete it for several seasons. 1 must plead the excuse 
of my being a very young botauist for thus troubling you, and hope the desire to assi^ 
a beginner in the study will induce some of your able contributors to give me the 
information I require.— Subscriber » [Procure Francis’s Book on Ferns ; it will suppfy 
the information required. — Editor.'] 

On GnarriNG Pelargoniums. — On a fonuer occasion I stated that at the end of 
last July 1 hod grafted half a dozen very distinct coloured Pdar^niums upon a strong 
plant of the old vigorous-growing variety, Commaudcr-in Cluef, doing it by first 
heading hack to about four inches long the six leading branches, and imm^iately 
inserting a graft of another kind into each, in the whip-grafting method, having the 
graft a weJl-ripencd shoot of that year’s growth. After claying and mossing over the 
same, 1 placed it in a close frame, shaded, and sprinkled the foliage ovei' daily to keep 
it fresh. In three weeks all the grafts were united, and at the end of September I 
repotted the plant, and now (May 20) the six kinds are in beautiful bloom in my ‘con- 
servatory, having been gently forced to get them thus eai'ly into bloom. The pretty 
contrast of form and colours of so many varieties in one plant render it so interesting 
an object as to deserve the attention of the readers of the Cabinet. — Clericus* 


TLOEAL OPERATIONS FOR JUNE. 

Flower Garden. — The recent weather has been so cold that it has been hazardous to 
attempt putting out bedding plants, but we hope danger from firost need not now he 
apprehended, and as early as possible the planting should be completed ; in many cases 
shading for a few days wll be essential to success. 

Wo have frequently called the attention of our young readers to the desirability 
of paying strict attention to the judicious arrangements of flowering plants, as 
regards height and hai-mony of colouring. It is true that, of late years, this 
subject has become a matter of study amongst gardeners, and great changes for 
the better have taken place in this respect; still we are far from supposing that we 
have arrived at perfection. Always bear in mind — if beauty, order, and effect are 
desired— that attcutioii to this, next to a well-laid out flower garden, is essential to 
their full development. In producing well-arranged contrasts, the different shades of 
colour must bo as distinct from each other as possible ; for instance, white shonld never 
be placed in contact with yellow, or deep bine nith crimson ; but white forms a good 
contrast with blue or red, blue to orange, yellow to purple or violet, dark crimson to 
light blue, aiid sculet should be placed near those which have a profnse green foliage; as 
red aull green fcrm the best contrast. Orange and violet do \ml. Orcfenish-yclto# 
and rose contrast well. 
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iUMktt will now be required to water l^y earefia it 

does not pass off j and in the evening sprinkle over bead newly pkm^ beddbog fdaBts, 
it tenii to promote an early re-establisbment. and GnmeOume wiU reqaira due 

eare in aeoaxing, and by the middle of the montb pipings of may be taken off* 

and towards the end, layerB of some early Camaiione be mad^ and tbin away extra 
flewelsbiids. HdkUae: iUn oui ike ehoqie^ so as only to retain about four or ffve. 
Stop tbe leading stmn, at about nine inches high, to give support to Hid^de ones. Cuttings 
wfll soon strike root. If toe weather be £ry, wator di^y, onee; a 

portion of mulchy manure, spread over the roots, is veiy of Sweet 

WUHamMs Canierbury Belief Soabioue, etc., should now be sown for next year’s blooming. 
jUtrieula and Folyamtkut must be kept iu a ehady but airy place. Prepare the compost 
for rootling iu nett month, and sow seed as soon os ripe ; also Bansy si^. 

JUmw Flowbbb , — Let attention be given to hybridizing, with a view to obtain 
improved varieties. Moeeez maggots often infest the buds^ oarefolly examine, and 
destroy. Green«fly, too, stop at tot by fumigation, or sprinUe the leaves and buds 
under and over with a solution of size and hot water ; use it in a milk-wann state ; it 
w31 coat over the insects and soon destroy them; a day or two after sprinkle the bushes 
over with pure water. A solution of glue will do quite as well as the size. Ckry^ 
eanthememe : young plants should be prepared. Violets for next year’s blooming, attend 
to beds of, etc. Put off Cuttings of Panaiea, 

Gubenhovse, etc. — T he greenhouse plants may now be placed out of doors ; let 
them be duly water^ for if allowed to flag, the result is that the leaves are damaged. 
Maes placed between the pots keeps the soil cool. 

The house will now have to be kept gay and sweet by Balsams, Globe Amarantkus^ 
Cockscombs, Brachycoma, etc. Repot as required, to keep the plants iu a growing 
state. JMmenes will now be coming into bloom; they repay for every attention. 
Cuttings of nearly all greenhouse plants should now be put off; May and June are the 
best mmiths for that purpose. Cinerarias ai‘c highly ornament^, and well worth 
eneonragiug. Any done blooming and seed collected, if * required, should be turned out 
of the pots entire into a bed of rich soil, where there if shade from eleven ta four 
o’clock. There they will flourish, and supply an increase for next year’s bloom. Cuttings 
of Boees may be pat in, and will soon strike. Camellias that have been forwarded by 
forcing the shoots and buds, should now be placed in a cooler situation, to give vigour 
to them. When the foliage of Banunculus or early Tuliys is quite dead, the roou may 
be taken up. Belaryonivms, as they go out of bloom, must be prepared for another 
season. * 

Ericas, — ^The early blooming kinds should be drafted out, and others may follow 
them as fast as they go out of bloom. Examine the plants very carefully, and see that 
they are in a proper state as to moisture; and if you are an exhibitor, never put a plant 
of this or any other kind into a van, without previously giving it a good soaking of 
water. The young plants which are not blooming bod best be placed in a pit where 
tb^ can be exposed or not, as may appear necessary. Stop such as require it boldly 
back, aud train them so as to form a proper foundatiou for a good specimen. As the 
principal specimens go out of bloom they may be removed to a shady situation to make 
their growth, being previously cut in, if necessary. Supports for an awning must be placed 
over ti^m, so that, in q|pe of heavy storms or continued rain, they can he protected a little. 
Clear, we^ manure-water may be used occasionally for the free-growing kinds. With 
regard to ventilation, there is no fear of your over-doing it after this time. Repot any 
reqoiriug it, bat do not over-pot ; the one-shift system is injurious to nearly all the 
tribe, the o^jp^ exceptions arc those of rapid growth and robust habit. Rough peat and 
silver sand, with bits of stone, etc., aud a liberal drainage, are requisite. Eyacrises, etc., 
should also he duly attended to in repotting, etc. 

Aaaleae in the forcing pit must be kept shaded during bright sunshine, and a moist 
growing atmosphere must oe maiutained around them. Water freely with weak guano- 
water, and Qurmle the vacant parts of the house or pit daily, but not upon the bloom. 

As the planfe go out of flower, place them in heat, to perfect their wood for next year’s 
blooming. Camellias ; promot e the well ripening of the wood, before fully exposing them 
to tbf open air. The supply of next season’s bloom depends on this attenium now. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

FUCHSIAS. 

No. 1, Mbs. Stobt; No. 2, Queen Viotobta. 

The Fuchsia derives its name from Leonard Fuchs, a famous Gterman 
botanist of the sixteenth century. 

The Fuchsia has been placed, in the language of flowers, as the 
emllem of taste, for with its richly coloured blossoms there is a pecu- 
liar harmony and beauty in the unassuming appearance of the flowers, 
which hang with so much gracefulness from amongst the elegant- 
shaped foliage of the plant. The length of the stamens also add 
greatly to the beauty of these pendent blossoms, having the appear- 
ance of so many gems suspended from a small roll, in many instances, 
of the richest violet-coloured ribbon, over which the beautiful calyx 
hangs like a half-expanded parachute, allowing only a glimpse of the 
rich purple, violet, or other handsome corollas to be seen between the 
openings, the whole being headed by an emerald-coloured receptacle 
for the seed. The more modern taste as to what constitutes a perfect 
blossom has decided that the sepals should reflex so that the tips of 
the segments curve inwards, thus fully exposing the corolla to view. 
The calyx buds, before they are expanded, have the appearance of ripe 
barberries, and in some kinds the veins of the leaves are tinged with 
a fine crimson colour, which contributes to the beauty of the plant. 

The first Fuchsia which was introduced into England was the 
Jl coccinea, a native of Chili. It was unknown to the Old World until 
the year 1788, when a plant was presented by Captain Firth to the 
Eoyal Gardens at Kew, from wnence it was soon afterwards dis- 
tributed as a stove plant. Mr. Lee, nurseryman, of Hammersmith, 
was the first who had plants for sale, which, from their great beauty, 
brought a high price, from ten to twenty pounds per plant being 
given. Since that period a vast number oi species and improved 
varieties have been introduced into our gardens, and none more singu- 
larly neat and pretty than those with a white corolla^ that have recently 
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been raised; two of the venr best we have figured in,our present num- 
ber, and others halving dovhU white corollas, a £|0 stuped ones, we intend 
to^ve i# |k short time. 

iiFtEteeh years ago the charming Fucdisia rnm^ictrino was raised, 
and its flowers having a clear white tube and sepals, with a violet-blue 
corolla, were universally admired. Attention was soon directed to 
obtain similarly coloured flowers of a larger size; the first was our 
Queen Victoria, of large size, white tube and sepals, with scarlet 
corolla (figured in vol. x of this Magazine), and subsequently 
many other white ones have been raised, naving coroUas of various 
shades from crimson to deep purple. The two varieties figured in 
our present number, having nch coloured tubes and sepals, with pure 
white corollas, are just the reverse in arrangement of colour to the 
previous section we have above noticed, renaering them a most valu- 
abte and highly mteresting addition to this lovely blooming family, 
and supply us with sources for hybridizing and raising still greater 
beauties of this section. Many years ago we had a Fuchsia thymi- 
folia, the flowers were sm^, clmngeable in colour from dark mulberry 
to pale pink, and in occasional instances it had pure white blossoms. 
We do not ^ow what kinds of Fuchsias were impregnated by the 
raiser to obtain the new varieties having white corollas (which are now 
figured), ^ well as others we have referred to, but have been told that 
first a variety with flowers wholly white was raised, and that between 
it and a varietv named JScmhs^s Glory, whose blossoms are crimson, 
with rich purple corolla, the several white corollaed, with crimson or 
scarlet tube ^d sepals, were produced. They arc, however, most valu- 
able ^quisitions, and everj^ admirer of Fuchsias especiallv interested 
in raising improved hybrids ought to possess the whole of them. 
They are free growers, and bloom profusely. 


BEMAItKS ON A COOTIJSTUOUS SUCCESSION OF 
FLOWEES IN THE FLOWEE GAEDEN. 

BY A OOKSTAKT EEADEE AKD ADMIEEE, F. E., COUKTT OF DFEHAM. 

« 

I VEEY much admire the admission in your valuable publication of 
remarks on and suggestions of gardening improvements. I have 
devoted much time and have had great success in the immediate 
subject of this letter, under every possible disadvantage of climate 
and soil. ^ The observations I am about to make apply principally to 
the practice in the counties of Durham and Northumberland, having 
seen but little (continuously) in more favoured localities; but I 
suspect, in the generality of gardens, the same deficiency would be 
found in most counties— 1 mean the neglect of herbaceous and bulbous- 
rooted plants, and sacrificing the appearance of the garden by keeping 
the beds bare for the whole season, previous to putting out the half 
hardy plants (Geraniums, etc., UBumy so called, W properly they are 
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JPshffomtms), which, in the June number of the CABUto, you re- 
oomm^d being delayed till now, and which Jere can never be sooner 
commenced with safety. The plan I pursue is the following. 

I cultivate, in a small reserved piece of ground, a number of hardy 
early-flowering plants, plain and variegated leaved Arahis, Honesty, 
WaUJlowers, etc. {Anemones would be admirable, but they do not 
succeed here) ; these are put in the place of the Germiwns when 
taken up, and the hulls planted at the same time. 1 send you a 
description of some of my principal beds. Two large baskets made of 
wood driven into the ground, one was planted round the edge with 
tufts of Oxalis, and the other with pots of difierent coloured 
Crocuses, and were in bloom together; the centres had a dozen 
Hyacinths, which bloomed splendidly, and the space between the edge 
and centre had Tulips, still in bloom (the Crocuses will be removed 
in their pots to an outhouse till they are wanted again) ; two beds 
Wallflowers, another bordered with variegated Arahis, and the middle 
Tulips ; sixth, purple Honesty, seventh, Trimroses, edged with white 
Narcissus ; these do not require removing, but left to die down. There 
is sufficient room for shrubby Calceolarias to be inserted ; and it is 
worthy of remark that two, which were left to die, are coming up 
vigorously, having lived through the last severe w^inter without pro- 
tection, for the first time the last ten years in this place. The only 
things in this list that cost money w’^ere the Hyacinths ; the rest were 
all produced from former plants. 

GDhe Geraniums, etc., will now take their places. The white and 
purple Honesty (if to be removed after flowering) require sowing 
every year for the next ; it makes a beautiful bed. T saw large masses 
of it in the Zoological Gardens at Clifton, on the islands, -where, of 
course, it is left to sow itself. Where plants can be left undisturbed in 
shrubberies, etc., there are always plenty of self-sown plants. 

In the mixed beds I cultivate all sorts of perennial plants ; they 
have a great advantage over annuals, besides their continuing to 
grow in the same place for years, in the earliness of the appearance 
of their foliage above ground, which presents a great variety of 
shades, and furnishes the space before their flowers appear, of 
which so many precede the annuals that are sown in the open 
ground. Several nurserymen (two of great eminence in the North 
and near London) have regretted with me the neglect of herbaceous 
plants, and said they would be very glad to cultivate them exten- 
sively, if they met with any encouragement, but that there is no 
demand for any but bedding-out plants. This has determined me to 
throw these slight suggestions on paper, and if they are considered 
worthy a place in the FLORicnLTUBAii CABT^"ET I shall be pleased, and 
hope that they may tend to encourage a more general growth of the 
classes of plants I have referred to. I am seldom without some 
flowers in bloom, except when they are covered with snow. I think 
if my plan were generally followed, the aspect of our gardens would 
be much improved. The surprise my early flowers excite proves 
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GENTIAKELLA. 


they are not very commonly seen thus arranged ; and if the succes- 
sion of the floral tribes were duly considered, this, their most w(m^ 
derful attribute, must be appreciated. 

In my previous remarks I perceive I have omitted to notice two 
important beds, as they do not come under the head of very early 
flowers, which are principally the objects of my remarks. They 
are the beds reserved for Dahlias, which would, of course, remain 
bare much longer than those for Geraniums, etc., as they are 
much later coming into growth and flower. I have round one, at the 
outer edge, alternately Daonies of different sorts, and the perennial 
Foppies, The early foliage of some of the Fceonies is red or 
copper coloured, the old Fmony grass-green, the Foppy sea-green; 
they form a beautiful hedge, and will ve^ soon be in flower, after 
which they will be cut down, and the Dahlias by that time havo filled 
the bed. The second Dahlia bed is edged with a small blue Salvia 
(or Stachys), which grows very thick, and remains a long time in 
flower, is seen at a considerable distance, and only requires cutting 
in after flowering. 

I have found a simple contrivance of my own invention of great 
use in marking flowers, as Foppies, Tulips, Boses, etc., for seed, 
removal, or anything requiring a mark — namely, Berlin wool; of 
the respective colours if seifs, or mixed wool if variegated. My 
gardener likes it much, saving time, and tied round the stalk is not 
liable to be lost. 


GENTIANELLA. 

BY FLOBA. 

It seems little understood that this beautiful plant can easily be pro- 
pagated by seed; the fact is, that the seed does not vegetate i\\e first 
year, persons therefore, finding no vegetation the first year, conclude 
the seed to be bad, and give up in despair ; whereas if they waited 
nature’s own time, they would be abundantly repaid. By pursuing 
that method of increase I can easily grow Gentianella in any desired 
quantity, and have bordered a garden with it. 

[We feel obliged by this communication, as numerous complaints 
have been sent us relative to the great susceptibility of injury which 
this most charming and ornamental flowering plant* is liable to when 
taken up and divided for replanting. But by sowing seed where the 
plants are to remain, and display their unrivalled blue flowers, the 
injury is avoided, and a permanent edging will readily be maintained. 
By scattering a few seeds amongst the plants each season a regular 
succession may be had, to supply any portion that may perish from 
age or other casualty. — ^E bitoe.J 
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TEEATMENT OF INDIAN AZALEAS. 

BY THE FOBEMAK OF A LONDOIT yUBSEBY. 

In your April number there is an excellent article on these plants. 
My mode of treatment is different in some particulars, but not having 
seen any plants flourish equal to those under my care, I am desirous 
to add my mite of practical information, which I hope will be of ad- 
ditional service to those readers who, like myself, are ardent admirers 
of this handsome showy genus. 

All tender Azaleas require one general mode of treatment, as 
follows. Pot them as soon as they nave done flowering, which will 
be about the end of May, except those intended to be left for seed, 
which must remain until they have ripened their seed. Use a mixture 
of equal parts of sandy loam and peat, with a small portion of leaf- 
mould, in preference to all peat ; and be careful in potting to give a 
good drainage of broken potsherds ; for although they delight in 
moisture, stagnant water usually proves injurious to them. About 
the middle of June, place them in a somewhat sheltered and shady 
situation, out of doors. Allow them to stand in this situation till 
September, then remove them into a pit or greenhouse, in any airy 
situation, until they are wanted for flowering. It is a great assist- 
ance to them, when about expanding their flowers, to remove them 
into an increased temperature ; this should be from sixty to sixty-five 
degrees Fahrenheit, and the plants may be introduced about the 
middle or end of September, which will come into flower towards the 
end of October, and will continue blooming till December; others 
brought in the middle of October will continue flowering till J anuary ; 
those brought in the end of November will continue flowering till 
February, when those in the pit or greenhouse will commence flower- 
ing, and continue till May. When they are in flower^ a good supply 
of water is requisite, to enable the plants to support them; any 
deflciency in this respect will cause the flowers speedily to fall. 

When they have done flowering place them in an increased tem- 
perature of a medium forcing house or pit, thus assisting them by 
every means to make young wood^ a good supply of which must be 
secured before they are removed from the increased heat. For this 
purpose, syringe them about once or twice a week, and after they 
have grown considerably, remove them to the greenhouse, previous to 
their being turned out of doors, and treat them like other greenhouse 
plants, merely giving them a good supply of air and water. 

When the young shoots are about four inches long, they are best 
calculated for cuttings. Take them off after the plants are removed 
to the greenhouse ; separate each cutting close to the old wood from 
whence they start ; trim off no leaves but those which grow on that 
part intended to be inserted in the pot. They must be planted in 
either sand or light soil, the former is the best ; plunge the pots in a 
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little heat, and place a hand-glass over them, and in the course of a 
fortnight or three weeks they will strike root. 

When they haye struck root, tr^splant with balls into single pots, 
filled with the compost recommended for the old plants, and again 
plunge them in a little heat until they have begun to grow, after 
which they may be removed to the greenhouse, and be treated 
like other greenhouse plants. Many of the greenhouse species and 
varieties will bear a good degree of cold, and will thrive very well if 
{planted under the wall of a stove, greenhouse, or other warm situa- 
tion ; but in winter they must be sheltered by mats from the effects 
of frost. 


CULTIVATION AND EEPECT OE THE FUCHSIA 
AS A STANDAED ON A LAWN. 

BY MB. JOHK LAWSON, GABDENBB, BDANHAM HOUSE, NORTH DEVON. 

As ornamental and half-hardy shrubs, the several species of Fuchsia, 
and theii* very numerous varieties, are at once the freest bloomers, 
the most elegant in habit, and the least difficult of cultivation, of any 
of the vast number of shrubs with w^hich the collections of this 
country abound. In any situation they are therefore, w'lien in a 
healthy state, exceedingly handsome plants ; but that in which they 
are pre-eminently beautiful is on a ivell-kept law n, either as dwart* 
bushes or trained with a single stem to the height of four or five feet, 
with their pendent flowers and branches reaching half-way down the 
stem. In such situations, when happily associated with suirounding 
objects, their beautiful and graceful appearance surpasses any thing 
the imagination can conceive. 

Having offered these preliminary remarks, I w ill now endeavour to 
describe the mode of culture which I have found attended with the 
least expense, and greatest success in preserving them uninjured 
through the winter. Plants that have attained the height required 
(about one to two years’ growth from cuttings) are selected and 
planted in a compost of one part well-decomposed manure, one part 
of sand, imd two of yellow loam. Previous to this compost being 
introduced to where the Fuchsias are to be planted, the whole of the 
common soil is removed fifteen inches deep, and about four feet wide. 
In planting, the roots are carefully spread out. The plant is then 
neatly tied to a straight stake, proportioned to the height of the 
stem. The latter is previously pruned to two-thirds of its own height, 
and M the top increases, this pruning is repeated from time to time 
on the low’er branches, till the stem has attained the desired height, 
oome of the kinds bloom so profusely as to weigh down the shoots 
too much ; to prevent this I have a wire frame-work, in shape like an 
umbrella, and secure the branches upon it, thus secured they have a 
pretty and elegant appearance. About the end of October the plants 
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are lifted, the roots shortened, and placed in pqts of light earth ; they 
are then remored to a warm mrt of the greenhouse, where they are 
.kept for ten days or a fortniAt, till they have recovered from the 
check received from lifting, mer which they may, during the day, be 
fuUjr exposed to the air in a cold frame or OTeenhouse. Towards 
Christmas, if kept very cool, they will have shed the most of their 
leaves, and may then be placed close together. I have found that 
plants of four feet in height, if allowed plenty of air during the 
middle of the day, k^ep veiy well in an area of nine inches square 
each. A one-light frame, or, what is nearly as good, a thatched 
portable covering, five and a half feet long by three and a half in 
width, would thus contain thirty-four plants, a greater number than 
in most cases would be required. 1 therefore mention this merely 
to show the practicability of supplying, at very little expense or 
trouble^ one of the greatest ornaments the fiower-garden can possess- 
The plants may again be planted in the open ground any time between 
the beginning and end of April. In a sheltered garden, with a dry 
subsoil, I am quite aware that protecting the Puchsia during winters 
of ordinary severity is unnecessary ; but thinking there may be a few 
whose gardens are situated like my own, in a low and damp situation 
in the north of England, therefore whoever are so circumstanced 
will find this care indispensable. 


ON THE ADVANTAGES OP APPLYING LIQUID MANURE 
POR THE GROWTH OP PLANTS. 

BY AN OLD LONDON PBACTITIONEB. 

Pew things, in the management of plants, are more overlooked 
than that of applying liquid manure. When the roots of plants are 
confined within a garden pot the soil soon becomes exhausted ; and 
if it be desirable to grow the plant rapidly, it must be turned out 
of the pot, and the exhausted soil shaken from the roots, and re- 
placed with fresh earth, or recourse must be had to liquid manures. 
Ploriculturists cannot be aware of the advantages of applying 
manure in a liquid state, or it would be more frequently used. I 
have found that all free-flowering plants, such as Petunias, Gera- 
niums, some of the Calceolarias, Balsams, and Cockscombs, are 
improved, and indeed I have not found any flowering plant what- 
ever that has not been benefited by a greater or less quantity of 
this element. Many New Holland plants are increased in vigour 
by this treatment; even the JEJpacris, Diosina folygala^ and many 
others, besides not a few of the Heaths, are benefited, when it is 
occasionally applied, as, for instance, once every seven or ten days. 
In watering plants with liquid manure, it will be observed that the 
soil, after having been watered a few times, does not dry so soon 
as when watered with clear water, and this independent of the extra 
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nutritious qualities left in the soil by the application of manure- 
water ; it is, then, a great point gained, by whatever means effected, 
when plants, whether in pots or in the natural soil, can be culti- 
vated without the necessity of frequent waterings. As there is 
no more labour required in using manure-water than in applying 
the same quantity of water without any mixture of manure, con- 
sidering, too, that its advantages must be obvious to all who give 
it a fair trial, it does seem somewhat unaccountable to see persons 
exerting a great amount of labour to accomplish very small results. 
It must be regarded as so much labour misapplied, when, had half 
the same labour and attention been bestowed, using at the same 
time liquid manure, far more satisfactory results would have been 
obtained. 


OECHIDS. 

BT J. BATEMAN, ESQ. 

In respect to the leading points in cultivation — supposing the 
plants established in a suitable house, which is an indisipensable 
preliminary, the following rules will be found to contain all that is 
most essential for their successful management. 

1st. The plants can scarcely have too much light or too little sun. 

Light prevents mildew, strengthens the fibre, and checks the dis- 
position to throw up a succession of weakly shoots, which are quite 
incompatible with the production of fiowers. The sun, on the con- 
trary, scorches and turns the leaves yellow, especially when it first 
begins to shine powerfully upon plants that have just left their winter 
quarters. In order to secure as much light as possible, many species 
should be suspended in the air from rmters or chains, some being 
placed on blocks of wood (cork wood is the best), or fragments of 
cocoa-nut husks, and others in baskets of wire or wicker-w^ork filled 
with moss and broken peat, or in pots with pierced sides. The latter 
answer perfectly for plants (e.y., the Saccolabiums) which are of slow 
growth, and thrust their roots into the air. Baskets answer best for 
Stanhopeas and the like. To prevent injury from the rays of the sun, 
shading is of course necessary, but this should be so arranged as to 
be easfiy removed, as it ought not to be continued for more than ten 
or twelve hours on the very longest summer’s day. Exotic climb- 
ing plants introduced sparingly are advantageous, and have a good 
effect. 

2nd. Take care of the roots. 

On the health of the roots everything depends. The winter is with 
them the most critical season, for if suffered to grow too dry they 
shrivel up and perish ; if too wet they rot. Much, of course, depends 
upon the mode in which the plants are potted, and which shomd be 
such as to admit of their readily parting with all superfluous 
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moisture ; and to secure this nothing is better than a plentiful ad- 
mixture of broken potsherds. High-potting is now so generally 
practised in good collections, that it is needless to insist upon its im- 
portance. Sapidly growing plants, such as the different species of 
Bhavus, Gongoray Beristeria, Stanhopeay etc., require to be broken up 
and entirely repotted every second or third year ; on the other han^ 
there are some air-plants, etc., that may remain undisturbed for five 
or ten years together. 

3rd. Beware of noxious insects. 

OrchidaceeB are more particularly exposed to the attacks of the 
following insects : — woodlice, crickets, and cockroaches, the thrip, a 
minute woolly white scale, and a diminutive species of snail ; the two 
last being infinitely the most pernicious. Woodlice are easily kept 
in check by placing the plants on saucers, or within troughs filled 
with water, especially if the valuable aid of a few toads be called in. 
The “ Oniscamyntic Epiphyte-stand,’* invented by Mr. Lyons, is an in- 
genious and, no doubt, effectual way of accomplishing the same end. 
It is made by merely fixing a forked branch, or block of wood, to the 
raised centre of a massive saucer or feeder, which, being kept con- 
stantly full of water, forms a sort of fosse — impassable to vermin — 
round the plant it is intended to guard. Crickets and cockroaches 
are very fond of flower-scapes, and to be dreaded accordingly. Bed 
wafers scattered over and among the pots are to them very tempting 
baits, and if swallowed, the red lead they contain acts as a poison ; but 
these pests are best destroyed by the mixture recommended for the 
white scale. The thrip does not do much mischief, except where 
plants are either neglected or growu in too hot and dry a tempera- 
ture. It usually first appears among the Catasetay and is to be re- 
moved by careful washing. Small snails abound in some collections, 
while in others they are unknown ; it is difiicult to conjecture whence 
they come, and all but impossible to eradicate them entirely. They 
batten upon the tenderest roots, such as plants put forth when they 
are just beginning to grow, and if not kept in check would speedily 
produce irretrievable mischief. Lettuce-leaves, slices of potato, tur- 
nip, etc., are very enticing ; and while they divert the attention of 
the enemy from the roots, they also afford an opportunity of capturing 
him. The collections which are watered exclusively with rain-water 
are the least infested. But the worst plague of all is the small white 
scale, which, in its first insidious approaches, appears only as a white 
speck upon the leaves, then covers them with a soft whitish down, and 
finally kills them. For this the following remedy will be found effica- 
cious : viz., dissolve half a pound of camphor in a pint of spirits of 
wine ; the result will be an impalpable powder, to which add one 
pound of Scotch snuff, one ditto pepper, one ditto sulphur, and keep 
in a bottle (carefully stopped). This mixture should be dusted over 
the infected parts, and repeated whenever or wherever the enemy 
shows itself. If persisted in for some time, the mixture rarely fails 
to effect a perfect cure ; and it has the further good property of act- 
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ing as a most deadly poison to cockroaches, etc., which have quite 
disappeared in the collection at Knypersley since this mixtime came 
into mequent use. Besides the above annoyances, the red spider and 
the brown scale are frequently injurious, but never except in cases of 
gross neglect. 

4tb. Give the plants a season of rest. 

Without a season of rest most plants will not flower at all, and 
others do so very imperfectly. It is easily accomplished in a variety 
of ways, either by moving the plants from the warmer to the cooler 
end of the house, or by diminishing the quantity of water, or by 
placing them in a cooler house. Even exposure in a hot, dry atmo* 
sphere, although it scorches their leaves, not unfrequently throws them 
into vigorous flower. Plants from the East Indies, and from other 
climates, where the extremes of drought and wet are not felt so 
severely as in Brazil or Hindostan, require a season of rest propor- 
tionably short, and of a less decided character. 

5th. Attend to the condition of the air. 

In winter 60^ to 65^^ is a wholesome temperature for most of the 
species ; in the summer it may rise to 70^ or 75^, or even higher, if 
derived from the heat of the sun. Where there are two houses, the 
warmer one should not be lower than 70*^ even in winter; but, for- 
tunately, there are comparatively few kinds that insist upon so hot a 
berth. The air should alw'ays be soft, and nearly saturated with 
moisture. The latter should, however, be prevented from dripping 
upon the plants as it condenses ; and this is easily effected by fixing 
a small copper pipe, or piece of channelled wood, under each rafter 
and sash-bar, to catch and carry oft’ the water. 

6th. Do not over-water. 

This a beginner is very apt to do, and a grievous fault it is. When 
plants do not shrivel or flag, it is a sign that they are content with 
the humidity that the atmosphere of the house supplies. When 
watering is necessary, it should not be done indiscriminately, but ac- 
cording to the w ants of particular plants. It is also of great import- 
ance to use rain-water only, which may be collected for the purpose 
in a tank, as shown in the plan of Mr. Bucker’s house, and which 
should not be applied of a temperature below 00®. Syringing in 
moderation may be had recourse to in hot weather. Some of the 
^ohralias, together with Bromheadia palmtns, grow more vigorously 
if their pots are set in saucers of water during the summer months. 

To the foregoing rules the following advice may be added: — Do 
not aim at having too large a collection, but rather strive to grow a 
few good kinds in the best style. 


GEOWHSTG BALSAMS TO GREAT PEBEECTION. 

BY AN ATTENTIVE PEACTITIOEEB. 

Balsams being general favourites, and grown in almost every cottage 
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window, I beg to submit to their admirers a system for very much 
improving their flowering. I sow the seed in March, pot singly into 
small sixty-pots, and when the plants begin to show bloom-buds I 
select the best, rejecting all the inferior, and with a pair of grape 
scissors clip off all the blooming flowers and far advanced buds, 
being careful to cut them oft’ close to the flowers or buds, thereby 
leaving as much of the flower-stalk to the plant as possible. I then 
shift them into larger pots, and place them in their former situa- 
tion. By these means the plants throw up their lower branches to 
great perfection. If the flowers are allowed to remain on the plants 
as they appear, they injure their growth, and still remain separate ; 
and, being hid by the leaves, are prevented from being seen to advan- 
tage. If my method be adopted, the plants will require shifting again 
in a fortnight, only then clipj)ing off the flowers, but leaving the buds, 
and in a short time they will be entirely covered with one complete 
mass of flowers, for where the flowers were clipped off they will 
throw out three for one ; the plants also grow double the strength of 
those treated in the usual way. To prolong the flowering season, I 
take off both seed-vessels and flowers as soon as they begin to fade. 
Thus new flowers are produced in succession for a considerable time. 


StrOCESSFITL TEEATMENT OE SALVIA SPLENDENS. 

EY ME. THOMAS WILLIAMS, OP’SIOT^ LODGE, LIYEEPOOL. 

The brilliant scarlet flowers of this Salvia are exceedingly orna-* 
mental, but it is rarely grown as its capabilities admit, and having 
succeeded with it very far beyond what I have seen elsewhere, 
1 foTAvard the details of treatment. 

I put in the cuttings in May, three- or four round the edge of a 
six-inch pot ; as soon as they are rooted, I pot them into pots of 
about the same size as those they were taken from. "When these arc 
tilled with roots, they are then shifted into the pots they are 
intended to flower in. All that the plants afterwards require is 
plenty of water, with some liquid manure occasionally. "When they 
are in their flowering pots, they should be grown in the greenhouse, 
and their tops should be pinched off frequently^ but not later than 
August, or the bloom will be deficient. This plant is not particular 
as to soil ; loam, leaf-mould, and sand suit it well, with a liberal 
drainage, to admit, surplus water freely to pass off. Treated in this 
manner I produce bushy plants, from six to eight feet high, which 
bloom profusely from the end of October to Christmas. In places 
where it is required to keep the conservatory or sitting-room gay, 
during the time I have specified, this showy 8age will be found 
exceedingly useful. 

This Salvia is readily formed into a tree-like form, similar to a 
standard rose, by training a principal trunk and rubbing off the 
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ddemhoois till it is high enough ; then by stopping the lead, a fine 
head will soon be produced, and be easily shaped into a desirable 
feniL The Salma epeoiosa {oTpulchella of some) is of much less size ; 
hj atoming the shoots it forms a neat dwarf bushy plant, and blooms 
very fi^ly. The flowers are a brilliant scarlet colour, very hand- 
some through winter and spring, and ought to be in every green- 
house. The Salvia gemertflara is ^so a most valuable winter flower- 
ing plant. Its large spikes of brilliant scarlet flowers are exceed- 
ingly ornamental during the first three months of the year. I 
treat them as follows with admirable success. I strike cuttings in 
autumn, pot them into sixties, in which they are kept in a dry cool 
pit from frost. As soon as danger fix)m frost is past I turn them 
out of pots into the open ground, where they have scope for growth, 
and before frost in autumn I take them up with a b^‘ of soil and 
pot them into suitable sized pots, place them in the greenhouse, and 
duly treated they bloom magnificently at the above period of winter. 
These autumn-struck plants make large specimens; but strike 
cuttings in April, and plant them in the open border, then take up 
and pot at the end of sutumn, such will be dwarf ones. 


PLOEA OP 8FMATEA. 

In order to account for my not having before thanked you for the 
papers, I mu^t tell you that I have been for several A^'eek8 exploring 
for coal in the interior of Sumatra. As my time was not my own, 1 
was unable to collect much, and could dry no specimens, except a few 
of the beautiful little Lichens and Hepaticce, growing parasitically on 
leaves. How many species I send you I do not know ; they seem to 
me almost innumerable, and many may probably be new. I send you 
also a lot of seeds, among w'hich are those of three Palms, as they 
appeared perfectly ripe; I hope they may grow. I send also the 
fruit of the gum-benjamin tree, and one of the IShiklar trees, for 
this last article is found on several species. 

Among the seeds are two very handsome Cucurhitacece, with brilliant 
scarlet fruit, and a very ornamental, small-flowered, yellow Ipomcea ; 
possibly they may none of them be new, and perhaps even may be 
worthless, but it was better to send all than none, when I was making 
up a parcel ; and I had one thin^ to send which I really think is verv 
curious, as an instance of the instinct which teaches man to seek 
certain stimulants wherever he is, independently of what is taught 
him by others. 

In going up the river Chenaku, I saw everywhere Cofee planted 
aboi^ the houses, and in every case the fruit efropping and decaying 
on the ground ; upon inquiring, I found these people drank an infu- 
sion of the leaves,^ and entirely neglected the berries. I was very 
anxious to taste this, and see it prepared, and luckily had an oppor- 
tumty of doing so. A number of the young twigs of the plant were 
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^.tlieped, with their leaves, and after being cut to about a foot in 
lens^f were placed closely together between two strips of bamboo, 
tied at the ends so as to form a dense disk of green leaves, about 
eighteen or twenty inches in diameter. This was then held over a 
dear blazing fire (the ends of the bamboo serving for a handle) until 
the leaves were of a rich brownish-green colour, and perfisctly crisp 
and brittle ; the latter part of this process requires some care, as, 
when nearly dry, the leaves are almost as inflammable as gunpowder, 
and if once they catch the flame the whole is consumed in a moment. 
When dry, the leaves are pounded, by crushing in the hand to the 
stfd^e of the specimen sent you, which I got prepared for your museum, 
before my eyes. The powder of the leaves is infused in boiling water, 
exactly like tea, though in much larger quantities ; it produces a dark 
brown liquid, looking like coflee, smelling like green tea, and certainly 
tasting very much like a mixture of the two ; it is very pleasant, 
however, and refreshing, after a hard day in the sun, and I can under- 
stand these people being passionately fond of it, as they certainly 
are. The curious part of it is that, while Theme^ Caffe^e^ and Theo^ 
bromine have been found (nearly identical as they are in composition 
and properties) in use in three distinct parts of the world, and valued 
for the same exhilarating qualities, here is a people little raised above 
savages using also in an independent manner one of these veij plants, 
being evidently uninstructed, as otherwise they would certainly have 
used the berry, as their teachers did, finding out for themselves its 
qualities and uses. 

I saw in my trip up these rivers a great number of interesting 
plants, including many JPalms ; how very numerous must this splendid 
family be here. With veiy few exceptions, those seen were all 
different from my old acquaintances at Labuan ; a good many of them, 
two of whose seeds I send, were ybvj slender and elegant rattans. I 
saw many eatable fruits new to me, of which species of Nepheliwm 
were very abundant, as also Meliaceous plants, allied to the Lansat, 
one of the most delicious of fruits. The Durian is here in almost 
incredible quantities, forming in the season certainly by far the largest 
proportion of the food of the natives ; the quantity they eat of it is 
perfectly astounding. Among other things worth notice, I observed 
a Fern very frequently proliferous from the axils of the pinn® of its 
fronds; I send two or three specimens of such as I could preserve, 
but I had only a note-book of small dimensions to dry them in. — 
Hooker" 8 Jomnal of Botany, 

AN IMPEOVED MODE OF PEOPAGATING CAENATIONS, 
WALLFLOWEES, Etc. 

BY A ELOBIST. 

Ik propagating Carnations by the usual method of layers, I have found 
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the shoots very liable to be broken off, therefore adopted a different 

E lan, which I have found to succeed beyond my expectation. It is, 
owever, a simplification of the common method. At the usual time, 
I take those pots of plants I intend to operate upon, and fit them 
into pots of a larger size, so that the upper edge of the former is 
about an inch helow that of the latter. I then clear away the surface 
mould from under tlic loares of the plant, and having tied up the 
grass with a piece of bass matting to a stake, I take a penknife, and 
introducing my finger at the back of each grass seriatim, I make a 
slit upwards about an inch in length, and as near the root as possible, 
directing the knife by the finger at the back of the shoot. The grass 
being tied up, causes the talus (the part slit) to protrude a little. The 
double pot is then filled with compost, care being taken to shake it 
well down betwixt the sides of the outer and inner pot, in order to 
fix them so that the incisions arc covered about half an inch deep. I 
practise this plan for border Carnations, double Wallflowers, etc., for 
each of which it succeeds equally well. It is, besides, a much more 
expeditious method, and T doubt not but I should be able to dress 
half a dozen plants in this way in the same time that would be re- 
quired to dress one in the way which is generally pursued. 


NOTES ON NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

69. Cuphea eminens. Nat. Ord. Lythracece . — One of the most 
remarkable of this pretty genus. It is a robust, half-shrubby plant, 
with straight stems, growing about eighteen inches high, furnished 
towards the base with numerous lanceolate leaves, resembling the 
Peach, and terminating in a compact spike of flowers, which are the 
calices, and of a brilliant red striped with orange-yellow. Notwith- 
standing the absence of petals in this species, it is a very ornamental 
greenhouse plant, and no doubt will also flourish in the open bed, in 
summer. Its native country is Mexico, from whence it was sent by 
M. Ghiesbreght. {Lind, Cat, Llant, JExot. 6.) 

60 . Gonocalyx pulcheh. Nat. Ord. Vaccinecu.-^-A charming 
frutescent plant, with bushy branches, covered with dense foliage. 
The flowers are tubular, of a bright red, numerously scattered among 
the foliage. The leaves are small, almost round, and somewhat re- 
semble those of the Lhamnus Alaternus, The young branches as 
well as the young leaves are tinged with a pretty rosy purple. It 
was discovered, along with Calyptraria hcemantha, in the provinces of 
Pamplona and Ocana, by M. Schliin, whore it is a bush, growing at 
the altitude of 7000 feet. {lAnd, Cat,Llant, Exot, 6.) 

61. Lamoubouxia gbandiflora. — This is a magnificent variety 
of i. onultifida, with swelling tubular corollas two and a half inches 
in length, of a bright velvety scarlet. The leaves are small, pinna- 
tifid, with linear segments. This is one of the numerous introductions 
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of M. Ghiesbreght, from the State of Michoacan. It only requires 
the temperature of a cool greenhouse. {Lind. Cat, Llant. Exot. 6.) 

62. Lamoueouxia ehinantifolia. — This differs from the pre- 
ceding by 'its membranous leaves, resembling those of Rhinanthm 
crista-gall% by its larger flowers, and long footstalks of a pretty 
purple. It was discovered in the same locality as the last-named 
species. {Lind, Cat, Plant, Exot, 6.) 

63. Loasa Schlimii. Nat. Ord. Loasacece, — This remarkable 
species inhabits the cold regions of Sierra Nevada de Santa Martha, 
from whence plants were sent to M. Linden, of Brussels, by M. 
Schlim. When planted in the operl air it acquires a large and 
vigorous growth. The flowers are of considerable size, yellow, with 
an orange-red nectary. The tall and elegant habit of this species 
makes it a desirable acquisition for training against trellis-work in the 
open air. {lAnd. Cat. Plant. Exot. 6.) 

64. Monochcetitm ensieebum. — A small bushy shrub, of an 
elegant habit. The leaves are thick, lanceolate, and glabrous beneath. 
The petioles and young branches are red ; the flowers large, of a 
bright rose. Introduced by M. Ghiesbreght, from Mexico. {Lind. 
Cat. Plant. Exot. 6.) 

65. Soutellaeia teianaei. Nat. Ord. LaUatcd, — A charming 
species with violet-crimson flowers, the lower lip of which is 
very large. The leaves smooth, oval. M. Triana sent this species 
to Europe, from the province of Bogota. {Lind. Cat, Plant, 
Exot. 6.) 

66. Soutellaeia scaelatina. Nat. Ord. Ldbiatce. — ^Another 
handsome species, with flowers of a brilliant scarlet, and 
leaves. Introduced by M. Triana, from the province 
{Lind. Cat. Plant. Exot. 6.) 

67. SipnocAMPVLUS pulchellus. Nat. Ord. Loheliacex. — Avery 
desirable species, of great delicacy of texture and colour. The leaves 
are numerous, oblong, ovate, irregularly dentate. The flowers are 
axillary, with the footstalks much shorter than the leaves ; corolla 
tubular and narrow, of a violet-red, the lower lip rosy blush ; the 
stamens and style are very projecting. Introduced by M. Schlim, 
from the province of Ocana. {Lind. Cat. Plant. Exot, 7.) 

68. Teopjeolum chetsanthum. Nat. Ord. Tropceola-cex, — Be- 
lated to T. crenatijlorum, but totally distinct from all others. The 
leaves are of a bright green, with a purpHsh tinge beneath. The 
flowers are bright yellow, the spur green towards the summit ; the 
petals are dentate. It is a climbing plant, from the cold parts of the 
province of Bogota. {Lind, Cat, Plant, Exot. 7.) 

69. Begonia Natalensis, Nat. Ord. Becjoniacece, — Captain 
Garden introduced this species to Kew Gardens, from Natal, South 
Africa. Although not of brilliant colour, it is an abundant bloomer, 
and from its being in profuse flower during the months of November 
and December, is a desirable plant to adoni the stove or warm 
greenhouse. The flowers are nearly white, with a tinge of blush, 


pubescent 
of Popyan. 
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0116 inch in diameter; anthers deep yellow. Leaves dull greeiii 
slightly marked with whitish spots. The root is a globose tuber. 
{Sot. Mag. 4841.) 

70. ALBiroA.(?) Gaedeni. Nat. Ord. Another of 

Captain Garden’s introductions, from Natal. Sir W. Hooker has 
only provisionally placed this with the Alhucas. It is a plant of little 
beauty, the flowers being small, and produced in a spike of a greenish 
white. {Sot. Mag. 48^.) 

71. Cham^boeea eleoaks (has). Nat Ord. Sahnacea . — ^In 
general habit it resembles 0. gracilis. It blooms in the winter and 
spring months. Being of the Palm tribe, which, although a very 
interesting family, are not generally cultivated, we need add nothing 
farther respecting it. {Sot. Mag. 4845.) 

72. Beubebis Bealii ; var. planifoUa. Nat. Ord. Berheridea. 
Mr. Fortune sent this beautiful shrub to Messrs. Standish and Noble, 
from China, where he discovered it growing in a district considerably 
to the north of Shanghi ; it is therefore perfectly hardy, indeed it 
has stood out during the late severe winter unharmed. The flowers 
are pale yeUow, produced in a branching terminal raceme ; blooms 
in March and April. The leaves vary much in size, some being a 
foot in length, and six inches broad, composed of several pairs of 
leaflets. (Sot. Mag. 4846.) 

73. Tecoma spectabilts. Nat. Ord. Signoniacecn. — M. Schlim 
discovered this remarkably handsome species on the Andes of New 
Granada, growing at an altitude of from nine to ten thousand feet. 

It is a small but vigorous shrubhg plant. The leaves are very large, 
being two feet or more across. The flowers are producea in ter^ 
minal cymes, and form noble corymhous heads. Bach blossom is three 
inches long, and of a handsome yellow colour. It is one of the finest 
plants that has been introduced for many years, and merits a place in 
every conservatory and greenhouse. The elegance of its noble 
foliage and its numerous beautiful flowers alike contribute to render 
it ornamental. Probably this fine plant will flourish out-doors in 
warm situations, growing in so high a situation where discovered. 
(lAnd. Cat. Slant. Mvot. 10.) 

74. Gaecikia Makgosteek. Nat. Ord. GhiUiferte . — This charm- 
ing tree is a native of the Molucca Islands, but its cultivation as a 
fruit-hearing tree has extended to the Malay Archipelago, where, it 
is stated, it grows to the height of twenty feet, and becomes a noble 
branching tree. The leaves are six to eight inches long, thick, 
leathery, glossy, and in appearance like an oblong elliptical-shaped 
leaf of a Magnolia. The flowers are produced singly at the end of 
the shoots, in shape like a peach blossom, thick petals, and about 
two inches across, of a dullish red colour. The fruit is large, globe- 
shaped, three inches in diameter, of a rich purple colour tinged with 
brown and orange, and exuding yellow drops of juice. 

It is well known that the late Luke of Northumberland encouraged 
the cultivation of tropical fruits, built stoves especidly for them 
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and was Eminently successful, witness the ripening of the Chocolate, 
Nutmeg, Cloves, Vanilla, etc. ; and now the Man^steen has borne 
flowers and ripened its beautiful fruit. Sir William Hooker, having 
received a friut, states that the eatable part is the pulp of its cells, 
and these separate easily from each other like the cells of an orange. 
The flavour was delicious, and compared by some who partook of it 
to that of a first-rate peach and of a good grape. It is perfectly 
wholesome, and may be eaten in any desired quantity. Jn the stoves 
in this country the plant has not yet attained a greater height 
than ten to twelve feet. The fruit when young is of a reddish-green 
colour ; when ripe, of a reddish-brown and orange ; and when old, 
of a chestnut-brown and purple. 

Emit of it has been recently presented to Her Majesty; also 
exhibited at the Horticultural Society’s Meeting, in the grounds 
of Grore House, on the 16th of May, and some are sent to the Great 
Exhibition at Paris. The Manqosteen has never before borne either 
blossoms or fruit in Europe (Bot, Mag, 484-7.) 

75. Begonia urophylla. Nat. Ord. Begoniacece, — This species 
was introduced to the Eoyal Gardens at Kew, from Belgium. The 
leaves are heart-shaped, about ten inches across. The plant is stem- 
less, and the floral steins spring from the crown ‘of the roots. The 
flowers are produced in large panicles, having two sorts of flowers ; 
male large, female small ; there being two of each. Male blossoms 
are white, slightly tinged. It grows freely, and blooms profusely in 
the spring months. {Bot, Mag, 4S55.) 

76. Canna Warszewiczii. Nat. Ord. Cannace(e,^T^\^ superb 
Canna was introduced into Germany, by M. Warszewiez, from 
Costa Eica. The root is perennial. The stem, which rises from three 
to four feet high, is of a dark blood-red, and primrose. Leaves a 
foot long and six inches across, deep green, with the midrib and 
veins of a rich red. The corolla is of a bright scarlet, with a bluish 
tinge on the outside, and the blossoms large, produced in five ter- 
minal open spikes, each having from eight to a dozen flowers. It 
highly merits a place in every stove or warm greenhouse. In the 
German gardens this Canna is grown during summer in the open 
borders, where it flourishes and blooms very freely. It succeeds 
well, too, in a dwelling-room window. {Bot. Mag, 4854.) 

77. Embothrium coccinetim. Nat. Ord. Broteacece, — It is a 
handsome evergreen shrub from South America, supposed to prove 
quite hardy in our own country ; at all events, it will flour i di in the 
greenhouse. It forms a branching shrub, a few feet high ; the 
branches are brown; the leaves about two and and a half inches long, 
and nearly one across. It blooms very freely ; the flowers are borne 
in terminal large racemes, each having from twenty* to thirty 
blossoms, which are tube-shaped, and before opening are about two 
inches long, the end then divides into four curled segments. The 
flowers are of a bright scarlet, and the entire heads are like so many 
of a superb Honeysuckle. It is a charming plant, highly meriting a 
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place in every greenhouse and garden. Mr. Lobb sent plants of it 
to Messrs. Veitch, of Exeter and Chelsea Nurseries. {Filmed in 
Sot, Mag, 4856.) 

78. Teichopilia coccinea. Nat. Ord. Orchidem, — M. Warsze- 
wicz discovered this very handsome stove orchid in Central America. 
It has recently bloomed in Mr. Eucker’s collection at Wandsworth. 
The flower-stalks rise but a few inches high,' but each generally bears 
three flowers ; they are from four to five inches across ; petals and 
sepals lance-shaned, creamy-white outside, of a bright red-purple 
inside, edged witn white. Lahellum large, like a Gloxinia flower in 
form, the outside a creamy-white, inside a rich carmine-crimson 
tinged with purple. It is exceedingly handsome and ornamental. 

4857.) 

79. Sabeatia campesteis. Nat. Ord. Gentianaceee , — Erom North 
America. It is one of the present year’s Mew Hardy Annuals^ but by 
cutting down early, it becomes perennial. The flowers are produced 
in terminal, branching, corymbous heads. Each blossom is in appear- 
ance like our English Corn Cockle, an inch and a half across, of a 
lively rose colour, yith a yellow eye. It grows two feet high ; very 
pretty. 

80. Gloxinia Don Pedeo. — A charming variety of the G. 
Fjjfiana section (upright flowers), raised in the establishment of M. 
\ an Houtte. The blossoms are large, two and a half inches across 
the mouth, of good substance, and the margin very even. The 
outside of the flower is white, the top limb is also white tinged with 
pink, around the mouth it is a rich carmine-crimson, and the inside 
of the tube white, beautifully dotted with carmine. 

81. G. Due d’Opoeto. — Another very handsome hybrid raised by 
M. Van Houtte, of the same erect section. The blossom is large, 
three inches across the top ; the margin is not so even os the one 
above described. The flower is white outside, the mouth of a 
reddish-purple, the limb (flat portion of the top) is blue, with a 
white edging. It is very handsome. 

82. Teop^.olums. — The following hybrids have recently been 
raised in the continental gardens, they beloiig to the section of T, 
Jjobbianwn, Moritzianum^ etc. 

83. Teiomphe DU Peado.— E ach flower is about one and a half 
inch across, of a primrose-yellow, with five spots of a bright ver- 
milion colour, one on each lobe of the face of the blossom. 

84. Massiliekse. — Each flower one and a half inch across, of a 
deep orange-yellow, with five deep red spots, and a green centre 
throat ; the blossom of neat form. 

85. CiiAixiAKUM. — Each flower one and a quarter inch across, of 
a deep blood-purple, with a yellow centre throat; blossom very neat 
form. 

86. Naudikii. — Each flower two inches across, of a deep orange 
colour, some of which have five earn^ine spots, whilst others are 
striped with similar colours. 
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87. Lobbianum tbicoloe. — Each flower an inch across, of a 
hrilliant red colour, with five blue spots and a yellow throat ; very 
neat form. 

These handsome varieties are a valuable acquisition to this sec- 
tion of Tropteolums, and very ornamental for the greenhouse, during 
the winter and spring months; similar to the Lohhumum and 
Triomphede Gand, They are easy of cultivation, and bloom very 
profusely. M. Van Houtte possesses these varieties, and has figured 
them in the Flor, dee Serree, They merit a place in every green- 
house, forcing-house, or dAvelling-room window. 

88. Stbeptocaepus. — New species from Natal; the flowers are 
borne in a epike, large, and of a beautiful light blue. Its numerous 
flowers render it a very ornamental plant. The spikes rise a foot 
high. 

89. Aectotis oeandifloka. — A^ery similar in habit to the Gaza- 
niae. It grows a foot high, and blooms very freely. The blossoms 
are about four inches across, of a fine orange colour, and in appear- 
ance like a single-flowered Dahlia. It does well either in the green- 
house or open bed in summer. 

90. Teauescantia Maetenscana. — A native of Mexico, a spread- 
ing prostrate-growing plant ; the flowers are borne in large terminal 
branching panicles, white, each blossom about half an inch across, 
having a powerful fragrance similar to violets. It is in the stove at 
the Royal Q-ardens at Kew. {Bot. Mag. 4849.) 

91. Stheptocaepvs polyanthus {Many flowered). Nat. Ord. 
Cyrtandracece. — Sent from Natal by Captain Garden, to the Royal 
Gardens at Kew Leaves nearly a foot long, lay close to the ground. 
The flowers are produced in panicles, which rise about a foot high, 
each having from ten to fifteen flowers. Each blossom is an inch 
and a half across, of a delicate pale blue, veined with a darker blue. 
It is very pretty. (Bot. Mag. 4850.) 

92. Thtesacanthus Sciiomburgkianus. Nat. Ord. Acanthacece. 
Syn. T. rutilans. — A native of South America ; a stove plant, and 
a fine one for winter flowering. It produces great guantitiee of 
brilliant crimson, tube-shaped flowers, each blossom nearly two 
inches long. The plant grows from two to three feet long, branching, 
and twiggy. Flowers borne in axillary and terminal racemes, one to 
two feet long, and so numerously, that the drooping racemes produce 
a highly ornamental and beautiful appearance. It ought to be grown 
in every stove and warm greenhouse. [Bot. Mag. 4851.) 

Petunias. — The following six hybrids have been raised on the 
Continent, and are figured in M. Verschaffelt’s Illtistre Horticole. 

93. Auboea. — F lower large, a mulberry colour, with a broad 
edging (margin) of gi^een. 

94. Anna Paulowna. — Flower large, the tube blue, tinged '\\ith 
violet, the rest of the blossom a bright green. 

95. Belle de Joue. — Flower of good substance and good outline, 
a rich crimson, with a very distinct green edging ; very handsome. 
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96. Db. WuBTH.-^Tube purple, the spreading limb (front) blue, 
edged with green. 

97. Ebmesinde. — Flower medium size, good substance and form . 
deep rose, with a narrow and veiy distinct edging of green. 

98. Fioeetta. — Flow'er medium size, good substance and form ; 
tube purple, face rich rosy crimson, with a very distinct edging of 
sulphur-green ; a beautiful variety. 

The wmole are very distinct and handsome, aiid well entitled to a 
place in every greenhouse, pit frame, or flower garden, a bed of each, 
or the six kinds grown in a circular bed in rings, would be very pretty. 
Plants may be procured, at a reasonable price, of M. Verschaftelt, 
through the order of any nurseryman in England. 

Acuimenes. — The following beautiful hybrids are also in M. 
Verschaflelt’s establishment. 

99. Edwaed Otto. — A seedling from Triverania coccinea impreg- 
nated with Achimenes fimhriaia {gloocinicpflora of some). The 
flowers are an inch and a half across the front, of a bright rosy red, 
the inside of the tube white and yellow, beautifully spotted ; very 
neat. 

100. A. Db. Hope. — Flowers two inches across, white, with a rosy 
pink band round the yellow throat, surrounded with dark veins; 
tube pale orange ; blossom fine form. 

101. A. Edmond Boissiee. — ^A seedling between A. Bceckmanni 
and Jaureguia; flowers of good form and substance, white, with a 
yellow throat, surrounded with Hue netted veins; very pretty. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

tlOKTlCULTUKAL FeTE, HELD AT THE CeYSTAL PaLACE, SvDtNHAM, June 2nd, 
1855. — This was the first exhibition of Flowers, Fniits, and Ffanis Jjcld in this un- 
rivalled structure. The number of collections placed for competition was immense, 
manifold more than we ever saw* at any of the great exhibitions at Chiswick and the 
Botanic Gai’dens, Regent’s Park, and though arranged in three or more rows dec]), the 
extent of lines, it is stated, was upwards of one mile in length. They were almost uni- 
versally well arranged to produce a striking etFcct,in being viewed to the best advantage, 
and at the same time an ample space was allowed for the vast number of visitors (said 
to be upw'ards of thii ty thousand) carefully to insjicct the entire, without crow ding at 
any one place. The sloping banks of specimens comprised nearly DO yards length of 
Orchids; Slave and Greenhouse ])lants about 260 yards; Felargoniume, 60 yards; 
Cape Heaths, 70 yards; Ihichsias, 15 yards; Greenhouse Azaleas, 34 yards; Cal- 
ceolarias, 25 yards ; Ferns and Lgcopods, 14 yards ; plants remarkable for handsome 
foliage, 30 yards ; considerable extent of cut specimens and other miscellaneous 

productions. Our readers will thus he able to form some idea of the extent of the 
MAGNIFICENT COLLECTION EXiiiDiTED. Vast and Superb as it was, we are aware many 
excellent' plant and fruit growers hesitated to send first-rate productions, under the ini- 
pression that in so vast an assemblage as would he brought together, encouraged by the 
very liberal prizes, in the whole amounting to £1000, they would be distanced, and 
had better, for i\it first exhibition, keep hack and ascertain ‘the probabilities of success 
in future. We feel confident that at the next F^te of tjiis nature there will he double the 
quantity of specimens that were shown on this occasion. The entire arrangement was 
most admirably effective, and gave but another proof of the gardening abilities of the 
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principal director thereof. Sir Joseph Paxton, M.P., and if in any minor matters 
there was room for an improvement, we are confident that Sir Joseph will have perceived 
such, and his genius will prevent a repetition of anything objectionable. The persuasion 
that the exhibition and arrangements of the garden productions w’ould please every 
visitor was not entertained even by the Director of it, but wc have much pleasure in 
testifying that though we heai’d the opinion of a great number of persons most likely 
to judge thereof, only one fault-finder’s testimony was forthcoming. The day was ex- 
ceedingly fine, and the gardens and terraces were the resort of the extraordinary assem- 
blage of persons, enchanted with the beautiful and extensive landscape there so clearly 
seen, almost to an unlimited distance. The fountains that are completed, vast in 
number, played on the occasion, and were the admiration of all beholders, and called forth 
their reiterated applause. We conversed with many who had come from the remotest 
parts of our own country, as well as from continental countries, having paid their 
one guinea, besides other incidental expenses, and their uniform testimony was that they 
were highly gratified, and most amply compensated for their journeys. If the ticket had 
only procured admission on this occasion it would have been worth far more than its 
price to every lover of horticulture, in enabling him to witness such a magnificent dis- 
play, but w'hen, in addition, it entitles its possessor to an entrance each day the public 
arc admitted into the building, wc cannot but be astonished that a greater number of 
persons residing at a reasonable distance from the Palace, and to whom the cost would 
be trifling, have uot availed themselves of the opportunity to become yearly subscribers. 
A very important improvement on previous systems of exhibiting plants was here for the 
first time in this country adopted, viz., to offer prizes for plants cjeouped poe effect, 
IN OE OUT OF FLOWEE. Four prizes were competed for, viz., £30, £15, £10, and £7, 
with collections of thirty stove and greenhouse plants ; these collections were arranged 
on stages similar to those adopted at Chiswick and Kegent’s Park: they consist 
of seven shelves, three on each side the toj) centre one, thus supplying a front south and 
northf and covered with pale green glazed calico, which gives a greater relief than a 
dark green. All the collections shown were shaded over with white canvas. We 
have only space to give the particulars of the best specimens and collections ; to detail 
all would occupy the whole of our present month’s number. 

New or Kaee Plants.— Mr, Veitch exhibited lihododendron BrooJeeanum^ 
obtained from Boi'iieo, and named in compliment to Sir James Brooke. It is a 
vigorous plant, with bright glossy -green Oleander-like leaves, and the flowers of 
thick substance^ each about an inch and a quarter across, of a rich salfrou-yellow 
colour ; a chai’ining acquisition. Uhododendrou calif ornicum^ forms a neat bush, the 
flue flowers being of a pretty rosy pink colour. Weigelia amahilis^ the flowers arc 
much larger Ilian those of ir. rosea, and of a deeper rosy crimson coloiu’, Unibothrium 
Goccineum, a handsome shrub, which trained to a wall proves quite hardy, having stood 
out four winters uninjured. The flowers arc borne in terminal large corymbous racemes, 
in form somewhat like a honeysuckle, of a crimson-scarlet colour. It is a profuse 
bloomer, and very ornamental, worth a place in every garden, or cool greenhouse. 
Messrs. RoUison showed a most lovely shrubby stove plant, Meyoenia erecta. It is 
a stiff 'growing plant, with small foliage and u profusion of flowers. The blossoms 
are in form between a Thtmbergia and Achinienes, each about two and a half inches 
across the front, of a rich deep violet colour, with an orange throat to the tubular 
portion. It belongs to the group of Thunbergias, and merits a place in every stove or 
warm grcenliousc. Messrs. Standish and Noble had Spirea grandifiora, a charming 
hardy shrub, with a profusion of lai’gc white flowers. Mr. Ayres, gardener to Lord 
Southampton, had Ihjdrolea azureu. It is what is usually called a soft-wooded green- 
house plant, of neat habit, small leaves, and blooms freely. The flowers arc nearly an 
inch across, of a handsome sky-blue colour, Avitli golden anthers. One of the prettiest 
plants for the greenhouse, and ought to be in every one. Thirty stove and greenhouse 
plants, grouped for effect, in or out of Jloioer, First prize £30, to Messrs. RoUisou, 
for the following : on the top shelf an Araucaria excel sa gldiica, ten feet high, and 
a Ropala corcovadeyisis of similar height, with a pyramidal JSrica Smdrgana between 
them. In front of these were Nepenthes distillatoria^ loaded wdth pitchers, Cmsus 
discolor^ clothed 'rith foliage of remarkable beauty, and between them Onddium 
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Hemotum ; white on the front or bottom shelf were Plafycmimh ffrande mounted on 
inverted note (whichi however, would have looted better had they been hid among 
moss or Lycopods), and on one side of it was Aphelexis macranth^purpurea^ and <m 
the other. Erica ventrieota magnifica^ one of the very best of the class to which it 
belongs. On the left side of this centre piece were Gardenia Fortuni^ with white 
flowers, laigc and double, and emitting a most delicious perfume ; Angiopterie erecia^ 
and Nephrolepit davallioidet ; 9, purple^coloured Azalea^ n yellow Heath (depreeea)^ two 
variegated Screw-Pines {Pandanus)^ the scarce Nepenthes ImviSf Erica elegans^ 
Lycopodium stoloniferum^ the rose-flowered Adenandra fragrans^ and Caladium 
pictum ; while on the right side were the Box and Oleander-leaved Eriostemons^ 
Philodendron pertueum^ Polygala oppositifolia (not in flower), a yellow Heath 
(Cavendish), a variegated ScrewmPine (Erica Westphalingid), Caladium hamatostigma, 
a species with leaves spotted with red, and Lendrohiim nobile. The two sides of this 
group gradually fell from the centre to the extremiiieSf and it nill at once be seen 
that they were nicely balanced *as regards colour. (To be Continued.) 

The Chinese Primroue. — What more useful flower have we than this ? My green- 
house at the present time is as gay as it well can be with well-grown plants of all the best 
varieties of it. Some of my sorts, all of which I raise from seeds every year, have 
flowers which measure upwards of an inch and a lialf across, and in colour are of a deep 
glowing crimson. The beauty of a fine head of such blossoms may therefore be better 
imagined than described. Fine blooming plants of the Chinese Primrose, that will con- 
tinue in flower through the whole of the winter months, may be produced as follows : — 
In order to obtain strong plants, the seed should be sown not later than the Ist of May, 
in a well-di*ained store pan, in a light sandy soil, and put into a cool frame, as near the 
glass as possible. When large enough to be pricked off into store pans, the young 
seedlings should be allowed a square inch between each plant ; when that space has been 
filled, let them be potted singly into three-inch pots, and as the pots become filled with roots, 
shift into a size larger pot, giving them their final shift into six-inch pots in the early 
part of September. The compost in which I have found these plants to thrive best has 
been equal parts turly loam and leaf-mould, and a little sharp sand. While growing, a 
cool pit or frame suits them best ; give plenty of air, and be careful not to over-water 
them. Treated in this way the plants will be in flower by the middle of November, and 
will continue in blossom through the winter and spring. — A Practical Gardener. 

Gesnera Zebbina. — The capabilities of this splendid and useful plant for winter 
blooming are not generally known and appreciated; indeed, with a little care, masses of 
this rich velvety-leaved plant may be had in perfection when other flowers are scarce, and 
in a warm consen'atory all the winter. It will succeed admirably under the following 
treatment. About the middle of February plant the scaly bulbs singly in three-inch pots, 
in a compost of two parts fibry peat, one part turfy loam, and one part charcoal and 
silver sand, incorporating the whole well together. Place them in a frame or pit in a 
gentle bottom-heat, and when the atmospheric heat is about 60 ®. When the plants 
have reached between two and three inches in height they may be transferred at once to 
the pots in which they arc intended to flower. Collect the desired number of fourteen-inch 
pots, taking care to secure good diainage by using plenty of crocks and charcoal, and 
employing the compost as before, only in as rough a state now as possible. Place five plants 
ill each fourteen-inch pot ; but, for the sake of variety and convenience for the drawing 
room, etc., some may be planted singly in nine-inch pots. Wlien the operation of potting 
is completed, rearrange as before, watering well to settle the soil about tlie roots of the 
plants ; afteru'ards a sprinkling will be sufficient for some time, shutting up early in the 
afternoon. A slight shading will also be necessary in bright sunshine. As the plants 
advance in growth they will require more water, and occasionally weak manure-water 
may be used, particularly when they show signs of blooming ; they will also require to 
be staked ; and when five are in a pot, to be tied out, in order to make fine specimens. 

As they come into bloom they should be removed to the coiiseiwatory, which will require 
to be kept rather close for a few days. Afterwards more air can be given ; but always 
avoid cold currents. The following plan, which is simpler, I have found to succeed 
equally as well as the above. Start the bulbs in pans, and after they have attained the 
proper size, plant and treat them in every respect as before. By putting in a succession 
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A montli later, these early plants can he had in foil Aower all the winter ; and indeed I 
may say all the year. Alter they have done flowering, and the leaves have begun to 
shrivel, they may^e gradually dried off and allowed a season of rest. — /. Bmtell {Oar^ 
deners* Chronicle) » 


BRIEF REMARKS, Ac. 

BaACHrcuME ibeuidieolia flowers freely in the open border, but is impatient of 
wet j at the latter end of the season it may be lifted, and being carefully potted, may 
,be placed in the greenhouse, where it will continue to bloom beautifully. There are 
many varieties of it, differing in colour and size, particularly a lilac and white, and in 
these the flowers differ much according to their age ; but there are varieties of it of 
every shade of blue and lustrous lilac, with considerable diversity in the shape and size 
of the flower-heads. 

On the Application op Charcoal in the Soil in which Pelabgonivhs 
ABE GROWING. — In the early pai*t of last spring I saw an article in the (hhinet recom- 
mending bits of charcoal to be mixed in compost used in pot culture of plants. Having 
a quantity of young Pelargoniums to pot, I adopted the plan by sprinkling about one- 
eighth with the rich turfy loam and vegetable soil, and, having a free drainage, nothing 
can exceed the deep green beauty and vigour of the plants at this time. — An Amateur, 

Op the marks that distinguish species, or that indicate the existence of a 
specific power in plants speciflcally distinct, the principal are, difference in form, pro- 
portion, magnitude, colour, taste, smell, duration, fertility, and time of reproduction ; 
but as it has been found that specific differences depend more upon a difference of 
structure or form than upon any other perceptible difference, it is agreed therefore 
that a difference in form is the most eligible and sure mark of specific distinction. — A 
Botanical Professor, 

Gentiana acaulis. — Last year attention was called in the Cabinet to this beauti- 
ful blue-flowering spring ornament, and it was recommended as an edging for walks. I 
procured a quantity at Zd, each, and planted the walks of a small flower garden with it, 
and ever since the middle of March it has been in profuse bloom. My soil is a sandy 
loam, in which it thrives well. As a successor to the Gentian when out of bloom, I had 
a quantity of what the Editor of the Cabinet advised as one for the edging of a 
flower-bed in summer, viz., Lobelia erinus grandiflortty and I planted a row of it close 
behind the Gentian, and now (May 18th) it is spreading among the same, and coming 
into bloom, and with its lovely blue and white spotted flowers, I doubt not, will be a 
pretty ornament to the autumn. — Lucy^ Cirencester, 


FLORAL OPERATIONS FOR JULY. 

Flower Garden. — July is proverbially hot and dry ; it will therefore be highly neces- 
sary, during the continuance of dry weather, to administer copious supplies of water. 
This should he done towards the evening of each day, because the plants have then time 
to absorb the water gradually^ and appropriate such portion as contributes to their well- 
being. It is only in extreme cases that water should he given in the morning, because 
it is then so quickly exhaled from the soil, as well as the leaves, that its refreshing and 
nutrimcntal properties are almost wholly wasted. Kain- water is best, or that from an 
exposed pond or tank. Where beds of plants have been repeatedly watered through a 
rose, the surface of the soil will probably have become crusted and impervious 

moisture ; consequently they ought to be stirred over occasionally with a small fork. 
A few annuals, as Mignionette^ etc., may now be sowm to bloom in the autumn, also 
biennials to bloom next year. 

FlOBIBTs’ Flowebs. — Auriculas and Polyanthus should be kept in the shade. At 
this season of the year the plants are often attacked with green fly ; dip the plants in 
a solution of tobacco-water. Tulips will have perfected their growth, and should 
now be taken up, as if allowed to remain too long it invariably acts prejudicially 
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on the bulb. Ranuncttluses will require to be taken up as soon as tbeir foliage has 
become withered and dry. Finks may still be piped. Carnations and Picotees : as 
the pods are fully formed and ready to open, secure them round with a ring ol 
India-rubber, gutta-percha or bass, to prevent their bursting on one side. When 
blown, they should be shaded. Never suffer the plants to flag for w^ant of water. 
Proceed with layering. Dahlias will require thinning out freely as they advance in 
growth. If spiinkled over-head with soft water late in the evening, with a fine rose 
or syringe, their luxuriance will be greatly promoted. Pelargoniums that have shed 
their flowers should be cut down, disrooted, and potted in smaller pots, keeping the 
plants for a week in a close frame, to assist them in developing their new shoots. 
Ptoses may now be budded, moist weather being best for the operation. It is of 
importance that there should be a resemblance betw'een the bud and the stock as 
to the vigour of vegetative growth, in order to ensure a successful result. If a 
Rose of slow development is budded on a rampant brier, and all the stringth of the 
latter is turned into the pai'asitical stranger, health cannot be maintained, nor will a 
freely vegetating Hose submit to be impeded in its progress by a sluggish stock. Thin 
away surplus branches from all stocks not budded, ns early as possible, not to wait a day 
even, but get the branches strong and healthy. 

Fobcino Stove. — Where stove and greenhouse plants afford suitable cutting, propa- 
gation must now be pm’sucd; as, generally speaking, it can be practised with the greatest 
success in the early rather than the later part of the year. It should be remembered 
that the propagation of most plants is facilitated by the employment of bottom- 
heat and helhglas^es. Stove plants will derive great advantage from a partial shading 
during the glare of the day, and will be less liable to injury from drought. Many 
plants that will require shifting, s\ieh as Justiiias^ Clerodendrons^ etc., give iflenty of 
water at the roots, syringe daily, in the evening^ and keep the floors of the house and 
evciy part damp, to assist in maintaining a humid atmosphere. Bulbs of AmarglliSy 
etc., should be j)ut together in a pit or frame, where they w ill be near the glass, and 
where the influence of .the sun, with a gradual diminution of water, will mature them. 
Never ])crmitting the foliage to flag is a good criterion as to the quantity of moisture 
plants require j keep as near that state as jmssible. llepot Achiments^ GlojriniaSt 
OesneriaSj etc. 

Gueknhouse, etc. — As a free ingress of air must necessarily be permitted during 
flne weather, its rapid circulation, conjoined with active solar heat, must cause a rapid 
evaporation both Irom the plants and soil j hence there exists a necessity, under the 
above circumstances, of watering and syringing frequently. However beneficial a screen 
may be during bright hot sun, its presence is not required while the sun is obscured. 
Encourage the growth of Azaleas and Camellias^ by keeping them comparatively close 
(with shade during sunshine), and supplying them liberally with moisture administered 
by the syringe. Propagate Uoses by cuttings from those plants which have been forced, 
and place the plants in a rather shady situation, iu order that they may have a period of 
rest for a few weeks. Calceolarias that have ceased blooming should be repotted ; cut 
off dead tops ; place the plants in a situation where they can he shaded from hot sun, 
admitting it morning and evening. Seed should be sown so as to have the plants strong, 
to endure winter ; such wull bloom next season, and be much more vigorous than plants 
raised from cuttings. Cinerarias also that have done blooming should have the tops cut 
off, be fumigated, in a close frame, as they arc often affeettsd with green fly ; after which 
the plants should be turned out of the pots, and planted in a somewhat shady bed of 
good soil in the garden. Sow seed now ; the young plants will bloom early next spring. 
EpacriseSt Ericas^ etc., now done blooming, may be cut in, to render them bushy. The 
tubers of UVopaolnms which have ceased blooming, and the tops withered, must be taken 
out of the soil, or be kept in a bag, etc., or the pot innst he put aside, where it may have 
the soil kept dry till potting time. Greenhouse plants placed in the open air in pots 
should have frequent waterings at the under aide of the foliage, to destroy or keep down 
green fly. Mo.ss laid lightly between the pots keeps the roots somewhat cool, and tends 
to promote the health of the ])laiit8. Occasionally water the moss, if the weather be 
hot and dry. A concrete floor, or one formed of lime rubbish or fine gravel, cemented 
together with gas lar, is essential to keep the worms out of the pots. 
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ILLUSTRATION. 

GENETTLLIS MACEOSTEGIA (i«uiaE ietolttobbd). 

‘ We have fre^ently had the pleasure of recording the name of the 
VekEbablb Dbummoed, in connection with the discovery of many 
of the most handsome flowering plants which have been introducea 
into our own country, and the one we figure in our present number 
is another beautiful acquisition thereto. Duriug the excursions he 
made in Western Australia, into the interior of Swan Eiver Settle- 
ment, he discovered two species of Qenetylluy of which he spoke in 
raptures, considering^them among the most interesting and valuable 
of his iscoveries. Subsequently seeds have been obtained, and 
plants bloomed in this country, which have fullv borne out Mir. 
Drummond’s eulogies. Some of our readers will recollect having 
seen and admired the plants which have recently been exhibited by 
Messrs. Backhouse, of York, at the Horticultural Society’s . Eooms, 
in Eegent Street ; and by Messrs. Garraway & Co., of Bristol, at 
the exhibitions held at Gore House Grounds and Chiswick Gardens, 
at which places they attracted universal attention. 

Genetmis maorosteyia has by some been call^ G, fitdhHoidee, It 
is a haray greenhouse shrub ^ having the general appearance of some 
of the JPimeleas; it grows about two feet high, much branched, and 
forms a neat, erect, bushy plant. It blooms in profusion^ almost 
every branch terminating with a flower, as weE as other blossoms 
springing from the sides of the shoots. The foliage has a very 
agreeable aromatic fragrance, similar to some of the Biosmas. The 
plant ^ows freely in a compost of good peat and silver sand, with a 
little ^arcoal intermixed, and atnoderate supply of water, especially 
in winter; a liberal dntinage too is essential: it also requires plenty 
of light and air. It continues in bloom for several months, and the 
more hardy it is treated, the brighter the colours of the flowers are. 
Persons unacquainted with the family of plants to which this belongs 
suppose the five outside parts of the flower to be the true corolla^ 
whereas they floral leaoes, which shelter and conceal from view 
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:p£)PtJLAB toBOES WITH BEGARD TO BLIGHT, 

BT A BBOnSSOB OB KATITBAL HISrOBT, BOTO’S OOLLBGE, XiOKBOB. 

TsdiBB are &w words of more vague import, or less understoodt than 
JBVgitf whi^di is popularly referred to some mysterious state of the 
air or winds, which may not only produce inflammation of the &ce 
and eyes, but is confldently beHeved to have the power of generating 
KPiiJlio^ of insects, or, at the veiy least, canying them abouti no 
)pmws ;;srhenf 3 e or wherefore ; though it would be equally correct to 
aniq^se tins same blighting wind or ah capable of generatn^qr 
camring about a flock of sparrows or a herd of black cattle, tuns 
l^y^thas been described by some to wear the appearance of ^ jimse 
H^blue mist, or a sultry, purplish, or orange tinge in the ah i wlAe 
^ ra promulgate certain fancies, equally unfounded and absurd, 
it its containing and depositing honey-dew, or being caused ^bj 
ricity. That ^se notions are not confined to the vulgar ^d 
Uneducated is proved*by theh having found theh way into works of 
refipectabilitjr and talent. In a work, for example, late^ published, 
and distinguished for considerable abiUty, thougli full of JTaneiful 
timoxy^ 1 find tbe following singular pasi^e. In those singular 
and accumulations called a hlight, which cause tbpm to 
^ ne opaque and visible to the eye, the ah itself becomes for 
\ sud%^7 myriads of animalcuiffi, unseen before, and 

" wiljf jparmta qf the same sorty which must, out of certain of 
^ eipents, first radiant and next gaseous, liquid and s(^, 
hlpsilig condensing, euidenly am spontaneowly havd * 


TWere this a, mpre theoretical fancy, unconnected with praoticp,*ya 
mi^ht leave it to be admhed by tbe theorists without remark ; but^as 
it mnot 80^ I shall briefly show tbe errors into which it lea^. As 
iex as n mp ts are concerned, X am quite certain that all accounts of 
similar to tho preoo^gi are sheer nonsemie ; though there 
i jbe uo do^bt that cold winds, easterly or nortberlyi will produce 

I" ^ the eyas, tiM^brivdlmg and browning of tiie leaves 

s,de tbund^ weather sop^atiieqs 
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j it is utteily 
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hatdb^ fi!*em sggs laid by parents ri.imlar to tb 
iin ^M i glbW ti bi y' 

XSii^ 1^ erm were the glnd^ dis86brejd» nM. tba pggs 

d^ita b bec^ are &r too heavy to floatin the airy ot be liamod 
Ikvn^ by ihe winds. « 

Here, then, is the ]practical error ; and a ga^ener or a feixoM wlu> 
believes in the mysterious power of blighting winds to generate ismc^ 
condudes that it is as hopeless for him to endeavour to prevent the 
increase of these insects, as to try to chain the winds supppiii^ to 
produce tibem. Whereas the fact is that these insects are an hatched 
m»a eggs which have been laid the preceding autumn, or early in the 
sprii^ or summer ; and if he had been on the look-out for these ^{gs, 
he might probably have discovered a considerable portion of 
minute though they be, and by destroying them have thereby stv^ 
his crops from depredation. 

The sudden appearance all at once of so many insects, whieh jdtes 
st;nne plausibilily to the popular errors respecting blight, sristelKmi 
the* eggs being all hatched at once, or at le^ within a few days. 

In consequence of their minute^ss and the peculiar places where 
they are concealed, it is difficult and often impossible to discover the 
eig^B of optddes ; but it is comparatively ei^y to find the eggs of leaf- 
roDiiig oatei^illfl^s, of which the rose one is poetically odebrated, as 
ihe *^worm i’ the bud,’’ and those which commit such ravages on 
oaks and currant trees are readily found in little, vrhitiih-grdy, round 
patches, about the breadth of a finger nail, or a cikxd-wa&r, fini^ 
glued to the bark. If these be cut of£ during the winter, no 
mg wind will be able to generate a single insect of that epedes^^Wiiy 
more than to create a brood of chickens without eggs. 

It is true that when plants are attacked by hosts of such insects, 
the excrement,, etc., spreads over the foliage, wnich is gensandly tcsmid 
honey dew, and which in proportion to extent is injurious to vegsta- 
ti^ flowers, and fruits. The remedies are by destroy^g iheinseets 
"mtl^ smoko, or forcibly washing the foliage over wad undnr 
febacco-wato, thin size-water, or ^ue-wat^, and after a few days 
v^ashthem over with pure lime-'roter, or dear water. Net only 
^>6S the size or glue solutions destroy the insects, but it neutmliseB 
toe poisonous properties of the excrement of the insects. 




BAlSlKa BOSES PROH 8EEB 
nt AW omo nAonriornsE. 
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iMtmnri^ iiom j«oic ww. 


ikUfJko like imimmi improveittents of the mekm fsnem df iwiui- 

t Mefl,'’atta my efibtrts have been stmbessftu m imkmgicpM 
it'imw 1BU)86 s which slow gcaoe our beat coUeotioiauek. 
titae monthfl of September and October I repair^ towmim 
ftpi^rnkto tkmerj ooUeotioiifl of Bosee, in order to see which kinds, i 
eSiitdi class of Boses, bore fruit the most freely, and ripped the ear* 
; and I then procured several of each class, which I planted at 
the proper season. These bloo|ned the following summer, and having 
a very extensive collection of nearly all the finest double Boses, 1 
carefuJly selected frrina from the best of the double flowers, and m- 
nregnam the frtut«bearm^ hinds therewith. The fruit-bearing 
Bowers are generally not quite double, and I found it to to be of use 
to thin out the larger trusses of flowers, so as to leave about half a 
dozen in a head of the plumpest buds. 

In the process of impregnation, just as the flowers to be impreg- 
nated are expanding, I cut away the anthers therein by means of a 
small pointed penknife or scissors, this prevents natural seedlings 
being produced from the hind. Where I had a specific deaim in 
the mipregnation of any two kinds, after the operation had been 
etfoetea, I tied a piece of fine gauze over the head of bloom, to prevent 
access of bees, etc. 

In autumn, as soon as the seed was ripe, I liad it gathered and 
placed in rauze bags, and so kept in the seed-vessel till required for 
sawiM* JSarly in spr^ I sow the seed thinly in boxes, and place 
titsm m a genue beat in a common frame, keeping the soil moist, not 
wet, till that portion which then pushes appears to have done ent^ely 
that season. When the plants can be safely transplanted I have 
carefully taken up, and planted in a rich soil and warm situa- 
tii^ in the open garden, where they remain to bloom. The general 
quantity of tne seed does not come up the first season, but remains 
to the second. I therefore have the boxes kept just moist, till the 
end of the summer, and then remove them into a dry place during 
winter. Early in spring place them in a gentle li^t, and all the 
good seeds soon push forth plants, which are treated as before named. 
Seed may be quite successfully treated by sowing in the open border, 
having it in a warm situation, and keeping it moist by covering the 
bod over with moss, etc. Two years are required here, as in the 
fcwmer named instance, to get upthewhole. During winter I usually 
spread diy leaves betwixt the plants that come up, and remain in the 
s^d bed, so they are secured from injury by frost, being yet tender ; 
this protection is removed at the spring. Moss or tanners’ bark may 
be substituted for dry leaves, where the latter are objected to. 

I have paid pai^eular attention to crossing the most dUtmi elaeies, 
as wen as to obtain kinds which will bloom &e longeH period, and to 
g^jhe'eohuredfjhyfrmtt, and very douUe Moon. < v 



Xai «eo«a^7iflg Handsome desums of geometrieal noewf gii)e^ 
sire a^niralMT a^pted to beftlaoed In dose contact wi& the 
house, peexmouse, co* other sknilar structure, 'v^erelhey 
ad'lulihktbddus^^^^ tiwreto, oansfitu&ig a tmd» iihe 



teibaticbi«4'^1>v 



ctf wl&i'lti w^rtotw^ 

?•* to ilticli WfilkB md %od<f w 

<«t 'of oak irood twt> to tteoT lii M ^ 

, and six ot ei|^t inohea d00ft#%#* toi^^ 
he in'coal-tar, and buried iu the sou, 4irtrk^^%i4ai^ 

to iziohes above the earth aud walk to fSvm the 
pan of the edging above ground should be painted itone ^ 
suitable colour ; after giving it a last coat of fhkk pmnif wb^st 
wet, sprinkle it nicely over with silver white sand, or some of a 
y^owish stone colour, and it will form a remarkablV neat edgin^f, 

* and very similar to stone in appearance. It will last mr many yearfer ; 
the exposed part is easily painted, etc., at a trifling cost too, and 
thus always have a neat appearance. Dwarf Box, or some of the 
dwarf haray Heaths form neat edgings ; the latter are espedaliy pvotty 
when in bloom. 

The present gardens, too, may he laid out on the grass, upon a 
suitably extended scale, so as to admit of the scythe or grass-cutting 
machine being used between the beds. Of course, grass paths are 
net at all times dry, but they have a cheerful appearance. 

Such gardens being an appendage to an architectuial building, may 
properly be ornamented by vases, etc. 


TBEATMBNT OF THE COBJEA SCANDBNS. 

BY CJELINB. 

It you think the following remarks worthy “of insertion, I shall be 
proud of oontributing a mite of knowledge through the medium of 
your valuable work. 

About the beginning of August 1 look over the plant and take off 
a# many cuttings as I think necessaiy, allowing for a few to flul. 
insert &0m, seven or eight in a pot, in loam and sand. I plunge ^ 
pot to the rim in bark (this is four of flve years old}, in a cod^ma, 
aod giro very little water till the cuttings begin to grow. As soc^i 
as th^ have pushed shoots an inch long I remove the pots to the 
greenhouse for two or three weeks, by the end of this time they are 
pretty well rooted. I then pot them off separately in sixty-sixed 
pots, and return them again to the greenhouse, where through the 
winter they are treated as greenhouse plants. About the beginning 



BBMAEKS ON THE OLD DOTJBLE YELLOW BOSK. 

BY SIS ABBBirr ADMIBBB. 

OBSukma in the FLOBiotTLTxrBAXi CABimsT that you desire to hate 
some account of the Double Yellow Bose from any place where it 
blows well, I therefore inform you that there is a tree in iot garden 
noted for produdng perfect flowers. It is now in high perfection in 
full bloom ; this is the eleventh season it haa blown under my care* 
It appeared to have been much neglected when I took it in hand. It 
is in a south aspect, the soil is naturally poor, in general not more 
than a foot deep before we come to the ro^y stone. I increase them 
easily by layers from the old plant, and have sold hundreds since 1 
have been here. Potted plants 1^. each, transplanted in beds M 
each. I give the ground a good dressing of manure eveiy year, when 
I tske up tlie layers, and have the old tree pruned eveiy season, inu<^ 
the same as I do bearmg peach-trees. I have had a basin formed 
itound the root to hold water, lined with stable manure to keep the 
iroil moist ; three times a week it has copious wstenu^ twenty gallona 
eiBiibh time during this hot dry weather, which no doubt caused the 
old tree to produce such exti^Mmaty fine specimens of bloom this 
seaaon; diy hot weather and plenlw of water is what the tree 
delights in. 


THE SALVIA SPLBNDBNS. 

BY Slim. 

of yo«r C0R«(»{K»4^<r h fee July Mlffee 


SiXTiJL SPIiSKDXKS. 


coltiyationof the Salvia ^lenierm wiR be useftil tp^indiridualspossess- 
ing large hothouses, but can be oif no service to those who have only 
the ^uTenience of e, small greenhouse or eonserv^rg, yet are desirous 
of growing and flowering this fine plant. I will therefore subjoin a 
few directions, by which the wish^ of this last class of persons may 
WWxStf and iipaoily accomplished. 

Your correspondent recommends plants from six to eight feet 
high ; ,and to obtain this object, he strikes his plants in May, and 
throughout the summer keeps them in the heat of the hothouse. 
Now it strikes me that the neglect into which this Salvia has fallen, 
is attributable to the sixe whi^ the plants attain when propagated 
so early in the year, and afterwards heated in the way advised. For 
if the cultivator is desirous to prevent them from becoming so large, 
and therefore confines them at the roots, they grow tall, straggling, 
and unsightly, and moreover will seldom flower. To avoid the incon- 
venience of large plants, and to obtain suitable-sized for a small 
space, at the same time also handsome flowering ones, put in the 
cuttings about the third week in August, place them in a gentle hot- 
bed or ill the greenhouse (they do not require to be covered with 
hand or bell glasses), and after they have struck root, which will be 
in about a fortnight, pot them off into forty-eight-sized pots, using 
any rich light soil; afterwards keep them in the greenhouse, and 
when about six inches high nin off their tops, they will soon shoot 
out again, and will come into flower at the end of October, at which 
time they will be about two feet high, and will continue in full bloom 
tin Januaiy. The S. splendens cannot be preserved through the 
winter in the temperature of the greenhouse ; therefore, after the 
plants have done flowering, throw them away, unless you have the 
means of saving two or three to serve for stocks next season ; other- 
wise you must depend for cuttings on your more fortunately situated 
friends. 

I beg to observe, too, that Mr. 'Williams may grow large plants 
of the S, splendens with much less trouble by the following plan, 
than by the one he at present practises. Let him strike his cuttings 
in March, pot them off, place them in the greenhouse, harden them 
to the air Iby degrees, and when all danger from frost has passed, 
plant them in the open ground. As soon as the flower-buds appear, 
the plants must be taken up with as large a ball as possible, and 
planted in a jpot or tub of a corresponding size. They must then be 
well supplied with water, and returned into the hot or greenhouse, 
where they will soon recover from the effects of the transplanting, 
and will flower beautifully and abundantly. These plants will & 
about five feet high, and proportionately bushy ; indeed, the S, 
splendens^ when treated in this manner, assumes a regular and hand- 
some habit. If the side shoots are taken off during summer, plants 
with heads like Standard Hoses are easily obtained, and placed in a 
collection of other plants the heads can be shown above them. 

In a warm summer and autumn the S, splendens will flower very 
beautifully, if planted on the open border. 
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:r op ixoto. 

ME. STAKES OABSTAIBS, (JABDEITEE, IiA36rODBK KALL, KEOT. 

Mx trei^^t of Ixobas has been so successful in having most 
extraordmaiy blooming plants, that I have been requested to send 
the particul^ of it for insertion in the Feobiouxtubal OABiSEr, and 
which with pleasure I now do. I procure cuttings of the ripened 
wood about July, and plant them in five-inch or six-inch pots, 
which are found "iro be the most convenient size ; these are nearly 
half filled with broken potsherds as drainage, a little rough peat is 
added, and the remainder is filled up with silver sand, into which 
the cuttings are inserted. ITie pots are plunged in a tan or other 
bed, where they will have bottom heat, and can be kept close. If 
the cuttings get too damp, the glasses are removed for an hour^or 
two, and then replaced. With a brisk moist heat they will root in 
about five or six weeks (sometimes sooner), and may then get a 
little air for two or three days, after which the glasses are removed 
altogether. If tliev are found to flag after removing the glasses, 
they are replaced for a short period. As soon as they will stand 
without the glasses, they are potted singly into three-inch pots, and 
placed in a frame, hotbed, or stove. If in the latter, they have a 
hand-glass put over them until they make fresh roots. The points 
of the shoots must be nmped off, to make them bushy. In selecting 
cuttings make choice or those with short joints, as they make the 
best specimens. If they are rooted in a brisk heat previously to 
July they have a shift, but that entirely depends upon circum- 
stances ; generally it is best to let them remain in the small pots 
till the following February, when they may be shifted into six-inch 
pots, and placed in a light, airy situation, and where they will 
experience a penile hottom heat, which is essential to success. 
During the tune they are growing they require plenty of heat, 
air, light, and water. If air is not freely admitted in the growing 
season they are apt to become weak and spindly, in consequence of 
which they will either produce weakly blooms, or none at aU ; but 
with a temperature or from seventy-five to eighty degrees, with 
plenty of air, and shifted in February, they will produce short- 
jointed and well-ripened wood by September; after which they 
will stand in a temperature of fifty degrees until they are 
wanted to flower. By attending to this course of treatment 
an early and good bloom will be secured. The soil I use is 
composed of two-thirds turfy peat, one-third turfy loam and Eeigate 
sand, using it as rough as possible ; the larger the plants, the 
rougher the compost is required. Water must be used sparingly 
in winter, and more freely as the season advances and a higher 
temperature is required, which will be about the middle of January. 
Increase the heat as . the season, advances. If the plants are wanted 
for exhibiHony and they are advancing too fast, remove them to a 
cooler place, but this must be done before a single bloom has ex- 



EBMjLBKS or HtBftIDMIKa BLASTS. 

the flowers being liable to drop then, on a sud^e^ 

^0^4'! the blooming is over they will their 

Ihw blooms, and be prepared for a lower temj^atur^' 
winter, With proper attention they may be ban in flow^ abnost at 
imy time in the year, I was advised to try the ohe-shrfl| systjem, 
but it proved a failure. My practice is to shift jwojmaiWJy, re- 
movinp^ the plants from a three-inch to a six-inch pot, and from that 
to a nine-incn one and then to a twelve-inch one, and so on. Ixp^ 
are liable to be infested with all kinds of insects, such as the thrip, 
white and brown scale, mealy bug, green lly, and red spider. If 
the plants are well syringed at favourable opportunities, both under 
the leaves as well as over the top of the plant, and not half done, 
the insects will be kept travelling, and will never do any mischief. 
It is when they lie up unmolested that they injure the plants. I 
have used thin size- water, sprinkling the plant over and under, or 
small pots I dipped overhead. This always destroys the insects. I 
wash them freely in pure water two or three days afterwards. If 
the method of treatment I pursue be duly attended to, and in addition 
to giving a good supply of soft water at the roots during the growing 
season, and once a week a good soaking of liquid manure, every 
shoot will have a fine head of flowers. I have had some nine inches 
across. 


EEMAEKS ON HYBBIDIZINO PLANTS. 

I HAVB noticed in the Cabinet, f|*om time to time, remarks by the 
conductor on encouraging the hybridizing of various classes of 
plants, and which induced me to turn my attention to the process 
last season with the Amaryllis, Achimenes, Verbena, Puchsia, 
Phlox, Pelargonium, and others. Some of the seeds I obtained 
early last summer I sowed immediately, and the others early this 
spring, and now I have, as the result, very numerous, and in almost 
endless variety, beautifully distinct flowers of the above, with the 
exception of the Amaryllis. The process is easy, — applying the 
pollen of one flower to the stigma of another. The flower to which 
the pollen is about to be applied must have its own anthers (con- 
taining the pollen) cut away before they burst, after which, the 
pollen from the different plant may be applied to the stigma. ; If 
the pollen of the plant to be operated upon is not cut away, the 
stigma is likely to be operated upon by the pollen of the same 
flower, and the result be natural seedlings. Ihe stigma, when in a 
proper state to have the pollen (powder-like) applied, is glutinous 
outside, and the powder adheres to it. I have noticed that no 
certain criterion can be relied on as to the form the new plant will 
take ; sometimes I find that the male (pollen) plant is assumed, and 
in others the contrary. I uniformly found that the more perfect in 
form both parents were, so was the production. As it respects the 
colours, I have not had two alike the same plant j when all 
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tie 6i a plant l^re been operated by poUei^ from one 

piant^ tii- mbst dedded, siroiig/ and the more 

mstihd in the progeny. It is only by observation/ in the progress 
of the operation and blooming, that the best results can be safely 
eii^pected in future attempts as to colours, but in form, where the 
flowers of both are of fine form, those raised therefrom will 
certainly be good. As far as the majority of my one year’s experi- 
ments go, I find, ^ colour, the seedlings partake more of the mother 
plant; and inform, that of the plant from which the pollen was 
brought. 

The entire process, from first to last, has afibrded me much grati- 
fication, and those persons fond of flowers will derive pleasure m its 
pursuit. The results of but a few years* application to the system 
of hybridizing has already added immense charms to the beauties of 
the stove, greenhouse and flower garden, as well as to fruits, and the 
process being now adopted on a far more extensive scale, in a few 
years w'e shml, no doubt, have quite astonishing results to grace our 
floral exhibitions, as well as domestic compartments. 


A QUESTION WHETHEE THE PUBLICATION OP THE 
SUCCESSPUL OE UNSUCCESSPUL PEACTICES OP 
OAEDENINO CONTRIBUTE MOST TO THE IMPEOVE- 
MENT OP PEACTICAL EEADEES. 

BY SEJTEX. 

It is often observed that the faults and fooleries of others operate 
more impressively as warnings, than the recital of success acts in- 
centively to greater care and vigilance. There is a rankling sting and 
dread about the first, much more intense than any emulative feeling 
consequent upon the contemplation of the second. Hence it has 
been held that if all failures, and the cause or causes of them, were 
faithfully recorded, much good would accrue, as such information 
would act like a beacon to guide inexperience along the safe path of 
practice. 

But how can it be expected that the most candid writer could 
calmly sit down to publish his own errors ? A sense of public duty 
is rarely so predominant as to induce a man to acknowledge volun- 
tarily his own want of foresight, of care, or of skill. This indeed 
can hardly be expected; but, nevertheless, such reports would be 
very useful, and, to an ingenuous mind, a frank confession would 
leave no uneasiness, nor would it be any disgrace. Failures will 
happen, in spite of the highest talent, unceasing care, and the most 
consummate skill. This is a fact universally admitted, and therefore 
no odium can attach to a mere error of judgment, or to the occur- 
rence of an event over which the superintendent had no control. 
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. In another point of view, the sooner professional errorsinre acknow- 
ledged, and even published, the better ; because, if made^ in the 
mimageinent of particular flowering plants, shrubs, wall-&uit trees, 
for instance — ^as planting too deep, or in their disposition, as placing 
them too near together (these being permanent objects) -^the error 
is sure to be detected sooner or later, and perhaps reported hj 
visitors, from whom it always comes ungracefully, and too often un- 
faithfully. 

It may be said, however, that if a man write at all, it will probably 
be of some successful exploit of his own ; and if truly and minutely 
enough described (and not arising from circumstances purely local), 
it answers as well as if he had written of an unsuccessful experiment, 
because the latter may be inferred from the detail of his successful 
practice, 

Gardening has been less subject to be disfigured by erroneous or 
irrelevant writings than its sister art Agriculture, not only because it 
is an employment more definite in execution, but also because its 
professors are more on an equality among themselves — is less invaded 
by amateur scribblers, and its practical excellences or defects more 
imiversally known. This happens in consequence of their fraternal 
intercourse with each other, from the custom of the juniors passing 
from one celebrated place to another in pursuit of their business, and 
from their general character as reading men. This character gardeners 
have long enjoyed ; and since gardening periodicals were set going by 
the indefatigable men of twenty to thirty years ago, literary gar- 
deners and gardening have very much increased. That such peri- 
odicals are serviceable to mankind in general is undeniable ; and 
though their contents are neither always new, yet, among other 
things, they go far to answer the question at the head of these 
remarks ; not indeed by the insertion of voluntary admissions of 
failures in practice by the unsuccessful practitioners themselves, 
but by criticism of neighbours and tourists, whose communications, 
if candidly and courteously written for the sake of professional truth, 
are sure of a place in those periodicals. 

Criticism on what is done or omitted to be done Ig others has often 
a snarling, carping kind of aspect, and too frequently gives offence to 
the parties or places pointed at, more especially in matters of taste ; 
in tins affair, every man has what he calls his own, and should 
certainly be allowed to enjoy it undisturbed, provided he does not 
impose it on others. Censure on the want of space or of high 
keeping in gardens is much oftener caused by ibe*want of means 
than by the want of either taste or of propriety. Such circumstances 
are not legitimate objects of criticism ; but on principles of practice, 
or of their right or wrong application, every one may exercise his 
own judgment, and freely canvass men and measures, as may appear 
to him necess^ for banishing error or for the maintenance of truth. 
T^s gives periodical publications, whether on arts or sciences, an 
inquisitorial character; and while kept pure from low abuse and 
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fri¥olcm petuiance, iraitie tbem in the estmiatiom of teaderd Mto a 
kind of tnhnnal to which all will cheei^fnlljir pay a due deference. 

Viewed in this light, periodical pubiicanons have a pecnliai* Value, 
Any error which may creep into one number is pretty sure of being 
corrected in the next or some following one ; and as refutation must 
be accompanied with some discussion pro and eon, facts are elicited 
or new ideas broadied, which, but for the first mistake or misstate- 
ment, would have perhaps laid dormant for ever. 


EEVIEW. 

The ThvourHes of the Mower Garden, By Q- EsiJJ'Cis, P.L.S. 

London ; Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 

Mb. Pbakois has long been an authority in floral matters, and this 
very interesting and useful book additionally confirms his reputation, 
also increases the obligation owing to him by both amateur and prac- 
tical gardeners. It is full of useful information, and ought to be tjiet^ 
companion of all who delight in possessing an ornamental and well- 
mauaged flower-garden throughout the year. 

It is a very cheap work, and thus placed within the reach of all 
persons. By the following extract our readers will see the nature of 
its general contents. 

3.— EVERLASTING. GNAFEALIUM, 

Sand Eveelastino. Gna^halium arenarium. 

This is the plant alluded to in page 71 as that which in all proba- 
bility was the one called Amaranth by the ancients, and which iSMstUl 
to this day called by the French Immortelle, It is used by them, 
as it was in former times, to decorate tombs, and as an emblem of im- 
mortality, which the unchanging nature of the flowers would naturally 
suggest. These are about the size of peas, and grow in clusters on a 
downy and leafy stem, six or eight inches high. The leaves are small, 
oblong, blunt, and covered with a white down. The roots spread 
very rapidly, and by tlieir division the plant may be propagated. The 
place of growth should be dry, warm, aiid sandy ; the better to imi- 
native places, which are the sea-shores of the South and West 
of Europe. The flowers, which make their appearance abundantly in 
June and July, and if undisturbed would remain unchanged till de- 
stroyed by frost, are gathered wlimi in perfection, and used for the 
above purposes of decoration, and also in winter or dried-flower nose- 
gays. They are frequently dyed black, green, or red, and as such 
used as arfaficid flowers in head-dresses, etc. 

Whether this be the true Amaranth or not is doubtful. It is 
certain that the Amaranth was one of the principal votive flowers of 
former as well as of modern times. Milton speaks of it as forming 
the diadem of the ^gels ; — 
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^ With solemn adoration donvn they cast 
■ Their crowns, inwove with Amaranth and gold. 

Immortal Amaranth I a flower which once 

In Paradise, fast by the tree of life 

Began to bloom ; but soon for man’s oifence 

To Heaven removed, where first it grew — there grows 

And flowers aloft.” 

Tet Milton in another place classes it among flowers that sad 
embroiderj wear ;** and Spenser describes the Amaranth as a puiple 
flower, we will let the young botanist puzzle this matter out, being 
assured that he will feel an interest in a flower, hallowed by being 
consecrated to departed friends, and which could suggest sweet lines 
like the following : — 

“ I sought the fairest and gayest flowers 
Of the new spring’s beautiful blossoms I 
And I gathered them at mom’s first hours, 

And placed them in childhood’s bosom i 
Yet sorrowing there 
The dew-drops hung. 

And the pearly tear 

To the young flower clung ! 

I culled the best sprigs of the Rose and Vine, 

By the summer’s noon-day sun ; 

And twined me a garland for manhood’s prime, 

And in truth ’twas a lovely one 1 
But withered the Rose 
Ere the day was done, 

And the purple huse 
* Of the grape were gone ! 

I wandered at night o’er the dreary lea, 

’Mid the wintry tempest’s rage, 

And I took of the Yew and the Cypress tree, 

And wove a dark wreath for age ! 

And when I arose 
I beheld them wave 
Their sable hues 
O’er the old man’s grave ! 

Then I thought of the ne’er fading Amaranth bowers, 

Which blossom for ever above, 

And thought me eternity’s beautiful flowers 
Must blow in those regions of love ! 

And I si^h to reach there 
To twme me a wreath 
Unprofaned by a tear 
Or mortality’s breath I” 


NOTES ON NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

102. Genbttllis tultpifeea. Nat. Ord. Myrtacea. Syn. Heda* 
rome tulipiferum. This tridy beautiful hardy greenhouse shrub was 
discovered by Mr. Drummond in Western Australia, A plant of it 
was shown at the Horticultural Society’s Exliibition at Gore House, 
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which formed a neat^ rather erect,, bushj, plant, about three feet 
high, and as much across, bearing upward^ m two hundred flowers. 
Each branch is terminated with a inrolucre (flower), some- 

what resembling a small tulip, about two inches long and an inch and 
a half across the expanded mouth, white tinged with primrose, and 
deeply veined and streaked with rosy crimson. It mentd a place in 
eve^ greenhouse or pit-frame. (JFig, in Bot, Mag, 4858.) 

' 103. Shododekdeok eetfsitm (lilunt^leaved). j\at. Ord. JEricaeea, 
Sjm. Tidrega retma, A neat evergreen bushy shrub, growing about 
two feet high. The leaves are thick, two inches long, ndarty oval- 
shaped. The flowers are produced in terminal umbels, of six to nine 
blossoms in each. Each flower is tube-shaped, with a slightly spread- 
ing five-parted limb (face of the flower) ; the tube is an inch anf a 
quarter long, and the limb about three parts of an inch across ; of a 
bright scarlet outside, and yellow within. It is a native of high 
mountains in Western Java, ‘where it was first discovered by Blume ; 
and Dr. Horsfield found it in 1818 at Sumatra, at an elevation of 
3000 feet, in shady situations. It will therefore succeed in our green- 
houses or pit-frames. It is a charming free-blooming plant, belonging 
to the group of Rhododendron ferrvginevm and R, hirsutum^ so weU 
known in our shrubberies. Messrs. EoUison, of Tooting Nursery, 
obtained seeds of it, and plants have bloomed in their establishment 
this season. It highly merits a place in every greenhouse. {Mg, in 
Bot. Mag. 4859.) 

104. Steeptocaepus Gaedekii. Nat. Ord. Bidymocarpea, It is 
a native of Natal, and its appearance is somewhat similar to 8. Rexii^ 
but nevertheless quite distinct, both in leaves and flowers. The 
flowers are produced in profusion ; each floral stem rises six to eight 
inches high, bearing two flowers ; they are similar in size to those of 
S. Reaii, but those of Reaii are of si pale blue, whilst the tube portion 
of those of 8. Gardenii are green or greenish-white^ and the large 
spreading five-parted lobes (front of flower) are a lilac colour, 
streaked on the three lower lobes with rich red lines or dots. The 
tube is two and a half inches long, and the front of the blossom one 
inch and a half. It blooms profusely in the greenhouse throughout 
summer. It is rather remarkable that this pretty species, as well as 
the 8, Bolyanthua, which we noticed last month (page 179), were 
raised (at Kew) from seeds accidentally contained in soil sent from 
Natal, with some other plants growing therein. {Mg. in Bot. 
Mag. 4862.) 

105. Ehododekdeok Cali^^Entotjm. Mr. Lobb sent this hand- 
some species from Cal^omia to Messrs. Veitch, in whose establish- 
ment it has bloomed tliis season, and plants were exhibited at the 
Crystal Palace Floral F^. The plant bears a close affinity in ap- 
pearimce to a small plant of R. Catawbiense, but of dwarf habit. The 
flbwei^ are borne inlarge terminal heads, each blossom two and a half 
inches ^ross, of varipus tints of rose and pink colours, spotted ynt% 
yellow^.* Plantai ab<^|tfoot high have (each) several heads oS these 
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most beautiful flowers. This species hsa stoc^ the winter well in the 
open ground at the Exeter Niirsery. iit JBot» 4863«) ‘ 

106. Ohcetdoastea Lindeniana. Ifat. Ord. Mdlashmaeea , — 
This most magnificent flowering plant was first Recovered by M. Linden 
upon the summit of Monserrata, at an elevation of 9640 feet. Sub- 
sequently it was found by M. SchHm, in New Granada, and by him 
sent to M. Linden, in whose establishment it has flowered^ It 
forms a neat bushy plant from one to two feet high ; its leaves are 
about two and a half inches long, ovate-oblong-s^ped, five-nerved, 
very pretty. The flowers are produced in large terminal pamcles ; 
each blossom being two and a half inches across, of a rich hrilliant 
cmnson, and continue to display their magnificence for a considerable 
period. It blooms profusely, and highly merits a place in every stove 
or warm greenhouse. (Mff, in Mor. des Serves, 1012.) 

107. Locheeia {Ajoliimenes) magnipica. Nat. Ori Qesneriacece. 
— ^This splendid plant has been introduced by M. Linden, from the 
province of Popayan, in New Granada, and has bloomed in his 
establishment at Brussels. The plant grows from two to three feet 
and a half high, and is of a strong robust habit. Each leaf is 
four inches long, ovate-oblong shape ; very neat. The flowers are 
produced in large terminal leafy heads, and are in form similar to 
Achimenes hirsuta and pedmcmata. Each blossom has a tube one 
and a half inch long, and the limb [(front) two inches across ; the 
flower is of a lively scarlet-crimson, with a yellow throat, and 
the large limb is beautifully striped and spotted with a deep purple. 
It is a splendid acquisition, and blooming so profusely is highly orna- 
mental. {Mg, in Mor, des Serves, 1013.) 

108. Lavateba maeitima. Nat. Ord. Malvacece, — The habit of 
this showy species is similar to the La/oaterq^ arhorea, and a somewhat 
woody, tree-like, very branching plant. It grows naturally on the 
banks of the Mediterranean Sea, and in the central part of Prance. 
It blooms profusely ; the flowers are produced in terminal racemes, 
each shoot terminating with several flowers. Each blossom is three 
inches across, white, and each of its five petals has a large dark 
violet and carmine streaked blotch, which compose a striking centre. 
It is exceedingly showy; it will flourish in the open ground in 
Ihgland during summer, but requires to have the shelter of a 
greenhou^ or pit-frame in winter. {Mg in Mor. des Serves, 1007,) 

109. Bilbeegia maemoeata. Nat. Ord. A nativje 

of Brazil, and a very ornamental plant for the stove. The l^ves 
(Pine Apple plant-like) are long, the edges curving inwards, g^reen 
beautifully marbled ^th a bright chestnut-brown colour. The 
flowers tie produced in a large panicle; the lower portion of ^acb 
blossom is pure white, and the upper portion a rich blue colour. 
The branches of the panicle, and the leaves it bears, are of a rich rosy 
carmine, the whole combini^ to render the plant highly 

and ornamental. It mMts a place in ev?nf h^oiisc hr 
greenhouse. {Mq,in li Mlusirmm 
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110. Axonsoa Wabscewiozii. — It is a neat, haltshrubby, bushy 

E lteit, from one to two feet bigh, but stopping the leads it may be 

ept at ahy interme(Eate size. It is a promse oloomer, the flowers 
being borne in long spikes, each blossotm about three parts of an 
inch across, of a bnght salmon-scarlet, with a yellow eve. It is a 
pretty showy plant for the greenhouse, as well as m excellent bedding 
plant. Plants may be procured at a cheap price, in the principm 
nurseries. . 

111. Papaveb atteaktia. — This very handsome .flowering pdppy 
has the habit of the Welsh Poppy, grows about ten inches high, and 
blooms profusdy. Each blossom is two inches across, of the richest 
orange colour. It is a hardy herbaceous plant, and ought to be 
grown in every flower garden. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Horticultural Fete, held at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, June find, 
1856 (continaed from page 182). — T/driy Stove and Greenhouse Plants, grouped for 
Bffect, in or out of Jlotoer, Second Prize, £15, to Messrs. Veitcli. This collection was 
arranged at the west end, extending too on the south and north side-wings, so that the 
entire collection could not he seen at one glance, which considerably depreciated the 
(^eei, though the plants were better disposed in contrast than those of Messrs. BoUi- 
son. This collection was disposed so that it had three principal or centre (down) rows. 
At the top shelf of the middle group was the noble Tree Fern of New Zealand, IHck^ 
sonia squamosa, having seven wide spreading branches. In front of it (on second shelf) 
was a splendid Cisstts discolor, and below it (on the third shelf) an Aertdes virens. On 
each side of the Cissus discolor was a Phalcenopsis grandifiora, in most profuse bloom. 
These were backed by a yellow Oncidium sphacelaium and Pendrohium nohile. At 
each comer there was a Norfolk Island Pine, associated with the yellow Pendrohium 
densiflomm, Cattleya Mossia, then the two match Philodendron pertusum and pinnati^ 
fidum ; two match Azaleas, lateriiia and coednea. On the left of these were the frn- 
\eK9eA.'22\m,Livi8tonahor1)onica ; Mediuellamagnifica (a standard); Lilium giganieum, 
six feet high, with twelve of its large drooping white and red striped flowers ; Erica 
depressa, with a profusion of its rich yellow blossoms ; together with Platycerivm grande, 
and Coleus Blumei, with its strikingly marked leaves of crimson-brown, edg^ with 
green. The right wing had nearly the same kind of plants (match ones) to the above- 
named wing, with the addition of a golden variegated Screw Pine and the Dragon Tree, 
Pracena Praco, The intermixture of plants not in bloom, hut having very beautifhl 
foliage, gave a more iftiiking effect to set off with greater advantage those in flower than 
otherwise they would have had. The introduction of giving prizes for the best effect in 
grouping or staging of plants, etc., is a great improvement, and we feel assured that 
henc^orth an advance in this particular will take place throu^ont the universality 
of the Floral and Horticultural Exhibitions of ibis country. In order to a prop^ 
arrangement, attention must first be given to the centre of &e collection, which must 
always form the keg to the structure, whether that key be a single plant or a down row of 
several steps or shelves. On each side of the centre plant there must be one that 
to some extent not only harmonize with it, but in particular do so with its opposite, in 
form of ggowth, size, foliage, and flowers. Thus, suppose the plant on the right-hasd 
side of the centre to have leaves and flotoers of a large size, and its structure a broad 
bush, as a Camellia for instance, it would be improper to have the plant on the 1^ of 
the centre such as a small upright growing Heath, as there would be the opposite of 
harmony both in form of growth and size of foliage and flowers, l^e colo^ of the foliage 
and flow^ may be as different as possible, so they contrast stritogly with thoM plao^ 
next to them, thus the effecf^iKould be increased in proportion. A Uttle praetioe with speci- 
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if pfttwi of shrabsjflowefSj etc., will soon point out to the individual what will approximate 
nearest to perfection. therewith, and though at first sight this system of arrangement 
may appear eompHoated, it will soon become quite familiar, and readily accom]^ished» 
la addition to the first and second prizes in this class there were two others of £7 eacb 
and two of £6 each, which were awarded to collections exhibited by gardeners. 

C/ass Second^ for Twenty Stove and Greenhouse Tlants in Mower.^-Tirat prize, JB30, 
to Mr. May, gwdener to H. Oolyer, Esq., of Dartford, for most extraordinary fine plants 
of I^acris miniata grandifloray six feet high by six feet across, in profhse blooin. JHpla- 
denia crassinoday grown to a fine bush, and full of bloom. ^ JEriostemon NerifoUay six 
ffeet by six. Epacris grandifloroy six feet by six, A^helexis maerantha pt^ureoy five 
feet by five. Lesehenaultia azureay a superb plant, in profuse bloom* FimeUa wira^ 
bilisy in profnse bloom, the flowers of a bright rose, in the way of Hendersoni* Gom- 
photobiumpolymorphumy formed into a fine bush, and in profuse bloom. Erica elegansy 
very showy. Boronia pinnata, Qenetyllis tulipiferumy the flowers pale, in consequence 
of being grown in too high a temperature — the cooler its atmosphere the richer its 
colours. Azalea erquisitay covered with its beautiful variegated salmon and white 
edged flowers. Eondeletia speciosa-majory beautiful, with its numerous pendulous heads 
of tube-shaped orange-scarlet flowers, Lilltoynia nudes sanguineay profusely in bloom. 
Stephanotus fiorihunday one mass of its fine large heads of pearl-white blossoms. Les^ 
ehenaultia formosum^ Allamanda Nerifolia. Phesnocoma prolifera, and Chorozema 
Eawrenciana, There were several other collections, for prizes of £15, £10, etc. ^cy 
consisted of many of the above named, and Acacia grandis. Polygala Balmatianay 
Gardenia Fortuniy Istora coccinea, and crocatay Cacttis cocoinea magnificuy Erica 
Cavendishiiy Medinella Sieholdiy lighter flower than JIf. magnificay very fine ; Pleroma 
eleganSy and P. heteromalUu Also fine Vincas of the white with red eye, and the rose- 
coloured. These were fine specimens, and we give the names, in order that our readers 
may know what plants are calculated to make exhibition ones. 

Twelve Best Stove or Greenhouse Plants . — First prize, £18, to Mr. Dods, gardener 
to Sir John Cathcort, for first-rate plants of Erica Cavendishiiy Azalea Decora (a 
bright rose), Erica depr essay Chorozema illicifoUay Pimelea spectabilisy Boronia 
pinnatay Azalea variegatay LeschenauUia formosay Gompholobium polymorphurZy 
Jphelexis macrantha purpureay Epacris miniata grandifloray and LeschenauUia 
biloha superba. The Gompholobium was trained to branchy sticks, and nicely arranged 
so as to form a good bushy being much more tasteful than tlie old formal mode of a 
flat-faced wire framework. 

Best Collection of Twenty (h'chids . — First prize, £30, to Messrs. Veitch, for Lselia 
purpurata, Cattleyii Mossise, Aeridcs Yeitchii, maculosum, superhum, and odoratum- 
mqjus, Pendrobium *nohile, densifionim, onosmum, and moniliforme, Onddium 
ampliatum-nuyor, Fhalmnopsis grandiflora, Saccolahium gnttatum, Calanthc veratrifolia, 
Cattleya intermedia, C. Mossiec superba, Cypripedium barbatum-major, Vanda teres, 
BobraUa macrantha, Vanda tricolor, and Ctelogyne Lowii. The whole were admirable 
specimens in fine bloom. Second prize, £20, to Messrs. BolIi9on|^ Aerides odoratum, 
^ afline, A. affine rosenm, A. crispnm, A. Larpentic, Brassm brachiaia, CatUe^a 
Adandee, 0. Peopoldi,' 0. Mossiec, Cypripedium barbatum, Pendrobium Calceolam, 
P. moschatum, ^ Odontoglossum hastilabium, Fhalecnopsis amabilis, P. grandiflora, 
Stanhopea oculata, Saccolabium guttatum, Sobralia Galeottiana, S. macrantha, Propc- 
diom landeni. The first prize, £30 {Amateurs), to Mr. Mylom, gardener to S. Bcid, 
Esq., of Burnham. Second prize, £20, to Mr. Williaras, gardener to 0. B. Warner, 
Esq., whose collections were almost of the previous named, with splendid additions. 
Prizes were offered for best twelve plants, for which £18, £12, etc., were given. 

Twenty Variegated-leaved Exotic Plants . — First prize, £7, to Messrs. Veitch, for 
Physums pictus, F. argentcua, Coleus Blumei, Cissus discolor, Maranta roseo-lincata, 
Aloe-leaved Yucca, Hydrangea japonica, Maranta Warsccwickzi, Begonia Thwaitesi, 
Screw Pine gold-striped, Buellia maculata, Vriesia speciosa, Cnlodium pictum, Calathea 
zebrina, Pn^na terminalis, Aspidistra Inrida, Croton pictum, AnsBctochilus setaeeos 
and intermediuB, and Aphelandra Leopoldii. There were several other collections which 
had different from the ^ov^ viz., Puraata variegata, Tillandsia splendens, SteUorhynciis 
maculata, Praceena Sieboldii striata, the Java L^y’s Slippy, Pandanus javeusis varie- 
ata, Ananossa sativa variegata, and Hydrangea hortenso miifdata. 
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Ten Tlanie %mth Tine First prize, iB5, to Messrs. Veitch, for Zamia pungens, 

Philodendron > pinnatiddam, Berberia Kepattle^k, . Plectoconxa elongate : Oalamvs 
viminalis, Sabal ambraculifora, Musa Oavendishii, Oeroxylon Andicola, Pracasna Draco, 
and D. indivisa. The above ten, associated with good-sized Palms- and luid a 

very imposing effect. Second prize, £3, to Messrs. BoUison, for AraHa int^rifolia, 
Draccena indivisa, D. nodlis, Rhopala Fstrellensis, B. magnifica, Lomatia australis, 
Cissus discolor, Oanna discolor, Dloscorea zebrina, and Dracecna texminalis. These were 
exceedingly interesting. 

Miscellaneous. — Fine PlanU:T\i%tynze,£>^, tor Cephaloiuefillicutaris* Second, 
£2, for Aphelexie maerantha rosea. Third, £i, for Calceolarias, Extra prizes* £3, for 
CalHtria cupressiformis, a very handsome evergreen Coniferous tree, somewhat resembling 
Cupressus funebris (funeral Cypress), having a beautiful droo]^g habit ; 16 plants of 
it were exhibited by Mr. Collins, gardener to E. H. Chapman, Esq., of Hornsey., It is 
one of the most interesting of the tribe. Mr. Kinghom, of Isleworth, had a seedlmg 
Geranium {^Pelargonium)^ in habit like Commander4n- Chiefs having bright orange* 
scarlet flowers ; a very valuable acquisition. Messrs. Veitch had Gloxinia Adamia* 
oculata, of the erect Fgfiana section, lilac with white throat j very pretty. 

TSoelve Greenhouse Azaleas, — First prize, £20, to Mr. Green, gardener to Sir E. 
Antrobus. Second, £15, to Messrs. Frazer. Third, £10, to Mr. Clark ; and three other 
prizes of £10, £7, and £4. The best kinds shown in the whole were, A. Extrana, soft deep 
rose ; Glory of Sunning HiU, Jenkinsii snperba, Iveryana, Griswoodiana, Broughtonia, 
Trotteriana, Symmetry, fine form ; Perryana, Exquisite^ Magnifica, fine white ; Pride 
of Dorking, superb white ; Barclayana, white striped with purple ; Beauty of Beigate, 
white striped with scarlet ; Variegata, and Orelenon, in the way of Exquisite, of superb 
form-^Mr. Ivery, of Dorking, is disposing of small plants, at two guineas each. The 
best single specimen was Iveryana. Any or all the above arc worth a place in every 
greenhouse or pit-frame. 

Six Fuchsias in Pots^ JAsiinct Kinds, — First prize, £6, to Mr. Bousie, of Stoke Park, 
consisting of three dark and three light varieties, viz., Vanguard, Othello, Alpha, Valle- 
cheur. Queen of Hanover, and Miss Hawtrey. The plants were admirably grown and 
formed in n pyramidal shape^ from six to ten feet high, in profuse bloom. We thought 
they were not as distinct from each other as they ought to have been j in this particular, 
attention should be given to have as striking a contrast as can consistently be. 

Twelve Pelargoniums (Nurserymen). — ^First prize, £12, to Mr. Turner, for Carlos, Go- 
vernor-General, Una, AcHlles, Exactum, Mochanna, Rosamond, Esther, Migestic, Astraca, 
Sanspareil, and Zeno. Second prize, £8, to Mr. Dobson, for Ambas^or, Purpureuin, 
Empress, Exhibitor, Delieatum, Magnet, Gulielma, Prince Arthur, Rosamond, Pafotcr 
Improve^ Enchantress, and Vulcan. Also four other prizes. 

Six Pelargoniums (Amateurs). — ^First prize, £6, for Purple Perfection, Enchantress, 
Rosa, Queen of May, Pandora, and Lucy. Second prize, £4, Wonderful, Magnet, 
Carlos, Portio, Serena, and Sanspareil. Also four other prizes. 

Twelve Fcmcy Pelargoniums, — First prize, £12, to Mr. Turner, for Perfection, 
Madame Sontag, Caliban, Embescens, Delieatum, Formosissimum, Ghdety, Celestial, 
Jenny Lind, Cassandra, Electra, and Richard Cobden. Second prize, £8, to Mr. Gaines, 
for Gidatzin, Miss Sheppard, Princess Alice Maud, Vandyke, Eclipse, Hero of Surrey, 
Ddicatum, Formosissimum, John Bull, Caliban, Queen Victoria,' Erubescens. 

fiita? Fancy Pelargoniums (Amateurs). — First prize, £6, for Delieatum, Jenny land, 
Advancer, Princess Marie Galitzin, Madame Sontag, and Hero of Surrey. 

Twelve Pansies in Pots (Nurserymen). — First prize, £3, for Uncle Tom, Isabella, 
Duke of Perth, Emperor, Crimson Perfeotion, Satisfaction, Queen of the Isles, Brilliant, 
Duke of Newcastle, John Ingram, and Royii Visit. 

The Royal National Tulip Exhibition for 1855 was held at Combrid^, on May 
,^,th. The collection shown consisted of 14 stands of six blooms, 10 of twelve blooms, 
^^%f eighteen blooms, and about two hundred and fifty single specimens— making about 
600 in the whole, which is much less than on any previous year’s exhibition } tJds was 
owing to the very nngenial season. The following are the awards. 

^ Plooms, one in each 1st. Mr. Charles Turner, Slough, with Madame 

Veatris, Duke of Devonshire, Alexander Magnus, RuUey’s Queen,TriompheBoyale,and 
Glory of Abingdon* 2nd* Mr* Charles Spencer, Thurlston, by Derby, with Royal 
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Sovemgii, Viotorift Eegina, Heroine, Pilot, Salvator Bosa, and Tiioi^lie Boyale. 3rd. 

E. L Lawrence, Hampton, with Bverard, Queen Charlotte, Kate Conner, Byzantium, 
Eoyale, and Vivid. 4th. Mr. H. Betteridge, Milton Hill, Abingdon, with 
Bioi^Boyal Sovereign, Friend, Triomphe Boyale, Havid, and Evcrard. 5th. Mr. 
Thomas Adathi, Derby, with Captain White, Aglaia, Gem, Duke of Devonshire, 
Salvator Eoaa, and Heroine. 6tn. Mr. Jose^ Hunt, High Wycombe, with Lady 
Denman, Camuae de Oroix, Sir Joseph Paxton, Princess Boyai, Bion, and Vivid. 

Twelve Bloome.--Ut Mr. Bcttcndge, with seedling (feathered byblmmen), seedling 
fflamed byblmmen), Sir B. Codrington, Heroine, Eoyal Sovereign, Bion, Eembrandt 
(Wood), Glory of Abingdon, Thalia, Charles Brown, Mountain Sylph, and Triomphe du 
Monde (or Pass Salvator Bosa). 2nd. Mr. Hunt, with Nora Crema, Gold Otm, Lady 
Stanley, David, Ulysses, Heroine, Violet, Quarto, Pilot, Brulant (Beteral), Princess 
Boyai, Lustre, and Lady Catherine Gordon. 3rd. Mr. B. Headly, with Chellaston, 
Penelope (Headly), Sarah (Headly), seedling, Aglaia feathered, Aglaia flamed, Duke of 
Devonshire, Pilot, Apollo (Headly), Platoff, Adonis (Headly), and Better than Fanny 
Goepel. 4th. Mr. Lymbe^, with Paul Pry, Shakspeare, Platoff, Vivid, Queen Char- 
lotte, Lorenzo, NepauLese Prince, Bosa Blanca, Triomphe Boyale, Comte de Vergennes, 
Joe Maltby, and La Vandicken. 6th. Dr. Sanders, with Smith’s Sir Bobert Peel, Sir 
James Watts, Princess Lamballe, Triomphe Boyale, Polyphemus, Caledonia, Walworth, 
Claudiana, Boyai George, Duke of Devonshire, Beinc d’Egypte, and Arid. Other com- 
petitors were Mr. Cols^, Norwich ; Mr. Allestree, Mr. Spencer, Mr. Thomily, and 
w. Barratt. 


MglUeen Bloom. — Ist. Mr. Charles Turner, with Alexander Magnus, Madame 
Vestris, Boea Blanca, Aglaia flamed, Duke of Devonshire, Triomphe Boyde, Aglaia 
feathered, Pilot, Princess Boyai, Strong’s King, Primo Bien du Noir, Sdim, Purple 
Perfection, Heroine, Delaforce’s King, Countess Harrington, Polyphemus, and Arlette. 
2nd. Mr. Lawrence, with Polyphemus, Vicar of Badford, Queen Charlotte, seedling 
(feathered bizarre), Mrs. Lymbery, Aglaia, Pilot, Claudiana, Madame Vestris, Maid of 
Orleans, Vivid, Violet Imperial, Friend, Armidia, seedling (bizarre), Heroine, Queen of 
the North, aud Sphinx. 3rd. Mr. Lymbery, with Platoff, Sir Joseph Paxton, Strong’s 
King, Paul Pry, Duke of Devonshire, Captain White, Mrs. Lymbery, Bacchus, Lady 
Denman, Lysoudre Noir, Ilepworth’s Sarah, Ci’owu Prince of the Netherlands, Comte 
de Vergennes, Aglaia, Agnes Cress well, Joe Maltby, Geraldine, and Lavinia. 

SiNoiiE Sr£ciM£ifs IN CLASSES. — leathered Bizarree: 1, Boyai Sovereign, Mr. 
C. Spencer; 2, ditto, Mr. T. Houghton; 8, ditto, Mr. Charles Spencer; 4, ditto 
ditto ; 6, Duke of Devonshire, Rev. S. Cresswell ; 6, Sphinx, ditto, Blamed Biearret: 
1, Boyai Sovereign, Mr. C. Turner; 2, Seedling, Mr. B. I. Lawrence; 8 ^uke of 
Devonshire, Mr. C. Turner ; 4, Pizarro, ditto ; 6, Selim, Mr. B. J. Lawrence ; 6, Poly- 
phemus, Mr. 0. Spencer, leathered Bybloemens : 1, Queen of the North, Mr. R. I. 
Lawrence; 2, Queen of the South, Mr. 3. Hunt; 3, Friend, Mr. B. I, Lawrence; 
4, Seedling, Mr. 11. Headly ; 6, Helen, Mr. Joseph Hunt ; 6, Eliza, Mr. Joseph Hunt ; 
burned Byhlxment : 1, Don Pedro, Mr. R. I. Lawrence ; 2, Princess Royal, Mr. C. 
Tomer; 8, David, Mr. Clarke; 4, Camarine, Mr. Lawrence; 6, Lord Denman, Mr. C. 
Spencer; 6, Princess Royal, Mr. C. Turner. Feathered Boeee : 1, Madame Vestris, 
Mr. Lawrence ; 2, Maiy Lamb, Bev. S. Cresswell ; 3, Heroine, Mr. C. Spencer ; 4, 
ditto, Mr. Houghton; 5, ditto, ditto ; 6, Heroine, Mr. C. Turner. Mamed Boses ^ 1, 
Lady Catherine Gordon, Mr. J. Hunt ; 2, Triomphe Boyale, Mr. C. Turner ; 3, Aglaia, 
Mr. Lawrence; 4, Triomphe Boyale, Mr. J. Hunt ; 5, ditto, Mr, C. Turner ; 6, Aglaia, 
Mr. Lawrence. ' 

PftEidSE P&1ZE8, SELECTED EEOM THE WHOLE EXHIBITION, — Feathered Biggrre : 
Boyai Sovereign, exhibited by Dr. Sanders, of Staines. Flamed Bixagre : Selim, ex- 
hibited by Hr. 0. Turner, Slough. Feathered Byhlosmen : Gem, exhibited by Mr. 
Thomas Allestree, Draycott. Flamed Byhloemen : David, exhibited by Mr. Betteridge 
Abingdon. Feathered Base i Maiy Lamb, exhibited by Mr. llLomas Allestree, Dra^ 
cott. FUmed Base : Lady Cathenne Gordon, exhibit^ by Mr. Joseph Hunt, High 
Wycombe. 

iSiur Breeders, JHmrnUar Bloome.-^Xsi, Mr. Headly, with six seedli^, 2nd. Mr. 
0. Turner, with Juliet, Salvator Bosa, Princess Boyai, Aide-de-Camp, l^ot, and Lady 
Stanley, 3rd, Mr. Sunt, with Willison’s King, Maid tff Orleans Lady Stanley, 
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Pilot, Counts of Harrington, and Joliet. 4t1i. Hr. BetteridgiSi with two seedlings, 
Pilot, Salvator Boss, Joliet^ and Sir Josqdi Paxton. ^ 

BRIEF REMARKS^ &o. 

Hints on the Bablt Plowkeino or Sxedlino Plants t obserircd 

an article in a late numher of your most useful and valuable Cabinet, entitied ^'Eemarks 
on Hybridizing Plants, by an Amateur Florist,** where he states that he directed his 
attention to the process last season with the Amaryllis^ Achimsnes, Verhena^lPuchsiat 
Vhlox^ JPelargoniuntt and others ;** and that now, this season^ he has, as the result, 
very numerous, and in almost en^ess variety, beautifully distinct flowers of the above, 
with the exception of the Amaryllis^ It is, in my opinion, of gi^t con^uence to all, 
and much more so to those who hybridize plants extensively, to obtain the result of 
their labours as soon as possible, and asceriain what value and properties the nu- 
merous seedling plants may possess, as we may be, and in all probability are, crowding 
our houses with hundreds of the same kind, and more likely thousands of pl^ts that 
are worse than those we have procured the seed from, and therefore hot worth heeping ; 
for I consider no seedling vanety worth house room and trouble that does not possess 
properties, either in form or colour, to mark it as a distinct and acceptable variety from 
any other yet produced ; for, during the last few years, we have seen the market inun- 
dated with all sorts of new flowers, many of them having no other recommendation than 
that they are new hybridized varieties, no attention being paid to whether they are better 
or worse than their parents. And as I have found from experience how difficult it now is, 
after the many beautiful hybridized varieties of all florists* flowers that have been sent 
dht, to obtain a new plant that can recommend itself either far its novelty in flue form 
or beauty of colour, or both combined, the great object of every one who raises seed- 
lings must be to have them to produce their flowers as soon as possible. Tet, notwith- 
standing all my care with seedling Fuchsias, Telargoniums, and some others, I cannot 
induce tiiem to flower until the second season, or about eighteen months after sowing, 
and sometimes longer. Under these circumstances, 1 should feel much obliged if your 
correspondent would favour me with a few hints to make my seedling Fuchsias and 
Felargoniutns flower early, as he has succeeded in flowering his of last summer’s sowing. 
This year I am following out a plan with some seedling Pelargoniums which were sown 
last season, about the end of July, viz., having given them a cool greenhouse all 
winter, I have them now planted out in gots in the open border, where they ore growing 
most luxuriantly, but as yet without showing any flower-buds. As the season 
advances, and before the cold weather sets in, I shall remove them to the neenhouse, 
where 1 expect them to flower before winter. I have also many seedling Mtchsias of 
last seasons sowing, but none of them have any indication as yet, nor do I expect them, 
to flower this season. Thus the greenhouse must be occupied with seedling plants, 
which may tnrn out to be such as I would never think to occupy a border in the garden 
with in summer, far less crowding greenhouses with in winter, to the detriment of other 
and finer plants. So a few hints from** An Amateur Florist** will oblige, also, An 
Amateur, lAncolnshire, ' 


FLOEAL OPEEATIONS FOE ATTGUST. ' 

Floitoe G-aeben. — If the weather continue hot and dry, it will be highlv neces- 
sary to administer copious supplies of wgter. This should be done towards the even* 
ing of each day, because the plants have then time to absorb the water ^dually, ind 
appropriate such portion as contribute to their wdl-being. It is onljr ^u extretitt 
cases that mter should be given in the morning, because it is then so qnickly exhale 
from the soil, as well as the leaves, that its refreshing and nutrimental properties are 
almost wholly wasted. A sprinkling overhead very early in the morning always 
benefit the plants, by assisting them to sustain the hot and dry triads. %mn-water is 
best, or that tVom bxl exposed pond or tank. I'^ere beds of plants hdve been repeatedly 
watered through a rose, the sumce of the soil will probably We hecohae crusted, and 
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almost impervious to moisture ; consequently! they ought to be stiiTcd over occasionally 
with ft small fork. A few annuals, as Mignonette^ etc., may now bo to bloom iu 
the autumn, also biennials to bloom neit year. 

Florists* Flowers. — Auriculas and rolganthus should be kept in the shade. At 
this season of the year the plants are oft^n attacked with grecn*fly ; dip the plants in a 
solution of tobacco-water or size-water. Tulips will have perfected their growth, and 
should now be taken up. Uanunculttses will require to be taken up as soon as their 
foliage has become withered and dry. Finiks may stiU bej)iped. Carnations and Ficotees : 
as the pods are fully formed and ready to open, secure them round with a ring of India 
rubber, gutta percha, or bass, to prevent their bursting on one side. When blown they 
should be shaded. Never suffer the plants to flag foiv want of water. Proceed with 
layering. FaJdias will require thinning out freely as •they advance in growth. If 
sprinkled overhead with soft water late in the evening, w'ith a fine rose or syringe, their 
luxuriance will be greatly promoted. Felargonmm that have shed their flowers should 
be cut down, disrooted, and potted in smaller pets, keeping the plants for a week in a 
close frame, to assist them in developing their new shoots, and cuttings may be put in, 
one in each sixty-sized pot, or prick them in a border, and pot as soon as rooted. Roses 
may now be budded \ moist weather being best for the operation. It is of importance 
that there should be a resemblance between the bud and the stock, as to the vigour of 
vegetative growth, in order to ensure a successful result. If a Rose of slow development 
is budded on a rampant brier, and all the strength of the latter is turned into the 
parasitical striugcr, health cannot be maintained, nor wiU a freely vegetating Bose submit 
to be impeded in its progress by a sluggish stocL Thin away surplus branches from all 
stocks not budded as early as possible, and get the branches strong and healthy. 

Forcing Stove. — 'Where stove and greenhouse plants afford suitable cutting, pro- 
pagation must now be pursued; as, generally speaking, it can be practised with the 
greatest success in the early rather than in the latter pai*t of the year. It should be 
remembered that the propagation of most plants is facilitated by the employment of 
bottom-heat and bell-glasses. Stove plants will derive gi*cat advantage from a partial 
shading during the glare of the day, and will be less liable to injury from drought. 
Many plants will require shifting, such as Jusiicias^ Clerodendrons, etc. Give plenty 
of Vr’ater at the roots, syringe often iu the evening, and keep the floors of the house and 
every part damp, to assist in maintaining a humid atmosphere. Bulbs of Amaryllis^ 
etc., should be put together in a pit or frame, where they will be near the glass, and 
where the influence of the sun, with a gradual diminution of water, will mature them. 
Never permitting the foliage to flag is a good criterion as to the quantity of moisture 
plants require ; keep as near that state as possible. 

Greenhouse, etc. — As a free ingress of air must necessarily be permitted during 
flue weather, its rapid circulation, conjoined with active solar heat, must cause a 
rapid ^ evaporation both from the plants and soil ; hence there exists a necessity of 
watering and syringing fr^uently. Encourage the growth of Azaleas and CamelUns 
by keeping them comparatiyely close (with shade daring sunshine), and supplying them 
liberally with moisture administered by the syringe. Propagate Foses by cuttings from 
those plants which have been forced, and place the plants in a rather shady situation, 
in order that they may have a period of rest for a few weeks. Calceolarias that have 
ceased blooming should be repotted ; cut off dead tops, place the plants in a situatiou 
where they can be shaded from hot sun, admitting it morning and evening, and seed 
should be sown, so as to have the plants strong, to endure winter ; such will bloom nea:t 
season, and be much more vigorous than plants raised from cuttings, (Jinerarias also 
that have done blooming should have the tops cut off, and be fumigated in a close frame, 
as they are often affected with green-fly ; after which the plants should bo turned out of 
the pots, and planted in a somewhat shady bed of good soil ; in the garden, also sow 
seed now ; the young plants will bloom early next spring. FJpacrises, Ericas, etc., now 
done blooming, may be cut in, to render them bushy. Chrysanthemums should now 
have -the leads stopped, to cause the production of side shoots, and make the plants 
bushy and dwarf. Greenhouse plants placed in the open air in pots should have occa- 
sional waterings at the under side of the foliage, to destroy or keep down red spider 
and green-fly, with weak size or glue water, and often with pure soft water. 
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ILLUSTRATION. 

LAYATERA MAEITIMA. — ToriixEroiiT. 

A CELEBiiATED pli^^sioliiu, nud pi’of lessor of botany in the King’s 
G-ardfu at Paris, from 1G8G to 1708, formed this genus, and named 
it in honour of his friends the two L waters, famous physicians 
and naturalists of Zurich. Previously the species had belonged to 
the genus AIalva, the Mallow, which is one of the orders of the 
natural ftjfstem of* botanical arrangement, viz., Malvaceae. This 
naiue Majca is by some said to bo derived from the Greek malache, 
solt, which comes from malacho^ to soften ; in allusion to the 
soltening and laxative proj)erties of the plant. Wo read in the 
Holy Scriptures («T oh, chapter xxx., verse 4) ‘‘ Who cut np 
mallows by the bushes, and juniper roots for their meat from 
which \ye learn that the mallow afforded food in early times to those 
-wanderiug tribes that pitched their tents in the wilderness. 

It is supposed by others that the name is derived from the 
Hebrew, in which language it is called Malluacli, from its saltness, 
malach being the llebj*ew word for salt ; and Geraud says, “ I am 
persuaded that the Latin word Malva comes from the Chaldee name 
Malluach. the ch binngleft out for the good sound’s sake.” 

Tlie Gn^eks and Homans ate the Mallow both boiled and raw in 
salads, so do the Chinese; and we are informed that a tree of the 
Mallow' lurnishes an abundant supply of food to the Egyptians. 
The Mallow, in Jloral language^ is made the emblem of a sweet or 
mild disposition, hence it foianed one of the funeral flowers of the 
ancients, and it became customary to plant it, along with the asphodel, 
around the graves and tombs of d('parted friends. 

The natural order Malvaceae contains many genera of very orna- 
mental and beautiful flowering plants, as the Jlihisciis, Ahutilon, 
Malva, J^avonia, Malope, Althaea, HollghocJc, Lavaiera, etc. 

The ^ very handsome and highly ornamental Lavatera we now 
llgure is a native of the south of Europe. It is an evergreen 

T 
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shrubby plant, and yboro permitted forms fine bushes from three to 
five feet liigb, and as miieb across, blooming in great profusion. It 
will flourish consiantly out doors in the warmer parts of Great 
Britain and lieland. It will also flourish in the coldest parts 
during spring and summer, then be taken up and ])rotected in a 
cool pit frame or greenhouse during winter. It flourishes when 
grown (‘ither in tlu' open bed or border, as well as when trained to 
a wall or tn llis. Small ])lauts in pots bloom very freely, and ai-c^ 
very showy in the greenhouse. It blooms fi’om the b(‘ginning of 
May to the end of summer, when properly treated, and it merits a 
])lace whert'ver it can W grown. Jt recpiires a dry substratum and 
a good rich light loam. 


BE^iABKS OK THE HAHIJA. 

in T. UrTOKR, ES(^ 

It would appear that plants like animals have only their day, and 
that even races as well as individuals, in the conrse of time, pass ofl* 
from the stage ul‘ ('xistence. Some of your readers and coit(‘- 
spondents may reeoll(‘ei vhen tlK‘ Hahlia was introdueod into lids 
eountry — according to Loudon, as early as the y(‘ar 1789— there was 
a species which found its way from ]Mcxico, muh'r the name oi' 
D. si/perjliin, and five other sj)ecies are enumerated, in his “ llortns 
Britanni(ais,'’ as h(‘ing introiliiced in 1S02 ; but it would appear that 
they were not much sought aftiu* lor soim^ ytTirs, as 1 n'meinhcr thai- 
a friend of mine, in tlie year 1815, purchased a plant of what was 
then called the IJ. fulgvns, for which he gave a guinea, and as it was 
then thought t(‘iider as Avell as scarce, it was jdanted in the con- 
servatory, where it attained the height of eight feet, with flowers 
scarce and diminutive, plainly showing that tin* ])lant was not in its 
•proper element. The following year ii was planted out of doors at 
the latter end of IMay, where it did veil, and flowered to perfection ; 
but it will ho reimunhered that the flower was single, as were also 
the flowers on its congeners, namely, the aurantia, lutca, (de. The 
colour of the flowers of the s])eei(‘s above' alluded to was a])pr()aeh- 
ing to orange, the fiilgens carrying the palm. 

Kow the above species will, I think, h(‘ allowt'd to ho a difti're'nt 
race altogether from tlie Dalilia now grown, as in tludr habits tlu'v 
were exceedingly dissimilar ; wh('ther or jK)t it ever re'ceived a dii- 
fcTont name, implying a diflerenfc (jenus^ 1 do not know, nor have I 
for many years seen any of the race growing, wh’icli makes mo almost 
conclude that it is extinct, at l(*asl iu this e( nutry. Jf it h(‘ otlu'r- 
wise, I should he glad, through the nu'diimi of the' Cabinet, 
to bo corn'eted, with any ohservalieuis eoinu'ctc'd with the' subject 
which may be interesting. 

About the above time alluded to (1815) my fnd'iul ju’oenred a 
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plant oi* the prosciil existing race of Dahlias ; it was a douhle purple. 
but by no means an elegant floAver. The colour was clingy, and 
the petals not well formed, tlie plant was also coarse in its habits ; 
however, seeds were preserved from it, and sown the following year 
on a slow hotbed. JMany of the seedlings Avero left in a group, 
and among them one produced a douhle, and beautifully formed 
purple llowt'r, the petals Avere nicely cupped, and altogether it Avas 
considered a first-rate arti(de. The foliage also recommended itself 
as being unhpie mul handsome. The following year I sent a plant 
of it to the llammorsmith Nursery, under the name of D, purpurea 
superha, and from tiumee it of course got extensively distributed ; 
hoAvever, soon after many other double varieties Avere raised, and the 
one above alluch'd to Avas, J suppose, soon lost sight of among the 
numei'ous competitors Avhich quickly made their appearance. 

Many handsome varieties since the above date have been raised 
and admired, hut siippUinted by others excelling in their approaches 
to a pejdect llower ; but hoAV frequently soever individuals may pass 
awa}' to make room for others, 1 should hope' the race Avill be pre- 
s(‘rved, as for an autumnal tloAAU'r it stands unrivalled in the opinion 
of manv. 


(JEllMlNATION OF SEEDS. 

v.\: A. I’uoFEssoi? or noTA^v, ix xohth nniTAix. 

Tni: subject of the present essay concerns a new mtdhod of further- 
ing tlie germination of seeds, in Avhich I have made some experiments, 
Avhicli I think may b(‘ beiielicial if better known ; and for the proper 
understanding of winch it Avill be necessary to preface the subject by 
a short explanation of the theory of the re])roduction of plants. In 
floAverless plants (the class thyptogainia of botanists) reproduction 
takes place by means of homogeneous masses of cellular substances, 
called sporulos or spores ; in ferns, c)ii the back of the leaf ; in mosses, 
in small eapsides or nrns ; and iii lieheiis and fungi, from tubes buried 
in the substance ot the plants. L nlike the germ of floAA'cring plants, 
they contain ]io cotyledon, radicle, or 2)liimnle ; and instead of groAA'ing 
nnilormly from two eonstant points of tlndr surface, they are mei’e 
masses ot cellular sul)staiu*e, aud send forth their roots from AAdiatcver 
place happens to have been covered, and the stem from that ])ortion 
('xposed to light. In the more simple forms ot* fungi and liehens 
the siibjeet is involved in siieli mystery, that manv have thence eou- 
tcuded lor cquiAmcal generation, or a common matter of A'cgetation, 
Avhich issues into various f;)rms, according to accidental circumstances'. 
It is, hoAvever, more consonant to obseiwation, and to the method and 
Avisdoin displayed by the Creator in those parts of his Avorks moi’(‘ 
tangible to our souses (especially when Ave take into consideration the 
millions ot luillions of s])orules contained in a single fungus as the 
common ])ufl-ball, or the many hundreds in the common filue fnno'us 
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of the cheese), to suppose that they are reproduced by myriads of 
inicioscopic pores floating in the atmosphere, dispersed by currents 
of air, and only called into existence when the accidental circum- 
stances of moisture, putrefaction, etc., necessary to their development 
are present. 

In flowering plants reproduction takes place by means of the germ 
or embryo contained in seeds, and in the tubers and bulbs of the 
root. In the seed, the germ developes into radicle or root, and plumule 
and stem, between which is an axis connecting the two, and commu- 
nicating with the cotyledons or seed-lobes, which contain the food 
destined to nourish the young plant till able to extract nourishment 
from the groimd for itself. A deposition of this food is likewise 
laid up in the cells of the bulb or tuber, and to it the general name of 
albumen, from its fancied resemblance in functions to the white of an 
egg, has been given. It is generally enclosed in a hard or bony case, 
for protection from injury (but which is not necessary to the growth 
of the germ), and consists of mucilage or gum, sugar, and fecula or 
starch, which are all convertible substances, consisting of different 
proportions of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, which, by chemical 
analysis, have been found to stand as under, viz. — 

Carbon. Oxygen. Hydrogen. 

Gum to consist of 42*23 50*81 6*93 

Sugar - • 42*27 5063 6*90 

Starch • 42*55 49*68 6*77 

By the continued deposition of carbon, very ripe seeds and tubers 
contain more starch or flour than unripe seeds ; and from the dilH- 
culty of reducing starch again into mucilage, which must take place 
in the vegetating process, before it can be rendered a soluble food for 
the young embryo, ripe seeds will be foimd to keep longest, and to 
survive accidents of bad treatment better than unripe seeds ; which, 
however, from having their food in a state more easily rendered solu- 
ble, are foimd both in seeds and tubers to spring more quickly, and if 
sufficiently far advanced, with more vigour, than ripe seeds or tubers. 
In the process of germination, when carried on in the usual manner, 
if a seed is picked up, the cotyledons will be found filled with a soft 
mucilaginous substance, generally of a milky colour and sweetish 
taste. This is the food of the young embryo reduced into a soluble 
state, and is conveyed through the vessels of the cotyledon to the 
axis, and thence to the radicle and stem. On the quantity of this 
food furnished depends the vigour with which the young plant will 
shoot ; and hence the best means of reducing the albumen of the 
seed or tuber into a soluble food in the speediest manner, and in the 
greatest quantit}’, is the neatest desideratum to arrive at in prosecut- 
ing our inquiries after the best method of furthering the process of 
germination. The starch and sugar must be reduced to mucilage ; and 
from an inspection of the table, it will be found necessary that carbon 
must be aostracted, and oxygen and hydrogen added ; and accord- 
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ingly it is found tliat in germination carbonic acid gas is given off, 
the air is deprived of part of its oxygen, and water, yielding hydrogen 
and oxygen, is absorbed. Air, heat, and moisture are all necessary, 
and likewise the exclusion of light. The air yields the oxygen neces- 
sary in abstracting the carbon, in the state of carbonic acid, from 
starch, and converting it into sugar and mucilage, which may be 
familiarly illustrated in the sweetness of malting grain and germinat- 
ing potatoes. A heat of 160 degrees is required to reduce starch to 
solubility ; and it is not generally known how such heat is usually 
acquired. The disengagement of the oxygen sets caloric free, and 
hence seeds moistened and thrown into a heap to germinate are 
found to generate a great heat. Alkalies are also found useful in 
furthering the process, and are generated whilst it is going on. Per- 
haps, also, the starch is more soluble in its state of combination than 
when extracted ; and, to all perceptible causes, we must add that vital 
energy so everywhere necessary, and so little known. 

In soils which have been properly prepared, by being broken into 
very small particles, confined air is generated, which so increases the 
heat as to be perceptible even to the touch ; and hence the benefits of 
well-pulverized ground, and of covering with pieces of glass, and 
fiower-saucers, etc., to increase the heat and retain the moisture, 
and thus further greatly the vegetation of the seeds ; and hence the 
different quantities of heat and moisture requisite for seeds, according 
as they are dry and farinaceous, or oily and mucilaginous. Very dry 
farinaceous seeds, as the Acacia, and others of that tribe, are benefited 
by immersion in boiling water ; and hence the reason why either heat 
or moisture of itself is not sufficient, and even hurtful if carried to 
excess, either in the germination of seeds or the bud or embryo of 
the tuber of the potato, as lately illustrated in the three last consecu- 
tive springs, in which, from the drought and heat acting on the sub- 
stance of the newly cut tuber, without the advantage of moisture, 
the albumen has not been reduced into a soluble food, or in such 
small quantities as not to be sufficient to produce the development 
of the bud or shoot. 

I now come to that part of the subject where, from the explana- 
tion already given, I hope it will be in my power to explain the 
reasons why I w’as induced to try the experiments I set out with taking 
notice of, and ivhich I hope will be found, on proper trial, to be very 
beneficial. It is to seeds damaged by being too long kept in a dry 
state, or hurt by too much fire heat, or heat of the sun, that my 
attention has been principally directed. It has been often recom- 
mended to apply substances readily yielding oxygen ; and I have 
myself tried oxalic acid frequently, but without any perceptible effect ; 
and from experiments lately instituted, it appears that more than tho 
quantity of oxygen, or about one- third contained in common air, is 
not beneficial, though this proportion is absolutely necessary. 

Experiments lately made by Mr. Charles Maituen, and narrated 
in Brewster's Journal of Science, showed that the negative or 
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alkaline pole of a battery caused seeds to vegetate iu much less time 
than the positive, and lie ^vas thence induced to experiment on seeds 
in glasses filled with acetic, nitric, and sulphuric acids, and also in 
water rendered alkaline by potash and ammonia. In the alkaline the 
seeds vegetated in thirty hours, and were well developed in forty ; 
while in the nitric and sulphuric, they took seven days ; and even 
after a month they had not begun to grow in the acetic acid. The 
great benefit of the alkalies in hastening the germinating process 
being thus so apparent, I was induced to experiment on lime ; a very 
easily procured alkali, and which I reckoned to be more efficient than 
any other, from the 'well-known affinity of quick, or newly slacked 
lime for carbonic acid. Lime, as taken from the quarry, consists of 
carbonate of lime, or lime united to carbonic acid, and, in the act 
of burning, tbe (*arbonic acid is driven ofi*; and hence the great 
affinity of newly slacked lime for carbonic acid. I depended there- 
fore OH this affinity to extract the carbon from the starch, assisted by 
moisture in aid of the heat disengaged in this process, and also in 
the above 'v\*ell-attested effects of alkaline substances in hastening 
the process of vegetation ; and in the spring of 1835, having a quantity 
of old spruce fir seed, I Avas determined to try the experiment. 

It is well known by nurserymen that the seed of the spruce fir 
Avill scarcely vegetate the third year, although kept in the cones ; 
but, in the present instance, the seed had bee]i out of the cones 
during ail that time ; and the year before, or second year of the seed, 
had been so weak, that although Avell damped, and sown a great deal 
thicker than usual, in a favourable state of the weather, and in ground 
in good condition, still it came througli very thin, yellow in the 
colour, so weak as scarcely to be able to free its cotyledons from the 
gi’ound, and not producing one-tliird of a crop. Thus, under ordinary 
circumstances, after keeping the same seed a year longer, avc had little 
reason to think it worth soAving. I, however, caused the seed to be 
Avell damped a fcAv days before sowing, and tlien added slacked lime, 
the influence of Avhich AA^as m)t long in being manifest. Tlie year 
before, Avhen the two years old s(‘ed liadbceii damped, it sAvelled none, 
but acquired a mouldy smell ; on the contrary, the third year, after 
the quick-lime had been added, it swelled off plump and full, and had 
all the SAvect smell of fresh germinating seed. Jt Avas soAvn very 
thick, but the plants started fresh and vigorous through the covering 
of soil, of a dark grecii colour, and in such quantity as to produce a 
crop much thicker than usual ; and the plants grew and tlirove as 
A^'ell as in the first year of the seed. I tried the same experiment 
this year, but, from the unprecedented long-continued dry Aveather, 
it had not a fair trial ; although, hoAveA^er, four years old, the crop is 
still about the same thickness as some fresh Scotch pine seed soAvn 
on tlie same day beside it, and the plants equally strong. I tried it 
on some magnolia seed, the seedlings of which have this year groAvn 
Avith more than their accustomed vigour. As the whole of the plants 
may be seen, for very little trouble, in our nursery grounds (at Jvil- 
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marnock), and as the good effects, I think, have been made apparent, 
I hope it will not be considered trespassing too far on your time to 
give a detail of the method I would like pursued. Let it be under- 
stood that the nature of the experiment applies only to seeds in 
which the albumen has become liard and dry, from long keeping, 
kiln-drying, exposure to a hot sun in crossing the equator, etc., and 
not to such as have been wasted, and the albumen destroyed or 
damaged by moisture, heating in a green state, etc., or when it is 
wanted to hasten the ordinary process of vegetation in seeds that are 
tardy. Let the seed to be experimented on be spread on a floor, or 
in a box or saucer, according to quantity, and thoroughly damped 
(more or less according to the nature of the seed, as to its naturally 
dry or oily condition) ; let the whole be Avell mixed together so as 
every seed may receive its proportion of moisture, from one-eighth to 
one-tenth of the bulk ; and mix the seed again well, so that each 
may receive its proportion of lime ; lay it up in a heap, and when it 
begins to get dry, have it turned and mixed, and again damped ; and 
continue this process for a longer or shorter time, according to the 
known habits of tlie seed as to speediness in vegetation, observing 
not to let it lie long in a dry state, in which the lime is rather preju- 
dicial ; and I feel confident, if these instructions are attended to, the 
result will be beneficial. Btdbrc quitting the subject, I would like to 
call attention to the immense use of alkalies in the vegetable economy. 
We have seen th(?ir use in furthering the germination of seeds ; and 
lately has been narrated in our newspapers the good effects of quick- 
lime sprinkled over tlie newly cut tubers of the potato: but it is in 
preparing the food of the plant, or in rendering manure into a solu- 
ble food for the plant, that their greatest benefits are to be found. 
The different constituents of plants (starch, sugar, mucilage, and 
lignine, or fibrine) are all composed of various proportions of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen. The water absorbed by the root yields 
liydrogen and oxygen ; and carbon being the only substance thus 
wanted, it lias been tried to afford it, by exhibiting to the spongioles 
of the root carbonic acid gas in its pure state : but its quantity has 
always been undimiuished, until mixed up with alkalies in a sapona- 
ceous matter, in somewhat of the proportions found to exist in 
manures of the kinds most beneficial to plants . — Kilmctrnoclc Jout'nal, 


CULTURE OF J.1LIUM8. 

n y A IS OUT ii-o o u n t k y f b i e n. 

Ltlium is a genus comprised of bulbous-rooted perennial plants ; 
it belongs to the sixth class Hexandria, and the first order Mono- 
ffjfnia ; it also ranks in the natural order of LiliacecB^ and is divided 
into the following sections 

Section contains — Lilium candidum, Coumiou White Lily ; 
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L. Cateabsei, Cateaby’s Lily ; L. biilbiferuin, Bulb-bearing or Orange 
Lily. 

Section 2nd contains — Liliuni Japonicuin, Japan LUy ; L. pom- 
ponium, Pomponian Lily ; L. chalcedonicum, Scarlet Martagon 
Lily; L. auperbum, Superb Martagon Lily; L. tigrinum, Tiger 
Lily. 

Section Srd contains — Lilium Camschatense, Kaintscliatka Lily ; 
L. Philadelphium, Philadelphian Lily. 

Section Mh contains — Lilium Martagon, Purple Martagon Lily ; 
L. Canadense, Canadian Martagon Lily. 

All the species and their varieties are capable of being increased 
by planting offsets of the root, and by seed, to obtain new varieties. 
Their roots afford plenty of offsets every year, and may be taken off 
annually^ but once in tivo or three years is better, unless they are 
more immediately wanted. The proper time for this operation is 
autvmn^ when the flowering is over, and the stalks decayed, either 
by separating the offsets from the mother bulb, which remains un- 
disturbed, or by takmg the whole of the bulbs up and separating all 
the offsets, small and great, from them ; the small offsets being 
then planted in beds a foot asunder and three inches deep, to remain 
a year or two, and the large bulbs planted in the borders again 
singly ; the offsets in the nursery beds, too, having obtained size and 
strength for flowering in perfection, may be planted out where they 
are w'anted to bloom. 

Sowing of the seed is chiefly practised with the Martagons, in 
order to obtain new varieties ; it must be done in autumn, soon 
after the seed is ripe, in pots or boxes of light rich sandy soil, 
placing the pots in a sunny sheltered situation all winter, re- 
freshing them at first often with water. The plants will appear 
in the following spring, about April ; then remove them to wnere 
they will receive only the morning sun during the summer, giving 
moderate waterings in August. The bulbs should be transplanted 
into nursery beds in flat drills, an inch deep, and three or four inches 
asunder, when, as the bulbs will be very small, scatter the earth and 
bulbs together into the drills, covering them with earth to the 
above depth, and after having grown in this situation till the August 
or September following, they should be transplanted into another 
bed, placing them eight or nine inches each way asunder, to remain 
to show their first flowers, after which tliey niay be finally planted 
out into the pleasure-ground borders, beds, or flower gardens. 
Seedlings of the other sorts may be raised the same way ; and in order 
to obtain new varieties^ impregnation of the different kinds must be 
duly attended to when their blossoms are in due perfection. The 
hulb»hearmg kinds may also be increased by the little bulbs which 
are produced at the axils of the leaves^ without taking up the bulbs ; 
this is the case with the Tiger Idly, etc. The same method of 
planting and general culture answers for all the different sorts. 

The most proper time, as has been already noticed, for planting 
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and transplanting the blooming bulbs is in autumn, when their 
flowers and stalks have decayed, which is generally about September, 
the bulbs having then been at rest for a short space of time. If 
required, however, the bulbs may be kept out of ground till October 
or J^ovember ; the White Lilies^ however, do not succeed well if kept 
long out of the earth, and all the others are better when planted 
again as soon as possible. They must always be planted singly^ as 
they soon increase by offsets into large bunches, disposing them 
in an assemblage in difterent parts of the borders, and towards the 
fronts of the principal shrubbery clumps ; placing them about 
four inches deep, and at suitable distances from one another, 
judiciously intermixing the diflerent sorts, planting some forward 
and others more backward, to effect the greater show and variety. 
Some may likewise be planted in different beds by themselves, 
twelve or fifteen inches asunder, either of several sorts together, or 
each kind in distinct beds, or be arranged in separate rows of a sort. 

After being planted out, few of the sorts require any particular 
culture, as they are capable of bearing all weathers at every season. 
It is necessary, as some of them run up with pretty tall slender 
stalks, to support them with sticks, so as to preserve effectually 
their upright position, by which their flowers will appear to the 
best advantage. Some of the more tender sorts, as L. CatesbaDi, 
L. Japonicum, L. Canadense, and L. Philadelphium, should, however, 
be protected in severe winters, by applying tanner’s bark, or some 
other similar substance, over their roots. 

All the kinds, as has been said, should remain undisturbed two or 
three years, or longer, as they flower stronger after the first year, and 
having increased by offsets into large bunches, many stalks will rise 
from each bunch, so as to exhibit a larger cluster of flowers ; it is, 
liowever, proper to take up the bulbs every four years at least, both 
for propagation and to disburthen the main bulbs, and give them 
room to take their proper growth in. 

They are all valuable as plants of ornament, from the beauty of 
their flowers, as well as having a noble appearance. They are, of 
course, proper ornaments for the pleasure ground, and when the 
different sorts are properly intermixed, they effect a most elegant 
variety, succeeding each other in bloom for several months. W^hen 
wanted particularly for shady or close places, the common White 
Lily, Orange Lily, and the common Martagons, are the most 
proper, as they thrive under trees. The Orange Lily also answers 
well in small gardens, in the midst of buildings in towns and cities. 
Besides planting the different sorts for the beauty of their flowers, 
many of the stripe-leaved White Lily should be placed towards the 
fronts of the most conspicuous parts of the bed or border, for the 
beauty of their leaves in autumn, winter, and spring, which, disposed 
alternately with the common White Lily, whose leaves are entirely 
green^ produce a most striking effect. 

The above Lilies flourish in a mixture of good rich loam and 
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saud/ peat, and must always have a dry substratum ; it is also 
advisable at each rej^lanting to ha^ e them iu a new situation, or 
renewed soil. In dry seasons particular attention must be paid to 
watering the soil ; ibr if t!ie foliage once shrivel from drought, it 
soon perishes, and the plants become unsightly. I have found that 
a good layer of jiioss laid over the bulbs is very beneficial, keeping 
the bulbs cool and moist. 


TREATMEOT OF CAMELLIAS, 
nr THE roEEMA^^ or a London nuesehy. 

X C'oiiREsroNDENT having recently requested information on this 
subject, has induced me to forward you an account of the best mode 
ot growing this very splendid tribe of plants. 

Soil. —1 never have the soil sifted, but broken well with the spade, 
tliis admits the water to pass througli readily ; whereas when the soil 
is finely sifted, it soon closes up, the water beconica stagnant in it, 
and renders it sour and unhealthy, unless a considerable iiortion of 
sand he added, wliicli makes the compost too poor for the healthy 
growth of the plants. The following proportions of compost I grow 
theni ill most vigorously. To a barrowful of turty loam, two years 
old from the time of paring from the jiasture or common land, I 
add lialf a barrowTul of well-rotted liothed dung, lialf a barrowful of 
peat and leaf-mould, and a quarter of a barrowful of fine white 
sand, usually called Calais sand. This is suitable for plants of all 
ages. 

Vropagation . — This is readily done either by cuttings, layers, 
inarching, grafting, budding, or the seeds. The best plan of in- 
creasing any of the kinds is by iiiarclimg, being tlie most certain 
method. 

Cuttings . — The single red for stocks to inarch upon is easily struck. 
Plants of other kinds raised from cuttings do not alw'ays grow so 
vigorously, as when they are inarched, grafted, or budded upon stocks 
of the single red. This kind producing a much greater proportion 
of fibrous roots than the other kinds do, consequently a greater 
quantity of food is received by the plant. The best period for taking 
off tlu^ cuttings is wliou the now shoots have reached their length of 
growth, and the wmoJ is just become firm, then I cut them off hori- 
zontally, close at the place wlieiv they pu.shed from last ; cuttings of 
tins description are geiierall}" to be obtjiined about May, or early in 
•Tune. Loam and white sand, in equal proj)ortioii8, are suitable for 
striking in. The pots arc ahvays well drained ; after inserting them 
tightly into the soil, they are placed in a cool frame for a week, and 
then plunged iu a hotbed frame, or bark pit. When they liave struck 
root, which is iLsually indicated by tlie pushing of new slioots, tlicy 
are potted oft’ into small pots, in tlie compost above named, and 
placed iu a greenhouse or cool frame, w licre they can be shaded 
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for a short time. As the plants advance in growth, they are repotted 
every year. 

Budding . — Tliis is done in the usual method of budding other 
trees. A bud is selected from a young vigorous shoot that has per- 
fected its wood. After budding, the plants are placed in a gentle 
hotbed frame, turning the buds from the sun. When the stock 
begins to grow, the top is pinched off, to cause the sap to flow to the 
bud. When the bud has pushed an inch or two, the top of the stock 
is cut ofi* about an inch above where it was inserted, cutting the 
stock in a sloping manner from the bud. 

Grafting . — This is done by taking a scion and cutting a sliort 
tongue about three inches from the bottom, a similar tongue is made 
in the stock ; after being fixed and tied, and clayed or mossed, where 
tongued together, in the usual mode of grafting, tiie bottom portion 
of tlie scion is placed in a suspended phial filled ’v\dth water ; this is 
supplied regularly afterwards, and it affords a considerable suppoi*t to 
the scion, and assists its union. The plant is placed in a gentle 
hotbed frame, or moist plant stove. When the graft has pushed 
two inches, the head of the stock is cut aw'ay similar to those 
budded. 

Inarching . — This is the best and generally adopted method. Just 
before the plants begin to grow in April or May, this operation is per- 
formed. Young stocks about a quarter of an inch in diameter are 
placed around a plant, and after cutting a B7naU ])ortion from the 
branch and from tlie stoclc, in order to place them firmly together, a 
very short tongue' is made in each, iuid after fitting they are tied 
tightly together, and a little moss is bound over each part, and after- 
wards kept moist. AYlien the scion has pushed a little, it is cut 
about half-w'ay tlirough, and in a fortnight afterwards cut clean away 
from the parent plant, and soon after the head of the stock is cut 
away near the place of union. 

Increase hg Seed . — This is obtained from the single and semi-double 
flowers, the former for stocks to Avork upon, and the hitter fur 
obtaining neAv and desirable varieties ; or, in case nothing new is raised, 
still the plants do for stocks. The seeds usually require to remain 
two years before they vegetate ; occasionally they will stn’ke the 
first season. I place the seed in a cool frame the first year, ami a hot- 
hod frame the second. When the young plants are two inches high 
1 pot them ofi‘ singly into small pots, place them in moist heat for a 
Aveck or two, and then take them into a greenhouse. 

When the plants raised by* any of the above methods liave grown 
a foot high, T pinch ofi’ the top bud of each of the leading shoots, 
a leader is afterwards retained to each, and the plant is permitted 
to grow as high as required ; but attention is constantly paid to 
stopping the lead, as also lateral branches, so as to keep the plants 
bushy. 

Repotting the Plants . — In shiftiug the plants, 1 ahvays give a pot 
two sizes larger, so iluit there is about au inch clear all round the 
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ball. The balls are left entire, exccj^ting patting them gently with 
the hand round the sides, so as to loosen the ends of the fibrous 
roots. An inch deep of drainage is placed at the bottom of each 
pot ; this attention is very essential. I have sometimes^ raised moss 
for the purpose, which answers well. The time of potting is always 
performed when the plants have ceased hlooming. The plants^ are then 
placed in a stove of about sixty -five degrees of heat by night, and 
seventy by day. When the new shoots have ceased growing, the heat 
is increased to seventy-five by night, and eighty by day ; this causes 
the shoots to produce a profusion of flower-buds, which will also be 
plumper than if not thus attended to. The young shoots are not 
allowed to grow till they become firm, before the heat is increased, 
but this must be done immediately on perceiving that they have ceased 
to grow longer. I keep them in this situation for about a month, and 
then gradually inure tliem to the greenhouse, and finally to the open 
air, where tliey are kept till wanted to flower in the autumn or 
early winter, or housed in October, for blooming at the usual season 
in spring. 

"V^en I place the plants out of doors, they are put upon a bed of 
coal-ashes or sand, six inches deep ; this prevents worms entering 
into the pots. 

The Camellia, like the Orange, likes frequent syringing over the 
tops. From this a considerable quantity of nutrition is imbibed, by 
keeping the pores open. In watering the soil, this is never done till 
it is perceived they are hecoming dry ; then a plentiful supply is given, 
the water being about the temperature of the situation where the 
plants are. When the plants are in blossom bud, if they are allowed 
once to flag, the buds are almost certain to drop, particularly those 
most advanced to a state of blooming. The bud will not generally 
fall ofi* then, but having received damage at the centre of it, it will 
be found, on examination, even if it remain on the plant till near 
expansion, that the centre is decayed. If the plant be kept saturated 
with water for a short time, this will damage the buds and cause them 
to drop. This damage is often sustained if there is not a good 
drainage in the pot, or if the soil be very fine and adhesive. A 
sudden transition from a low temperature to a ver}’^ high one, or the 
contrary, fi'om heat to cold, will also damage the buds, and render 
them liable to drop. 

When a plant becomes too high or straggling, it may be safely cut 
in ; this I always do when it has done blooming. I then place the 
plant in an increased temperature to ttau.se it to push. When I see 
the buds pushing, I then repot it into a larger pot. This is a much 
better plan than repotting at the time of cutting in, for when both 
operations are performed together, the plant is sometimes so aftcctcd 
as to die, or only partially to push shoots ; but by the method I prac- 
tise I never had the least defect occur to a plant. 

The brown scaly insect sometimes attacks the Camellia ; this I rub 
off*, and wash the plant with soapsuds aud sulphur. When the 
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green fly attacks the ends of the shoots, I apply a sprinkling of 
diluted tobacco-water. The red spider seldom attacks the plant, but 
a forcible washing with the syringe, at the under side of the foliage, 
destroys this insect. 

As the Camellia will flourish, whether grown in a stove, conserva- 
tory, greenhouse, cool frame, sitting-room, or in the open air, as 
freely as a common Laurel, and all the kinds being splendid flowering 
plants, I hope my remarks will not only lead to a more extended 
culture of this magnificent and showy genus, but, if strictly followed, 
I am confident, to a most successful mode of culture. 


PEEPAIIING BEDS FOB THE GEOWTH OP PLOWEES. 

BY A nobleman’s FLO WEB GABDENEB. 

In situations upon lawns, etc., a profuse bloom is a most desirable 
object, and in order to eflect that the best tillage is essential. 
Por all strong-rooted jilants, such as Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Salvias, 
Calceolarias, etc., the bed should be half a yard deep, at least, of good 
unctuous, but not binding, loamy soil. The fleshy kinds of plants, as 
Lobelias, etc., delight in rotten leaf-soil mixed with loam, and the fine 
hair-like plants, as Heaths and American shrubs, require what is 
termed heath-soil, with a portion of light fibrous earth. When the 
beds are first formed, this preparation will do for two or three seasons, 
w ith the usual supply of a portion of ’svell -rotted manure to the loamy 
and leaf-mould bods. What, however, is most essential to the pro- 
motion of a fine display of flowers is, that after this period there 
should be a yearly removal of a portion of the soil from the bed, and 
an addition of fresh, of the character each bed requires, whether loam, 
vegetable, or heath-soil. Manure alone may stimulate to vigour, but 
the fresh soil gives a richness of verdure in foliage, and colours in 
flowers, that the former cannot produce, besides a much greater pro- 
fusion of bloom. I have had twenty years’ practice as a flower 
gardener in one of the first-rate establishments in England, and 
experience has annually confirmed the advantages of such attention 
in a suitable soil. The best method to pursue is yearly to obtain, 
in winter, a proper quantity of fresh turfy soil from the meadow, and 
heath-soil from the moor, etc. ; to have it laid up in heaps fully 
exposed to the w’ eather, where it may receive sun, air, and rain. This 
being mixed up^ as laid at first, with about one quarter of rotten horse- 
dung, and when for Eose-beds cow-dung is an excellent provision, to 
reinforce the beds with. This attention will most amply repay by the 
beauty it eftects. I am confident if persons will but give it a trial 
once, they will not regret, but be induced to continue an annual inter- 
change of the soil. I must not omit to state that in all cases there 
must be a dry substratum ; if it is not naturally so, it must be formed 
of broken stones, pieces of bricks, etc. 
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PROPAGATING THE TREE P^EONT. 

BY MOK9. MAUPOTL, OP BOLO, ON THE BBEKTA, IK ITALY, 

AN EXTRACT BY CLERICUS. 

Ik the month of April I take oiF (close to their origin) the young 
shoots which show for flower, at which time they are about five, six, 
or eight inches long. After having stripped off most of their leaves, 
and cut off the flower-bud, I plant them in a northern aspect, and 
cover them with a frame and a bell-glass. The next day I water them ; 
but as the situation is, of course, moist, the waterings need not bo 
frequently repeated. Great care must be taken to prevent the growth 
of moss, and therefore' it is desirable to give them a little air occa- 
sionally from sunrise till seven or eight o’clock in the morning. By 
the following month of October they are well rooted, and they may 
then be planted out, or left where they are, if they have sufficient 
ground-room. By this metliod I do not lose above one cutting out 
of twelve. Experience has taught me that the young and vigorous 
shoots vrhich have no flower-buds do not strike so well; and the 
reason seems to be that the suppression by the flower-bud causes an in- 
creased determination of sap to the base of the cutting. 


C0MP08T BEST SUITED TO SUCCULEXPS. 

BY AK AMATEUR OABUEXEK. 

Br this title may be understood an immeuse tribe of j)laiits formerly 
considered tenants of the dry stove, but now found to be mor(‘ 
hardy than the Geranium. But it is proposed tt> re.striet tliis 
inquiry to the Gactew^ as sufficiejitly eomprelicusive for the present 
purpose. 

There are many persons now living who may remember the time 
when our greenhouses or stoves coilUI exhibit few yjeeimeiis of tlie 
Cacteas, except tl)c common creeping Cereus, the Melon, and Toreli 
Thistles, and the Indian Fig. Now', however, tlie case is w i(lel\ 
different ; for such has been the success of coll(‘ctors, and so great iV 
the facility wnth which the genera are propagated, and varied hy cross 
impregnation, that it w'ould be vain to attejnpt a list of species and 
almost endless varieties. 

Having, then, so much choice among a stdection of surpassing 
beauty, it becomes an object of consequence to determine pretty 
accurately the soil that will generally succeed w ith all the varietit‘s : 
but herein, as almost always happens, cultivators ar(‘ at variance ; y(‘l, 
m I do not pretend to dictate, and ever desin* to ‘Met well alone,” I 
shall be content to allude to what 1 have seen and heard. 

Formerly it was the custom to make j)rcltv free iis(» of old mortal* 
scraped from bricks or walls, incorporated with loam ; then it was 
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roundly asserted that good, soft, or sandy loam^ mixed up mth frag- 
ments of broken bricks, formed the most healthy bed for the roots. 
Other writers, andpractioal gardeners, got ridaltogetherof lime rubbish, 
and retained but little loam ; they advised, and many now use, the best 
or richest peat,** as peat-mould is colled, with rotten manure, 
and give water freely, in the growing season, with liquid manure. 

Be the soil what it may, certain it is that it should be pressed 
Hrrnly around the roots with the hands, till the ball be solid fmd 
compact ; and Httle or no water ought to be given between October 
and Ap^, during which period frost of two or three dearees will 
little affect the plants ; good drainage is also most essential. 

But I am sure that the herbage of Cacti (if so it may be called) is 
greatly affected by the soil. In some collections one observes the 
tint of almost every plant to be a dull, brownish-green, and the tex- 
ture flaccid ; in others, it is of a full deep verdure, with every appear- 
ance of vigorous health. Conversing on this subject with a very 
successful grower, one who had pre-eminently beautuul specimens of 
JEpiphyllmt truncatum grafted upcn Fereshia aculeata^ I was told 
that “ loam spoiled all the Cacti, and turned the plants brown.** My 
experience for years tended to confirm this observation ; but time has 
not been given to confirm the truth of another remark, which I thus 
communicate, that your readers may experimentize for themselves. 
My friend said, “ Take equal quantities of very old block manure^ and of 
the strongest lime rubbish from old walls, the older the better ; mix 
them thoroughly, and add about one-sixth of unctuous loam. In 
this compost your plants will recover colour, be altcays green^ and 
bloom abundantly.’* At all events, my informant’s plants make good 
his words ; and we shall attain the present object if this paper excite 
the notice of observant and candid horticulturists. 


THE BEST SEASON EOE TEANSPL ANTING TREES, 
SHRUBS, ETC. 

SuBSCEiBEB. Which season do you prefer, spring or autumn, for 
transplanting trees r You have had some experience in this matter, 
and as I find my neighbours difter much in their opinions, I am 
anxious to have your advice. 

Editob. It is true there are various opinions upon this 
matter. Many men, indeed a greater portion of those who give 
such advice, sometimes rather (Jogmatically, never planted more 
than a dozen trees, and those not more than once or twice in their 
lives — w'hen, perliaps, making their garden around their dwelling — 
and as they, of course, chose the season they thought the best, 
whether autumn or spring, they advise all to do as they did. Their 
evidence is ex parte ; for they never took hold of the thing experi- 
mentally — planting fall and spring for a series of successive years ; 
the only w'ay to test such a question. 
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SfTB. So I should think ; but I find, too, people not only differ as 
regards the general season of planting, but as regards the kinds of 
trees auit^ to the season. 

Ed. Yes. I am aware of that : one cultivator states that he pre- 
fers the spring for all kinds of trees ; another, that he prefers the 
&U ; a third prefers the fall for everything except peaches ; and others 
would set out everything in the autumn except ztone fruit. 

Sub. True ; and it is for this very reason that there are so many 
opinions that I wish to know which season you prefer, and, if not too 
much trouble, to give the reasons that have guided you in your 
choice. 

Ed. Willingly. It is a rule we have always adopted in our 
horticultural operations, never to do anything unless it can be justi- 
fied upon some principle. This hap-hazard Mnd of gardening — doing 
what others have done before us — or following the advice of every 
writer who gives his year’s experience to the public, is what we never 
practise, unless accounted for on good and sound reasons. 

Sub. I have not read your Magazine without learning that long 
ago, and therefore ask the question in regard to transplanting trees ; 
for, beyond the mere ipse dixit of the many that the fall or the spring 
is best because it is, I have been unable to learn why one season is 
better than the other, or why both are not good alike. 

Ed. You will bear in mind that winter often leaves the ground in 
such a wet and sodden state that transplanting cannot be well done 
for some days, and frequently a fortnight is as good as lost. While 
in the autumn the ground is dry, loose, and friable, and the opera- 
tion of transplanting can be done in half the time — and infinitely 
better too — than it can in the spring. 

Sub. True enough. This condition of the soil in autumn never 
occurred to me ; its wet state has always kept back my work in 
spring. Then I understand you to say you would plant both fall and 
spring. 

Ed. Yes, both. 

Sub. But you do not mean to say you have no preference of one 
over the other ? 

Ed. Certainly not. You have not heard me through. My object is 
to show that if autumn planting is no better than spring, or even 
not as good, it is necessary that a good deal of it must be done then 
where large quantities are to be set out. I decidedly prefer the autumn 
for transplanting all hardy trees of any size. 

Sub. Glo on. 

Ed. Autumn planting is better than spring for the following 
reasons 

Ist. The time is longer than the spring. 2nd. The ground is in 
better condition. 3rd. The trees are then in the most dormant 
state. 4th. The roots, where cut, heal better, and are prepared to 
send out fresh ones even before the frost is out of the ground. 5th. 
The winter and spring rains settle the earth around the roots. 
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6th. The trees lure well establish warm weather oyertakea 

them. 

Sirs. These appear satisfis^tory reasons, and based on sound prin« 
ciples ; but I should be glad to hear you state whether you would 
transplant in the autumn without reference to soil or locafity. 

En. Not by any means. There are soils and situations where 
autumn planting might be injurious ; but then these are not likely 
to occur: for that soil which will not admit of transplanting in the 
autumn is entirely unfit to grow a tree, at least with expectation of 
producing fine fruit ; and therefore there is little necessity of making 
any such exception in our rules. We are presuming that the object 
of every planter of fruit trees is to get good fruit. It cannot be 
done in a soil or situation too wet and cold to set the trees out safely 
in the autumn. It is somewhat different with forest trees ; as it is 
often an object to plant up some low, cold piece of ground, needed 
for shade or shelter. In that case only, the spring would be the pre-* 
ferable season. 

Sub. I appreciate the truth of your remarks, and agree with you 
that no tree ought to be planted in a soil which cannot carry it safely 
through the winter. But is there no danger of winter killing the 
shoots or trunk, even in favourable soils ? such is the general com- 
plaint of spring planters. 

Ed. Not the least : that is, no more than if the tree had not been 
removed. If the tree is in good health when set out, it will receive 
no more injury than it w'ould have done standing in the nursery row. 
We have Imown severe winters to kill some kinds of young pear 
trees to the ground : if set out previous to such a hard winter, they 
might be injured ; but we do not think their liability to the danger 
increased by removal. 

Sub. That is just what I wish to learn : your experience extends 
over many years, and through a series of variable winters, which 
should enable you to judge correctly of their effects upon trans- 
planted trees, and with this experience you are confident there 
is no more danger of winter killing than if set out the previous 
spring ? 

Ed. Not any ; except, as I before stated, when planted in cold, wet, 
and unfavourable soils. 

Sub. This point settled, which has been the greatest bugbear in 
the way of autumn transplanting, leaves little doubt of its being far 
the best season. Your fourth, fifth, and sixth propositions appear to 
decide the question. There can be no doubt of the better ability of 
the trees to send out roots early in the spring, which will enable 
them to resist June and July droughts, so trying to all transplanted 
trees. 

Ed. Have you ever carefully noted down the changes in the 
growth of newly planted trees ? If nob, do so another year. You 
will find that a tree set out in April will break freely, and start into 
growth vigorously ; but by the time our early rains are over and dry 

u 
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weather sets in, then they often come to a dead stand— scarcely 
another shoot wQl they make all summer. Just at the time the 
greatest supply of sap in required, the tree is unable to rive it, as it 
has not yet established itself sufficiently to furnish that supply ; 
consequently the growth stops, and in many instances death 
ensues. 

Sub. Without noting particularly the condition of trees which I 
have transplanted in the early part of the season, I have lost too 
many not to be aware that, in June or July, they generally have com- 
pleted about all the growth they make the first year. 

Ed. Now give the same attention to those you set out in the fall. 
You will find they will rarely start so early, and generally not so 
vigorously, as the spring-planted ones. They come along slow, but 
sure — no faster than the roots are made which have got the start of 
the shoots — and in July and August will make almost as much wood 
as an old-established tree. If, again, you look into the subject 
thoroughly, you will find the roots are at work long before the surface 
of the soil is loosened from its frosty hold. Just as we see an old 
tree, after one or two hot days in April or May, break at once into 
leaf. If, however, the frost was not out, the tree would remain 
stationary ; this shows that there is root action long before we see 
it indicated by the breaking of the buds. 

Sub. Veiy reasonable and true. It must weaken the energies of 
any tree making much wood to attempt to supply the food which a 
week of June or July w^eather wDuld extract. 

Ed. Precisely so, and a little observation will convince any one of 
this. 

Sub. Something has been said in favour of the autumn, that trees 
make roots after they are set out at this season. Is this so ? 

Ed. This question is not one of but of Jacf. Captain Lovett, 

in an article in our Magazine some years ago, has showui that trees 
transplanted early in the autvmn (October) always put out new 
roots before winter, and tender kinds when protected by a covering 
of manure or leaves to keep out the frost ; the root-making process 
goes on until mid-winter, and we are inclined to believe all winter. 

Sub. My observation, though somewhat limited, has, however, 
convinced me that the reasons you give in favour of autumn trans- 
planting are founded on sound principles, and when understood 
cannot fail to be generally followed. — {Rovey'e Magazine of Horti-^ 
cultwre.) 

DESIGN FOE AN ESTATE COMPEISING SIX ACEES. 

BY T.. BUTGEB, ESQ. 

The design comprises about six acres ; the approach is by a lodge 
entrance, which leads on to the stables ; at the south-west of the 
house there is a conservatory attached, a circular flower garden, a 
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CQ^ppartment for an aquarium, and a summer house. At the north- 
eai^ (^ tho house is a court with offices, leading into the laundry 
yard, all of which will be understood by the reference. The 
clumps at the angles of the walks are intended for choice dwarf 
shrubs, and a hanoaoine American border can be arnmged along the 
north side, i^m the si^eamlet to the walk which leads in^ the forcing 
department. The whole of the ornamental part of this design is 
intended to receive trees and shrubs of the most select lands, 
grouping them on the lawns, or planting them singly, in accordance 
with go^ taste and sound judgment, placing the l^ger kinds at the 
greatest distance &om the house, etc. 

Beference, — 1. Stable yard, with coach-houses and stables. 2. 
Piggery* 3. Laundry yard, with laundry and brewhouse. 4. 
Poultry court, with erections for fatting, etc. 5. Dung yard and 
compost ground. 6. Prame ground with sheds. 7. Eeserve ground, 
with sheds for the use of the frame and forcing departments. 8. 
Porcing department, with two forcing houses, and a pit and sheds, 
one of which may be fitted up as a room for the under gardener. 
9. Kitchen garden, with an entrance from the main road, and two 
tanks, to be fed by a drain from the rivulet, and which may also be 
carried on to the wame and forcing departments. 10. Orchard and 
fruit garden. 11. Gardener’s house and yard, 12. Lodge. 13. 
Alcove. 


REVIEWS. 

The BooJc of the Garden, Cuaeles McIntosh, P.R.P.S., etc. 
In two volumes. Yol. 1., Structural, price £2 10«. ; Yol. II., 
Cultural, price £1 175. Edinburgh and London ; W. Black- 
wood & Sons. 

In our Magazine for May we introduced this very valuable work to 
the notice of our readers, and gave an extract from it, as a fair speci- 
men of its contents, on the subject of ornamental structures adapted 
for the pleasure ground, fiower garden, etc. ; and having subsequently 
received letters of commendation from purchasers for doing so, and 
of their high approval of the publication, we have great pleasure in 
again recommending it, and give a further extract, as illustrative that 
the TALENTED ATJTHOE Dot only States what should be done, but 
clearly describes how it is to be accomplished, and that in such a 
plain and comprehensive manner, that almost any individual may at 
once become a practical gardener in any of its departments. The 
instructions are not only fully detailed, out, wherever required, are 
illustrated by descriptive figures. The following extract will supply 
our readers with the assistance rendered in reference to the correct 
formation of flower gardens, beds, etc. In every other department 
of gardening the author is equally explicit. Employers procuring 
the Booh <f the Garden, and presenting it to their gardeners, or 
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otherwise allowing them the opportunity of having it on all necessary 
coitions, would soon find their kindness amply repaid. 


‘^PRACTICAL DlAaBAMS EXPLJLNATOUT OP THE BULES POB LAYING 
OUT GABDENS, MOBE PABTICULABLT FOB FOBMING CUBTED LINES. 


“ To form a Volute where the border is of equal breadth. — The 
usual mode of forming a volute or spiral line is one of the simplest 
problems in geometry, and therefore requires no explanation here. 
The following method is, however, both original and better adapted 
for throwing up such a figure in groundwork. It is the invention of 
Mr. Alexander Forsyth, and was by him first described in ‘ The Gar- 
deners’ Magazine,’ from which source our four following figures and 
Fig. 1012 . descriptions are taken. ‘ Make a circle 
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around the centre of your intended volut(‘, 
as much in circumference as you intend the 
breadth of your circuitous border to be ; 
stick this circumferential line full of jiegs, 
and tie one end of a garden line to one of 
them. Taking the other in your hand, go 
out to the point where you intend the volute 
to begin ; and as you circumambulate, hold- 
ing the line strained tight, you will delineate 
on the ground the annexed fig. 1012. 

A volute where the border is intended to 


be gradually narrowed towards the centre, 

/ ^ as in fig. 1013, may be thus formed : — Make 

/ N \ a circle as before, and instead of driving the 

^ i \ 1 ^^P^ght, let them form a cone ; or, in- 

\ ' ) ) stead of jiegs, use a large flowerpot whelmed, 

\ / / and, if necessary, a smaller one whelmed over 

^ J it. Measure the radius of your volute, and 

■ ^ / wind that complement of line round the cone 

in such a manner as to correspond with the 
^ varying breadth of your intended border, and 

commence making the figure at the interior by unwinding the line.’ 
A volute, the border of which widens as it 
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is as it were reversed, unwind the line from 
the otlier end, and fig. 1014 will be pro- 
duced. 

The following ingenious method of forming 
circles or other curvilinear lines, is the in- 
vention of Mr. Forsyth, and must be of great 
practical use to those who have the laying- 
out of grounds, particular!^ intricate figures 
in geometrical gardens. Suppose a J c, fig. 
1015^ to be three points in the curve, taken 


approaches the centre, is produced upon the 
same principle as the last ; only, as the figure 
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at equal dist^ces (say fifty links) ; placing the cross-staff at ft, with 
one of the sights pointing to 
0, make ft t perpendicular to 
a ft, and measure its length. Pig, 1015. 

Then, removing the cross-staff 
to tf, make c r perpendicular to 
ft c, and equal to ft r ; and make 
the line 1} r d equal to a r e. 

Then J is a point in the curve ; 
and in the same manner other 
points may be found succes- 
sively. 

Pig. 1016 differs from the above only in this, that 
the angles are taken outside. Set up three pegs, 
say fifty links apart, as before, and fix the cross- 
staff in r, with one sight on the line r b a, and the 
other pointing to c. Then measure r ft and r c, and 
remove to the line e c h ; draw e c equal to r ft, and 
e d equal to r c, and so on. The same end may be 
obtained by a theodolite, or by any other instru- 
ment for taking angles ; or even with three needles 
stuck in a board, forming the requisite oblique 
angle. Setting the instrument in ft, fifty links from 
a, with one leg of the angle on the line ft a, and by 
• tlie otlier peg directing an assistiint to place the 
peg c at the distance of fifty links ; then remove 
to c, and so on. 

To find the centre of 
a circle, whose circum- 
ference will pass through 
three given points (not 
ill a straight line), connect the three points 
a h c together ; from the middle of each 
erect lines perpendicular to them, and 
where these perpendiculars cut each other 
is the centre required. 

To find the centre of a circle. — Connect 
three points in the circumference, and from 
the middle of the two lines erect perpen- 
diculars ; where these intersect ea^ other 

is the centre required. ^ ^ i ^ 

To construct a hexagon. — Divide the circle into three equal p^e ; 
from the middle of each line erect a perpendicular ; and where these 
cut the circumference of the circle are the points where the sides of 

the hexagon meet. . , . i i. 

To construct an octagon. — ^Divide the circle mto four equal parts^ 
by describing a squai*e within it; erect perpendicuL^s from the 
middle of each side of the square ; and where they intersect the 
circle are the points whore the sides of the octagon meet. 



Fig. 1016 . 
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To construct a pentagon. — Draw a line through the centre of the 
circle, from the centre of which erect a per- 
Fig. 1018 . pendicular, c d; divide the straight line from 

d c to h into two equal parts; take e d 

© radius, and describe a circle, making ^ the 
centre, and when that circle cuts the straight 

b line at y the distance from y to d is the lei^h 

of the side of the pentagon. 

To describe a circle the centre of which is 
occupied with a square, say the base of the 
pedestal of a statue, fountain, etc. — Tie a cord 
round the square, not over tight ; to that 
attach a line, in length equal to the radius, minus half the size of 
the square base ; with that line describe the circle. — This is a plain 
working plan, and near enough for all practical purposes in laying 
out grounds. The same rule may be applied when the base is circular, 
or of any equal-sided figure, a pentagon, hexagon, etc. 

To describe a circle when the base of the fountain, statue, etc., is 
oblong. — Lay the oblong correctly down on paper ; find its centre, by 
drawing two lines diagonally through it ; from tnat describe a circle of 
any size ; draw two lines across the circle parallel to the longest sides 
of the oblong figure ; from these erect perpendiculars at equal dis- 
tances, and note their respective lengths; on the ground draw two lines 
parallel to the longest sides of the oblong ; erect perpendiculars as 
before, and measure their lengths from the drawing, putting in a peg 
at the end of each, which will describe the circle required. A line 
applied as in the last example, will describe an elliptical figure. 

To describe an Oval, whose length is p. 

given. — Divide the length into three equal ^ 

parts ; let the two inner points so found 
be the centres of two circles, which shall / X • \ 


be the centres of two circles, which shall 
form the ends of the oval ; the intersect- 
ing points of these circles will be centres 
to the two segments required to complete 
the figure 1019. 

To describe an Oval, when the length 
and breadth are both given. — Lay down 
Fig. 1020. a’ 


Tig. 1019. 




the length and breadth perpendicular 
to each other ; combine a and d ; mea- 
sure the distance from c d, on the line 
a c from c, which w ill give c n ; mea- 
sure the distance from n a, on the line 
d a, which will givey,- divide f a into 
two equal parts, at the middle of which 
erect a perpendicular, and where that 
perpendicular cuts the line a h wn'll be 
the centre h, for the end of the oval ; 
and where it cuts the line d i at g is 
the centre for the side (fig. 1020). 
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The Gardener’s Oval, when both the length and breadth are given, is 
thus formed : Set off the Kg. 1021 . 

length a 5, and breadth 
c dy perpendicular to 
each other ; take half 
the long diameter, and 
measure from c to the 
line a h, with that 
length; when that line 
cuts the line a d, put in 
a peg ; do the same on 
the other side, and the 
point e will be found ; 
stick in there also a peg; 
then, with a cord passing 
round the pegs i e and c, 

with the audition of the space from a to e. describe the figure with 
the peg c. (Eig, 1021.) 



To form an egg-shaped 
figure (fig. 1022).--The 
line a I being given, divide 
it into two equal parts ; 
from the point c, where 
these lines intersect each 
other, constinict a circle 
with the radius c a ov c h; 
draw the line c d perpen- 
dicular to ah ; taking a and 
h as centres, describe two 
arcs ; draw a line from h 
through d, till it cuts the 
arc at f; then, with d f 
as a radius, complete the 
figure. 

To set off a walk perpendicular to the Kg. 1023. 

line c d. — From the centre tf, on the line 
c d^ set off c y and e A, at equal distances. 

From the points A g diuw two arcs of dif- 
ferent radii; if, where these arcs bisect 
each other, a line be drawn, it will be per- 
pendicular to c d. By the same rule the 
centre of a walk will be found perpen- 
dicular to the line e taking 0 as the 
centre, fig. 1023. 

To set off a walk perpendicular to the 
comer of a wall.—Carry out the lines 

a and h straight with the face of the wall, and of equal lengths ; 
from the two ends of these lines, with equal radii describe two 
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Fig. 1021. 




10, or more feet in len^h, 
marked in feet and inches. 
Upon this rod there is a 
moveable iron slide with an 
iron sharp-pointed stud. 
The 2-feet pole being 
placed in the centre, or 
point from which the 
figure is to be described, 
the slide is moved along 
the rod to the proper dis- 
tance, and fixed there b 
means of a screw. Au 


iircs ; from where they bisect each other, 
draw a line to the corner of the wall, which 
line will be the centre of the walk, fig. 
1024. 

The annexed diagi*am, fig. 1025, illus- 
trates an instrument very useful in laying 
out mathematical figures. It consists of 
an upright pole 2 feet in length, 8h<^ 
Muth iron, upon which revolves a metallic 
tu^e, with a projecting shoulder, to which 
is attached, by a screw, a wooden rod 8, 

Fig. 1036. 


iron handle, turned up at the end of the rod, about eighteen inches 
in length, is taken hold of, and as it is moved round, the iron stud 
in the horizontal rod describes the figure intended. 

Another useful instiniment is a pair of wooden compasses shod with 
iron, the legs of which are 5 feet m length. To one leg a quadrant 
bar of iron is attached, and made to pass through the otlier leg. This 
quadrant-shaped iron rod is perforated at every 3 inches, and furnished 
inth a screw-pin to keep the legs of the instrument distended to the 
extent required. The quadrant rod is placed exactly in the middle of 
the leg of the instrument, so that when the leg is moved, for example, 
3 inches on the quadrant, it gives 6 inches at the points of the com- 

£ asses ; if moved 1 foot on the quadrant, it gives 2 feet, and so on, 
eing ^ways double the former extent. 

The following figs. 1026 to 1040, which sometimes occur in fiower- 
gardens, are given, with their centres marked to facilitate their being 
mid down on the ground. They are from a GFermaii work entitled 
‘ Handbibliotheck fiir Gtartner,* by Ligilir of Berlin. 

Buies for calculating the length of shadows . — In selecting situations 
for gardens, and also for planting trees for shelter, the len^h to which 
their shadows will reach during winter deserves consideration, as also 
does that of the shade caused by walls and other buildings ; for no 
screen should be planted so close as to shade any part of the ground, 
nor any glass roof be erected on which the sun may not shine every 
day in the year. 
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Several rules are given for deterininiiig this. The relation between 
the height of a tree and the length of its shadow depends on the 
latitude of the place and the sun’s declination, wliich latter will be 
found by consulting an almanack, and the former by the sun-dial — 
at least, most sun-dials have the latitude engraved on them ; if not, 
the map of the county will give it. The height of the tree, wall, or 
building, and the length of its shadow on the ground, form tlie per- 
pendicidar and base of a right-angled triangle, the hypothenuse of 
which angle is represented by that of the sun’s rays from the top of 
the tree to the ground. This hypothenuse, or direction of the sun’s 
rays at noon, always forms, with the ground line, an angle equal to 
the amount of the latitude and the sun’s declination added together, 
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hrom the 20t;h of March till the 22ad of September ; but, the 
22nd of September till the 20th of March, the sun’s declination is to 
be subtracted from the amount of the latitude. This angle being 
found, and the height of the wall, house, or tree taken, all the rest 
will be found by the rules of trigonometry. 

The following simple rule may be of use to such as do not under- 
stand geometry or trigonometry, and will give the shadow near 
enough for practical purposes : — 

Multiply the height of the wall, tree, or building — 

In latitude SIJ" by 3*719. 

„ 52® „ 3*852. 

„ 53® „ 4*149. 

„ 51® „ 4*402. 

„ 55® „ 4-895. 

„ 5(>® „ 5*369. 

„ 57° „ 6*944. 

„ 58® „ 6*651. 

The product will give the length of the shadow at noon on the shortest day. 

Example . — What will be the length of the shadow of a tree 10 feet high, in 
latitude 52® on the shortest day ? 

3*852 the multiplier for latitude 52®. 

10 the height of the tree. 


38*520 

12 


6*240 

12 


2*880 Ans. 38 feet, 6 inches, 2 parts.” 

The Garden, the Grove, and the Field, By Maby Milneb. Bath : 

G-oodwin and Co. London : Whittaker and Co. 

With a contemplative mind, feelings of admiration, and gratitude, 
the excellent and talented Authoress has for twelve successive months 
traversed the Garden, the Grove, and the Field, and, after a careful 
examination, has culled some of the loveliest gems that adorned 
them. The reflections resulting therefrom are given us in sentiment 
and beauty of style which render the perusal increasingly delight- 
ful ; and the reader thereof, on visiting similar localities, would be 
sure to find the book both a cheerful and instructive companion ; so 
much so, that the flowers would appear to be the more beautiful and 
fragrant, whilst the music of the feathered tribes would be the 
sweeter. The following extract is but a part of the reflections and 
record of what came under notice during the month of July, and is 
only a fair specimen of each other month’s observations. 

“ The indigenous field-plants in flower in July are very numerous ; 
though perhaps the blossoms of the hedgerows are, for the most 
part, less brilliant in their character than those of the preceding 
month. The garSen-flowers, on the contrary, now exhibit a higher 
degree of splendour. 
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^ ^ Tlio we^ds of one country,’ as Dr. Edward Daniel Clarke observes 
iu his narrative of his travels in Sweden, ‘ are the flowers of another 
and the rose, which grows wild in the sunny jplains of Svri% t^es 
precedence of all other flowers, in its cultivated state, in the estima- 
tion of the most flower-loving nation of Europe* The natives of 
Paris particularly prize the white damask rose ; but roses in gener^ 
are highly valued oy the French. It is still an annual custom in 
some of the rural villages of France to present a rose, on a cei^in 
day, to the cottage maiden whose character and conduct have gained 
for her the especial approbation of her neighbours and companions ; 
she who receives this graceful tribute of rustic esteem and affection 
being distinguished, during the succeeding year, by the appellation 
of 1m Mosiere. 

“ The stately holly-hock (Alcea rosea), also a flower of Eastern ori- 
gin, and now common in English gardens, was formerly known in this 
country as the ‘foreign rose.* Like several plants of the mallow 
family, the holly-hock has been extensively cultivated for the sake of 
its fibres, which are sometimes converted into thread, like those of 
hemp or flax. The stalks of this plant yield a blue dye, scarcely in- 
ferior in its colour to that procured from indigo. The common 
holly-hock, which is a biennial plant, growing to the height of eight 
or ten feet, exhibits almost every variety of tint, from pui*e white to 
that rich dark puce, which gardeners and connoisseurs often profess 
to prefer to the beautiful hue of the clusters of pink flowers which 
clothe the tall holly-hocks in many a cottage-garden, and make them 
look like ‘ pyramids of roses.’ 

“ Fuchsias are now in the perfection of their beauty. Many varie- 
ties of these lovely flow'ers, the w'hole tribe of which was unknown iji 
England less than a century ago, now ivave their rich crimson bells 
in our humblest village gardens. The most beautiful, perhaps, of 
the Fuchsia family is the scarlet variety {Fuchsia coccinca). It was 
brought into this country from the western w^orld in the year 1788 ; 
and being presented to Queen Charlotte, was introduced into the 
Eoyal Q-ardens at Kew. The other varieties have been for the most 
part brought into England witliin the last thirty years. 

“ ‘ Flowers,’ observes an original w riter, ‘ have a language ; not 
merely that which, speaking in the fragrant incense of unceasing 
praise, ascends to Him who bids us “consider the lilies of the field 
nor that which, touching some sweet chord of tender association, 
awakens the sympathy of many a heart. Their language is the lan- 
guage of FACTS. To select one example. What does the richly 
coloured fuchsia suggest to the well-informed and meditative mind ? 

It suggests a wide and richly cultivated plain ; a shining lake ; in the 
centre of which there once arose a magnificent city, crowded with 

J ialaces, whose chambers were tapestried with a rich mosaic of bright- 
lued feathers, and ceiled with plates of precious metal ; whose gardens 
surpassed the choicest horticultural exhibitions of 'modem Europe ; 
whose libraries were filled with rolls of cotton painted with no mean 
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3 kill ; and with bunches of curiously knotted thread, which served 
the Mexican students, — and they were not a few, — as books, in which 
they might peruse the chronicles of their country, the songs of their 
poets, and the researches of their sof&ans, 

“‘And what is Mexico now? Ear in the d^tixs of untrodden 
forests, or in the midst of unhealthy plains, stand the ruins of vast 
and riddy sculptured temples, and oi pala<^8 worthy of those who 
erected such fanes; ruins half hidden by the luxm^ance cf tropical 
vegetation, inhabited by bats and reptiles, and shunned ^th supexv 
stitious awe by the timid descendants of their founders ; and ’mid 
those ruins the Etiohsia springs, and its drooping flowers of sanguine 
hue assimilate well with the locality*’ 

“ The Passion-flower {Passiflora carulea) is now in full bloom, and 
forms, with its spreading, branching, and dark leaves, a beautiful 
creeper for the covering of a wall or trellis having a southern aspect. 
In the wild woods of America it may be seen climbing up to the 
topmost sprays of the tallest forest-trees, and adorning their branches 
with its flowery garlands. Its fruit, also, is much valued in hot 
countries. The name given to this flower has the same signification 
in most European countries. It is related that the Spaniards, when 
they first saw it in the New World, regarded it as a type of the 
future conversion of the inhabitants to Christianity ; imagining that 
its several parts had reference to the crucifixion. Its five anthers 
seemed to them to represent the five wounds of our Saviour; its 
triple style, the three nails by which He was fastened to the cross ; 
and its ray-like petals, the glory which in many old paintings sur- 
rounds His head. The rose-coloured Passion-flovs^er, which grows 
wild in Virginia, is believed to be the species which was first culti- 
vated in England. 

“ It were vain to attempt to enumerate the flowering plants and 
slirubs which are at this season in bloom and beauty in our English 
gardens. A few, however, may be particularized. Sicily contributes 
the fragrant sweet pea, known as the painted lady {Lathy rm odor a- 
tus), whose butterfly-like blossoms need no cultivation in that sunny 
island ; and Ceylon sends us the richer and darker varieties, which 
flourish in wild luxuriance under the beams of her more ardent sun. 
By their butterfly-shaped flowers, persons who know nothing of the 
science of botany may always recognise the pea-tribe of plants ; and 
no tribe perhaps is more numerous. The sweet odour of blossoms 
belonging to this family, mingled with that of the sweet-briar, the 
honeysuckle, and other fragrant flowers and herbs, is prevalent in 
English meadows, as in English gardens. 

“Dr. Paley mentions the pea flower as affording a remarkable ex- 
ample of the ‘mechanical contrivance’ often observable in the works 
of the great Author of Nature. Seeing a field of peas in blossom, he 
observed that all the flowers turned their hacks to the wind whenever 
it blew strong enough to endanger the delicate parts on which the 
ripening and preservation of the seed depend. ‘ Their doing this,* 
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as he remarks, 4s the result of the peculiar structure of the flower; 
and is strictly mechanical ; as much so, as the turning of a weather- 
board, or tin-cap, upon the top of a chimney.* i^ain; ‘Why,* 
asks the author of the ‘ NatunU. Theology,* ‘ does the pea put forth 
tendrils ; the bean, not ? Because the stalk of the pea cannot sup- 
port itself, while the stalk of the bean can.* It is further observed, 
that in the pea-tribe, these clasps do not make their appearance till 
they are wanted; till the plant has grown to a height which renders 
support necessary. 

“ Certain flowers, as it is well known, open and close their petals at 
particular hours. This circumstance, or rather the general fact of 
the periodical sleep of plants, was first discovered by Linneaus. The 
occasion of this discovery is said to have been as follows : — 

“ The great botanist having been presented by a friend with a rare 
and very beautiful flowering plant, and desiring one night to visit it 
in his greenhouse, proceeded thither, accompanied by his gardener, 
who carried a lantern. The light, however, on being directed 
towards the plant, showed no blossom. The blossom had vanished. 
On the following morning, it was again apparent. At night, it had 
a second time disappeared ; and on the next morning it once more 
spread its petals before the astonished eyes of Linnaeus. The 
gardener believed his master to be deceived. The blossoms, in his 
opinion, withered each night, and fresh ones opened on the suc- 
ceeding morning ; and this opinion would probably have been re- 
ceived as weJl founded, and established accordingly, had not the 
celebrabed Swede been a more diligent observer than his gardener. 
Had it been established, the botanist might never have made that 
curious series of observations, which ultimately led to the arrange- 
ment of his ‘ Dial of Flowers ;* would, indeed, in all probability, 
never have conceived his 

^ Beautiful thought to mark tho hom*s, 

As they floated in light away, 

By the opening and the folding flowers, 

That laugh to the summer’s day.* 

LinnsDus, however, was not satisfied by the hasty assumption of his 
gardener. He visited the greenhouse on the third evening; and 
finding that the blossom was invisible as before, examined the plant 
carefully, and detected the flower folded up and asleep under its 
leaves. Deeming it unlikely that such a phenomenon should occur 
only in a single instance, he persevered in nis observations ; and the 
curious fact of the regular sleep and awakening of plants was 
established. 

“ Connected with the subject of the periodical opening and closing 
of the petals of flowering plants, a deservedly popular writer* has 
some beautiful observations. 

“ ‘ How still, how solemn, and yet how peaceful, is the witching 
- * Mary Eoberts. 
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hour of deep midnight, when the glorious stars are keeping their 
watch on high, and when the earth is covered as with a mantle of 
silence and obscurity ! I have often looked within the garden range 
for flowers that grew there in all their fragrance and beauty before 
the sun had set, but have-not found them ; and so it is in the green 
meadow, or beside the road. You may not see a dmsy in the mss, 
nor yet a single hawk-weed on the bank ; the brilliant goat’s-beard 
has folded up its petals ; and the dandelion, that loves to cover the 
interstices of broken pavements with its ample disks, is no longer 
visible. Night with her broad shadows has not veiled them ; for 
there are flowers which yet look the pale moon in her face ; and 
some few there are that open only when the day has closed in. They 
open, that such insects as love the night, warmly coated moths, and 
ephemera, may drink and be refreshed, when all other vegetable 
fountains have ceased to flow; or when the guardian petals, by 
which they are surrounded, have folded up to keep them safe from 
all intruders. 

“ ‘ I have seen the evening primrose, or the evening star, as the 
plant is sometimes called, gradually expand her leaves ; looking 
fairer, and becoming larger, and perfuming the vagrant breezes as 
they passed, while other flowers were closing ; till at length when 
the moon had risen, or, perhaps, only stars looked down from their 
high stations in the heavens, this fragrant flower had thrown open 
all her stores, and busy creatures might be seen repairing thither as 
to a nightly banquet. # # # 

‘‘ ‘ In one of the loveliest portions of the Vale of Clwyd, in a spot 
much to be remembered, — for the moon was full, and the mists of 
night veiled, as with a light transparent vapour, the features of the 
landscape — I have seen the evening primrose, with its fragrant and 
large yellow flowers, around wdiich night moths and ephemera were 
gathering. Dusky-lookiug, yet beautiful but evanescent creatures, 
often the birth of the noon-day, attaining their full maturity at that 
still hour when the evening primrose opens her yellow-tinted petals, 
as if to welcome back the twilight ; a star of earth, shining alone 
for them, and guiding their insect steps or wings, when other 
flowers have folded up their petals, and are gone to rest. ♦ * * 
She loves to keep her vigils by dim twilight, or beneath the beams 
of the cold moon, doing, like Charity, her good deeds in secret. 
When all eyes, save those of Him who made her, are closed in sleep, 
she gives both food and sweet nectareous juice to many weary ones, 
who would perish but for her timeljr-aid. He who watches by the 
evening primrose, when the night is dark and sultry, and wayfaring 
creatures could not find their way to her hospitable petals, may see 
a phosphoric light gleaming from the flower. When not a tree or 
rock can be discerned, she emits a pale light from all her hundred 
flowers, and looks as if illuminated for a holiday. You may Jbhen 
see, more elearly than ever, in the bright moonshine, how the stem, 
and leaves, and petals are covered with grateful creatures^ Some re- 
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turning from the lighted petals, where thejr have been fed or refreshed 
at the vegetable fountains, to take their rest among the leaves; 
others hurryipg up the stems i and others, again, assembled in the 
corollas. All and each are either thickly coated or else enwrapped 
in down and feathers, the better to resist the heavy dews of night.* 

‘‘ The mechanism by the instrumentality of which flowers close or 
open their petals is among .the wonders of the vegetable creation. 
The effect is produced by a multitude of spiral fibres, by means of 
which the stem of a plant is bent, or recovers its erect position, as 
its welfare may require ; and its beauteous corolla is unfolded to the 
beams of the sun, or closed against the dews of night, or the incur- 
sions of noxious insects. By means of this marvellous mechanism 
many an apparently insignificant wild flower becomes a species of 
barometer ; and is actually consulted as such by the peasantry in 
certain districts.” 

The Beekeeper' 8 Manual; or, Practical Mints on the Management 
and Complete Pres&i'vation of the Honey Bee, with a Description 
of the most approved Hives and Modes of constructing them, etc. 
By Henet Taylor. Fifth Edition. Illustrated by a Hundred 
well-executed Engravings. London: Grroombridge and Sons, 
Paternoster Bow. 

The exterior of the book is handsome, and the interior exceedingly 
valuable. It appears to contain every information that can be re- 
quired on the subject treated upon. We have read other works on 
Bees, but this stands pre-eminently superior to aU others. The pre- 
sent edition contains details of aU useful discoveries and improve- 
ments that have transpired since the Fourth Edition was issued in 
1850. Every Beekeeper ought to possess the book, as it is the sum- 
mum homm on thmr treatment, etc. 


NOTES ON NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

110. Asebia quinata. Nat. Ord. Lardizahalacece . — Said to be 
a native of Japan, but has only been found by Mr. Fortune in 
China. It is a slender evergreen shrub. The flowers are produced 
in axillary rhemes, and are slightly fragrant ; the male flowers are 
smaller, terminal on the raceme, pink and white; female flowers 
purple. {Fig. Bot. Mag., 4684!.) 

111. Nicotiana eeaobans. Nat. Ord. 8olanacea.---A beautiful 
species of Tobacco, attaining a large size under cultivation. Messrs. 
Macgillivray and Milne found it growing on rocks and waste places, 
on the coast of the Isle of Pines. Its blossoms are white, delici- 
ously flagrant, very large, and produced in abundance, it moreover 
contmues to bloom all through the summer. Under ciUtivation the 

S lant attains to the height of four feet ; the leaves are thick and 
eshy. The terminal panicle of flowers contains about eighteen or 
twenty blooms in each; corolla white, two inches across; tube 
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slender, three to four inches long. Very fragrant. It is a plant of 
easy culture, and deserves to he in every cool greenhouse. ( JVy. 
JBct, 4865.) 

112. Dryhonia villosa. Nat. Ord. Gesneriacece, — It appears to 
have been introduced into Europe bv one of M. Van Houtte’s 
collectors, from Surinam. It is a sub-herbaceous plant, attaining a 
foot and a half in height. The stems and foliage are densely villous. 
The flowers are axillary ; corolla white, with a purple marking in 
the throat, an inch and a half across. {Fig* JBot. Mag., 4866.) 

113. Stylophobum diphyllum. Nat. Ord. Fa/paveracete. Syn. 
Meconopsia diphylla. — pretty little plant of the Poppy tribe ; a 
native of the woods of the AV'estem States of America. It does 
not grow so large when under cultivation as in its native state. The 
plants grow n*om six inches to a foot high, and resemble the 
Meconopsis Camhrica. The foliage is pale green, and the flowers 
light ySlow. {Fig. JBot. Mag., 4867.) 

114. Tuermopsis barbata. Nat. Ord. Leguminoace. — Major 
Madden discovered this species growing on the Himalayas, at an 
elevation of 10,000 to 13,000 feet. Its pea-like flowers are of a 
dull violet purple, shaded with green, and are produced in short, 
axillary racemes, forming together a compound raceme, or short 
spike. It has been found to flourish well in the open air, Mr. Moore 
having had it in bloom in the Glasnevin Botanic Garden, in J une of 
the present year. {Fig. Bot. Mag., 4868.) 

115. Lilium sxtperbum. Nat. Ord. LiliacecB. — A hardy species, 
introduced into England inanjr years ago from America. The 
flowers are in form like those ot the Martagou Lily ; the floral stem 
rises from four to five feet high, terminating in a large pyramidal, 
shaped head of beautiful flowers, which are of a rich yellow at the 
centre, numerously spotted with dark velvet, and the curved ends of 
the petals a rich carmine scarlet. It is exceedingly showy, and 
merits a place in every garden ; and bulbs may be procured at a 
cheap price. {Fig. Flor. dea Serves, 1014.) 

116. Papaver nudicaule, Var. crooeum plore-pleno. Nat. 
Ord. Fapaveraoece. — A charming variety of the dwarf hardy 
perennial kind, in habit somewhat like the common Welsh Poppy. 
The flower-stalks rise about a foot high. The flowers are genermly 
quite double, but occasionally w’ill have a semi-double or a single 
one. Each blossom is about tw'o and a half inches across, of a rich 
orange-yellow colour. It blooms freely, and merits a place in every 
flower garden, blooming from August to October. It is suitable for 
a rockwork. {Fig. Flor. dea Serrea, 1017.) 

117. Astboloma splendens. Nat. Ord. Epacridcce. Syn. Styphelia 
aplendena. — An Fpacria4ike, erect branching shrub ; a native of New 
Holland. The flowers are tube-shaped, about an inch long, of a 
bright carmine red colour; they are produced in abundance in 
winter, spring, and the early part of summer. It merits a place in 
every greenhouse. {Fig, Flor, dea Serrea, 1018.) 
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31ISOELLANEOUS. 

Boyal Botanic Society’s Exhibition, Begent’s Park, June \%ih, — There were 
about the usual collections of stove and greenhouse plants, we omit those ; and only 
give the following : — Pelargoniums^ Six New Varieties, — Ist, for Q-overnor- General, 
Carlos, Omer Pacha, Serena, Zeno, and Majestic. 2ud, for Attraction, Phaeton, Purple 
Perfection, Rosa, Carlos, Pandora. 3rd, for Conqueror, Empress, Bel^cca, Laura, Gem 
of the 'West, and Lucy. 4th, for Fair Ellen, Carlos, Governor- General, Mary, and 
Beraskier. 

Pelargoniums, Best Twelve (Nui'scrymen). — Isi, for Topsy, Rosamond, Mochanna, 
Portio, &ther, Leonora, Sanspareil, Achilles, Virgin Queen, Bowena, Majestic, and 
Astnea. Best Ten (Amateurs). — 1st, for Phaeton, Lucy, Bosea, Queen of May, 
Ariel, Optimum, Purple Perfection, Enchantress, Eleanor, and Magnet. 

PelargomutnsiJ^mcY Class). — Best Specimen for Pcifection, two feet high and three 
feet aeross, ctowii in an eight-inch pot, covered with flowers. Ist Prize for six 
(Nurserymen) W'as for Celestial, Goliath, Jenny Lind, Electra, Bichard Cobden, and 
Formosissimuin. 2nd, for Advancer, Celestial, Queem Victoria, Miss Sheppard, 
Madame Bosati, and Reine des Franqais. Best Six (Amateurs). — 1st, for Formosis- 
simnm, Hero of Surrey, Jenny Lind, Princess Alice Maud, Fanny, and Fairy 
Queen. 

Fuchsias. — Six Best Light Varieties were Queen of Hanover, Duchess of Lancaster, 
Miss Hawtrey, Pearl of England, England’s Gloi-y, and Elizabeth. Six Best Bark 
Varieties were Vanguard, Macbeth, Prince Albci-t, Glory, Verrio, and Autocrat. 

Seedling Pelargoniums (noi yet sent out). — Best, which obtained certificates, were 
Meteora (Foster’s), a bright orange, with dark maroon spot, profuse bloomer, and 
remarkably sliowy. Pallas (Hoyle’s) rose, w'ith crimson spot and w'hite centre. 
Quadroon (Beck’s), a rich dark spotted or painted flower, very attractive, of medium 
size. The following new seedling Fancies were shown, and had certificates ; — Turner’s 
Masterpiece, chocolate and violet, edged with white. Beauty of Slough, rose edged 
with white, and light centre. Eva — not a Fancy (Hoyle’s), bright rosy orange, with 
dark blotch, and white centre, good shape. 


BEIEF EEMAEKS, &c. 

Grouping of Flowers. — Amongst the pleasures presented to ns by the culture of 
flowering plants, there arc few that exceed what w e expencnce from the sight of a multi- 
tude of flowers, varying in their colour, foim, and size, and in their arrangement upon 
the stem that supimrts them. It is probably owing to the admiration bestowed indi- 
vidually upon each, and to the attachment felt for them in consequence of the great care 
they have required, that pains have hitherto not been taken to arrange them in such a 
manner as to produce the best possible eflcct upon the eye, not only separately, but also 
collectively. Nothing therefore is more common than a defect of proportion observed 
in the manner in which flowers of the same colom* are made to recur in a garden. At 
one time, the eye sees nothing but blue or white, at another, it is dazzled by yellow 
scattered around in profusion. The evil effect of a predominating colour may be further 
augmented when the flowers are of approximating, but still difleicnt, shades of colour. 
'Fhat an assortment of complementary colours is never disiigrecable is a truth that has 
long been known to many of our best gardeners and amateurs, and that the brilliancy 
of colours is considerably increased by employing one colour complcmeutary to another 
side by side. The principal rule to be ohserv^ed in the arrangement of flow'ers is to 
pla(;e the blue next to the orange, and the violet next to the yellow, whilst red and pink 
flowers are never seen to greater advantage than when surrounded by verdure and by 
white flowers ; the latter may also be advantageously diverged amongst groups formed 
of blue and orange, and of violet and yellow flowers. For although a clump or bed 
of white flowers may produce but little effect when seen apart, it cannot be denied that 
the same flowers must be considered as iudispcnfablc to the adornment of a garden, w heu 
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they are seen suitably distributed amongst groups of flowers whose colours have been 
assorted according to the law of contrast. White flowers suitable for grouping with 
some of our best bedding plants are, however, not sufficiently ^plentiful, but by having 
recourse to some of the finely variegateddeaved plants, we are enabled to produce some 
very beautiful and- Well^controsted groups. One of the best and most useful of variegated- 
leaved plants is 'Mangles’s Variegated Geranium; its half-trailing habit and beautifully 
marked foliage adapt it for bedding purposes.^ 1 may here just observe there are 
several strains- of this Geranium, some of •them being much more variegated than others. 
If care be taken, when propagating, to select only those shoots the leaves of which are 
highly variegated, no one vvill be disappointed with this variety. Whenintennixed with 
Scarlet Defiance or Beautg Supreme Verbena^ few beds are more beantiful % or it is 
eq^oally at’home when surrounding a mass of Purple Unique^ Tom Thumbs Punchy or 
any other of the freei-flowering scarlet Geraniums, Flower of the Dag and Mov>ntam 
of Inght are both fine varieties, and make rboautiful beds, either npon grass or gravel. 
If upon grass, an edging of Defiance Verbena will improve the appearance. Another 
useful little plant is the Variegated Alyssum, This will be found to make an admirable 
edging to a bed of Double Purple Jacobcea (the dark variety), or to Purple King Ver- 
bena, A bed of scarlet and white may be composed of Lobelia ful gens and Shruhland 
White Petunia intermixed, and a band of Brillante de Vaise Verbena. The spikes of 
Lobelia flowers overtopping the Petunia have a pretty effect. Another very pretty and 
highly fragrant bed may be produced by iflanting the centre with Mrs. Bosanquet Bose, 
and around it Q-eant des Batailles, surrounding both with Mignonette. Mignonette 
also forms a good edging to a bed of well-selected German Stocks. Salvia patens, >vhcn 
well done, is one of our most beautiful blue-flowering plants, and when combined with 
Calceolaria amplexicaule or C. angustifolia, a very gay blue and yellow bed is produced. 
Clarkia pulchella and C. pulchella alba, when blended together, make a pretty pink and 
white bed. Again, a bod of fancy Geraniums, composed of the following varieties, 
Diadematum in the centre, with an outer row of Statuiski, Decora, Sidonia, Nosegay, 
and Lady Flora Hastings, with a baud or edgiug of blue, yellow, purple, and white 
Pansies planted alternately, will produce an effect pleasing to the most fastidious. Nu- 
merous other examples might be given, but the above will suffice to illustrate the prin- 
ciple to he observed. Whether the garden be large or small, or whatever may he the 
character of the stock with which it is intended to be tilled, it is alone necessary to 
remember that the effect of each colour is enhanced by employing that which is com- 
plementary immediately about it. Strict attcution to the heights, habits, and modes of 
flowering of different plants is, of course, imperative, and the effect to be produced will 
greatly depend on their suitability for their several situations. In all cases, before com- 
mencing with planting out in the flower-garden, a careful study of the proposed arrange- 
ment should be made, and its assumed effect he well matured ; and in every case, whilst 
strict attention should be given to the subordinate details, each should subserve the one 
purpose of producing an harmonious whole, — J. Bayley {Midland Florist). 

Moss A Pkotective ^Material from Frost. — For several years I have used moss, 
gathered from the woods, to protect my China, Bonrbon, and other Roses from frost j 
and, from recent experience, am so firmly convinced of its beneficial effects, that I 
feel the information cunuot be too widely spread. My practice has been to place round 
each plant a quantity of moss, in the shape of a cone, averaging fifteen to eighteen 
inches in width at its hose, nine inches at its smnmit, and from twelve to fiftcc ii inches 
ill depth. We have had scarcely any snow here; but one morning, observing that my 
thermometer, placed on the northern side of a tree, about six feet from the ground, in 
an exposed situation, registered 26*^ of frost, I felt curious respecting the efficacy of my 
moss protcctives. To iiiy agreeable surprise I found that, under cones of moss not 
more than nine iiiclies deep, owing to their settlement from the rains of winter, the 
soil was not frozen in the least degree, and the young shoots and buds of the Roses, at 
the bases of the plants, fresh and vigorous as in the mildest weather. 1 have hitherto 
reeomuieudcd moss, when used as a protective for Roses, not to be placed in contact 
with the bpauches of the plants, fearing the effects of damp during the humid weather 
of a great portion of our winters j but owing to my men not exactly going according to 
orders, many of my protective cones have been placed closely round the plants; no 
injury from damp has resulted, and their appearance is highly promising. F^-oiii 
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having thus so recently experienced the sure and certain protection from frost that mois 
gives, roy ideas have taken a wider rangie, and I feci convinced that Pelargoniums, by 
having their leaves taken off from the bases of their shoots towards the end of October, 
and a cone of moss placed round each plant, may be preserved in our open borders 
during our severest winters, without injury. Fuchsias, hardy greenhouse plants, half* 
hardy evergreens, and many other desirable plants, may also be preserved in our open 
borders. We may thus be able to have them establish^, and of many years* growth, in 
onr gardens, inst^ of transplanting them annually, as at present in May ; for by the 
time their roots are well established, frost comes and obliges ns to remove them into 
winter quarters. By jurotecting them with moss, the lower ports of Pelargoniuins and 
Fuchsias will alone be preserved ; but these, as is well known, are fill! of buds, and 
thdr roots being perfect, the plants, after being headed down, will shoot most vigorously, 
fer beyond plants only reeentiy transplanted. It is not perhaps generally known that 
many tender evergreens will suffer but little in their branches* from severe frost, if their 
roots are well protected. To such moss may be applied unsparingly, with the certainty 
of pleasing remits. — Tkod, Riven, 

Manka. — Of the Manna, so called, of Scripture we know nothing further than 
what we learn from the Sacred Book. The Manna kuown in medicine is a sweet 
concrete exudation, procured from a tree called by Linnseus Rreutinua Oruue, or the 
Flowering Ash (perhaps the Fraxinut rotundifolia of Lamarck), and a native of the 
south of Europe aud Asia Minor ; but the Manna seems chi^y to he collected in 
Calabria and Sicily. In the districts of Capacc, Cinesi, and Faharotto, where the host 
Manna is obtained, the tree does not form woods, as is commonly supposed, but is 
cultivated in separate plantations. These plantations generally present re^^ar squares, 
hedged in with Caetue Opuntia. The trees are planted in row^s, and arc from two to 
eight inches in diameter, with stems from ten to twenty feet high, W'hich from the first 
shoot are kept smooth aud clean. The soil is carefully loosened and freed from weeds. 
After the eighth year the trees yield Manna, which they coDtinue to do from ten to 
twelve years, when they arc cut down, and young shoots from the roots trained ; one 
root-strik frequently yields from six to eight new trees and more. For the produc- 
tion of the Manna, young and strong slioots arc requisite ; hut they are not tapped till 
the tree ceases to push forth any jnorc leaves, and the sap consequently collects in the 
stem. This jx^riod is recognised by the cultivators, from tlie apjxuiranee of the leaves ; 
sometimes it occurs earlier than at others, and the collection of Manna takes place 
cither at the lx?giiining of July or early in August. Close to the soil cross sections arc 
mode in the stem, and in the lowermost sections small leaves are inserted, which 
conduct the sap into a receptacle formed by a Cactus leaf ; this is the way the Manna 
is obtained. The incisions arc repeated daily in dry weather, and the longer it 
continues the more Manna is ohlaiiied. The stems are left uninjured on one side, so 
that the Manna runs down the smooth hark more easily. The next year the iiiiiiijured 
side is cut. After the Manna has been removed from the Irccs, it has further to be 
dried n|K)n shelves before being packed in cases. — Jlook. Jour, Bot,^ 124. 

On Phospnokescence in the Mosses.— T)r. Mildc has recently made some 
observations on this subject, in the Botanhehe Zeitur/p, which ifrc interesting in refer- 
ence to the debated question of luminosity of plants. He states that he had formerly 
observed an cmcrnld-grccn light emitted from the germinnling fronds of Ferns, which 
were standing in a dark part of the Orchis-hoiisc of the Botanic Garden at Breslau, 
and this exactly resembled what he had seen on the little germinating plants of 
Schist ostega osmundacea (the well-known Catoptridium sumragdinum of Bridel), in 
hollows of the cliffs at the summit of the Altvntcr, in Bohemia, in 1848. This 
summer he met with the same phenomenon in another locality, perceiving the light in 
clefts of the rock at some distance. The rock was kept constantly moist by a 
shower of fine spray from a neighbouring waterfall. The light was emitted from 
globnlar bodies. On close inspection it w’os found that the luminous places were 
thickly clothed with another moss, Mnium punctatum^ almost every leaflet of which 
bore a largish drop of w'atcr, and this produced the pretty light which mode exactly 
the same impression on the eye as that of the germinating Schistostega, Mej en w'as 
correct in saying that the luminosity of this latter must be struck out of the 
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jiheaomefia usually cited as illustrations of the evolution of lig^t from plants ; for it 
18 the oeUales of the germinating plant of SeMstoHeffa swollen into little globules, and 
the little drops of water on the leaves of Mnium which produce that glimmering, by a 
peculi^ refraction and reflection of the daylight ; and there is no tr^ production or 
evolution of light from the substance of these vegetables. The light of SekistoHe^ 
is improperly termed phosphorescent, for it is of a delicate emerald-green. 

On BKSTRoriNO Tebip. — M r. J. Barnes, of Bicton, says, ** 1 take a peck and a 
half of soot, and put it into one hothead of soft water, stirring it wdl with an old 
broom or batteni every day for ten ouiys or a fortnight. I then strain off tbe water 
through a fine sieve, or piece of canvas, into anoth^ tub, on a peck of charcoal, and 
drop into it afrerwaids one or two lumps, or about three pounds of fresh lime; in about 
two days after I strain it again, and it is then clear enough to syringe any phuit or 
plants with. It will not omy extirpate thrip, but many other tronblesome hise^ also; 
and it is famous liquor to syringe with, whether for destroying insects or not, as it 
induces general vigour and h^thiness amongst planto of all ^nds.” 

On OiTANO FOB Pot Plants, etc. — I n reply to A. B., in a former number, on 
Guano, I beg to inform him, that it should be mixed with about five times its bulk of 
earth, and pot in tbe same any strung-growing plants, as Pelargoniums, etc. On 
the open border it abould be ^ven about the same strength, applying it in wet weather. 
When the Guano comes into immediate contact with seeds it is in|)ari<^ to them, so 
that it is best to careMly mix up the same with a proper quantity of soil before spread- 
ing upon the ground, afterwards dig it in. When applied in a liqnid state, do it weakly 
to commence with, and as its effects arc soon visible, it may be regulated as appearances 
suggest. So very different are the constitutions of plants that no exact standard can be 
arranged, and experience will dictate the best. — A Practitioner* 

On pRESEBviNa Pinks, Carnations, etc., from Babbits. — Last year my Pinks 
and Carnations were almost entirely destroyed by rabbits during a stom, and all means 
I could devise proved a failure. I was advised this winter to take some strips of rags, 
ns broad as my hand and about a foot long, and dip them into melted sulphur, and then 
fix them into cleftcd sticks about half a yard high, allowing the rags to dangle about as 
flogs, these 1 was to place in and around the beds, at about four feet apart. I adopted the 
plan, and though the temptation has bccu great during the last few weeks of storm, not 
one has ventured to touch the Pink or Caniation beds, uor where I had jplaced a 
prepared flag at the side of a single plant in tile border.— A Northern Floritt, [Dusting 
them over mth soot will also answer. — Ed.] 

Destruction OF Bed Spider, Thrip, etc. — “Delta” mentions the circumstance 
of a paper having been read before the Horticultural Society of London, respecting 
laurel leaves being used, when bruised, for destroying these i>e8t8. As a practical roan, 
I can speak from experience on this subject. Being in the habit of growing melons 
and cucumbers rather extensively for some years, of course I have been troubled with 
these insects as well as my brother gardeners, and this year rather more than usual. 
The method that I have adopted for many years for killing the red-spideT, thrip, and 
green-fly is as follows: — 'When the plants apiM'ar attacked with the insects, 1 get a 
quantity of laurel bruised, and put it into the frame or frames, as it may be, about 
three o’clock p.m. It should be disjierscd all over the frame, but by no means allowed 
to touch the leaves of the plants, for, if you do, it is sure to affect them very materially ; 
then shut down the lights as closely as you possibly can, and shoidd the sun be very 
fervent at the time, I iwnys throw a single mat over the frame, in order to keep the 
leaves of the plant from being burnt. The heat to which I allow the frame to rise is 
from 90® to 100® j never allow it to rise above that point, or you will be sure to lose 
plants, crop, and all. The length of time that I allow this heat to remain in the 
frame is two hours only ; thistime may perhaps appear short, but such is the fact. 
About six o’clock the mat is taken off, and a little more air is admitted to the plants. 
On the next morning the laurel is all taken out, and the plants are well syringed with 
warm water, and, of coarse, shaded during the day. I am certoin that by thc^ evening 
of the second day there will not be the slightest appearance of thrip or spider. If 
•‘Delta” will try this plan, he may be sure of success, — Devonieneie (Gardeners* 
Chronicle), 
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Several m«tuirics having been made relative to a means of destroying ants, I have 
effectually succeeded with the following method : — A small handful of African or 
Peruvian guano sprinkled over the place they inhabit, sprinkling it over with water 
soon after ; or guano^ water applied — one pound to four gallons of water will be strong 
enough. A few applications will soon effect a complete riddance. 

REMA.BKS ON ChAECOAL USED IN COMPOST FOE POT PLANTS, BY Mb. J AMES BaBNES. 
— It has been said that the fertilizing properties of charcoal as a manure have been 
long known, although it was merely by accidental observation I first discovered its value 
in horticulture; in my opinion it has not yet met with that attention which its merits 
deserv'e. Since my application and use of charcoal have been mode known, I have 
received many interesting communieations from practical gardeners and amateurs, 
expressing their connetiou of its valuable properties; in other cases there seems to 
have been some mysteiy or uncertainty attending its application, for the result has not 
been so successsful : such always has been the case in similar matters, and, doubtless, 
will continue to be. I will here attempt to explain, or rather state, the principal object 
that must he kept in view by all those who would wish to avail themselves fully of the 
fertilizing qualities of charcoal, when applied as a manure; one of its most useful 
qualities, then, consists in its affording thorough drainage, and thereby maintaining a 
kindly communication between the atmosphere and the earth, without which but a trifling 
degree of benefit will be derived from its fertilizing properties. Other good qualities 
consist in its absorbing and condensing powers, and in its giving off slowly and per- 
manently, so long as in coinmunication with the atmosphere, those natural gases which 
arc most fitted for promoting the growth of vegetation. To these qualities I attribute 
its excellence. I have invariably found that plants to which charcoal has been applied, 
and which have thus had thorough drainage of the soil secured, have continued in the 
most luxuriant condition, the roots not only numerous, but also in high vigour, and 
clinging around it and penetrating the cracks and fissures ; whereas in cases of slovenly 
or imperfect drainage, quite another effect has been produced, and but trifling benefit 
realized from its application. Thorough drainage should certainly, for all purposes of 
cultivation, be the first consideration — the standing rule and foundation stone mth all 
cultivators of the soil. Its effect is to admit the natural gases of the atmosphere to 
act in combination with the salts and bases of the earth, thus securing the most natural 
and i>crfcct results. 

Fucusias fob Bobdebs, Hedges, etc. — Several correspondents have requested us 
to give a list of the best kinds of Fuelisias most capable of enduring the oijeii 
air in this country. Wc have many hundreds growing in beds, and along borders by the 
sides of walks, etc., and find that nearly every one will succeed well, with the exception 
of fulgens and corymbiflora, though both kinds, even when cut down to the ground in 
winter, have pushed up again in spring. Wc find that the hard-wooded kiuds do the 
best, such as Baxteri, elegans, virgata, formosa elcgans, and those of a similar habit. 
There are many splendid hybrids, raised between the soft-wooded and hard-wooded kinds, 
which wc find do admirably well ; most of the raecrit new kinds arc of that class. Wc 
have lately seen some fine liedgcs of Fuchsias in profuse bloom; they formed the divisions 
of several front flower gardens Iiaving a south aspect, and each hedge, eight yards long, 
was of a different kind, three feet high, and had an elegant appearance. They bloom, 
too, from May to November. 

Propagation of Stove and Greenhouse Plants. —The methods of propagation 
are by cuttings, layers, suckers, seeds, and divisions of the roots. 

Cuttingt , — No i>eriod can be definitely fixed for putting in the cuttings of the different 
genera; this must always be left to the judgment of the cultivator. Some plants 
propagate freely by cuttings of the young and tender w^ood, ns Mclastoma Barlcria, 
Astrapfca, Inga, etc. ; others, when the ivood begins to assume a brownish colour, or is 
half ripened, as Ixorn, Bauhinia, Passiflora, llucllia, etc. ; whilst others will only strike 
freely, when tlic wood is perfectly ripe^ as Grcvillca, Blakca, Cheirostemon, Aclumia, etc., 
but as a general rule, the 2 )roper season lasts from Jauiuiry to Augnst. All hard-wooded 
kinds make roots 1)cst in clear aand^ but soft-wooded kinds rec}uirc to be jdauted iii 
Ught loamy soil. After pro^rly di'aming the pots^ till them with sand or soil, accord- 
ing to the kinds intended to be propagated. On no account mix soft- wooded aud hard- 
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wooded kinds topthcr in tlic same pot. If a hotbed frame can be appropriated to the 
pur^se of Btrimng the euttings, so much the better 5 but if not, place them in a damp, 
shady part of the stove ; in either place they require to be sheltered from the rays of 
the sun, until they have struck root. Care is requisite in removing the leaves from the 
lower end of the euttings, that the bark be in nowise injured. Never take off more 
leaves than are necessary for the insertion of the cutting, nor mutilate or shorten the 
remaining ones. After the cuttings are put in, a gentle sprinkling of water may be 
given through a fine rose, to settle the soil about them ; after which they may be 
placed in the situations where they arc to strike, and be closely covered by glasses from 
the air until they have begun to grow, when they may receive a little air. Water must bo 
administered with caution. When they have struck root, pot them off into small pots 
tilled with light sandy loam and leaf-mould, replace them in the frame until they have 
begun to grow, then gradually expose them to a more gentle temperature, and finally 
remove them to the stove or greenhouse. — J Practical Cultivator, 

On Wieeworm. — 7o destroy this pest most effectually : — Towards the end of last 
year, when my Carnations and other plants had nil been removed from my flower-beds, 
and previous to the latter being turned up for exposure to the winter frosts, I took 
sulphuric acid, in the proportion of one gallon to twenty of water, and applied the 
mixture plentifully to the soil. In two days T again repeated the operation, having 
previously turned up the soil, and seen that it had been well pulverized. After the 
lapse of ten or fom’teen days I gave a plentiful application of powdered lime, and 
shortly after turned the soil up in ridges as usual. The result has been that it is now 
a rare thing to see a wireworm where previously I had often killed a hundred in half aii 
hour, and w here my plants were eaten up in a* wholesale manner. Let any one collect a 
number of these most destructive pests and put them among soil in a box, and then 
apply the above mixture. Let him look for them next morning and communicate the 
result ; or, indeed, in half an hour after. This can be used on a large scale as well as 
on small flower-beds, or soil for pot culture . — Jn Ardent Florist, 

On the Fine Blue Dwaee Gentian. — Noticing in a late pnmber the excellent 
remarks on cultivating this lovely blooming plant, I beg to say that I pursued the follow- 
ing method with great success. Last season I divided my plants the first week in 
Julift but not into very small patches, and replanted two beds into a rich, sandy, loamy 
soil. I shaded them for several days ; they soon struck fresh roots, were finely esta- 
blished before winter, endured that without injury, and bloomed vigorously and profusely 
this spring. To divide and replant at the season mentioned 1 am persuaded is tlm 
proper time, and not in autumn ns is generally done, or in early spring as done by 
some. My double Daisies I treated the same, and they succeeded admirably. — Clericus, 

On the Magnolia. — I have two Magnolias which have been in my possession four- 
teen years, and grown against a south-east wall, but which have not bloomed. Four 
years back I removed them, in order to induce them to flower ; but although they have 
g'own w'cll since, there arc no signs of my object being realized. If some reader of the 
Cabinet w ould favour me with particulars to adopt sd as to obtain a bloom, I should 
esteem it a great kindness . — A Beginner, 

Distribution or Islands in a Lakp:. — ^The distribution of islands in a lake or 
jmnd reqnii'es some judgment j they will always appear more nalural w'hen sufiBciently 
near the shore, on either side, to maintain in appearance some connection W’ith it. 
Although islands do sometimes occur near the middle of natural lakes, yet the effect is 
by no means good, ns it not only breaks and distracts the efleot of the whole expanse by 
dividing it into tw^o distinct parts, but it always indicates a shallow'ncss' or w ant of depth 
where the w'atcr should be deepest. There are twm situations where it is universally 
admitted that islands may be happily introduced. These ara at the inlet and the exit of 
the body of water. In many cases, where the stream which supplies the lake is not 
remarkable for size, and will add nothing to the appeai’ancc of the whole view from the 
usual points of sight, it may be conceal^ by an island or small group of islands, placed 
at some little distance in front of it. The head or dam of a lake, too, is often so formal 
and abrupt, that it is difficult to make it apppenr natural and in good keeping with the 
rest of the margin. The introduction of an island or two, jdaced near the main shore 
on either side, and projecting as far as possible before the dam, will greatly diminish this 
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disagreeable formality, particularly if well rlothcd with a rich tuft of aliriihs and over- 
hanging bushes. Except in these two inslauces, islands should be generally placed 
oppoiite the ioUetit poinh of the banks, or near those places where small breaks or 

E romontories run out into the water. In such situations they will increase the irregu* 
irity of the outline, and lend it additional spirit and animation. Should they, on the 
other hand, be seated in or near the marginal curves and indentations, they will only 
serve to clog up the recesses ; and, while their own figures arc lost in these little bays, 
where they are hidden, by lessening the already existing irregularities they will render 
the whole outline tame and spiritless. — Downing's Lnndtcofe Gardening* 


FLOEAL OPEEATIOKS FOE SBPTEMBEE. 

Plow£R Garden. — N ow sow seeds of annuals, as Clarhiat Collinsia, etc., in small 
pots, well drained, and keep them in a cool frame, or other suitable place daring winter ; 
then tom the plants out, entire (or split the balls), into the open borders, in March and 
April, and they will soon be in bloom, and ornament the garden at an early period. 
Seeds of many kinds now soton in the open border generally survive the winter, and 
bloom vigorously early the next season. Camaiions : the layers should be taken off, 
severing them (U a joint as near the root as possible. Onlv a few of the bottom leaves 
shonld be trimmed off, to admit the compost to settle dosely round the stem, and that 
no leaves may rot inside thifsoil and be likely to damage the main stem. The com- 
post in which to pot them must not be rich, or the plants will be likely to grow too 
vigorous, and become what fiorisjbs term too gross. Equal portions of year-old turfy 
loam and leaf-mould, with a small proportion of sand mixed therein, is rich enough, and 
of a dryish texture, and the plants keep healthy in it if otherwise duly attended to. In 
potting, place two layers in each pot. Put them in a cool frame for about ten days, 
keeping the lights clpsed, and shaded from mid-day sun; this contributes to an imme- 
diate striking root afresh ; afterwards they may be fully exposed in a sheltered spot, 
having a thick floor of coal-ashes or boards to place the pots upon, in order to prevent 
worms entering. Pinks : beds of them may still be made, and the earlier the more 
successful ; dig into the bed four inches in thickness of old manure ; do it a w'cek or so 
before planting, and plant as early in the mouth as you can. Pansies : beds of tbciii 
should be made for next spring bloom. Pot some of all the best kinds in small pots, 
to be placed in a cool frame during winter. If the sowing of the seeds of biennials, as 
Scabious^ Canterbury Belly Brompton and Quee7% Stocks^ etc., has been neglected, they 
shonld be attended to as early as possible. Verbenas : runners should ^ ])ottcd in 
small pots, a third filled with potsherds, and the rest with good loamy soil, placing them 
in a close cool frame for ten days, shading from raid-day sun ; after which grudiinlly 
expose them to open air. Attention to them should he immediate. BnlbSy as Hyacinths^ 
etc., are now to be had, and the sooner they arc ])otted, the more vigorous will they 
bloom. Chinese Primroses should be encouraged for winter blooming. If mildew 
oppears on any plants, dust them with snlphui* immediately. Camellias may be grafted ; 
the operation may he performed with the greatest success by pursuing the method the 
Preneh call ''graffe enplacagey' which is merely inserting that portion of wood that 
includes a bud and leaf, cut longitudinally, into a corresponding cleft in the stock. The 
grafted subjects should be plunged in bottom heat, and kept covered for at least a month. 
Boses may still be budded. Nail to the wall young shoots of Banksian Boses. Cut 
clean away those ifiit wanted. Prepare beds of Sweet Violets. Boses for forcing too. 

Greenhouse, etc. — Cuttings of nearly all plants may yet be successfully struck ; 
but the earlier they arc put in the better. Tow'nrds the end of the month take in the 
tenderer greenhou^ plants ; hut the house should be whitewashed, etc., previously, if 
required, llcpot Chrysanthemums^ if the pots they arc in be full of roots ; give maniirc- 
w'^ater once a week. Cinerarias : i)ot off singly the offsets, also seedlings. Seed of 
^ceolaria may still be sown, but as early os possible. Cuttings of bedding plants 
should be put in dii-ectly. Pot off singly rooted eutlings of PelaryoniumSy etc. Cuttings 
of Tea Boses, China, Bourbon^ etc., soon strike root at this period. 
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ILLUSTRATION. 

I. CHCETOaASTBA LINDENIANA. 

Nat. Ord. Melastomaceje. 

The vast and brilliant family of Melastomads abound on tbe moun- 
tains of South America, particularly in Columbia; many splendid 
kinds have been introduced into our gardens, and flowering specimens 
of others equally fine have been received, but the one we now figure, 
we are told, stands unrivalled. It was first discovered by M. J. 
Linden (formerly Consul at New Granada, now Director of the 
Boyal Zoological Gardens at Brussels), upon the summit of Mon* 
scrrat. Subsequently it was found by M. Schlim, in the province of 
Pamplona, in New Granada, and from thence has been received by 
M. Linden, in whose establishment at Brussels, plants of it have 
bloomed in the stove. It forms a bushy shrub from two to three 
feet high, grows freely, and blooms profusely, producing a magni* 
ficent efiect. It merits a place in every stove or warm greenhouse. 

II. HELIANTHEMTJM TUBEEAEIA. Nat. Ord. Cistaceje. 

A hardy perennial plant ; a native of the south of Erance, Italy, 
and Spain ; grows freely, and blooms profusely. It is the largest 
flowered of all the dwarf Cistmes. The flowering stems rise to a foot 
high, terminating in panicles of from six to ten blossoms in each, 
which very much resemble yellow roses. It begins to flower in July, 
and continues to bloom in long succession. It is a charming plant for 
either a rockwork, patches in borders, or, grown in rather poor soil, 
forms a beautiful edging for a bed of taller plants. 


BEDDING OUT SCAELET AND OTHEE GEEANIUMS 

IN POTS. 

BY F. B., COUNTY OF DITEHAM. 

Havino found this year such a decided advantage in bedding out 

Y 
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Geraniums in poU (particularly the scarlet), to turning them out in 
the ground without, I wish to make it known, feeling sure it will be 
generally adopted, if once tried. It was suggested to me last year 
by a most successful amateur, who is ever ready to communicate his 
experience for the advantage of others. 

in damp situations, and where there is not much sun, the scarlet 
Geraniums are apt to go to coarse leaf, losing the distinctive character 
of their respective foliage, and the blooms are few and small. We 
have found, by retaining the plants of one year’s growth and the 
early spring cuttings in separate pots^ they are saved the check 
which disturbance of the rootawhen in a growing state invariably occa- 
sions ; their progress is not arrested ; they flower sooner, larger, and 
more abundantly than by the old plan. 

The Commander-in- Chief, Cottage Maid, etc., retain their distinc- 
tive variety of foliage in great perfection. Another great advantage 
is, they are so much sooner housed on any sudden change of the 
weather, and after that can be attended to at leisure ; are also saved 
the second check which indiscriminate potting in autumn occasions, 
often leaving the plants sickly through the winter. 

The convenience of getting them housed in less time, on the occur- 
rence of sudden frost, was one great object sought for in this experi- 
ment, my friend being his own greenhouse gardener; but he found tlie 
greatest improvement both in bloom and foliage on tliese plants, and 
it is quite as useful where more hands are kept, because that always 
supposes a larger number of plants required. 

My oldest larger plants are seldom kept longer than the second 
year. The young plants, being large enough for all bedding pur- 
poses, are more bushy, and moi’e manageable in winter. 


COLLECTING AND DEYING SPECIMENS OF PLANTS. 

BY A rOEEIGN BOTANICAL COLLECTOE. 

Obseeving, in a recent Number of your Magazine, that information 
is requested by a correspondent on a successful mode of collecting 
and drying specimens, the following is a method I have adopted most 
extensively, with very'satisfactory results. In selecting specimens 
for drying, care must be taken that they exhibit the usual character 
of the species ; no imperfect or monstrous shoot should be made use 
of. If the leaves of different parts of the species vary, as is often 
the case in herbaceous plants, examples of both should be preserved. 
Tlie twig should not be more woody than is unavoidable, because of 
its not lying compactly in the herbarium . If the flower grow from a 
very large woody part of the trunk, as is often the case, as in some 
Malpighias, Cynometra, etc., then they should be preserved with a 
piece of the bark only adhering to them. It is also very important that 
ripe fruit should accompany the specimen. When the fruit is small. 
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or thin, or capable of compression without iiynry, a second dried 
specimen may be added to that exhibiting the flowers ; but when it 
is large and woody, it must be preserved separately. Next to a judi- 
cious selection of specimens, it is important to dry them in the best 
manner. For this purpose various methods have been proposed ; 
some of the simplest and most practical may be mentionea. If you 
are in a country where there is much sun heat, it is an excellent plan 
to place the specimen between the leaves of a sheet of paper, and 
pour as much dry sand or earth over it as will press every part flat ; 
leave it in the full sunshine, and it will generally dry in a few hours. 
But in travelling, when conveniences of this kind cannot be had, and 
in wild uninhabited regions, it is better to have two or more paste- 
boards of the size of the paper in which your specimens are dried, 
and some stout cord or leather straps. Having gathered specimens 
until you are apprehensive of their shrivelling, fill each sheet of paper 
with as many as it will contain ; and having thus formed a good 
stout bundle, place it between the pasteboards, and compress it with 
your cord or straps. In the evening, or at the first convenient oppor- 
{unity, unstrap the package, take a fresh sheet of paper, and make 
it very dry and hot before the fire ; into this sheet so heated, transfer 
the specimens in the first of the papers in your psckage ; then dry 
that sheet, and shift into it the specimens lying in the second sheet, 
and so go on till all your specimens are shifted ; then strap up the 
package anew, and repeat {he operation at every convenient oppor- 
tunity till the plants are dry. They should then be transferred to 
fresh paper, tied up rather loosely, and laid by. Should the botanist 
be sta{ionary, he may dry his paper in the sun ; if the number of 
specimens lor preparation is inconsiderable, put them between 
cushions, in a press resembling a napkin press, laying it in the sun, 
or before a hot fire. It is extremely important that specimens should 
be dried quickly, otherwise they are apt to become mouldy and rotten, 
or black, and to fall in pieces. Notwithstanding all the precautions 
that can be taken, some plants, such as Orchideao, will fall in pieces 
in drying ; when this is the case, the fragments are to be carefully 
preserved, in order to be put together when the specimen is finally 
glued down. In many cases, particularly those of Coniferse, Ericae, 
etc., the leaves may be prevented falling off by plunging the speci- 
men, when newly gathered, for a minute into boiling water. The 
great object in drying a specimen is to preserve its colour, if possible, 
which is not often the case, and not to press it so flat as to crush any 
of the parts, because that renders it impossible subsequently to 
analyse them. When specimens have been thoroughly dried, they 
should be fastened by strong glue, not gum, nor paste, to half a sheet 
of good stout white paper ; the place where they w'ere found, or the 
person from whom they were obtained, should be written at {he foot 
of each specimen, and the name at the lower right-hand comer. If 
any of the flowers or fruits, or seeds, be loose, they should be put 
into small paper cases, which may be glued in some convenient place 
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to the paper. These cases are extremely useful ; and fragments so 
preserved, being well adapted for subsequent analysis, wiU often 
prevent the specimen itself from being pulled in pieces. The best 
size for the paper appears, by experience, to be 10 J inches by 16^. 
Linnaeus used a size resembling our foolscap, but it is much too 
small ; and a few employ paper Hi inches by 18i, but that is larger 
than is necessary, and much too expensive. In analysing dried 
specimens, the flowers or fruits should always be softened in boiling 
water ; this renders all the parts pliable, and often restores them to 
their original position. In arranging specimens when thus prepared, 
every species of the same genus should be put into a wrapper, formed 
of a whole sheet of paper, and marked at the lower left comer with 
the name of the genus. The genera should then be put together, 
according to their natural orders. To i)reserve plants against the 
depredations of insects, by which, especially the little Anobium 
castaneum, they are apt to be much infested, it has been recommended 
to wash each specimen with a solution of corrosive sublimate, in 
camphorated spirits of wine ; but, independently of this being a 
doubtful mode of preservation, it is expensive, and in large collections 
extremely troublesome. I have found that suspending little open 
paper bags filled with camphor, in the inside of the doors of my 
cabinets, is a far more simple and a most effectual protection. It is 
true that camphor will not drive away the larv© that may be carried 
into the herbarium in fresh specimens ; but the moment they become 
perfect insects, they quit the cases wdthout leaving any eggs behind 
them. 


TEEATMEISTT OF SOLANIJM JASMINOIDES. 

BY ME. WALTEE SYKES, GAEDENEE AT HOPE HOUSE, 

NEAE MANCHESTEE. 

Climbing shmbs comprise, for the most part, some of the most 
elegant forms of vegetation, and present claims to regard of wdiich 
few are unconscious. As they are far from being cultivated in 
England to the extent they merit, I am induced to bring the above- 
named handsome flowering evergreen plant to the particular notice 
of the readers hereof. 

Among the species of Solarium, there are scarcely any now grown 
which make the slightest approach to a climbing habit, and a still 
less number that exhibit the gracefulness of the one here brought 
forward. Being likewise an evergreen, it is rendered doubly 
valuable. 

I have been unable to procure any certain information relative 
to its native country, or introduction to Britain. But I obtained a 
plant of it, from the Glasgow Botanic Garden, three years since, and 
w^as told it came from South America. The first time I saw its verf 
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interesting flowers was at the Royal G-ardens at Kew, in September. 
It was there kept in a greenhouse, planted in a pot, and trained 
round a small circular trellis. The blossoms were borne liberally in 
copiom panicied clusters^ each having from eight to twelve opened at 
the same time, and difiusing a delightful fragrance ; they are waxy 
white, with a bright yellow centre, each flower three parts of an 
inch across, and somewhat like (in clusters) the Hoya camosa. 

After that period I observed it continued blooming during the 
autumn; it also created a very pretty feature in the greenhouse 
throughout winter. In the summer, it commenced flowering in May, 
and in yet greater profusion — the plant being kept in its old position — 
and bloomed up to December. In March following I obtained a 
strong plant from Glasgow, and planted it in an open bed (out-door) 
appropriated to climbing roses and similar objects, and fastened it to 
an erect pole. It there flowered very freely lor several months, con- 
tinuing in undiminished beauty to the end of J^ovember. The frost 
then destroyed the flowers, but the evergreen foliage remained 
uninjured ; and in the ensuing spring the plant pushed anew, and 
every lateral shoot terminated in a cluster of flowers. Another 
plant I trained to a wall, and it flourishes amazingly, covering at this 
time the wall, ten feet high and thirty feet wide. The greenness of 
the young shoots, and the size, form, and surface of the leaves, give 
it the aspect of some species of Jasminum, on which account the 
specific name has been given. It thrives well in a loamy soil, with a 
trifling admixture of heath-mould and sand, and does not need a 
very large pot. It can be trained spirally round any small wooden 
trellis or pillar, either in the greenhouse or out-door, and will pro- 
duce a long succession of its delicate flowers through the summer, 
autumn, and winter months. It does not require much water through 
the winter, only to be kept just moist. 

It is entitled to a place in every greenhouse or flower garden. 


REMARKS ON THE CALYSTEGIA PUBESCENS, OR 
DOUBLE-FLOWERED BINDWEED. 

BY E. E., COTJHTY OF DUIIIIAM, 

This pretty flowering plant has not obtained in the Cabihet the 
notice I think it deserves ; it is a most useful pretty climber, planted 
at the foot of roses against a wall, as, wlien they have done blooming;, 
the foliage is generally shabby, and the stems bare. The Calystegia 
covers them with its little blush, rose-like, double flowers and bright 
green leaves, and blooms till the frost destroys the flowers. It does 
best in a dry and sunny situation ; in the reverse, it will produce 
fewer, smaller, and paler flowers. It is very pretty mixed with the 
^opcoolim Canariensis, whoso luxuriant fantastic wreaths continue 
for many months to conceal and adorn the earlier plants, which are by 
the time they flower out of bloom and condition. 
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DESIGN FOE A FLOWEB GAEDEN. 

BY T. EUTaBB, ESQ. 

The aocompanyii^ design may serve to throw out a few hints for the formation of 
a Florist’s Garden, which will be easily explained by a reference to the numbers 
as shown on the plan, viz. : 1. Show-house for plants. 2. Dahlia-ground. 3. Pond, 
with a fountain. 4. Bed, for choice flowers, parted by dwarf yew hedges, or some 
other material. 6. Plant-house. 6. Stock-hole. 7- Span-roofed houses, built north 
and south, for plants. 8. Stock-holes. 9. Platform for placing plants out m the 
summer. 10. Sheds for potting, etc. 11. Kubbish-holes. 12. Compost-ground. 
13. Sites for awning over, for Tulips, Carnations, etc. 14. Auricula-stages. 15. 
Stock-hole. 16. Tool-house. 17. Narrow borders against the walls, for creepers. 
The clumps with no numbers given may be furnished with flowers, as taste may 
direct. It will be perceived that the principal entrance to the garden is through 
the show-house, and at the opposite extremity there is a way open, to take in C(^- 
post, and to wheel out rubbish. In laying out a garden of this description, other 
appendages than those given in the design may be added, if found to be necessary, 
by enlarging the ground. 


IMPEEGNATIN^ AND EAISING CAENATIONS AND 
PINKS FEOJI SEED. 

BY FLOBI8TA. 

I SHOiThD not have troubled your readers with the following remarks, 
had not an article on raising seedling Carnations (recently printed 
in a contemporary Magazine) been greatly calculated to mislead the 
inexperienced florist. Persons accustomed to raise seedlings never 
think of saving the seed from single flowers. I should say that from 
such seed there would not be a moderately good flower in ten thousand. 
The only fault with at least two-thirds of our present varieties is, 
that they are too thin of petals, and will not form a good crown, 
which is an indispensable property in tlie criteria of a fine Carnation 
and Pink. I ask, what can look more meagre than the half-double 
flowers ? 

Por the information of your readers, I will detail my mode of 
proceeding. 1 select such flowers as are perfectly doxible. That such 
flowers may produce seed, it Avill be necessary to let every bud 
remain to tloom. When they are fully expanded, and the pistils 
assume a glitteriny icy appearance^ take any one half-expanded bloom, 
and tear it open, when will be seen the apices (anthers) containmg 
the pollen, or dust ; take one of these, ana, if not already burst, open 
it, and draw it along tlie pistils (thread-like terminating^ horns) till 
you see some of the powder adhering to them. If this has been 
properly done, the bloom will close in two or three hours ; and if no 
alteration takes place, repeat it till it does. In two or three days 
after impregnation has taken place, cut off all the other buds, and 
remove the plant to a situation where it will get plenty of sun; keep* 
it well supplied with water, and protect the capsule (closed pod) 
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from rain, by placing a square piece of thin board or other material 
upon the stick, just above it ; gather the seed when ripe, and ^eej? it 
in the pod in a well-corked phial. It will be also necessary to protect 
the pod from earwigs, which is best done by winding a little fresh 
sheeji’s wool round the stick and stem ; they will not attempt to pass 
over it, as it entangles them. 

These directions apply equally as well to Pinks, with the exception 
that the bloom from which the pollen is to be taken must be opened 
before it begins to expand, or the apices will all be burst, and the 
pollen gone. 


WHEN TO EEPOT THE CAMELLIA. 

BY A TWENTY YEAES’ PEACTITIONEE. 

Eecentlt noticing that a correspondent asks for information on this 
subject, I am induced to supply the following particulars, to meet the 
Lady’s request. 

Repotting, — This should be done every year, if healthy plants are 
desired. The best time is when the young sho<5ts have just completed 
their growth, which is indicated by the lower part of them turning 
brown, and the emhryo hlossom huds ju9t seen at the extremities. At 
this time as much of the old ball as can be done without damaging 
the roots must be taken away. The compost must not be in a 
soddened wet condition when used for ])otting, as in that state it is 
liable to be pressed so as to become hard. In filling in the compost, 
it is advisable to put in indiscriminately a few lumps of chopped 
turfy loam ; this tends to prevent the matting of the roots in any 
particular part, but allows them more regularly to push forward, by 
each portion of the soil being kept in an equal degree of moistime, 
which is an essential in successful culture. After repotting and 
watering, the plants require to be shaded for a few days, during the 
middle of the day, wdien there is hot sun. Those plants intended to 
bloom as early as the end of October or November should at once be 
placed in an airy greenhouse, and have the foliage syringed every 
morning, and in the evening about five o’clock. Where the green- 
house can be closed at that time for a few weeks, it would very mate- 
rially contribute to the setting of the flower-buds to do so. Such 
plants as are required for a later blooming season must be kept in 
the open air, and in a sheltered situation; but if open to mid-day sun, 
a canvas covering is found to be serviceable, and the foliage retains its 
vigorous green hue. The best compost is equal parts of strongish 
turfy loam (chopped, not sifted), peat, and old well-rotted manure, 
with a sprinkling of bits of charcoal. A liberal drainage is indis- 
pensable to success. 

A principal feature in management is a proper attention to water- 
ing at the root, not only to obtain vigorous-growing plants, but to 
retain the flower-buds when formed j if this bo neglected, or done 
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carelessly, the consequence is, they will certainly drop off. Por a few 
weeks after repotting, as much water at the roots is not required as 
when they have pushed afresh, but to promote an early establishment, 
the syringing over the tops, as before mentioned, is indispensable. 
When the new roots begin to pusli freely, then the supply must be 
freely given, taking care that the entire hall of soil is alike moistened, 
to effect which the surface must be kept even. If this is not done, 
the soil at the sides will filter down lower than the old portion of the 
ball of roots, and whilst the latter is kept dry, the exterior tender 
roots will be soddened, become unhealthy, and decay. Soft water is 
essentially necessary for use, and occasionally a good watering with 
liquid manure ; this latter is far preferable to mixing manure with 
the compost at the time of potting. As the plants approach the 
period of bloom, a gradual increase of water is found necessary, but 
in every stage avoid excess, and regularity realizes every desired 
success ; and by bringing plants into heat at successive periods, a 
blooming season can b^e extended from the end of October to April. 
The temperature of a house for early blooming plants is regulated so 
as to be, during the growing of the shoots, about 50 degrees at night, 
and a little above 60 by day. The after period of forming the buds 
till they expand is about 60 by night, and near 70 by day ; by this 
attention in culture and temperature, a fine bloom of plants may be 
had from early in November, and which may be kept up to May or 
June. 


ON IMPREGNATION OF FLOWERS FOR RAISING 
SUPERIOR HYBRIDS. 

BY A COUKTEY CLEEGYMAK. 

If we knew a person anxious for the attainment of some pastime 
combining dexterous manual management -with considerable intel- 
lectual exercise, we do not know of one to whom we could more con- 
fidently point him than the pursuit of horticidture and floriculture. 
There is in the cultivation of flowers a charm for the most vacant 
mind ; they also open up a field of study for the man of most austere 
thought; here, also, the most refined mind, alive to loveliness in every 
form, and beauty in every phase, finds ample scope for admiration ; 
true, indeed, “ Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these.’* 

One of the greatest pleasures attendant on the pursuit of this art 
consists in raising new and improved varieties of flowers ; for, how- 
ever beautiful flowers naturally are, there is no denying that they are 
doubly so when they come from the hands of the skilful hybriaizer. 
In doing this, we are only taking advantage of tho known laws that 
govern vegetable reproduction; it is, on a small scale, art dictating to 
nature, and to that, in a great measure, we owe oiur many improved 
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varieties of fruits and flowers. The field of experiment is boundless 
as the extent of nature itself. Thousands of flowers that our fathers 
looked upon as the pride and glory of their gardens, we now look upon 
as almost worthless as plants of ornament. Were some old amateur 
of half a century ago to have a look at our gardens now, he would be 
bewildered by the blaze of beauty that would meet his eye ; the 
change is not greater in form than in substance ; the style of laying 
out gardens has advanced, as well as the productions with which they 
are enriched. For the majority of our most beautiful varieties of 
flowers we are indebted to the skilful hybridizer ; he soon gains a 
wonderful power over the colour and form of vegetable existence. 
We shall suppose him admiring some beautiful flower, but, alas ! it 
is too delicate for our surly cHmate; it comes from some country 
where frost never congealed its flowing sap, or blighted its opening 
beauties ; still he admires and covets it ; he has some of the same 
family in his garden, liardy fellows, that brave every blast ; but they 
want the beautiful colour and form of their exotic relation. Our 
amateur is one who has studied the structure and functions of plants, 
and the laws b}’ which those functions are governed in their opera- 
tions ; he^ thinks he may transfer the beautiful inflorescence of the 
exotic to its more hardy relations in the garden. And he does so : 
art triumphs over all, his skill and forethought are abundantly crowned 
with success. In thousands of instances has this transfer of in- 
florescence taken place, to the gratification of every admirer of 
nature’s most lovely productions. The skill of the artist is rapidly 
changing the face of the floral M'orld ; a standard of perfection has 
been laid before the florist, and all are bent on its attainment. The 
art, however, is but in its infancy ; there is not that precision and 
certainty in results which we think will yet be attained! However, 
much has been done ; it is an employment full of the most pleasant 
excitement, and one to which we would invite all amateurs to 
share in. 

As the object of hybridizing is to improve in form and colour, 
only the most perfect formed of flowers ought to be chosen for 
this purpose ; little advance need be expected, unless that rule be 
strictly attended to, as flowers that have been artificially improved 
are very apt to run back to their originals, unless urged on by the 
same superior attention that has brought them so far as they are. 
The plants to be operated on must not only bo of the best and must 
perfect kinds, but they must also be in a high state of health, 
otherwise good seed cannot be obtained. When the flowers of a 
plant, intended for the seed-plant, are about to open, and just before 
they expand, the petals must be gently opened, and with a fine 
pointed scissors cut out all the stamens, taking care not to hurt the 
stigma. The reason for thus early cutting out the stamens, is to 
prevent the pollen on them from coming in contact with the stigma, 
which w'ould defeat any attempts at cross impregnation, by being 
done in the natural way. The plant to be operated on and the plant 
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to be operated with must both be in the same state of forwardness 
as regards their blossom ; very soon after the petals are expanded is 
the proper time to apply the pollen of the one to the stigma of the 
other. This may be done in various ways; either by bringing the 
flowers in contact, or by transferring the pollen on the point of a 
fine camel-hair pencil : for various reasons we prefer the former way, 
when carefully done. After the operation is performed, which may 
be done two or three times, to make sure, it is important that no 
contact with any other flower be permitted, either by flies, bees, or 
otherwise ; to prevent that, we advise a covering of very thin gauze, 
or other similar material, until the petals have fadecl, then to be 
discontinued. The plant must all the while be in such a situation 
as that light, air, etc., will have free access, and due attention to water- 
ing, so as to keep it in full health. 

In trying to gain a flower to the garden, it in general holds good 
that seedlings from crossed flowers assume more of the blossom of 
the male plant, and in general character and hardiness the features 
of the mother, or seed-plant, prevail; that is worth recollecting, 
when endeavours to produce the inflorescence of an exotic to stand 
our climate is the object of crossing. The above rule will also apply 
in the case of plants of bad habit, as many fine flowers often turn 
out. By attention and perseverance, the flowers of a plant of bad 
habit may be transferred to one of the same family of fine habit, 
by impregnating the one of fine habit with pollen from the one 
of bad habit. The exact flower, in form and colour, may not be pro- 
duced, but a near approach may, and often does turn out, and very 
frequently something much superior. 

I^ow will be a good time to cross the many varieties of the Cal- 
ceolarias ; some of the best shrubby ones may be impregnated with 
the finest formed and marked of the herbaceous ones, as they are not 
only more easily kept, but, with good management, make finer speci- 
mens, and the herbaceous and shrubby ones cross quite freely. 
Fuchsias may now be done also, operating with those having flowers 
of the largest size, of very clear distinct colours, and marked con- 
trast. We would recommend the amateur to cross many of his 
perennials of distinct and opposite colours, such as Phloxes, Aiimulus, 
Pentstemons, etc. ; we need not mention Q-eraniums, Boses, Bouvar- 
dias, etc. 


HEATING A GEEENHOUSE, ETC., WITH GAS. 

BY JOHN BENSON, ESQ., OF LIVEEPOOL. 

In your Magazine for 1852 (page 282) and 1853 (pages 85 and 95) are 
observations upon warming conservatories, greenhouses, and pit- 
frames, by means of pipes or flues being heated with gas. I tried 
the system recommended with success ; but I found I had to contend 
with an escape, more or less, of gas into the houses, by which the air 
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became contaminated in some degree, to the injury of the plants. I 
could not observe any fissure anywhere for the escape of the gas, and 
no doubt it issued through the porous materials of the pipes or flues. 
My houses were, however, well warmed bj means of the neated gas, 
and during the severest part of the winter of 1852-63 the ther- 
mometer could be kept up to 65 degrees through the night. 

Subsequently I noticed some descriptive particulars in the Maga- 
zine for 1854, that by means of hot water convej^ed in metal pipes of 
the usual kind, which water had been heated with gas, the method 
had been tried and answered perfectly. I therefore had two plant- 
houses and two pit-frames fitted up in the following manner. It is 
necessary for me to observe that my residence is near to a public road, 
along which gas-pipes are laid, and thus advantageously circumstanced. 
I had a suitable-sized boiler fixed in the shed behind the houses (it 
was in the form of what- is called a saddle boiler, broad and shallow), 
underneath which I had the gas brought, and it was applied to heat 
the boiler by four rings of jets fixed near to each corner of it, each 
ring having six jets ; a suitable opening was left to light the jets, 
a pipe fixed through the wall to take away the extra fume of the gas, 
and a supply of water for the boiler was provided. The pipes I used 
are of three-inch bore ; I have them fixed along the fronts, flow and 
return, and my houses being double-roofed, with stage up the middle, 
I had a pipe also under the centre of the stage extending its length. 
In the two pit-frames I had only a flow and return pipe along the 
front. The gas was lighted during the afternoon or evening, as 
requisite, so that the Water was sufficiently heated to warm the houses 
properly at the early part of the night. The gas was usually put out, 
in the severest part of winter, about nine o’clock, and the houses 
kept warm till morning ; but, if necessary, the gas may be allowed to 
burn all night without the least danger. The cost of heating is very 
trifling, and the expense of fitting up is comparatively small. The 
air of the house is perfectly sweet, and in it the plants flourish 
admirably. 

The advantages of heating in this mode are several. Coals are 
not required, consequently there is not any smoke, which is a matter 
of importance wkere the plant structure is situated near tlie dwelling- 
house ; and the cost of the gas is not one quarter that of coals. TJiere 
are not any ashes to produce the nuisance of dust, whicli, falling upon 
plants, is always injurious to them. It is ready of application ; if a 
sudden frost or cold wind set in, the gas can immediately be turned 
on and lighted by any person at hand. The last winter a\ as a severe 
one, but my houses and pits were perfectly wanned. Eacli structure 
is thirty feet long. I have tested the application of gas witli hot- 
water piping, and proved its superior advantages, in economy, clean- 
liness, ease of adaptation, and certainty and s^cty in operation. It 
is particularly valuable for heating plant structures which are attached 
to the dwelling-house, or close to the flower garden ; smoke always 
being a nuisance, by blackening the flowers and foliage, and closing 
up their pores. 
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EEMAEKS ON THE AUEICULA BLOOM OF 1855. 

BY W. BAILDOK. 

The Auricula, with its beautifully powdered flowers, is one of the 
rarest of Flora’s gems. The rich and varied colours which it pos- 
sesses, especially in the classes called seifs and alpines, added to its 
exquisite fragrance, render it one of the most delightful and fasci- 
nating of florists* flowers. 

In the spring of 1855, one of the coldest on record, we have 
had a most unfavourable season for blooming the Auricula. The 
un^enial weather which prevailed almost unremittingly up to the 
period of the bloom was against the development ol fine flowers. 
They were retarded also at least three weeks beyond their usual 
time of flowering ; but, notwithstanding all these drawbacks, there 
were some magnificent flowers, which were really worth noticing. 
First, in green edges was the old favourite, Leigh’s Colonel Taylor^ 
which, in the estimation of many, stands at the head of the class. 
It has, however, two defects ; the pips are too starry or angular, 
and the paste is rather thin, or deficient in density. I have seen it 
on one or two occasions without either of these faults. It was very 
fine, and no collection should be without it. Page’s Champion was 
also in magnificent character. It has a rich violet ground-colour, 
and a bright green edge, and I should say is the best flower in this 
class. The pips are round and flat, the tube, however, is not quite 
round. Litton’s Imperator and Booth’s Freedom, usually so fine 
with us, were this year quite the reverse. I did not see a good 
bloom of either. I was much pleased witli Barlotv ’s King, an old 
variety. It has a fine dense paste, quite round dark ground, and 
good green edge. Then there was Howard’s Lord Kelson, another 
old variety, also well done. A dark green edge, black ground- 
colour, and fine yellow tube ; the paste, however, is rather coarse. 
Bees ton’s Apollo is much in the -way of this variety, and I think 
no improvement ; the tube is too pale, and the plant is apt to throw 
too many offsets, so that it is difficult to keep a fine plant. Clegg’s 
Lady Blucher is a light green edge, with fine paste, and rich yellow 
tube ; the pips are, however, rather dentated. A nice variety is 
Lightbody’s Lord Lynedoch, The pijis are beautifully round and 
fiat, with fine dense paste and dark ground-colonr. Lightbody’s Sir 
J, Moore was in no character at all, nearly approaching a white 
edge, and is, I fear, a sportive variety. Another first-rate sort is 
Hudson’s Apollo, much in the style of Colonel Taylor, but with 
rounder pips. Hep worth’s Bohin Mood was very fine and distinct ; 
the tube is rather too pale. Falkner’s Ke plus ultra, a very old 
sort, was regular and neat, and is yet a match for many new ones. 
Ashton’s Prince of Wales was also very fine ; it has a very rich 
yellow tube, dense paste, and fine gi'een edge ; the ground dark, but 
rather narrow. 
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In grey edges, there were some capital flowers. At the head of 
the class stands Cheetham’s Lancashire Hero^ but unfortunately it 
is a late variety. I had it in good bloom till June 10th. Kenyon’s 
Bingleadevy however, is its equal, when it can be caught in fine 
character ; but it imfortunately has one great fault — it is so difficult 
to get it expanded. It requires very fine and w'arm weather. These 
two varieties, in proper character, are very near approaches to perfec- 
tion. Another first-class flower is Sykes’s Co7nplete, and, as a variety to 
depend upon for exhibition, superior to the two varieties previously 
mentioned. It is very neat ; its only fault is the tube being rather 
green. PJetcher’s Mary Ann is alwaj’s fine; it has a very fine 
paste, and the edge, in my estimation, the most distinct grey in the 
whole class. If Lancashire Hero possessed the fine paste and 
distinct edge of this variety, nothing more could be desired. 
Pletcher’s Ne plm ultra is a very large variety, and was very fine. 
It is rather unsteady, but when caught, it is a magnificent flow^er ; 
it has a fine grey edge and dark ground-colour, but the pips are 
rather dentated. Lightbody’s Sir Charles Najyier is a new variety, 
and has been described as a beat on Ne plus ultra. It is, however, 
in my opinion, greatly inferior to it ; the paste is angular, and the 
pips very starry, or pointed. It scarcely belongs to any class, being 
too white for a grey edge, and too grey for a white edge, w hich is 
another great draw'back. Another new variety of Lightbody’s, James 
Dickson^ is a far superior fiower to the last, and will be a first-rate sort. 
It has the finest paste and the most distinct black ground-colour of any 
variety I know, with a fine tube and good edge ; the paste is quite 
round, but the pips rather starry. Dickson’s Lady Jane Grey was also 
very distinct and fine, possessing great substance and good properties. 
There w'ere many others in this class, viz. Conqueror of Lurope^ 
Kent’s Queen Victoria, Grime’s Lrlvateer, all worthy of extended 
cultivation. Frince of Wales, described as a green edge, w^as also 
fine as a grey edge, which I think is its best character. It is good 
in either style. Oliver’s Lovely Ann appears to be a favourite in 
soma localities. I see, at one exhibition, it has had a silver medal 
aw’arded to it. It is not much admired here. It i^ a coarse flow^er ; 
in its general character neither green nor grey, but wdiat would be 
termed by maiw a mongrel. It is, however, a very robust and hardy 
variety, and I should presume that the honours aw^arded were 
for specimens of plants more than for any fine qualities in the 
flowers. 

The white-edged class is a favourite with me, and there are some 
magnificent flowers in it. Asa first-class variety, I may mention 
Hep worth’s Trm Briton, It is a flower of great substance, and 
requires fine sunny weather to expand. The pips are large and 
round, the ground a dense black, with fine edge and paste. 
Cheetham’s Cotmtess of Wilton has been finer this season than I 
ever remember to have seen it. The pips are remarkably round and 
flat, tlie ground dark and very regular, with fine tube and paste. 
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always be admired for its colour. I long to see a self possessing the 
fine properties of OthellOy with the rich colour of Lord Leigh, Gorton’s 
StadihoUer is a bright canary yellow, and is the only yellow self 
worth cultivation. Other varieties worthy of note are Blue Bonnety 
Lord BrimatOy Boyal Burphy Noneuchy etc. 

In alpines there has been no improvement for many years. 
Bair Rosamond, shaded crimson, is still the best ; Conspicm, shaded 
blue ; Queen Vtctoria, nearly black, shaded with dark scarlet, and a 
few others. These are not grown in many collections, from a belief 
that it is impossible to raise good edged Auriculas where they are 
grown; but I have no doubt that, with care and attention to 
hybridizing, this difficulty may be overcome. 

The Auricula has not improved so rapidly as the Pansy, the 
Picotee, or the Dahlia of late years. Some of the new varieties 
are inferior to many which are half a century old. Indeed, if we 
take the whole of the classes throughout, we shalbfind that some of 
the oldest flowers are still the best. This arises, in my opinion, 
from want of proper care in taking seed, and of hybridization. 
Nearly all the edged varieties have dark ground-colours, yet I have 
no doubt that, by means of hybridization, the rich blue of Metro- 
politan, the bright yellow of Btadiholder, or the scarlet-crimson of 
Lord Leigh, might be infused into them, and a variety of flowers pro- 
duced which would excel in beauty any we now possess. The field 
for experiment is indeed wide, the shades of colour the flower pos- 
sesses appearing to be unlimited. Though it is the oldest of florists* 
flowers, it may as yet be said to be only in its infancy, and no other 
class of flowers known to me will better reward the care and atten- 
tion bestowed upon its improvement than this really magnificent 
tribe. {Midland Florist.) 


EEVIEWS. 

The Gardening Booh of Annuals, Comprising Concise hut Accurate 
Descriptions of nearly 300 Species ; with full Instructions for 
their Cultivation, etc. By William Tnotosoii. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

We highly approve of this new publication. It is just such a book 
as was wanted, and is most admirably adapted to supply the previous 
deficiency. The descriptions are clear, sufficiently ample, have been 
compiled with much care, and are calculated to be very useful to per- 
sons desirous of making selections of plants, as to height, size, habit, 
colours of flowers, period of blooming, etc. We strongly recom- 
mend it to all our readers. The following extract will show tho 
method of its descriptive details. 

“ Callto'psis tihoto'rta [from halos, beautiful; and opsis, an eye 
or centre], C.licolor ; Coreopsis tinctoria. Dyer’s Calliopsis. 

Composites . — One of our most showy hardy annuals. Height 3 ft., 
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mucli branched and spreading. Lm. opposite, radical ones pinnate 
or bipinnate, the segments entire ; upper ones, the se^ents cleft 
into bnear lobes. FUheada terminal, in. across ; ray florets broad, 
3-toothed, orange yellow at tip, rich brown at base ; disk brown, of 
tubular florets. There are many varieties of this species, differing 
in the proportion of brown to yellow ; in some the entire flower is 
of that tint ; in another, the marmot at a of the seed lists, the two 
colours' are curiously intermingled. Autumn-sown or self-sown 
plants produce the finest flowers. Blooms all summer. Rich soil. 
Native of Arkansas.” 

The Town Garden. A Manual for the Management of Qity and 
Suhurhan Gardens. By SniRLEY Hibberd. London : Grroom- 
bridge and Sons, Paternoster Row. 

This neat little book contains a mass of information and instruction 
admirably adapted to benefit persons either liaving or about to form, 
gardens in such localities. It has our hearty commendation, being 
both excellent and cheap. 


NOTES ON NEW ANJ3 SELECT PLANTS. 

118. Billbergia viridiflora {Green-Jlowered) . Nat. Ord. Bro- 
meliacere. — A green-flowered Billbergia is highly interesting. The 
lower portion of the flower-stalk and its leaf-like bracts are of a 
bright carmine colour ; the flowers, tubular-shaped, are produced in a 
large terminal panicle; each blossom green, three’ inches long. It 
merits a place in the stove, and will contrast very strikingly with the 
blues and scarlets of the other species. {Big, in Flor. des Serres, 
1019.) It is in the collection of M. Yan Houtte, at G-and. 

119. Convolvulus alth.eoides, var. argyreus. Nat. Ord. Con- 
volmlacecB. — It is a dwarf 'bushy-like plant. The floral stems of 
the plant (figured in Flor. des Serres) are about six inches long, each 
terminating with a flower of a bright pink, with a white throat, 
and two inches ^across. It blooms in profusion, and such humble 
bushy-like plants, with numerous large flowers, are very strikingl}'- 
handsome. It merits a place in every greenhouse or pit frame. It 
will flourish in the open ground in summer, but will require winter 
protection in-doors. {Fig. in Flor. des Serres, 1021.) It is grown 
in M. Van Houtte’s establishment. 

120. Q-ilta coronopifolia, var. carnea-lutea. Nat. Ord. Folemo- 
niace<p. — This handsome flowering variety is a seedling from Ipo- 
mopsis elegans, which it resembles, in its narrow fine foliage and growth 
of plant. The flowers are produced in a large terminal branchy pyra- 
midal head, containing almost a hundred blossoms on each head. 
Each flower is three parts of an inch across, and the tube about as 
long. It is of a pretty nankeen-yellow colour, with a bright carmine 
rim around the mouth of the tube, which extends beyond in similar- 
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coloured rayed lines. It is exceedingly handsome, and worth a place 
in every greenhouse, or open bed in summer. It blooms from June 
to September, or later, oy treatment accordingly. It requires a 
similar mode of treatment to the Ipomopsis elegans. See an article 
upon it in a previous volume of the Floeicttltueal Cabinet. 

in JFlor, des Serres, 1022.) It may be obtained of M. Van. 
Houtte. 

121. Abies Kjemppeeii. — A new and charmiug Conifer, which 
Messrs. Standish and !Noble have obtained from China, and who state, 
‘‘ it is deciduous, and somewhat resembles the Larch, but the foliage 
is very much handsomer, and the disposition of the branches quite 
distinct. The leaves are three to four inches long, of a lively green. 
It is a superlatively hardy plant, also exceedingly beautiful.” In 
China, it is called the Q olden Fine, from the rich yellow of its leaves 
and cones in autumn. It grows on elevated or mountainous districts, 
to a great height. Mr. Fortune measured one trea that was eight 
feet in girth, and 130 feet high. The trunk is straight. 

122. Beebeeis Bealit, B. japonica, B. inteemedia. — These 
have stood through the past winter wholly unharmed, without any 
protection. Messrs. Standish and Co. state, “it is not too much to say 
that the above are the finest evergreen shrubs in cultivation.” Their 
leaves are from fifteen to eighteen inches long, composed of several 
leaflets, and a terminal one; this latter is often five inches long by 
tlrnee broad, and the side leaflets are proportionately large. 

123. Ceyptomeeia japonica tieidus. — This plant is entirely 
free from the objection which in some situations the G. japonica is liable 
to, viz., its foliage becoming brown in winter. The C. viridus during 
the past winter retained its bright lively green colour. It is a 
charming tree. 

124. Desfontania spinosa.— This beautiful evergreen has much 
the appearance of a Holly. It is quite hardy ; the foliage a deep green, 
and very ornamental. It bears an abundance of tube-shaped droop- 
ing flowers, each about two inches long, red outside and yellow within. 
A most charming plant. 

125. Embotheium feeetjoineum (Syn. Somalia). Embotheitjm: 
LANCEOLATTJM. — The foliagc of the former is peculiarly graceful, 
resembling very closely the finely cut fronds of a large Fern ; and of 
the latter, H. lanceolatum, too much cannot be said. It forms a com- 
pact shrub, with large lance-shaped leaves, and long spikes of rich 
crimson flowers, which arc borne in profusion, and very ornamental. 
They have borne the rigour of last winter without harm, but they 
flourish admirably in the conservatory or greenhouse. 

126. Eugenia Ugni. — A charming myrtle-like evergreen, bearing 
very fragrant flowers, which are succeeded by strawberry-flavoured 
berries ; quite hardy, and handsome. 

127. Laueelia aeomatica. — A handsome evergreen, with fleshy 
leaves, which are very fragrant. It is a native of the mountains of 
Chili. Quite hardy. 
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128. Quadbia heteeophtlla. — This interesting tree, which is 
said to be hardy, produces fruit about the size of a small walnut, with 
the flavour of the cocoa-nut. 

129. Eetinospoea eeicoides. — A very pretty heath-lihe ooni- 
pebous plant, which is perfectly hardy. It is a valuable acquisition, 
having stood out at Messrs. Standish and Noble’s during last winter 
without the least injury, remaining as green as it was last October. 

The above shrubs and trees are grown in Messrs. Standish and 
Noble’s nursery, whose testimony relative to the plants may be fully 
relied upon. 

130. Phlox, Queen Victoeia. — The ])lant is of the decussata 
habit, robust, and stiff. The trusses of blossoms are large, each 
flower about an inch across, blush-white, with a large purple eye, and 
of exquisite form ; blooming from July to the end of the summer. 

131. Eosa viridifloea. — The flowers in form are exactly like the 
common blush Qhina liosc, and are produced as profusely, in trusses, 
of from ten to twenty blossoms in each. They are very double, and 
of a bright green colour. It has a very pretty appearance in the 
greenhouse, blooming freely during autumn and winter, as well as 
earlier, if managed properly. It is exceedingly interesting, and may 
be had cheap. 

132. Williams’s Evergreen Climbing Eose. — It is a seedling 
raised from the common hardy climbing Ayrshire Mose^ fertilized 
with the Yellow Tea Bose, It has the rapid growth and elegant 
habit of Ayrshire splendens, whilst its glossy foliage and long lemon" 
coloured buds partalce of the character of the Yellow Tea Eose. The 
flowers are of a creamy white, deliciously sweet-scented, and pro- 
duced in long racemes of from tw’elve to twenty on a single shoot. It 
is a charming acquisition ; quite hardy. 

133. Salvia EoiMERiANA.— It is of dwarf hahit, a very free 
bloomer, excellent for bedding. The flowers are of a rosy carmine 
colour, and it blooms throughout the suinmer. 

131. Eremurus spbctabilis. Nat. Ord. Asphodelece, Syn. As- 
phodelus Sihiricus, A handsome, hardy, herbaceous perennial, a 
native of Altaic Siberia. The main flowering stem rises from three 
to four feet high, almost half of which bears a profusion of flowers, 
forming an ornamental pyramid ; each blossom (star-shaped) is an 
inch across, of a sulphur-yellow, with large, bright, orange-coloured 
anthers, which produce a beautiful contrast. It is very ornamental 
during summer, and merits a place in every flower garden. It is in 
the Eoyal Cxardens at Kew. {Fig, in Bot. Mag., 4870.) 

135. Leptodaotvlon Calieobnicum. Nat. Ovd. Bolemoniacece. 
Syn. Qilia Californica, Mr. William Lobb sent seeds of this very 
charming plant from San Bernardino, in South California, to Messrs. 
Yeitch. It is a low much-branched shrub, having a copious, small, 
heath-like foliage. The flowers are produced on the short lateral 
branches which adorn the principal ones, so as to form long racemes 
of bloom. The tubular portion of the flower is nearly an inch long, 
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ydlow, and the line divided front, an inch and a half across, of a» 
b^utiful rose colour, Anth a white eye ; in appearance much like a 
large peach blossom or an Oxalis. The branches are clothed with 
flowers so numerously as almost to conceal the foliage. It blooms 
in summer, and merits a place in every shrub-border or bed, and 
being quite hardy, is rendered still more valuable, in Bot, Mag,y 

4872.) 

136. Salvia caeduacea {Thistle-leaved), Nat. Ord. Lahiui ( E . — 
In De Candolle’s Brodomus, IMr. Bentham gives a descriptive list of 
407 species of Salmas, and the one we now notice is the most distinct 
and remarkable of that vast number. It is a native of California, 
discovered about the same time by Mr. Douglas and Dr. Coulter, and 
now first introduced to our gardens by Messrs. Yeitch, who received 
it from Mr. Lobb. It is perfectly hardy, and merits a place in every 
garden. The plant is perennial, and the floral stem is from one foot 
to one and a lialf high, erect. The leaves are tliistlc4ilce, spiny, 
cobwebby, densely woolly beneath. The flowers are produced in 
large whorls, each a few inches apart, tier above tier up the main 
stem. Each blossom has a tube as long as the calyx, white ; the 
limb (front of the flower) is gaping, one and a half inch across, and 
of a pretty lavender-purple colour. {Big. in Bot. Mag., 4874.) 

137. Meyenia eeecta. — Messrs. liolHson received it in 1854, 
from Sierra Leone. It was first discovered by Dr. Vogel, in the 
Niger expedition, and has been described in the “ Niger Elora” by 
Sir William Hooker, who states it as the most beautiful plant of the 
south-west coast of Africa. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

National Cakxatiox a.xd PitOTEE Society’s Exhibition eok 1855 . — This 
annual treat was held at Oxford, on A«igii?t 2nd, in iJu; grounds of Magdalene 
College. The altendauee of visitors was nuiacrous, and though the uuinher of Howers 
shown was les.s than half of what we have seen at former meetings, vet the cxeellcuce of 
the specimens was far superior to any we ever previously witnessed. The following >>ere 
the successful llowers. 

Nuiiserysiex. — To:ehc Carnalloiu : Ist. iSlr. Charles Turner, Slough, with Exit, 
Lord llancliffc, Alonzo, Christojdier Sly, Omcr Paelui, Jacques, Admij’al Curzoii, Count 
Pmiline, Poor Tom, Model, Julia, and Ecfiauce. 2ud. Mr- John Keynes, Salisbury, 
with liord Kaueditfe, Squire Trow', Prince Albert, .Tiistiee .‘^JialJow, Owen Glendower, 
Sarah Payne, Ealconbridge, Antonio, Flora’s Garland, Omer Pacha, Paeliel, and Admii al 
Curzoii. 

Twelve Picotees. — 1st. Air. Chas. Turner, with Airs. Ilobhs, Airs. Norimm, Eugenie, 
Airs. H(!adly, Airs. Drake, Lizzie, Helen, Finis, Sultana, Lady Grenville, Lord Eelson, 
and Lamia. 2nd. Air. John Keynes, with Airs. Headly, Prinee of Wales, Airs. Kelke., 
Countess, Laviiiia, Queen Victoria (Green), Airs. Norman, Finis, Airs. Iloylc, Amy 
Kobsai-t, Airs. Barnard, Duke of Devonshire. 

Amateurs. — Twelve Carnations : Ist. II. Steward, Esq., York, Avitli Sarah Payne, 
Tiord llancliffc, Flora’s Garland, Fnlcouhridgc, Poor Tom, Justice Slinllow', Sarah Payne, 
Lord Eancliffc, British Hero, Black Diamond, unknow'ii, and Stpiirc Tr()\v. 2ud. Air. 
Samuel Eyre, Sneiiton, Notts, witli Lord llancliffc, Falconhridge, Prinen Albert (Haleb 
Earl Spencer, seedling P. F., Lord Alilton, King of Scarlets, Poor Tom, Admiral 
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Curzon, Firebrand, seedling, and Admiral Curzon. 3rd. Mr. E, R. Oswald, Bir- 
mingham, with Uncle Tom, Squire Trow, Magnificent, Admiral Curzon,' Mr. Peto, 
Lorenzo, Christopher Sly, Madame Sontag, John of Gaunt, Premier, Jenny Lind, and 
Queen Victoria (Simpson). 4th. W. Belcher, Eaq., Abingdon, with Piince Albert 
(Hale), Falconbridge, Lord Rancliffe, seedling C. B., Sarah Payne, Admiral Curzon, 
King John, Prince Albert, Lorenzo, Falconbridge, Firebrand, and seedling. 6th. Mrs. 
James Taylor, Snenton, Notts., with seedling, Prince Albert (Hale), Falconbridge, Madame 
Sontag, Splendour, Rev. I. BramhaU, Lord Milton, Lord Rancliffe, Lovely Ann, King 
of Scarlets, Admiral Curzon, and Lord Byron. 6th. Mr. James Maltby, Oxford, with 
Poor Tom, Misnomer, Benedict, Earl Gi*ey, Count Pauline, Duchess of Gloucester, 
Admiral Curzon, Valentine, Rainbow, seedling, Mr. Hobbs, and Lord Rancliffe. 

Twelve Picotees. — Ist. Henry Steward, Es(|., with Venus, Ghinymede, Countess, 
Enchantress, Enchantress, Mrs. Barnard, Mrs. Keynes, Calliope, Countess, J/Eldgant, 
Venus, and Duke of Devonshire. 2nd. Mr. R. R. Oswald, with Mary, Duke of Devon- 
shire, Miss Walker, Alfred, Countess, Ganymede, seedling No. 21, Mi’s, Helke, Finis, 
Rosetta, Isabella, and Unexpected. 3rd. Mr. G. Kirtland, Bletchington, with Duchess 
of Bedford, Sebastian, seedling No. 8, unknown, Duke of Devonshire, seedling No. 6, 
Miss Charlotte, Duchess of Bedford, seedling No. 8, Lady Macbeth, Unexpected, and 
seedling No. 4. 4th. Mr. Elkington, Buckingham, with Diadem, Finis, Duke of Devon- 
shire, Calliope, Calliope, Prince of Wales, Dehcata, Prince Arthur, Duke of Devonshire, 
Mrs. Kelke, Sebastian, and Portia. 5th. Mr. Samuel Eyre, with Lord Nelson, Robin 
Hood, Amy Robsai’t, Duke of Devonshire, Green s Queen, Meg Merrilies, Little Harry 
Bertram, Annot Lyle, Little Harry Bertram, V^enus, and Mrs. Bayley. 6th, Mr. 
Maltby, with Prince Arthur, Green’s (Juecn, Bridesmaid, Lord Nelson, Portia, Miss 
llolbeek, Princess Royal, Lady Alice Peel, Duchess of Bedford, Jeanette, Genertd Bern, 
and Amy Moss. 

Single Specimens in Cj.asses. Carnations.— -Scarlet Bizarres : 1, Splendid, 
Mr. John Keynes; 2, Admiral. Curzon, Mr. C. Turner; 3, Mr. Ainsworth, ditto; 4, 
Admiral Cm’zon, Mr. Walker ; 5, Lord Rancliffe, Mr. Keynes. Crimson Bizarres : 
1, General Monk, Mr. C. Turner; 2, Oxonian, ditto; 3, Lord Milton, II. Steward, Esq. ; 
4, Jenny Lind, Mr. C. Turner ; 5, Black Diamond, IMr. J. Keynes. Pink and Purple 
Bizarres: 1, Falconbridge, H. Steward, Esq.; 2, John of Gaunt, Mr. J. Keynes; 3, 
Sarah Payne, H. Steward, Esq.; 4, Fulcoiibridgc, Mr John Keynes; 5, Ditto, ditto. 
Purple P' lakes : I, Mayor of Oldham, Mr. C. Turner; 2, Jacques, ditto; -3, Julia 
(Nieklin), ditto ; 4, Squire Meynell, ditto ; 5, S(piire Trow, II. Steward, Esq. Scarlet 
Flakes : 1, Defiauee, Mr, Charles Turner; 2, Ditto, ditto; 3, Comet, Mr. John Keynes; 
4, Justice Shallow, ditto; 5, Ditto, ditto. Bose Flakes: 1, Lady Ely, II. Steward, 
Esq.; 2, Aglaia, Mr. Charles Turner; 3, Poor Tom, Mr. John Keynes; 4, Flora’s 
Garland, ditto ; 5, Ditto, dillo. 

Picotees. — Ileavtf lled-edged : 1, Mrs, Norman, Mr. J. Keynes; 2, Dr. Pittman, 
!Mr. C. Turner ; 3, Sultana, ditto ; 1, Mrs. Norman, Mr. J. Keynes ; 6, ISlrs. Hoyle, 
Mr. Chas. Turner. Lipht Bed- edged: 1, Mary, Mr. R. R. Oswald ; 2, Barzilli, Mr. 
Charles Turner; 3, Eugenie, ditto ; 4, Ditto, ditto; 5, Duchess of Bedford, AY. Coleiitt. 
Heavy Purple-edged : 1, Countess, 11. Steward, Esq.; 2, Ditto, Mr. Charles Turner; 
3, Countess, Mr. Charles Turner; 4, Lord Nelson, Mr. Samuel Eyre; 5, Ditto, ditto, 
Light Purple-edged: 1, Finis, Mr. Charles Turner; 2, Lineker’s Seedling, Mr. S. 
Flyrc ; 3, Finis, Mr. Charles Turner; 4, Mr.s. Keynes, Mr. John Keynes; 5, Ditto, 
ditto. Heavy Bose- edged : 1, Alice, Mr. Charles Turner; 2, Mrs, Drake, ditto; 3, 
Ditto, ditto ; 4, Alice, ditto; 5, Ditto, ditto. Light Bose-edged: 1, Ariel, Mr. Cluirlcs 
Turner ; 2, Barnard, ditto ; 3. Mrs. Barnard, Mr. J. Keynes ; 4, Miss Sainsbiuy, 
ditto; 5, Mrs. Barnard, ditto. Yellow Picotees : 1, Conrad, Mr. Charles Turner; 2, 
Gipsy Queen, ditto ; 3, Aurora, ditto ; 4, Malvolio, ditto ; 6, Euphemia, ditto. 

The best Pkemiek Carnation, selected from the whole exhibition : Puxley’s Defiance, 
us exhibited by Mr. Turner. 

The number of flowers shown were, in classes^ 96 Carnations and 96 Picotees. 
Single Specimens^ 146 Carnations and 121 Picotees. Total 472. ‘Amongst these 
were several of the most superb new kinds y and which arc only in the hands of two or 
three growers, consequently only few of their flowers wore shown j hjit of the varieties 
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previously sent out, and become general in the trade, the following obtained prizes 
according to the numbers annexed to each, which indicates its merit, and such kinds can 
with confidence be procured by persons desirous of possessing a selection of the best. 

Camiations: Admiral Curzon 9, Falconbridge 9, Lord Rancliffe 8, Sarah Pa^e 6, Lord 
Milton 4 , Flora’s Garland 4, Squire Trow 4, Hale’s Prince Albert 4, Puxley s Defiance 
4 , Justice Shallow 8, Black Diamond 2, Pulley’s Jenny Lind 2. 

Picotees: Finis 6, Lord Nelson G, Mrs. Barnard 6, Duke of Devonshire 5, Venus 5, 
Mrs. Norman 4, Green’s Queen Victoria 4, Mrs. Kelke 3, Mrs. Drake 8, Eugenie 3, 
Alice 3, Duchess of Bedford 3, Countess 3. 

The classes to which they belong will be seen by referring to the stands and single 
specimens shown. 


BEIEF EEMAEKS. 

The Pisonai Tree. — This is one of the most magnificent trees, both in foliage and 
flower, perhaps that exists. It appears to have been introduced, during the Inca 
dynasty, into the valleys of Cusco, where, in a climate the mean temperature of which 
is sixty degrees Fahrculieit, it attains such a size as is never witnessed in the largest 
of our Em'opean forest trees. It w'as generally planted about villages ; in that of 
Yucay, the country residence of the latter Incas, eight leagues from Cusco, there exist 
specimeus of it five fathoms in circunifcrcncc, and nearly seventy feet high. 'I’he 
foliage, of a deep green, is thick and spreading, and the leaf is in 8hai)c something like 
the Cinchona ; it flowers in December, and is then one mass of carnation colour. — 
J. B. Bentland^ Bsq.y Bot. Beg. xxv., 18, Miscell. 

Boehmeria nivea, or Chinese Grass-cloth Plant. — A very beautiful fabric 
is manufactured from the fibre of this plant, first imported here in the form of hand- 
kerchiefs, and more lately to a considerable extent, being superior to any other kind of 
fabric for shirts. The genus belongs to the Urticaccous (Nettle) family. 

On Destroitno Ants. — I have not observed wliethcr any satisfactory answer has 
been given to a query , concerning the destruction of ants, by Q., in a recent number. 
If 3 'our correspondent has not yet found an}’’ remedy, I should recommend him to 
try what 1 have seen used with perfect success in the south of Europe, which is garlic 
chopped smally and laid across the ants’ usual track. They dislike this so much, lliat it 
will completely drive them away, and tlie cflect will last long after the smell has ceased 
to be at all perceptible. This, though it will not destroy them, wull prevent the annoy- 
ance which Q. complains of in his conservatory. 

Culture of TnopAiOLUM tricolobum. — It has been discovered that the tubers of 
this j)lant increase with mueh greater rapidity when placed on the surface, i\\?>ievid of 
being plunged under the earth. It is also found of great value to the small and tender roots 
of Tropceolum^ to place the pot in which they are grown within another pot, this obviates 
the necessity of using pots of so large a size, as would otherwise be the case, the outer 
pot preventing the ra^ s of the sun from falling on the inner pot ; the roots arc there- 
fore kept in a much cooler state with a smaller quantity of earth, a circumstance of 
great importance to the culture of this and all plants remarkable ^r their small and 
delicate roots ; which, in order to preserve them from being overheated, and i*apidly 
dried by the influence of strong sun, are often over-potted, and therefore in great 
danger of being saturated by inattention in over-w atcriiig, thereby causing the roots to 
decay . — A Noblemards Floiver Gardener. 

On Edging for a Walk. — For several years I have had the following mentioned 
evergreen plants for edging to walks, and they combine neatness with beauty j they 
have been admired b}’’ all who have seen them. Erica herhacea, and its varieties, grow 
about four inches high, and arc easily kept compact ; mine are six inches iu breadth, 
and they commence blooming about the middle of .laniiary, in w'arm situations, and 
continue one mass of bloom for several months. Flowering, too, at so dreary a season 
ill winter, it is a very interesting object to have in view from the dwelling, or frequented 
walk. Erica cinerea, with its several varieties, also makes a very interesting and 
pretty edging. When out of bloom it has a neat and pleasing appearance ; they bloom 
from July to the end of the summer. Menziezia pohjfolia aloa^ blooms dwarf, when 
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four to six inches h%h, and its beautiful pead-white flowers produce a very pretty effect; 
it begins to bloom in June, and continues to the end of the season. There are others 
of the Menziezias, as purple, rosy re^ etc., also several others of the Ericas whidi are 
suitable for the purpose ; but the three named kinds are what I possess, and have so 
ad^ted. I have sandy peat to grow them in. — Clerious. 

Carnations. — Your correspondent’s remarks respecting the colourt running or 
aborting of his Carnations will doubtless be read with interest. I for one am sorry to 
say that 1 have had half a dozen of my best flowers sport this season, and I am at a loss 
to what to attribute it. I certainly cannot say that high manuring is the cause of the 
evil ; for in my case, having nothing but green manure by me, 1 had them potted without 
any manure at all. High manuring cannot therefore be the sole cause of flowers 
sporting, although no doubt more flowers run from that cause than any other, for they 
ai’c not so liable to sport in the open borders in common mould, as in rich soil. I have 
generally noticed that in hot dry summers the flowers are very apt to sport ; and I have 
no doubt that the season, as well as the soil, has a great deal to do with the evil. Wo 
generally find that Scarlet Bizarres, Purple Bizarres, and Scarlet Flakes are the classes 
that are most liable to run, being very rich and high in colour. I am of your corre- 
spondent’s opinion, that manure-water should not be applied until the pods begin to burst ; 
but it is a good plan to water them wilh a little clean soot-water, in order to keep the 
foliage of a good dark colour. The following compost has been recommended by an 
eminent grower for flowers apt to sport, or we may say for the more delicate kinds, 
which are the most likely to sport Three barrowfuls of good loam ; one ditto old 
rotten cow-dung ; two ditto ditto horse-dung ; half ditto sand ; half ditto lime rubbish, 
or old plaster, to be mixed well together twelve months previous to its being used. — 
Florista. 

To TAKE Impressions of Leaves. — Take green leaves of trees and flowers, and 
lay them between the leaves of a book till they arc dry. Then mix some lamp-black 
with drying oil, and make a small dabber of some cotton wrapped up in a piece of small 
leather. Lay the dry leaf flat upon a table, and dab it very gently witli the mixture till 
the veins of the leaf are covered j being careful not to dab it so hard as to force the 
colour between the veins. Moisten a 2 )iece of paper, or, what is better, lay a piece of 
paper between two sheets of moistened iiapcr for several hours, and lay this over the 
leaf that has been blackened nith the liquid ; press it gently down, and then lay a heavy 
weight upon it and press it down very hard- By this means you obtain a very beautiful 
impression of a leaf with all its veins ; even the minutest will be represented in a more 
perfect manner than they could be drawn with the greatest cai’c. Impressions thus 
taken may also be (joloured in the same manner as prints. 

Sweet-scented Camellia. — Would your correspoiulent James” inform me whether 
his sweet-scented Camellia is a single or double variety. If single it is no great novelty, 
as I have a seedling which has bloomed twice, and proved decidedly fragrant each time. 
To me the scent resembles that of a Wallflower, but not so strong, while others have 
compared it to a Hyacinth. It is large single vai’iety, and bloomed first three years 
ago. Being anxious to get a double kind possessing the ssme t^i’^perty, I impregnated 
it with double varieties and obtained seeds, jdants from three of which bloomed last 
year at two years old. No 1 w^as double, but it had no scent. No. 2 was single, and 
both in scent and shape resembled the parent. The 3rd was single, but without any 
scent. Last year the mother plant bloomed again, but I was not fortunate enough to 
save any seed cither from that or the young sweet-scented one, No. 2. It is full of 
buds this year, and a])pears to be a very free bloomer ; but I shall not be satisfied till I 
get a good-shaped double sweet-scented variety. “ If ‘‘ James’s” jdant possesses these 
qualities, it is certainly a valuable acquisition. — John Rally ^ BlacJcheath, 


FLORAL OPERATIONS FOR OCTOBER. 

Flower Garden. — HollyhocJcs : note make new jflantations of these noble flowers. 
Auriculas^ Polyanthuses, Carnations, PiuJes, etc., should be placed in thdr winter 
quarters, in a dry, sunny, sheltered spot, where a free circulation of air can be 
admitted on oU proper occasions. Any plants out in the open beds, as Lobelias^ etc., 
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should “be taken up and potted, for winter preservation, in pits, frames, etc. Chrysan- 
ihemumt grown in the open ground, and required for blooming in* doors, should be taken 
up as entire as possible, and be potted with due care. All tender kinds of plants, as 
Scarlet Geraniums^ Verbenas^ in fact, every kind requiring winter protection, should 
be housed immediately ; it is bad policy to put it off a single day longer. All plants 
like light ; place them as near to the glass as convenience will allow. ^ Prepare the 
Tulip-bed. Dahlias : let the crown of the roots be covered with a few inches deep of 
soil around the stems. Beds of Pansies be made. Shrubs of all kinds may be planted. 
Poses now planted soon push new roots, and become well established before winter ; 
the soil being somewhat wai*m excites the roots immediately. Pinks also may be 
planted in beds. Shrubs ^ etc. ^ forcing for winter bloom : such ns are to bloom early 
should be gradually prepared, potted immediately if required, and by the middle of the 
month introduce such as are desired to bloom by Christmas, into the house or pit. 
The kinds which are well deserving such attention are liosesy Honeysuckles^ Jasmines^ 
Poinsettias^ Azaleas^ Kahnias^ Persian Lilacs^ Andromedas, Tree Carnations^ Pinks 
(of which Anne Boleyn is the best). Rhododendrons^ RhodoraSy DeutziaSy Ribes, 
Spireaprunifoliay MezereumSy GardeniaSy CupheaSy HelioiropeSy Scarlet Pelargoniums^ 
EranthemiimSy JusticiaSy CorreeaSy Chinese PrimroseSy Aconites, Mignonette, Prim^ 
roses. Cinerarias, Stocks, Persian Iris, Crocuses, Cyclamens, Sweet Violets, Hyacinths, 
Lilies of the Valley, Fuchsia serratifolia muUiflora, F. cordifolia, Oxalis elegans, 
Cactus truncatuSy Salvia splendensyfulgensy and gesnenfolia. Tropaolim, Ttiomphe 
de Oand and Lobbiamtm, Acliimenes picta and gigantea, Cestmm aitraniiacnm , 
Aphelandra citrina. and PoHeana, BrngmansiaKnightii, Begonia Prestoniensis superbay 
B. Ingramii, B. manicata and manicata rosea, Gesneria zebrina, G. zebrina splendens, 
G. zebrina compacta, Lantnna aurantiaca, and other new dwarf hybrids, as white, straw, 
cinnamon, rose, pink, lilac, ruby, etc. ; Bpacris, many fine winter blooming ; Neriuins. 
Seeds of many annuals should now be sown in the border, and others in pots ; such will 
bloom early next spring. Brachycoma, Sohizanthns retusas Hookerii, Rhodanthe, 
and Salpiglossis : seeds now sown in pots, jdonts pott(!d oil* when strong enough, Avil) 
bloom vigorously next spring. 

Greenhouse, etc. — Jf the stock is not housed, it ought to bo done immediately. 
Care must be tnken so that one plant may receive something like its proper treatment, 
without interfering materially with the well-being of its neighbours ; and the teudei* 
ones must he ])laced in the best part, for protection from cold wind, etc. Piineleas, 
LescJienaultias, Aphelexis, Boronias, Gompholohiums, and Diosmas ai (; injured by being 
placed where there is a current wind. Jjct each plant have all the space possible, and 
the robust large-leaved kinds and the vc*.ry slender delicate sorts should be kept as 
separate as cau be arranged, so as to allow a due circulation of air. Be careful that the 
pots, etc., be perfectly clean before arranged for their winter situation. Repot Cine- 
rarias, etc. Let Camellias whicdi are to bloom eaily he placed in a warmer situation, 
also any Chinese or Indian Azaleas, so that they may lie gradually advancing. In 
wintering the stock of plants, let it be done in the early part of the day, so that any 
excess may be dried up before evening, and damps be avoided, otherwise mouldincss will 
ensue. I'liin away the flower-buds of Chrysanthemums ; water ocfjasionally with liquid 
manure. Calceolarias: pot off seedlings to bloom next season. Pelargoniums : the 
plants headed down some weeks hack have now pushed shoots an inch or two long ; 
these should be thinned properly. The plants must he repotted, in order to have tlX? 
roots well established before winter. Shake off the soil, and shorten some of the long 
roots, so that young fibres be promoted, which is essential to the vigour of next bloom. 
Have a free drainage in the pots. Compost, turfy loam well chopped up, with an equal 
portion of sandy peat and well-rotted leaf-mould, and half the quantity of w^oll-i'ottcd 
dimg. Give air to the plants in the daytime, and he careful not to give over much 
water at the roots, for if saturated they will be injured. Young-struck plants should have 
the tops pinched off, to cause the production of side-shoots, to render them bushy for 
next season. Repot some of the Scarlet Geraniums (so called) to bloom during the 
autumn and winter ; they are charming ornaments. So with the new Tree Carnations, 
of which there are many very beautiful distinct varieties, deB6rving a place in every 
greenhouse and sitting-room. 
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ILLUSTRATION* 

DESFONTAINIA SPINOSA (HoLLT.LBi.TBD). Syn. JXSooim. 

Sib W. J. Hoobbb states, this splendid acquisition to our ^dens 
has been long known in our Herbaria, but its place in th<) Xidufal 
System is stiU a puzzle.*’ It belongs, however, to the Linnoau class 
Pentandria, and order Monoyynia, It is a native of Yaldivia, in 
Chili. A stiff erect-growing shrub, Mr. William Lobb forwarded 
it to Messrs. Yeitch. It flourishes in the greenhouse, and plants 
having been tried out-doors, at Exeter and other colder localities, it 
proves to he perfectly hardy, growing and blooming freely. It is an 
evergreen of great beauty, and for its foliage alone it is worthy of 
all praise ; but, from the fact of its producing an abundance of its 
charming pendulous flowers, it possesses a double claim on our 
admiration. It would be difficult to imagine a more charming plant. 
Its appearance is much like that of Hex dipyzem but of a deeper 
green. 


EEMABKS ON THE PBOGEESS OP PLOBICIJLTTTBB^ BTC, 

BT THOHAS BITtOBB, ESQ. 

It must be gratifying to the lovers of floriculture to see the vtot 
improvements that have been made of late years, and are still making 
in the culture of flowers, as well as that of their being disposed in 
masses, in accordance with the tastnof the present day ; and in these 
days of improvement in the arts tmA sciences, it is plying to see^ 
that horticulture in all its bnmches is keeping pace with the o^efl 
improvements of the day. We have in a great measure to thank 
press for the diffusion of knowledge gained, the tendency of which 
18 to stimulate an onward course towfurds the development of 
vast resources which still remain for investigation, and ^hen brougliP 
to light, maj' prove highly beneflcial. We are also ^atly ibdebted 
to the indinduals who, by search and application, have devised th^ 
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flpeeljr oontributed to the general stock of knowledge. An(f even 
teoentlj I know of an insts^ce of a young man who, having contri- 
btitod fOk article to the CaUnet^ was ^ven to understand by the 
jM^ner under whom he was employed, that if he persisted in the 
nMng he miust abide by the consequences. Query, was the gardener 
learml that his pupil (for a pupil he was) would outshine his master P 
^ was it through a narrowness of principle which made him thus 
Whatever might have been his reasons, they reflect nothing 
to redeund to his lil^rality, nor credit for stim^ating the young man 
omrards in his progress for usefulness to the public. Such conduct 
needs no other comment but that of reprehension. 


JPCTBAOBDINAEY GBOWTH OP LOBELIA 
> MULTIFLOBA SPLENDENS. 

wit. nABOIBO, or AXTEOrOHA:^i 

the superior growth of this beautifbl bedding ptftnt in 
mdina bf the K|^t Hon. the Ear! of Stamford and Wamngton, at 
XhSham^Haeab;^, nas far sur^sed expectation, and 

gfbat adminttium which h^ mmrced me to tibte dotm the 
lAratni&irs fbt ymir^fconthly periodical, ^ ^ < 

^ the beginning of June a bed of this Lobelia wuk |3attted in a 
of Ims and waot, in eq^ual parts. 7!he plants were nothing 
ettra then ; but bow (Sgatririfer 20) they stand Jkfe feet im inohee 
flotrering Wo fie^t inches up the stem, tmd are extra- 
branariiy bsautifbl^ all in dbb eotnplete mass of the richest 







XJIEATMBNT 01' IMPATTBIfS 


BT UB. SHBBEEBl), 6ABDllin9B AT BABITBS 

' ' kbab kanohbsxxb. * * * 

This baautiM new plant is a native of India, bat I have tr8^be4]'# 
as a gremTume plaat, and find it succeeds most admirabljr, , 
Mowing is the course of treatment I pursued In Pebmaiy, 

I purchased two young plants at Messrs. Yeitch’s, aqtd imdtb* 
diately rmotted them in a compost of equal parts of go^ turfy loa«i 
(w^ brc^en), sandy peat, and one year old cow-dung, then in B dry 
state, with a spnnkUng of bits of charcoal, and plam ^eiB att w 
warmest end of the greenhouse, giving water spamgly till they bSMB 
to push a^h ; this they soon did. I then gave an incraaae acooMB|«y!. 
;^]y in May I repotted them into larger pofai (twenty-fonn), ke«^in| 
them in the same situation. Early in J one they be^ to bloom, and 
continued to do so till November. I then graduany decceiiBed pm 
water, so that in winter the soil was only just moist enough to 91 # 
serve the plants from thrwellmgs and they were placed in ^ 
cool but dry end of the greenhouse, where thev were just preserfed 
from frost. Early in Eebruary last I carefully took sway the eld 
compost, repotted in lesser-sized pots, placed them at the wanner 
part of the noose (where the hot-water pipes enter), and then treated 
them as in the previous year. They b^;m to lAmm hi Itihe, 1 ^ 
are now (September 16) in great beauty; the fine tnissee of tite 
brilliant scanet and yellow blossoms being very ornamental. It is 
easy of eultivation, readily propagated, and worth a place ih evmy 
greenhouse. If there be the convenience of a hotbed fitame^^sf 
gentia hesi^ab work in spring, the ;^ant 8 mi^t be placed t^Mtei|i|bir 
a few we^ te start thenm tnmi be removed into the greeaho^ .^'4 
find ihe p^t hlaoias v^.in a ^Ming-room. window, pkoiag^lWf 
when it m nearlv beginin^ tp Dtoom. X think it might be 
quite aaocessfulTy solmy in a dwelUdg-room, at all its stages, 41^ 
ni#Wiar<h trying. 
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. t To^ or aiiy other onuimemi^ emi^ 

1^ iMlste w fiui^Bifty direct. If hoi ed^bogtiw 
hi^tept dimrf or n^ifcly dipped. ^ - 

Jlod^ £iow^ gardexie, geometrically hiid dut ih etrai||^ 
are now, I brieve, not so frequently to w seen as they%eretfor‘ 
ext^pti^g pe^ps on a large scale, #here itaraight lines jurai in i 
an^ with the ^ which they ^y be considere^d 

pendagesv; nevertheless, it my not be amiss to inti^ttr^ " 
the kindioccasionally in the ddbvnet^ by way of yarieiyi 







&ENEEIC DISTINCTIONS IN PLANTS. 


BY Jl BOTAJnST. 


''Si': • 





NoTionrjGt that a corespondent asks for information on whit geiie^ 
end spec^ distinctions of plants are founded, I send &e ^fdlowing 
paeticujars on the subject. The obitebio bxstikobiokb nf phpte, 
accozding to the Linnman or Sexual System, are regulated the frneta* 

fication. The parts known to early notaxusts were few^ ^ 

well thought insufficient for distinguishing the variot^sj^ ^ 
of nature. They therefore had recourse to the habit of ^ 
otiber circumstances, for substitutes, and by thie^ ineaiis"%)| 
number of genera were established, which the noir oi 

to^i^ect; ^^Jlruotifieation being admitted as i^^4imy: , 

of the gmierio distinctions, all yegetables igreo' 
parts of fructification are to be put together 
all such as differ in those parts are to be divided. 
part of each genus is to be fixed from the number, 
and sitii^on of all the parts ; but as there are few geneca whdH^ 
aJIihe are constant in every one of the Bpedes,.recpima\|^ 
be^sad to ^me one single circuinstaiioe that is oonstsmt, ana 
, to^'^esfKmi^ chai^ This in most genera ximy.be 
ffistingphiii^part of Jifysaum lies in the dentides (tocrth^ 
mntjl^e stamen^ innJg0t9mi 
ueeUJTlwhich m a p^ thei^ws of its petals; to . 

^ladtoto;€# the:i 

^J^PeWf^ by ito being iubtopae; in JPaftcfxMw^^ 
toser^; to^ ^bre,^to<j 

to-^itoe".ttoi>paul^ iWei s , W10airal 


^ S»irsnMo w 

a trin^ar construction, but varies in the beaM of its 

oorolla. There la, however, one part of fructification that can b6 
relied on as a constant characteristic mark for all genera, it being 
flwmd Ifiat the part which is constant in some genera will be incon- 
stant in others. Thus in Carica^ the flowers of the male part are 
monopetalous, and those of the female pentapetalous ; in MjfHca, 
some species have naked seeds, others berries ; in Frascinm, some 
have a naked flower, and others a corolla ; in Oeraniumy some have a 
regular corolla, others irregular ; in Li/num, some are pentapetalous, 
others tetrapetalous; in Aconituniy some are tricapsular, others quin- 
quecapsular ; and in Trifoliumy some are monopetalous, others poly- 
petalous, some monospermous, others polyspermous. This incon- 
stancy of particular parts of many genera has been another source 
of error in the earlier botanists, who have parted many plants from 
their congeners on this account. When the characteristic mark of 
any genus is wanting, in any particular species, we should proceed 
with caution, lest we confound genera that should be distinguished ; 
and when this mark of any genus is observable in some species of 
another genus next of kin to it, a like caution is again necessary, lest 
we should multiply the genera, by parting species that should stand 
together. Thus we find, in the Sedum and Cotyledon, the nectary 
a^eres to the base of the pistilliim; in Epilohiim and CEnothera, the 
calyx is tubulqse ; and in Mespilvs and OratceguSy the structure of 
the flower is alike. The more constant any part of the fructification 
is found, throughout the several species of any one genus, the more 
it may be relied on with certainty as ti characteristic mark of that 
genus. Thus, the nectarium in ikypecoum is constant, but not the 
siliqua ; the Convallaria is constant in its spotted berry, but not in 
its corolla; the Lobelia in its corolla, but not in its fruit; and the 
Cae^a in its corolla, but not in its siliqua. In some genera, one 
paJrt of the fructification is found to be most constant, and in others 
another, hut there is no part that is not subject to variation; thus we 
find the percaiyium variable in the genera of Impatiens and JPrimtday 
and the ■seeds in Mtmunculus and Alisma. 

If the flowers agree, while the fruits differ, the genus must not he 
parted. Ihus, iu the extensive genera of Hedysarnmy Cassia, 
Acacia, etc., a great number of species have been ranged under 
the same genus, on account of the conformity in their flowers, 
though there is variation in the fruit. That the figures of the 
flowers are more certain than that of the fruit, appears from 
many examples, as from Campanula, etc.; but there is a great variation 
sometimes in the proportion of the parts of that figure. The 
^ psrts IS also liable to variation, and is sometimes 
found to vary even upon the same plant, particularly in Garden Rue 
^.uta i^aveolens), Adoxa, Tetragonia, etc.; in the flowers of all 
^ich the number of tb6 parts vary from five to four. In these 
douhtfnl cases, the natifral nutober must be cdllected from tbe 
primary fldw^; but in the variation of the number of the parts 





ttaro iff * propi^ rema^. In Jo ws, 

tke stamma usually vary from ten to eignt^ imd &pm five^ to fcuy-j 
fete .calyx and corolla from fi\re to fourj^ and tbe whdie flotrpr (eom 
four to three; and the fruit usually varies frem five to three, and 
five to four. The situation of the parts is the most constant, 
rarely varying in the same genus. 

The re^larity of the petals is not so much to be depended upon ; 
for we see in Geranium^ the European species have regpalar cormlas, 
but the African have irregular ones. The nectarium has been 
made of the greatest consequence in forming genera; this part 
had not even a name before Linnaeus distinguished it; it is a 
very decisive and sure mark, and can be relied on. 

The stamina and calyx being less subject to luxuriancy, are far 
more certain than the petals. The corolla varies as to its figure in 
many genera, and also in number ; being, in Mantmculus and JSelle^ 
horus^ pentapetaloua in some, and polypetalous in others ; in Statioe^ 
pentapetaloua and monopetalous ; in JE^umaria^ dipetalous and tetra- 
petalous, and the number is also variable in the same species, as in 
Carica and Jatropha. 

The structure of the pericarpium was formerly thought to be of 
great consequence in determining the genera, but there are examines 
that demonstrate the contrary. There are a great many genera that 
have been established on distinctions in the pericarpium, which are 
now rejected. 

The characters of luxuriant fiowers, whether eunuchs (deficient of 
stamens) or mutilate (deficient of calyx and corolla), cannot be 
allowed any place in determining the genera ; for in full flowers no 
number of petals can be assigned, and the stamina are generally 
wanting, the number of which makes a part iu the generic character; 
and in mutilate flowers, the corolla would be excluded from the 
description, contrary to the nature of the other species of the genus. 
But as the calyx in full flowers is scarcely ever altered, it may detect 
tho genus, and the lowest series of petals in polypetalous corolla 
remaining the same, in resjiect to number, the genus may be often 
known by that character, as in Bosa, Nigella, and Pajpor^r. (Specific 
distinctions will be given in the next number.) 


WINTER TREATJMENT AND PROPAGATION OE 
EPACRISES. 

BT MU. WILLIAM THOMBSOK, VLOWEB GABBEimB AT HBTTOK 
HOUSE aABBEHS, MIDDLESEX. 

By September tlie JEpacrises will have completed their and 

formed their flower-buds. See, therefore, that they ate in a proper-cqi^# 
dition for wintering, their pots clean, and the drainage ^ 
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htLve thftt {perfect is of more consequence during printer than at any 
Other ^ason $ if it is imperfect, the water will lodge in the soil and 
turn it sour ; tlie young roots will then perish, and the plant will 
soon Aow the ill effects of such conditions. This fact cannot be too 
otrongly pressed upon the attention of the young cultivator* Should 
any worm casts appear upon the surface of the soil, means must be 
taken to get rid of them ; if only one or two pots are infected, the 
most certain remedy is carefully to turn the ball out of the pot, and 
if the worms are outside, gently to remove them, without disturbing 
the roots ; but if they are imbedded in the soil, they will be more 
difficult to come at. If the ball be gently struck with the hand, 
they will creep out of their hiding-places, and may be destroyed. 
Should these means fail, let the plants become moaerately dry, and 
then give a good watering with lime-water; this will effectually 
displace them. The green fly sometimes prevails in the early part 
of winter on the young shoots ; they are easily got rid of by smoking 
with tobacco. The application of water during winter is necessary, 
but only in moderate quantities, merely just sufficient to keep the 
soil somewhat moist, care being taken that the ball is moistened to 
the centre. All the artificial heat that is needed for the Upacris, 
is just enough to keep out frost. If the plants, or part of them, are 
kept in cold pits, they should be securely covered up every night 
when severe frost prevails ; in very severe, long-continued frost, it 
may be necessary to keep them closely covered up even during 
the day. They have been so covered up for a week together without 
injury ; hut on all favourable occasions uncover them, and mve them 
fresh air to dry up damps, and keep the plants fresh and healthy. 
Air must also be given plentifully to the greenhouse, both to keep 
down the temperature and sweeten the atmosphere. Once or twice 
during the wmter let the surface of the soil be stirred, and all 
mosses and lichens removed, as well as weeds. Towards the spring, 
when the flower-buds are beginning to push, a top-dressing of fresh 
mould will be acceptable and useful. . • 

In order to perpetuate choice varieties already known, the only 
way is to strike them from cuttings; they are by no means difficult to 
propagate in this manner, though certainly not so easy as a Geranium 
or Chrysanthemum, The materials necessary are some good sandy 
peat, some fine white silver sand, and two or three bell-glasses, 
together with a rather warmer house to place the cuttings in than 
the greenhouse. The best time is when the plants have plenty of 
young shoots upon them, which generally happens about the month 
of May. The best cuttings are such as are growing on the side 
shoots, because these are not so gross and full of sap as the lesuling 
branches. The shoots being in a fit state to take off cuttings, select 
some pots of such a size as will allow the bell-glass just to fit 
within them ; fill the lower parts of the pots with broken potsherds 
for drainage, lay upon the drainage a thin layer of the rougner parts 
of tho peat, then M up with roughly sifted peat to withm an inch 
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of ±he top, aad fill the remainder with fine ailrer sand; give s gentlie 
watering from a fine-rosed watering-pot, to settle the sand, then 
prepare the cuttings ; take them off aoout one and a quarter inch 
tong, trim off the lower leaves carefully with a very sharp knife, without 
injuring the bark ; set the bell-glass upon the sand to make a mark, 
and within that mark, put in the cuttings, in neat rows across the 
pot ; keep each variety by itself. Proceed till the number desired 
to be multiplied is all planted, then give a second gentle watering, to 
settle the sand close to the cuttings ; let them stand half an hour in 
the shade to dry the wet off the leaves ; then place the bell-glasses 
upon them, ana set them in a gentle heat, shading them every day 
when the sun shines. Also, let the glasses be wiped dry eveiy 
morning, for a month, and by that time the cuttings will begin to 
grow. To check them from drawing up weakly, uncover them for an 
hour or two every morning ; and when they are rooted, remove them 
into a cooler house for three or four weeks, leaving the glasses off in 
dull weather, and shading them from hot sunshine; by that time 
they will be fit to pot off. If there is a considerable number, and 
room is scarce, they may be put into three-inch pots, four in a pot, 
and allowed to remain in them till the following spring, When they 
are potted off out of the cutfcing-pot, place them in a cold frame close 
to the glass, and shade till they are fairly established, to cause them 
to form branches close to the pots ; snip off the tops as soon as they 
begin to grow afresh ; and when they have filled the small pots with 
roots, repot them, and afterwards treat them in the same manner as 
the established plant. 


ON HEATING A SMALL GEEENHOIJSE, ETC. 

BY J. F, W., or BEAUrNO. 

I HAVE perused with much interest a paper in last month*s Cabinet, 
on heating small greenhouses with gas. In common with many 
others (particularly ladies), I have a small greenhouse, managed by 
myself, female servant, and lad. I have tried a small stove of Deane’s 
(for which I gave two guineas), warranted to bum twelve or fourteen 
hours without attention ; this I found a great deception, as it coidd not 
be kept in half the time, and being of single iron, or, at any rate, no 
air passing between the two plates of iron (if two there were), caused 
it to get red hot, which was both bad for the plants, and risked setting 
the place on fire. So I discarded this, and lost my two guineas, only 
wishing my experience could prevent others believing the false adver- 
tisements so constantly put forth. Next I tried a gas stove set forth 
as requiring no flue. Tne coke stoves of this maker are admirable 
for producing heat ; but the gas not so good, as I was quite unable to 
keep out the frost last winter, and lost all my plants. I alsp foufid 
^t the Alteration of pressmre, after I had gone to bed, Jnat ; ' ‘ 
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gas still to pas^ 80 tbat J; had to 
mischief, md was o^inlj . 
in the house, 

woold «^d,plaa8 of hiB.me%».d,,^ 
1^ t^e ^orember or December M»gsmQ/^ at mul4 
be greasy b^aefidal, adding also the size of pipes and boiler, the 
aa^p^se per foot of pipes, the expense of boiler, exactly tibe thick* 
ne88 <!»f it, and of what it is composed, with the price and the size of 
jets, as well as the |»obable cost of ffos^ and espedally the method of 
proceeding in management. It is scarcely to be credited the i^no* 
rmice of many in this country ; they go on in the old way, and it is 
years before they can be got to understand anything new. I have 
forgotten to state that I had almost determined to get rid of the gas 
altogether, having found that in the very severe weather I could not 
get any. Some nights, our street lamps and those in the shops would 
not bum ; and one night the churches and chapels supplied by one 
of our gas companies were in total darkness ; so that certainty must 
be ensured to have it supplied on all occasions, to preserve the plants 
from injury. Trusting soon to be put into a better way of manage- 
ment, I respectfully solicit attention to the subject. 


EEMAEKS ON CLIMBINO PLANTS. 

BY rnOHAS EUTOEB, ESQ. 

In the November number for 1853, at page 257, there is an article 
upon ‘‘ plants for pillar decoration,” recommending the I£eUoiro 2 )c^ov 
adorning pillars, wires, etc., in a cool conservatory, and the descrip- 
tion there given of one running up a pillar, to the height of fourteen 
feet, is calculated to invite otliers to try their skill in producing the 
like effect. The plant thus finely growji is to he admired, not only 
for its pendent branches, with clusters of flowers hanging gracefully 
from the extremities of each of them,” but also for its rich perfume. 
After naming the Salvia gesnerijlora and Sollya linearis as suitable 
for pillar decoration, the article concludes with “to be continued.” 
As I should like to see the subject treated upon occasionally, I wisli 
to draw the attention of some of your contributors to hardy climbers, 
as well as to the tender kinds. Some years ago, I was much struck 
with the sight of some fine pillars of Boses, which I saw in full 
bloom in Mr. Eivers’s nurse^, at Sawbridgeworth, and a splendid 
appearance they exhibited. I suppose his method may have been 
followed by many to the present day. There are, no doubt, many 
hardy climoers that might be trained in a similar manner, and among 
these I should like to draw the attention of your readers and con- 
tributors to the Wisteria sinensis. A well-trained pillar of this, at 
some twelve or fourteen feet in height, well furnished with its pendent 
raoem^, would haya a striking offset. I have seen it treated as a 



Tile attention given to importing new spocies, aacl timimsetitimiire 
prodnctionfi raised in this conntir, hare rendewwi the ent^^ fkftdjNp 
one of the most interesting of wnat are termed fioral plaiite. 1 
glad to see the remarks on hedges of them in the September numbi^, 
which induced me to send the observations I now do. 

Two years since I planted out in the open ground fifty kinds. 1 
put them out in a raised border, a foot higher at the back than the 
walk in front, sloping gradually down to it, the soil being a sandy 
loam, on a dry substratum of broken stones. I had them placed in two 
rows, the first being plants grown as bushes, and the back row con- 
sisted of standards, each from three to four feet hi"h. Many of these 
had been formed by grafting fine kinds upon wie stocks of older 
ones, many of which I had possessed for years previously. 

They united readily either in tongue or cleft grafting, or inarched, 
The border was in the pleasure-ground, had a south aspect, and a 
fine dense back of common laurel and yew, which formed an admir- 
able shelter. The border contained roses, both dwarfs and dwarf 
standards, the same height as the Fuchsias. I planted them alter- 
nately along ; and, when in bloom, they were a most interesting and 
beautiful sight, and continued to bloom from June to the end of Oc- 
tober. At the latter period I took up all the standard Fuchsias, 
keeping some soil to the roots, and placed them, closely pressed 
together, in a shallow box, filling up between the balls of roots with 
good ^il, and tying the tops (erect) together. I kept them through 
the winter, under the stage, in a dry greenhouse, and when the first 
effort to push in spring commcfticed, I replanted them out in their 
positions in the border. The bush Fuchsias I left in the border 
through winter, without cutting down the tops ; for I had discovered 
that, if cut off before winter, the hollows of the stems became filled 
with water in winter: the frost operating, etc., caused the shoots to 
rot and die, and the plants are generaUy destroyed through it* 

In November I covered to the extent of two feet around each bttidiV 
jdid dmdhgst the shoots, with dry leaves to the dep^ eri^t^f ten 
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ilLcheB, aprinklmg them oyer, to sectirethem to the spot, with an inch 
joiL ^ This preserved every plant ; and, for the last ten winters, 
the JF* elegmsy virgata^ glohosa mtzgnijica^ and others, have 

retained their entire shoots uninjured, and though the last winter’s 
frosts were very severe, they p^u»ed lateral shoots to the very tops 
of the previous year’s wood. Early in the spring I cut off the dead 
tops. Nothing in the floral way could exceed the very interesting 
beauty of the whole, when in full bloom. 

I planted a number in various sheltered places of the pleasure- 
ground, too ; several where they were even shaded under trees ; and 
they succeeded admirably, having the necessary attention of watering 
in extended diy weather. The flowers were more beautiful by being 
partiallv shaded from hot sun j and though it has been stated they 
like full intense sun upon them, I have not found it so ; but, on the 
contrary, they bloom more beautiful when shaded for four or five 
hours during the middle of the day. This, too, applies to those grown 
in-doors ; especially so with the light-coloured ones, they being appa- 
rently more delicate, and are much improved by shading, as stated 
above. 

As Puchsias can be procured in such numerous varieties of form, 
size, and colours, very cheap, and being so easy to keep afterwards, 
and increase by cuttings with the greatest facility, they deserve cul- 
ture in every situation, whether in or out of doors. A friend of mine 
has a wire-fence hedge, six feet high, consisting of Puchsias, which 
are neatly trained to it, and cover it entirely in summer, which has a 
most beautiful effect ; a small part of it is arched over to an opposite 
trellis, and the flowers hanging beneath (overhead), have an interest- 
ing appearance. 


THE NECESSITY OF A PEOPER AEEANGBMENT IN 
PLANTING A SHEIJBBEET. 

BY A YOEKSHIEE LAKBSOAPB OAEDEKEE. 

I HAVE been highly gratified in seeing the ve^ handsome designs of 
gardens, which have been supplied by Mr. Eutger each successive 
month, but especially pleased with the general design he gave us in 
the September number, for six acres extent. I hope we shall 
have others* My present intention, however, is to supply a few 
particulars suited to aid amateurs in the proper arrangement of 
planting shrubs, trees, etc., in close connection with the dwelling- 
house, a general neglect of which is to be regretted. It now being 
the best period for planting, I beg the followmg remarks may appear 
in the November number. 

The shrubbery may be defined to be the link which connects the 
mansion and the lawn to the fiower-garden, or to the other parts of 
a residence, and is most generally planted eitW for shelter or shade. 
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altkougli often ae a screen to liide disagreeable objects, for 'which the 
plants which compose it are better suited th^ for forest or other 
trees. The shrubbery is often a matter of utility as well as of oma^ 
ment, in which case it gives the highest satisfaction when formed fcfr 
the purpose of shutting out the offices or the kitchen-garden firom the 
view of the house ; for sheltering the latter or the garden, or for 
connecting the house -with the garden and the orchard, the shrubbery 
becomes useful and interesting. 

Sometimes a shrubbery is formed merely for the purpose of grow- 
ing rare shrubs, and for obtaining agreeable walks ; in this case it is 
necessary to be at more pains, and to display a greater degree of taste 
in the laying of it out than in the formation of the useful shrubbery ; 
in the former case, a tasteful arrangement of plants is a matter of less 
importance than the choice and disposition of kinds that will soonest 
afford shelter, and ultimately become thick screens. 

In planting shrubberies for screens, to hide disagreeable objects, 
evergreens should form the principal mass, as affording a permanent 
blind, and giving a cheerful appearance even in winter. A few 
deciduous shrubs of the most showy sorts may, however, be with 
propriety added, which will give relief to the more sombre appearance 
of the evergreens, particularly while the former are in flower ; but, 
from their nature of annually snedding their leaves, and consequently 
becoming thin in winter, they are not so well calculated for a per- 
manent blind. 

In the disposal of shrubs, the tallest should be planted farthest 
from the walk or front side, and the lower in stature in front, but if 
an immediate effect be desired, it is better to elevate the ground than 
to plant trees of too great an age; it is also a matter of importance 
that they may be planted thickly, as it is an easy task to thin them 
out when required. Little taste has generally been displayed in the 
formation of shrubberies as to the production of picturesque beauty; 
they are planted too generally in the form of sloping banks, without 
the least natural beauty whatever, although in this way they may 
answer the purpose of blinding out disagreeable objects of little merit, 
when seen even from their best side. 

Great attention should be paid, in their planting, to give them a 
somewhat natural appearance, and not that of a surface as regular as 
if they were clipped with the garden shears. Straight lines should 
also be avoided as much as possible, and the margin of the shrubbery 
should be broken with deep indentures or sinuosities, and these 
should be neatly turfed over and kept mown. The walks which lead 
through this department should not be to any great distance in a 
straight line, if it can be avoided, neither should they be too much 
twisted. There is something in a fine gentle sweep or curve so pleasing 
in a road or walk, that few are insensible of its beauty. The breads 
of the walks should be regulated according to the length and scale 
of the place, as too narrow walks for principal ones have never a good 
effect; they should scarcely, under any circumstancea, be tesa than 
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ftm is^, ab 4, unless for terrace walks of great length, should^noii 
immom than eight ; if the greater breadth, they assume the appose 
Moe of SiiWmagesdriYe, and if narrower, they dwindle in appearmsoo 

the more distant ps^ of the grotmda with the lawii 
iMimtS^by meirns of shrubbeiies, which may be 4oiie, tf axeeutedb 
i^l^ ^udgment. Space does not alwi^s give the idea of graademiv 
i#hmted sphere is often better adapW to the display of ornamwi 
and beauty. good management a small strm of gpund asa^r^he 
llaried,‘ by taking s^rantage of the ground (if any); pr, if it he a 
and monotonous spot, art can r^ily s^ forward mid assist by 
raising ba]d:s, making the walks, and planting shrubs in thick masses^ 
chiefly etergreen species, and concfucting the walks in the most 
circuitous manner, so as not to intersect each other but as little as 
possible ; however, care must be taken to give sufficient breadth of 
walk, and also a margin of grass on the sides, of unequal breadths, 
which will naturally assist in adding to the picturesque appearance 
of the whole. This may also be aided by forming the banka to be 
planted of unequal heights, which banks, in small places, need not - 
occupy much surface at their base, so as to admit of as great a breadth 
of grass margin between them and the walks as possible; in some 
parts narrow, where it is deemed necessary, either for variety or for 
the mqre completely concealing objects which should not be seen ; at 
others broad, and disappearing, as it were, in natural glades, in Ijhe 
distance. This margin of grass, where of sufficient breadth, should be 
planted with the finer species of ornamental trees and flowering 
shrubs, singly or in groups of three or five together, which would 
not be seen to sufficient advantage if planted generally amongst the 
shrubs. 

Some attention to botanical arrangement might be paid in the 
distribution of the shrubs and ornamental trees, but this must not be 
carried to the extent likely to infringe upon picturesque beauty; 
however, such families as Pinus, Juniper us, Buxus, Laurus, etc., 
may be grouped with good effect, and, if judiciously done, will give a 
bolder effect to the whole than if* they were planted promiscuously. 
Pine specimens of larger growing kinds should be so placed as to give 
effect and relief to the thicker masses of more humble growth, In 
the background may be placed a few fruit-bearing trees, which will 
display their beauties in spring with their blossoms, and in autumn 
with their fruit ; in such situations also should be planted the 
stronger growing species of Cratcegus, Frunus, etc. 

On leaving the mansion, the walks should be conducted through 
the lawn in a graceful and natural manner to the shrubbery, and 
should be as much hidden from the principal windows as possible ; 
they should then be continued through the shrubbery, the most cir- 
cuitous walks leading to interesting objects, so os to relieve the mind 
and remove the idea that they lead to nothing. Pine sipecimens of 
, ruins, either natural or artificial water, distant views of villages^ 
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d«irch6% wood«^ eottag^fii or be fleattOif; 

SkortcB welks eb^^d also be coiitrited (m wMda ix$T€(iwm r{M^ w 
abjecto l^e &e3*r effect ^Rken sceiX'OTe^p et iceE^ais^ e 

more cc^Tenient mode of reaching the more duteit jparte*^cf th^ 

ehodbd |daoed te 
shaded 
the &iefit vie^ of 

GOUBbrr. Much taate may be displayed in the formaticm of 

the {Kdiahed temple Flora, Vemmf to the ^ 

trees mid misshapen iragments of rocks o^ rude atone;^' 
lifing tirees q£ &XLble habits, such as Mountaia Ash, Willev^ ebe^ 
may be planted and formed in bowers, and covered over with dl$ee^»9 
plants, such as Clematis, Ivy, Honeysuckle, etc. Moss heusea S 
various construction, root-houses, Bussian, Swedish, Lapland, Scotch, 
and Swiss cottages should be disposed of in situations peculiarly 
adapted for them. Sometimes situations are naturally to be found 
adapted for the one or the other ; in such cases the house should be 
chosen to suit the situation, and this will always be found to have 
the happiest effect. AVhere the situation has to be formed for either, 
much judgment and taste are required in the arrangement ; this is not 
sufficiently attended to. Thus a liussian cottage, composed of oak 
timber-trees, and the adjacent ground planted with laurel and other 
polished shrubs, natives of southern latitudes, anAclose-shaven grass 
lawns, is as preposterous as the chaste G-recian temple in a rocky 
dingle. The ground should be chosen or arranged so as to persuade 
the observer that he is really in Bussia, and the house should be 
composed of the same timber-trees used iu the formation of cottages 
iu that country, and be of the same form and size. The internal con- 
struction and furniture should also come as near to reality as possible. 
Hermitages and caves are also interesting, when proper situations 
are chosen ; in these should be kept a small collection of books calcu- 
lated for private study, and the furniture of this sequestered retreat 
should be exactly of that simple and useful nature as would be suit- 
able to a recluse. 

BEMABKS OJSr THE MABVEL OF PEBU, 

nr Mil. JAMES KIIiTO, ELOWER GABDElfEII, BAYSJO^f PABB^ 

YOBKSniBE. 

I HAVE been surprised that no correspondent has hitherto made 
mention of these charming flowering plants in your Magazine. My 
employers are great admirers of them, and iu the flower gardens and 
bonders of the groundar we have a considerable number. I am there- 
fore desirous to bring them to the notice of the readers hereof]^ ^ 
they are worthy a place in every garden, and if grown iu pot^ or vaees, 
they are very ornamental for the greenhouse or terrace. They are' 
paMeularly adapted for situations near the dwelling, 
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in the eyening, or entrance hall to 
are awake, ^ 7 , and fragrant wJben most 
dii^ libseoiiis^^i^ and when the light of lamps, gas, etc., is thro^ 
and richly dyed corollas their appearwce becomes 
enchanting and highly deserving of the title whi^ our rBi.TnBNAXi 
iaKtans in Erance ^ve it, viz., Belle de Nuit, “ Beauly of the Night. ** 

; Xn emblematical language, this flower is made the s 3 rmbol of 
timidity. 

The generic name MirabiUs, woNDEETTrii, was given to this plant 
from the wonderful diversity of colours there are in the flowers, I 
have the following, viz., scarlet, purple, white, rose, yellow, red, violet, 
sulphur, white striped with violet, yellow striped with crimson, and 
vellow with purple, as well as the sweet-scented white, and some 
beautiful hybrids from it impregnated with the other species. In 
some instances, I have seen sevei^ of these colours in the flowers of 
a single plant. 

This beautiful plant was originally brought into Spain from Peru, 
where it was called BCachal, and for some time it retained the name 
of JHachal Indi. Afterwards it was named Mirdbilia Beruviana^ by 
Carolus Clusius, nearly three hundred years ago. Prom the form of 
the flowers being somewhat similar to those of the Jasmine, several 
old writers named it Jasminum Mexicanum. 

It was first cultivated in England in the time of Gerard, who 
informs us, in his work of 1597, that he had planted it many years 
in his garden, and thaj; he had obtained ripe seed out-doors. He writes 
at considerable length on the beauty of the flowers, and says the 
plant ought to be called “ rather the Marvel of the World, than of 
jPeru alone’* 

Jacobus Antoni us Cortusus, a professor of botany at Padua, who 
died in the year 1593, first discovered the cathartic qualities of the 
root of this plant, and it was shortly afterwards supposed [a mistake, 
En.] to be the true Gelorpo, or Jalap of the shops, and the plant 
was accordingly named Mirahilis Jalapa. The Japanese ladies pre- 
pare a white paint for their faces, from the meal of the seeds. The 
pUnt is common in all the West India Islands, where it is called 
Pour o’clock Plower, fin^m the flowers opening at that time of the 
day. But even there, as in England, when the sun is obscured, and 
the weather moderately cool, these timid flowers remain open during 
the entire day. 

Seed should be sown in a pot, placed in gentle heat, in Pebruary, 
and, when the plants are strong enough, be potted singly into sixty- 
sized pots ; early in May, repot those intended to be grown in pots, 
and those for the open ground plant out with balls entire. Or, in 
the wanner parts of this country, sow seedjn the open ground in 
March, and the plants will bloom in perfection, after the earlier ones are 
over their prime. These spring-sown plants will form plants two feet, 
or rather more, high, and as much across. After the bloom is over, the 
roots of those in the open ground f^e taken up, dried a little, and 





presefve^ simlar to 

plMfe tbah^.^: ,thft 

^Sliave many tWt ^o.fo ^uite busily, and 

Ite* bloom mi vaat pi^fuaion, from Juno 

V rbots that have thus been annually taken up 
for ten fiuccesaive years. In a south-aspected border, 
in ^irMt of a bigh brick wall, I have allowed a number of the 
Ifeiasr td^ ^remain in the ground wholly for the last four years ; pro- 
tecting the crown by means of six inches thick of dry leaves, and a 
large- pot; or tile, laid over, to keep the root dry. The plants 
bloom as vigorously and profusely as those which have been taken up 
and replanted.^ I enrich the ground every winter, in the same way 
as done for Dahlias, and due attention is paid to a liberal supply of 
water. Any labour bestowed is most amply repaid by the beauty 
of several months’ flowering. 


NOTES FEOM KEW. 

BY MR. W. S. PRESTOE. 

Geskeria Dotjolasii. — This is the most distinct species that I am 
acquainted with, in regard to habits, and it is really a beautiful one. 
About six inches from the surface of the soil there is a whorl of three 
leaves, and immediately above them, alternate, there are three more, 
so close as nearly to form a single whorl ; about six inches above 
them there is another whorl of three loaves, but these are much 
smaller than the lower ones. The corolla is fiinnej-sliaped ; the out- 
side of it, at the base, is of a deep flesh colour, and decreasing in 
colour up to the extremity, till it is of a dull yellow, spotted with red- 
dish-brown ; the inside is yellow, beautifully barred with crimson. Its 
flowers are so plentiful that they compose a large head. It merits a 
place in every stove. 

Gesnbria elayesoeks. — Leaves very largo and very beautiful. 
The flowers are produced in spikes, something similar to G. zebrina ; 
they are of a bright flesh colour, about three inches long, and pro- 
duced very freely. It is an excellent addition to this beautiful 
genus. 

Gesneria Mereii. — Leaves heart-shaped. Flowers very large;, 
of a beautiful bright scarlet. It is of dwarf habit, and merits a 
place in every collection. 

Anoxeatum aspebultjm.^A hard-wooded, evergreen, greenliou$e 
plant, growing from one to thre4 feet high. Leaves lancershaped ; 
the upper side dark ^een, the under of a grey appearance. The plant 
is covered with Arachnoide© (hairs like spider-webs). The flowersr ; 
are: in dense heads, at the extremities of the shoots, about two. inches ' 
in^iameter ; before they are fully expanded they are of a reddish- 
purple, bpt when fully open, a fl^h colour, ©hanging, a» age in^iisjes,' 
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a The plant we possess has winte^^ in a ^Id pi| 

A soft-wooded, ever^^n, 

lowing feoiii one to two feet high. The flowers are piPod^idiBa ^veiw 
Si^ly ; febe about two inches long (yery much in shape of 
sflenddm)^ yellow, with beautiful bnght red stri]^. It^ blbbins in 
pro&ilddn. There is one soui'ce of regret with ms plant, vis., ^ 
mliage is set so very thick all over, that its curious and beautim 
flowers are very ihuch bidden from view. 

DiPLADEKiiL ATEOPXJEPUBEA. — A stove evergreen climber. Flowers 
funnel-shaped, the extremity divided and spreading very widely ; of a 
deep crimson colour, nearly black, and very sweet scented. It merits 
a place in every stove. 

Aohimenes oigantba. — It is a novelty beyond comparison, much 
resembling A, picta^ but is very much larger, and the colours far 
brighter. The foliage is most elegant, beautifully netted with silver 
on green. The plant we possess is about two and a half feet high, 
and in one mass of flowers. It merits a place in every collection. 

Detmowia villosa. — A soft-wooded stove plant, growing about 
two feet high. The flowers are funnel-shaped, divided at the extre- 
mity into five segments, spreading quite flat, about one and a half 
inch across ; white, with the throat and tube striped with blue. It 
blooms very freely, and is well worth possessing. 


NOTES ON NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

138. CampanuiTa peimul^ploea, {Privirose-leaved), Nat. Ord. 
CavnpanulacecB, — Decandolle, in his “ Prodromus/* issued in 1839, gives 
a description of 182 species of Campanulas; and Walpers, in his 
recently published “ Eepertorium,” describes 55 others, making a total 
of 237 species in this charming family of flower-garden plants. The 
one under notice is a native of Portugal, where it grows in moist 
rocks and shady situations. It is a hardy, perennial, herbaceous plant, 
each floral stem growing two to three feet high. The spike of flowers 
is long, and each blossom is nearly two inches across ; the tubular 
portion is a primrose colour, the throat a pale slate colour, and tlie 
spreading five-parted limb (front of flower) is a pretty lilac-purple. 

in Bot, May, 4879.) 

139. CiiEEODEifnEON PCETinuM. Nat, Ord. Verhenacea, %n. C, 

Buny^.^k, liative of Northern China; first discovered by Bunge, 
and subsequently by Mr. Fortune, who introduced it into England. 
It has been treated as a greenhouse plant, where it flourishea admi- 
rably. It foms a small bushy shrub ; leaves heart-shaped, about six 
inches long. ISe flowers are produced in large, terminal, close, half- 
gldbul^-shape^ corymbous heads. Tube of each blossom an inch 
Jong, and tennmslj five-part^ ]|^b three parts of attinch hcross. A 
. yeiy hajudsome ep^es. O^erbury, 
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liw 114 a pladl%i»!i eti^ out, nfe^out # 

Winiim ot lB^i86k;w^^ 

t lk^^i^n^iar^d a foot from l^e height 

It flowere ia Augiwt/ 

l&ore foetid. (Fi^. m Sot Jftyi 4880.) , - 

140. Giliay F(3t.Otd.Pohmai^^^ 

— 3di. Doufi^ discovered this lovely annual in Califomia, but it has 
only recent^ been introduced into our gardens by Messrs, Veitch, 
yho reoeivea it from Mr. William Lobb. It finmis a closely branch- 
ing spreading plant, growing from three to sk inches high, and blooms 
in|vast j^rofusion. Each blossom, which is in^m like those of the 
Oilia tricolor y but larger, being three parts of an inch acrOs^ of a 
delicate lilac colour ; it is divided into five lobes, and at the bottom of 


each there is a dark blood-coloured spot ; the five spots form a striking 
ring round the orange-coloured centre of the blossom. It continues 
in profuse bloom during the entire summer, if duly supplied with 
moisture. It is a charming bedding plant for a smml bed, or for an 
edging, vase, etc. (i^. in Bot Mag, 4876.) 

141. OnoKTOGLOSsuM MiLCULA-TTiM . Nat. Ord. Orchidacem , — In 


the orchideous stove at Kew it bears a long pendent spike of hand- 
some flowers. Petals and sepals narrow, of a deep golden yellow, 
spotted and barred with rich brown ; lip large, flat, heart-shaped ; an 
inch long ; white, with pale red blotches. Each flower is four inches 
across ; very interesting and handsome. {Fig, in Bot Mag, 4878.) 

142. Rhojdodbndbok Kbtsii. Nat. Ord. Fricacea . — This singu- 
larly remarkable Rhododendron is one of several new species which 
were discovered by F. J. Booth, Esq., in the mountains of Assam 
and Bootan. It was found at an elevation of nine to ten thousand 


feet above the sea level, on the summit and northern ridges of the 
Lablang, forming low thickets among Qaultherias and stunted yews, 
nmid snows two and three feet deep. It forms a neat shrub, two to 
three feet high. Leaves three to four inches long, and an inch broad ; 
they are somewhat fragrant, from the resinous scales with which they 
are clothed underneath. The flowers are produced in short axillaVy 
racemes, coming out of the old wood; each of these racemous branch- 
lets bears five or six flowers, and the whole encircle (in a whorl) the 
main branch. Each blossom is cylindrical, tuhe-shaped ; an inch long, 
and a quarter of an inch through ; of a pale brick-red colour, tipped 
with yellow. ^ The cluster of flowers therefore does not terminate the 
branch, but is crowned with the shoot of the season. It proves to 
be quite hardy, blooming in July and August. Messrs. Henderson, 
of Wellington Nursery, purchased all the stock that Mr. Booth dis- 
covered and introduced into England. {Fig, in Bot, Mag, 4875.) 

143. CuPHBA. EMiNBNS. — Most of our readers know and admire 
the lovely O, platgcentra and O, strigulosa. The one we now notice 
is far superior to these, either for the greenhouse or bedding pui^oses. 
It is a neat-bowing plant, and blooms in vast profusion. ' Each 
blossom is tube-shaped, one and a half inch long j the bottbm per- 
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4 iich ^arletj-red, tipped witH wliite. It blo^iis ye 
liejits a place in ©very greenbonse. . ' \ 

145; AoHiMjEpnss KoBZLii.—This very snpprb hybrid |»lant has 
much the appearance of Gesneria zehnna* The leaves ^ 
dark green, with zebra-like stripes of velvet on the upper side, and 
the under side of several shades of colours ; remarkaoly handsome. 
The flowers are produced in a fine erect branching thyrse, and of a 
similar shaj^e and size to those of the much-admired Gloxinia maculata; 
of a beautiful rose colour, shaded with lilac. The plant continues in 
bloom for many months. M. Van Houtte possesses the stock of it, 
and ofiers it for sale at lOs. ^d, each. He states “ it is the moat leau^ 
tiful hybrid plant’* in the whole of his immense collection. 

146. Begonia zetlanica. — In our last year’s volume we described 
the great beauty of the foliage of B, Thwaiteaii, and the present 
species is an equal rival to that ; they are beautifully speckled with 
metallic silvery white spots. In M. Van Houtte’s collection. 

147. JVIabanta AV'arscewiczii. — The leaves are large, and very 
beautiful, with rich zebra-lilce stripes. A charming stove plant. In 
M. Van Houtte ’s collection. 

148. Musa zebrina. — The foliage is very large, zebra-like striped, 
with light and velvet green. A fine stove plant. In M. Van Houtte’s 
collection. 

149. Gloxinia erecta (Fyfiana form) OiERULEA. — Flowers a deep 
blue, with the throat of a deep velvety violet colour ; very distinct 
and pretty. 

150. G. ERECTA lineata. — Outside it is white tinged with pink, 
and the inside a pure white, regularly striped with bright rose, and 
very pretty. 

151. G. ERECTA MARMOREA. — ^Asuperb Variety. The limb (spread- 
ing portion of the face of the flower) is broad, and of good sub- 
stance. The flower is of a pearl-white, beautifully marbled with 


rose. 


152. G. ERECTA GRANDis. — Flowcr large, good substance, and fine 
shape, white, with the throat a rich amaranth colour; a very fine 
variety. 

153. Azalea, Eulalie Van Geert. — This very valuable acquisi- 
tion to the greenhouse Azaleas is a seedling raised in the nursery of , 
M. Auguste Van Geert, at Gand. It is a very free-growing plant, 
and blooms profusely-. The flowers are large, each blossom three and 
a half inches across, of excellent form and substance, a beautiful 
blush-white, with the three upper segments of the corolla numeroualy 
spotted with rosy scarlet, and are very handsome. Its fine heads of 
flowers are very neat and ornamental. It merits a place in every 
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across, campanujate, white ground, with a hroa4 inarg^ 9^ 

rosy scarlet. It is exceedingly handsome, and deserv^ Ik 
every collection. It may be had at the London nurseries next Bpapij^ 
{Mff, in Jjlllusir. Jfforticole, 66.) . ^ 

155. Diaothxjs alba nigeicaks.— It is a seedling, obtained 

between!), caryophylltis zsAB.^lumafius^ viz. Carnation and Feathery 
Pink. Each flower is large, a full double, near three inches across. 
The ground is nearly black, tinged with violet, and has a pure white 
fringed edging to each petal. It is exceedingly pretty, and merits a 
place in every garden. It is, too, a charming plant for pot cultivation 
and for forcing early. in Itlllrntr. Sorticole^ 67.) 

156. Begonia Ybbschaffeltiana. — A beautifal hybrid, raised by 
M. Eegel, in Belgium, between B. carolinicrfolia and B. mmicata. 
The j)lant is very free growing, and blooms in vast profusion. The 
flowers are produced in large panicles^ of a lively' rosy scarlet, changing 
to pink. Each blossom is an inch across, very interesting, elegant, 
and ornamental. It is a charming variety, and ought to be in every 
collection of these valuable autumn and winter blooming plants. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

PraAHiDAL Fcchsias. — As decidedly the best collection of Fnehsias shown at 
Sydenham on July 2nd consisted wholly of plants of this shape, I give you my plan of 
growing them, and I hope that Mr. Bousie, the exhibitor of the group in question, will 
favour your readers witli his mode of cultivation next week. I put a few old plants in 
a warm pit or vinery, where the temperature ranges about SS®*, about the end of 
Januai 7 or hogiuning of February, in order that they may have pushed out plenty of 
young wood by the middle of March. I then take off what cuttings I can get from 
each sort, preferring the shortest- jointed wood. First prepare as many four-inch pots 
as you may require, taking care that they are well drained, and the compost of a sharp 
open nature — coarse river sand intermixed with leaf-mould will be found to answer very 
well, with about one inch of silver sand on the top, for the purpose of inducing the 
cuttings to root freely. Water gently with a line-rosed pot, then plunge the pots in the 
propagating pit, where there is a gentle moist bottom-heat, where in the course of 
three weeks they will have made roots enough to stand potting off. You may now pot 
off singly into three-inch pots in a light (^en sifted compost of rich loam, leaf- soil, and 
s^nd, equal parts, and if you have any bottom-heat to^parc they will he the better to 
be plunged in it for a day or two, to give the young roots a start. They may now be 
removed to a warm pit or vinery, or whatever you find most convenient, where the 
atmosphere is kept moist, which will ensure a strong, healthy, and vigoi;j)US growth. 
When you find the pots full of roots repot into six-inch pots, using for this shift a good 
rich compost of turfy loam tw^o parts, one of old rotten cow-droppings, leaf^soil, and 
sand. As this will be their last shift this season, care must he token to provide good 
drainage i this can be secured by pu' ting in plenty of jiotsherds, with two or three bits 
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iatf or iQiosa over alL As the plants will now ho pnahiag strong^) they most 
o .iuMK^ they will he sending out laterale or side shoots. As the 

^ i^e branches secures the formation of the plant, a littib weak sheep’s 
dnngv‘£quid<dnannre will be found very bcnedcial at this period of their growth. As riie 
tier of laterals has made its first joint, pinch it at tiiat ; this will not only enable 
yon to have two shoots from each lat^, but will cause tbe leader to push away, and 
fhndrii you with plenty of side wood. The four first tiers of laterals will be enough to 

g lneh season, the rest may be allowed to grow on. They will be forming nice 
trie plants now, so they may as well be taken to the greenhouse or conservatory, where, 
wirii a gay profusion of flowers, they will assist m keeping the house “dressy” for a 
short time. By the middle of November water should be withheld gradually, in order 
to ripen the wood, and they may be placed in a dry cold pit, or any out-of-the-way 
place, such as under the greenhouse stage, for instance, where they must remain all 
winter, as they will require no more attention till the end of February, when a little 
water may be applied sparingly to induce them to start ; the knife must now be applied 
to cut back the side shoots that were pinched last year, to the second joint on the wood 
they made after they were pinched, and a couple of tiers of single shoots to the second 
joint, the rest to the first, and the leader to within four inches j thus yon will have a 
pyramidal basis to work on. Place them now in a wann vinery, and they will soon 
show indications of rapid growth. After they are fairly started turn them out of their 
pots, and shake off all loose soil, and examine the roots ; repot now in ten-inch pots, 
using strong fibry loam of a rich texture, old cow-dung, leaf-soil, and sand, equal parts, 
well mixed. As stated for last season, attend well to drainage, as they will require no 
more pot room this season ; replace them again in heat, and pinch in* according to the 
directions laid down for last season, always aiming at having the plant broad and full 
at the pot, and tapering to the top. Pinching should, however, be stopped aftef the 
Ist of June, for by the middle of the month they should get a prominent place in the 
eonservotory, where, by July, they will be the objects of the greatest admiration in the 
house ; liquid-manure must not be omitted upon any account at least three times a 
week, as this is now the only tiling the plant will derive its nomishment from, and will 
cause it to bloom right on till October, when it will be getting unsightly, snd may be 
removed out of doors to make room for some other favourite. When cold nights set in, 
remove them as before to a cold pit, etc. No more attention will be necessary till 
spring, when they may be pinined and started according to the time they are wanted in 
bloom. They can be had in bloom, by putting a few into heat by the beginning of 
January, about the middle of May ; others, started accordingly, will enable you to have 
them in flower all the summer. Mr. Bousie’s plants to be so fine now were doubtless 
struck in autumn ; mine are chiefly for display late in summer. — iF. F, {QardateFs 
Chr(miole)j 

BEIEF EEMAEKS. 

The Luculia g-ratissima. Fragrant Luculia. By ** Amicus.” — In order to bring 
into that notice and extent of culture It so deservedly merits, 1 beg to introduce it to 
the readers of your Magazine again. Last autumn 1 had a plant in bloom, that had 
numerous heads of flowers, which were from ten to twelve inches in diameter, similar 
to the largest of the Hydrangea, each lovely pink blossom being an inch and a half 
across, or more. Dr. Wallich, its discoverer, says of it, “ It is impossible to conceive 
anything more beautiful than this tree when covered with its numerous rounded panicles 
of pink-coloured, veiy fragrant, l^ge blossoms. It is a native of Nepal and Sylhet, in 
tlie former country growing in great abundance on Nag Uijooro and some of the other 
smaller hills in the valley ; also at Bechiako and Koolakau ; it delights in exposed, 
rather naked, situations, flowering, according to the locality in which it is found, nearly 
the whole year through. I can well conceive that the plant deserves this praise from 
what 1 saw of it, and stiU more so from the account with which I was supplied by the 
individual who managed the specimen 1 was favoured to see. 7%e plant of Luculia had 
been cultivated by me in a pot for two years, and with tolerable succesa ; but observing 
H to look very sickly, I determihed to try the experiment of putting it into a large box. 
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of which there are several, fitted at the back of a house, intermediate between a green* 
house and stove, and designed foV dimbers* Tbia wal dpnir in Mard^ and^#e ^^ant 
soon began to show, by its vigorous shoots, how of 

suited its nature. By the month of October it had attained a hei^t of arid a 

half, each shoot being terminated by a magnificent head of fiewea^, ^ilat to what yOn 
saw ; the larger bunches, of which there were twenty-four, meashrin^lhree ffcitet in eii^ 
cumference, besides thirty smaller ones. I am indined tb bdiOVe thatthe atittb^ere of 
a stove is too hot and elose, and that of the greenhouse raihef too odd and dampi 
considering the late season at which the Luedia flowers ; wherdis, in the |tace to 
which it was removed, I frequently give a little fire heat by day during autdtim, thus 
allowing air to be admitted at the same tim^ and the windows to be opened ^tlwfOt 
detriment from the external cold. The soil in which it grows consists or a mltturO *^ 
loam and leaf^mould^ with bits of charcoal intermixed, and a firee drainage. I nnt nqt 
aware that any other peculiar management is required, except daily syrinyiny di^rinff ih 
growth to destroy the red spider^ to whose attacks it is extremdy liable ; also, after thO 
spring growth^ the young wood requires to be gradually hardened off, and toward 
autumn he placed out-doors i the plants will then bloom fine in-doors, on bdug taken 
there in due course. 

Thirty-six best Pansies. — I annex the names of thirty-six of the best Pansi^ in 
cultivation, according to my experience in growing every good variety known. Ttoehe 
Yellow-ground Varieties: Alice (Downie & Laird), Ajax (Oswald), Lord John BusseQ 
(Turner), Alpheus (Dickson & Co.), Emperor (Hales), Hampden (Oswald), Bake of 
Newcastle (Turner), Monarch (Hale), Kev. H. Q-ossett (Turner), Lord Palmerston 
(Turner), Father Gavozzi (Holland), Sir John Cathcort (Tomer). Twelve Whiter 
ground Varieties : Beauty (Downie & Laird), Nonpareil (Dickson) Duchess of Suther- 
land (Turner), Lord Raglan (Campbell), Royal Standard (Dickson & Co.), MiUierva 
(Dickson & Co.), Marion (Dickson & Co.), Earl Mansfield (Dickson & Co.), Royal 
Visit (Dickson & Co.), Charles Cowan (M‘Nab), Argo (Galbraith), Marchioness of 
Bath (Wheeler). Six Bark Selfs : J. B. Gough (Dowuie & Laird), Duke of Sutherland 
(Tunleyl, Royd Albert (Turner), Medora (Downie & Laird), Fanny Kemble (Downie 
& Laird), Memnon (Turner). 'Ihree Yellow Selfs: Sovereign (Dickson & Co.), Won- 
derful (Hooper), Golden Eagle (Dickson & Co.) Three White Selfs: Royal White 
(Thomson), Mrs. H. B. Douglas (Downie & Laird), Countess of Strathmore (Hampden). 
The varieties are inserted as they stand progressively in quality. — Robert R. Oswald, 
Vauxhall, Birmingham. — Midland Florist. 

Dbainaoe for Pots. — I am but a novice and amateur, yet little as my experience 
is, I have found in it the incalculable good effects of perfect drainage, and have long 
used a material that I have not anywhere seen noticed, although amongst the wise men 
of the profession it may be quite familiar — that of using the round cinder that faBa, 
from steam-engine furnace-tires. It is clean and half vitrified, and agrees with the 
health of plants. I first place a few crocks to keep the hole free, then one or two 
inches of these ashes, then a little moss, and, lastly, the lumpy soil, etc. ; by which I 
effect in a superior way all that is needed. The advantage that the plan possesses is, 
that no worms will go through these ashes, and they make a most perfect drainage*—— 
Senex. 

On Gentiana acaulis. — It is best propagated by seed, which should be sowB aa 
soon as ripe, in pots filled^ with loam and peat-mould. Tlic pots to be placed in the 
shade till the approach of winter, when they shoiild have the protection of a cold fhixne* 
In the course of the next summer the plants 'will be large enough fo be pricked off mtp 
other pots, filled as before, and put iu me shade. They should be kept in frames during 
another winter, and in the second spring they will be fit for final transplantation*. 
necessary to observe, that if edgings are to he made of this plant, they should be j^anfed 
at least four or five inches within the border or clump ; and if planted in ** patchl^ 
qUaint,’* should seldom be moved, as few plants suffer more by being diij^urb^* . "A- 
moist rich loam is the best soil for this plant. — Isabella, "J\ " ! 
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FLOBili OPBEATIONS POE KOVEMBEB. 

A number of tbe Turbm 'Banunmluses in patches are very showy. Tulips : plant 
immediately, A bed with raised sides, six inches high, is usually preferred, and 
having i^he surface of the bed a few inches higher in the middle than the sides. 
liUt the bulbs be covered four inches deep. Hyacinths for a bed should be planted 
directly. Auriculas^ Polyanthuses ^ etc, : allow a free circulation of air between the 
sides of the pots ; raise the frame a few inches, and leave an opening. Carnations, etc. : 
have aU air possible, but guard from excess of rain and severe frost. Dahlias : take up 
on a diy day; allow the stem to remain about half a yard long at present ; in a fort- 
night afterwards cut it to six inches or less, if tolerably diy. Chrysanthemums t allow 
all air possible, to prevent them being drawn up weakly. Evei^ other watering at the 
roots must be with liquid manure. Thin the flower-beds, and, if required for exhibition, 
only retain one flower to a shoot. Pinh and Pansy beds : have small sticks pricked 
among the shoots or round the beds, to prevent the plants being twisted off by the 
wind. Mildew sometimes attacks Carnations, Pinks, and Pansies, and causes the 
leaves to be spotted ; dust the foliage under and over wuth sulphur. Hollyhocks : the 
sooner planted, the better they will bloom. Lobelias of the tdl class, in bed.s, should 
be taken up and placed in shallow pans or boxes, closely together ; give but lillle w'atcr 
during winter ; they may be kept in any cool place free from frost and damp. Verbenas : 

keep near the glass, give all air possible ; only preserve from fogs and frost, and examine 
the under side of the leaves, to see if green -fly he there ; if so, fumigate directly. If 
mildew appears, apply sulphur, only give water to the roots to keep the soil just moist. 
Dress flower-beds: give an addition of fresh soil and manure, divide and replant 
perennials, biennials, etc* Let a liberal profusion of spring flowering bulbs and herba- 
ceous perennials, etc., be planted in beds and borders near to the dwelling-house, as 
Crocus, Aconites, Snowdrops, Scillas, Hyacinths, early Tulips, etc. ; and Hepaticas, 
Double Primroses, Polyanthuses, Auriculas, Wallflowers, Brompton Stocks, etc. \ also 
the little Aralis grandiflora, Draha disoldes. Erica camea, Dielyira spectabilis, Sedum 
oppositifoUa, Turban Eanunculus, and Anemones, etc. They produce a cheerftd 
appearance during the spring months, and are handsome to be viewed from the rooms. 

If severe frost occurs, protect beds of bulbs. The stock of bedding plants must be 
looked after, w'hether in cutting, pots, or otherwise j allow plenty of air ou all 
suitable occasions •, do not over -water, rather have them nearly dry during tlic season 
of rest. Fill spare beds with evergreen shrubs that are iu pots. 

Gbbenhouse, etc. — Pelargoniums : Kepot the show class, give plenty of air, not 
too much w'ater ; fumigate if green-fly appear. Stop the lead of every shoot of the 
large plants which are w'anlcd to he in bloom iu J une, towards cud of month, and also 
of the young plants struck the past summer, to cause them to push side shoots. 
Azaleas, for early bloom, place in higher heat, and keep those cool which are to bloom 
late. Calceolarias, keep iu a cool place just from fr'ost; cuttings strike well now. 
Tropaolum tricolorum, and other tuberous roots, must now be potted, if to bloom next 
season. T. Lobbianum, Hookerianum, etc., encourage; they will bloom through 
winter. Salvia splendens, fulgens, and yesneriflora encourage ; they are fine for 
autumn and winter bloom. Chinese Primroses repot. Chrysanthemums, keep in airy 
cool situations. Oxalis elegans and others will bloom by due attention. Neapolitan 
and Bussian Violets have in abundance in frames. Ixias, etc., now pot and place iu a 
cool situation, or plant out of doors in a warm place. Cactus iruncatus will now 
show for bloom. Cinerarias keep in a frame near glass, but preserve from frost. A Icav 
may be forced for winter bloom ; fumigate with tobacco, to save from ravages of the 
green-fly. 

FoEctNG Stove oe Pit* — Now have a stock of all the winter flowering plants 
brought in ; begin with a temperature of about 65°, and increase gradually up to 76°. 

In addition to ^ bulbs, see the list in last month’s calendar of winter blooming plants. 

Shrubs anb Trees. — If evergreen shrubs and trees were not planted last month as 
directed, they should he immediately ; the earlier tbe more successful. Plant Bases 
now ; it is the best time. Give six inches thick of well-rotted dung to all standard and 
other roses ; take off a portion of soil, lay on the manure, and cover with eailh. Prune 
Poses of any class but the China, Tea, and Banksian. 
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ILLUSTRATION. 

HOSE, GLOIRE DE DIJON. 

Hosi. is derived from the Celtic rJiod, red, in reference to the prevail- 
ing; colour of the flowers at the period wlien it was f;Iven. The 
name now carries with it a charm, as well for tluj beauty as the 
unrivalled fragrance of its flowers, and it has justly been the theme 
of writers from tlie remotest antiquit^^, as a favourite and universal 
object of nature among all civilizett nations. Mrs. llemans has 
composed the following beautiful lines oji this exquisite flower : 

“ How much of memory dwells amidst tliy bloom, 

Rose ! ever wearing beauty for thy dower ; 

The bridal day, the festival, the tomb, — 

Thou hast thy part in each, thou stateliest flower. 

Therefore, with thy sweet breath come floating by 
A thousand images of love and grief ; 

Dreams fill’d with tokens of mortality, 

Deep thoughts of all things beautiful and brief. 

Not such thy spells o’er those that hiiil'd thee first, 

In the clear light of Eden’s golden day ; 

There thy rich leaves to crimson glory burst, 

Linked with no dim remembrance of decay.** 

The Bose is thought to have given name to the Holy Land, where 
Solomon sang its praise ; as S^ria appears to be derived from Siiri, a 
beautiful and delicate species of Bose, for which that country has 
always been famous, and hence called Subiatan, the Land of Jtoses, 

“ Each common bush shall Syrian roses wear.” 

ViEGIL. 

“ Who has not hoard of the vale of Cashmere, 

With its roses the brightest that earth ever gave.” 

T. Mooeik 

Ludovica Vertheina, who travelled in the East in 1503, says that 
Tuscany was particularly celebrated for roses, and that he saw flowers 

c c 
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both red, white, and yeliow. Sir William Ouseley states in his work 
on Persia, that when ho entered the flower garden belonging to the 
governor of a castle near Passa, he was overwhelmed with roses. 
The celebrated Princess Noiiriuahal caused an entire canal to be 
filled with rose-water, for the gratification of the Grreat Mogul. 
The heat of the sun diseiigaging the water from the essential oil of 
the rose, this substance was remarked floating on the surface of ilie 
canal ; and it was tlms that the essence of Otto of Boses was first 
discovered. 

Tlie Bose we now figure belongs to the section termed Tea Boses. 
It is a seedling obtained by hlM. Jacotot, of Dijon, who exhibited 
it recently at the Horticultural Society’s show at Cote, in Prance, 
the grand medal was awarded for it, and the judges named it Tnn 
Olokt of Dijon. Subsequently it was shown at the exhibition of 
the Horticultural Society of the Seine, in Paris, and the Lady 
Patronesses’ large gold medal \vas awarded for it. The plant is of 
vigorous habit, handsome large foliage, ri(*h shining green above, w ith 
llie under side of the young leaves a beautiful carmine-red. It is a 
free bloomer, producing large flowers (we have seen some as much 
as live inches across, of a full double), they are ovost deligltifuUg 
fragrant. In dry situations it proves to b(^ (piite hardy, either uf)on 
its own roots, or \vorkcd upon other stocks. .It is a chariuing’ plant 
for the greenhouse, eithei* planted out in a bod or in a pot, and for 
forcing is superior to any other Bose; by proper treatment, a 
succession may be had all the year. J3eing so valuable an acquisition, 
and easy of propagation, plants may be had at most of the principal 
nurseries of our own country, at a very reasonable price. 


BULBOUS BOOTS. 

BY MB. CIIABLES BUBNABI) SAUNDEBS, OF CJLSABTAN NUBSEBT, 

JEBSEY. 

Why bulbous-rooted plants are, as a general rule, less the object of 
the British gardener’s attention than others is a question whicdi has 
often suggested itself to my mind, for they are almost endless as to 
varieties and seasons of blooming. Before the snow leaves the 
ground, in the commencement of the year, we find the Winter Aconite 
])roducing its pretty little buttercup-like flowers, and contrasting 
their golden beauty with the driven whiteness of the surrounding 
surface, quickly succeeded by the Snowdrop— hangs its lovely 
head in the most perfect semblance of liumility, emblematising 
charity in one of its most simple forms— followed by Croci, innu- 
merable as to colour — yellow, blue, wliite, striped^ cloth of gold, cloth 
of silver, and many more — as well as beautiful in form. Then come 
the pretty little Tulips : Due de Van Thol, arrayed in crimson and 
golden hues, symbols of the rich vestments of the royal Duke, 
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whilst the pretty Duchesse de Parma, though less richly clothed as to 
colours gay, proves, by tlie pretty contrast of purple and white, all 
that modesty of appearance which gives grace to its charms. Num- 
berless others belonging to the same train vie with each other in 
endeavours to produce an effect which elevates the mind as well as 
pleases the eye. Tulips, though less fashionable now than they v ero 
a century ago, are nevertheless beautiful ffowers. It is true we can- 
not all stand at the end of the canopied bed and say, with the enthu- 
siastic admirer, That bed is worth hundreds of pounds nor would 
many of the accomplished young ladies of the present day be con- 
sidered very desirable partners for life, if their sires could only 
present them an unique root” of some particular variety of Tuli]), as 
a marriage portion, unless other qualilications compensated for the 
deficiency. No ; we w^ould not wish any to enter so arduously on the 
love of Tulips, for fear they might prove the truth of the aphorism, 
“ hottest love is soonest cold but we would have them so far enter 
into the spirit of enjoying them, as to feel a glow of delight in look- 
ing at them, and distinguishing the marked characteristics which 
constitute a good flower, as well as to feel they were deservedly the 
objects of their admiration, not of adoration. 

Thus enlarging on the love of Tulips has led us from the regular 
rotation which wo had ])urposed following, and w'e must now bring 
up the rear. Winter Aconites, Snowdrops, Croci, and Parly Tulips 
are followed, if not preceded, by Hyacinths, in all their fragrance, 
beauty of colour, and wax-like perfectness of form. My lady’s 
boudoir and drawing-room, no more than the humble cotter’s win- 
dows, is too select a situation for their charms; and as Mynheer 
manages to supply us with them at such a moderate rate as to enable 
us all to enjoy them, why are they not more generally esteemed, 
and more generally cidtivated, and why do the positions in which wo 
find them growing prove the exceptions instead of the general rule ? 
Oould not efforts be made to cultivate them at home instead, of looking 
to “Johnny Dutchman” for the annual supply? and could not the 
gratification of growing as well as ffowering them be extended 
through the different seasons of the year ? Wliere the soil is rich 
and deep, we might follow the plans they adopt, and with the same 
appliances, we might produce the same effects. The only answer or 
excuse we can offer to such a proposition is, “ that our fathers did 
not do it before us, and that wo must needs follow their routine.” 
Jlyacinths are followed by the bold Crown Imperial Lily, in its 
different varieties of colour, styles of growth, and ^'ariegations of 
foliage ; and where are the plants coming into bloom o:i our borders, 
at the same period of the year, that can vie with them as to import- 
ance of appearance? Their beautiful pendent bell-shaped flowers, 
surmounted by the Imperial feather, court our attention, whilst 
Amaryllis may, with the application of a little bottom heat, be made 
to follow suit. The pretty dwarf varieties of Sparaxis tricolor, of 
hues innumerable, and contrasts unequalled in artistic combinations, 
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with ladas^ in all their graceful styles of growth and beauty of 
colours, hid defiance to flowers as a whole, for competition as to 
elegance. Oxalis, too, now claim their position and demand our 
regard — to repeat the claim once more towards the close of the season. 
Bcillas now produce their hold umbels and spikes of bloom, and the 
pretty JBeacoch Iris, or VieMsseiixia glaucopes, expands its pretty 
flowers from the scathes, which contain one, two, three, and some- 
times four or even five blooms, in which its pretty contrast of white 
and blue displays itself, as the most perfect symbol of a combination 
of chastity and beauty ; and I shall be lost — aye, perfectly lost— if I 
attempt to describe ail the other beautiful bulbous-rooted plants and 
flowers I am accustomed to see at this midsummer season of the 
year. Eut as I left all the varieties of the Narcissi unmcntioiicd ^vheii 
I descanted on the bc‘auties of the Ilyacinth, 1 must also leave many 
here unnoticed, and proceed to mention that Gladioli now begiii to 
show their beauties and expand their delicate petals, beginning with 
the varieties which have been raised with and from Colville’s hybrid, 
taking up G. insignis and the distinct and cl assii ‘ally-correct inarked 
cardinalis^ with the intermediate varioiics crossed from G. ramosus^ 
and continuing with the beautiful varieties of G. Gandavensis, wliich 
are the offspring of the now disregarded G. Natale7isis^mmo of which 
are still in bloom (November 7), during which period we get 
Liliums in great variety and beauty of growth, both of* plant and 
corolla, which, combined with their fragrance, make us like them 
best wiien wc know them most. 

Bulbs not only show their beauties in winter, S 2 )ring, and summer, 
but in autumn also our gardens continue to be adorned by their 
]^r<dty flowers. The pretty Colcliicum auimnnale flowers late, and, in 
sheltered situations^ is still in all simplicity displaying its nakedness 
of stem. The (xuernsey and Jersey Lilies {Nerine Sarniensis and 
Amaryllis Belladonna), though more ricli in colours, and stronger in 
styles of growth, follow its example, and only produce their leaves 
after tlie s])lendour of their flowers is gone. The Autumnal Crocus 
{Steinhergea luted) flowers at this soasoii too, and shows its j^'tty 
contrast of dark green foliage and golden-yellow flowers to the 
admiring gaze ; whilst the Blower of the West Wind {Zejphyranthes 
candidus) shows its masses of white to such j)crfection, as to leave 
us unsurprised that the river on whose banks it was originally found 
shoidd have received the Spanish appellation of “La Plata.” 

Many are the beauties 1 have left unnoticed in this short encomium 
of tlics(^ objects of attention mingled with neglect, Anemones and 
Itanunculm to wit. Bulbs are for the most j)art admired whilst in 
flower, neglected afterwards, and condemned as difficult to manage. 
1 might have ex|)atiated more largely on their attractions, but it is 
not on limited space nor in a limited portion of time this is to be 
done ; and I might be suspected of being more correct in 2 )rece 2 )t 
than example, if I gave instructions to restrain the j^assion as to 
Tulips, and allowed the objects of my love to make me unlimited in 
their praise. 
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That bulbs might be cultivated to a greater extent advantageously, 
and very much to the decoration of our gardens, I am persuaded. I 
could meet many of the objections which might be raised against 
them. Don’t think me vain, reader ; I would meet, I should have 
said. Objections are very often met in a very unsatisfactory manner, 
excepting as far as the individual meeting them is concerned. I have 
long practised and enjoyed the cultivation of bulbs, and find the 
pleasures attending it to be continual, inasmuch as I find that with 
care they may be made to last all the seasons through, and some may 
be had in bloom every month of the year. 


EEMAEKS ON LANTANA SELLOVIANA. 

BY MR. GEORGE UAEJUING, DUNHAM-MASSEY PARK, NEAR 
ALTRINCHAM, CHESHIRE. 

This Lantana, although a stove x>lant, flourishes as a bedder, and 
in iny opinion far surpasses many ; so far in comparison as gladness 
is to sadness. Having frequently had the pleasure of seeing and 
observing how beds of it have been admired by visiting parties, one 
after another, time after time, and all always, or pretty nearly so, in 
the same tale, sucli has (‘onvinced me of its value as a bedder, and 
caused me to fall in love with it, as »To]in Derby did with Mary Gold, 
not to bo oxtiiiguislied for a trifle. Oh, no ! bub rather advocate a 
more extensive cultivation in every garden, great and small. 

It has tlie liabit of the old but much-adrnired Verhenas^ Sahinl, and 
Melindres superh, and, like them, is suitable for beds near walks, 
to soften olf what would appear hard into a finer linisli. To 
manage plants of this, there Is no more difliciilty than with Hcliotro^ 
piiims and Ageratiims. The treatment is the same, but requires a 
little more heat than those during the lointer, to keep them in good 
health, and in sjiring, to enable them to push vigorously, so that the 
plants may be well established previous to planting out. 

It forms a bed with little care. 

And does bloom freely, wondrous fair. 

I must again say it is a great favourite of mine, either grown as a 
pot plant or a bedder, and therefore offer my brief remarks as an 
advocate for its far more general culture, hoping some little good will 
be the result. 


A FEW WOEDS ON HYBEID ElIODODENDEONS. 

EY MESSRS. STANBISH AND NOBLE, OF BAG SHOT NURSERY. 

.V FEW moiiilis since a discussion was carried on in the pages of the 
Gardener's Chronicle^ relative to the merits of certain races of Eho- 
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dodendrons. The subject was, in a garden sense, an important one ; 
and we ventured, in taking part in the discussion, to advocate views 
which from experience we knew to be correct. 

The originator of the discussion, “ J. E.,” endeavoured to prove 
that grafted Ehododendrons were inferior, for garden decoration, to 
plants on their own roots ; and that seedlings from R, arhoreum were 
much to be preferred to any of the numerous hardy hybrids now so 
generally cultivated. 

It appears to us worth while to reproduce here the substance of 
what we said in reference to the advantages of reaUy hardy hybrids 
over the numerous progeny so warmly eulogized by “ J. E.,” whicli 
indeed are but seedlings direct from, or but once removed from B. 
arhoreum ; and especially as the past severe winter has more than 
verified our opinion, that such plants are worthless for out-door 
culture. Very many cultivators have yet to learn what the qualities 
are which a Ehododendron for successful cultivation in the open ground 
should possess. We believe we ^hall be doing good service in giving 
that information. 

The hybrid Ehododendrons now so generally grown are from 
crosses and intercrosses between the Indian arhoreum and some hardy 
poniicum, cataivhieuse, or caucasicum ; with these materials 
the hybridizer has produced the greater part of our innumerable cul- 
tivated varieties, and which are every year being added to. Nor 
must it be supposed that the varieties which we already possess are 
merely augmented in number by such additions. On the contrary, 
some desirable quality, either in the shape or size of their fiowers, or 
in the brilliancy of their colours, or plants that bloom at an earlier 
age and in greater abundance, arc some of the advantages which are 
constantly being obtained ; or a combination in the same plant of 
qualities ])reviously existing in separate ones, or perhaps a more 
hardy constitution is infused into a particular kind ; at all events, 
with each addition to the number of existing kinds, the aim is to 
produce and to perpetuate some desirable quality or qualities not 
previously obtained. 

Now it is well known that seedlings from, or even once removed 
from JR. arhoreum are not suited for general culture. We have 
nothing to say against the beauty of their flowers, for they are un- 
doubtedly very attractive ; but as they are generally produced very 
early in the spring, they are in the majority of seasons, and in the 
absence of artificial protection, much damaged or ’wholly destroyed. 
However much the advocates of these early blooming plants may 
write or speak in their favour, we know too well that the delicate 
petals of a Ehododendron cannot be preserved in beauty when 
Buhjected to the influence of cutting winds, driving rains, and a 
tein])eratiire of eight or ten degrees below the freezing point in 
March or April. 

We are frequently told as a piece of valuable information that, in the 
garden of Mr. So-and-so, there is a magnificent hardy Ehododendron, 
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with deep red or crimson flowers, which are generally in full bloom 
in February or March. Sometimes we hear of these prodigies in 
January, when the season has been very mild; and such information 
is usually followed by a hint that it would be much to our advantage 
to make interest with the fortunate possessors of such treasures for 
a plant or two of the kind. 

Sometimes we are induced to have a peep at these prodigies ; not 
for our own gratification, however, for we are always well prepared 
for the kind of exhibition that awaits us. The plants are generally sur- 
rounded by an ugly framework of poles and rods, with an addition in 
the shape of a collection of old mats, pieces of carpet, scraps of 
canvas, and a bundle or two of straw, lying at hand in a convenient 
corner, to protect with in frosty nights (and in the day too, when 
cutting winds and pelting rains prevail), forming altogether by no 
means a gardenesque scene. But of course that is of little con- 
sequence ; doesn’t the plant live in the open air and bloom in winter? 

Now we simply ask what are the f^vantages which these plants 
possess over hardy and free blooming hybrids ? “We confess not to 
perceive their superiority in any one particular. To enable the 
reader, however, to form a just conclusion of their respective merits, 
wo will place their prominent characteristics side by side. 


Seedlings direct from, or hut 
once removed from Bhododendron 
arhoreum. 

They never bloom till they are 
twenty years old, and then very 
sparingly. 

In tlie majority of seasons, and 
especially if the early j)art of the 
year is mild, the flowers, in con- 
sequence of being produced then, 
arc destroyed or luuch damaged 
by wind, rain, and frost, which in- 
variably follow. 

The flowers are usually of a 
very rich colour. 


In very severe w'eather, like that 
of the past winter, the plants I 
themselves are killed or damaged, f 


Garden Jighrids ; the advantages 
of which we are advocating. 

They bloom abundantly, and 
w^hen not more than three or four 
years from seed. 

The flowers never get cut off 
by frost; and, from being pro- 
duced after spring lias fairly set 
in, they are not liable to damage 
from frost or rough weather. 


The various kinds ])roducc 
flowers of the richest as well as thc^ 
most delicate tints. Dce^) crimson 
and pure white, with all the 
intermediate shades, may bo found 
among the plants in ciiltivation . 

The plants arc not damaged by 
frost. 


It gives us great pleasure to be able to state that we have suc- 
ceeded in raising a number of very beautiful wliite-flowcrcd varieties, 
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which possess the desirable property of blooming at the same time 
with the majority of hardy hybrids. All the varieties with white 
flowers hitherto obtained, bloom either too early or too late in the 
season to be really efiective in the American garden. Those which 
we shall have to offer will supply the deficiency. Plants will be ready 
for delivery next season. We will add that their flowers are very 
large, and of good form and substance. The trusses too are very 
fine ; and altogether these varieties are much superior to any other 
hardy white lihododendrons in cultivation. 

It will thus be seen that these much-vaunted tender plants possess 
not a single desbable quality that is not participated in by the hardy 
hybrids ; and that the latter have very many sterling merits peculiarly 
their own. As we have before observed, we confess that the flowers 
of these first hybrids are very beautiful ; but we cannot yield our 
opinion that the plants are, for general cultivation, all but worthless. 

Although so much has already been done — so many valuable points 
gained and secured by hybridizing the Ehododendron — we may con- 
fidently look for still greater results. In the Sikkim Rhododendrons 
we have the material for giving new features to succeeding crosses. 
In fact, we now possess a large number of plants, the result of hy- 
bridizing, between our best hardy hybrids and JEdgeworthii, Dalhousice, 
cxliatim^ glaticum, etc. ; amongst which wc believe there will be 
found some very remarkable kinds. Tlien from fulgens and 
Thompsonii we shall obtain brilliancy of colour, rivalling oven 
avhore/um itself; while WlgJUii will contribute a yellow tint, and 
Ilodgsonii the bc^autiful form of its individual flowers, as well as that 
of its fine compact truss. These are a few of ilie features which wo 
shall doubtless derive from the Sikkim Rhododendrons ; and many 
other species, not named here, present equally desirable and, doubtless, 
obtainable characteristics. 

But there is one feature belonging to them wliich we have not 
named — their fragrance. To the very beautiful Mdgcworihii this is 
awarded in a striking degree. So powerful is it, indeed, that one or 
two open flowers will impregnate the atmosphere of a largo house*. 
If we succeed, and doubtless we shall, in imparting this quality to 
our hardy kinds, the Rliododendron will then indeed justly claim the 
title of the queen of hardy plants. 


TREATiMEXT OE THE BEST GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

BY ME. THOMAS SPEAES, GAEBEKEE AT AVLANJ) ABBEY. 

JTatjxg noticed that a correspondeijit receiiHy solicited the practical 
trefitment of the best greenhouse jdants, induces me to forward the 
following as a commencement; a continuation will be sent for each 
BLiccessive montli, till the best are completed. 

Fimclia, — This handsome family of plants will, witli ordinary care, 
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gi’ow and flower freely ; and few plants better repay the cultivator 
for his care and trouble. Use, when potting (which should be done 
early in spring), some good turfy peat, well broken with the spade, 
but not sifted ; mix with it a good quantity of sand, if it do not 
contain it already. Wlien potting, take care you do not injure any 
of the young fibres. Drain the pots well, which should not be over- 
large ; place a little mould over the drainage, then place the plant in 
the pot, and tightly press the mould between the old ball and the pot ; 
if the mould is quite dry, which it ought to be, it cannot be pressed 
too tight ; if a plant is loosely potted, and holes left between the old 
ball and the pot, the plants never thrive well. When potted, give 
them a gentle watering, and place them in the greenhouse, where 
they can have plenty of light and air ; and never,* on any occasion, 
should they be crowded among other plants, but should stand per- 
fectly free. They also require to be kept in the house during summer, 
and to be shaded a few hours each day from the powerful rays of the 
sun. Cuttings simply prepared, planted in sand, and covered with a 
hand-glass, placed in the propa^ating-house, ;will root freely. 
JPimelia decussata superla, longifolia^ glauca^ Jiispiday Sendersoni^ 
sjgectabilis superha, arc very fine plants. 

Gardenia . — Most of this genus are hothouse plants, except two 
species, namely, G.florida and G, radicans, which are best kept in a 
cool pit, from the time they go out of flower till it be desirable to 
make them form llower-buds for the succeeding season, when they 
should be shifted into fresh mould (sandy peat suits tliem best), 
plunged, or rather set, on the surface oi Vi jpretty strong bottom heat, a 
moist steam heat being kept up in the jjits, and tlie lights kept rather 
closely sliut. They will, by this means, show' abundance of bloom 
buds and beautiful fresh foliage; and when they are just about 
coming into bloom, if removed to the grcenliouse, they will continue 
longer in flower, and perfume the house with tlieir delightful 
fragrance. They are readily propagated by cuttings of the last year’s 
w'ood, planted in very sandy peat, without glasses, in a humid, rather 
Avarm atmosphere. Gardenia Jiorida and radicans arc the only green- 
house species. 

Struthiola . — This pretty genus of Cape plants has of late years 
been rather neglected. It is a fact too generally knowm, that many 
of our old beautiful plants are nearly lost sight of; Avhile plants much 
inferior to them are substituted in their stead, merely because they 
are new. The subject of tliis ‘remark I havii with pleasure seen 
grown to ]X5i’Jection in a flnv tH)lleetions. The soil that suits them 
best is equal parts of good fresh loam and peat, with a little sand, 
sifted and w'ell mixed together ; drain w ell when potting, and make 
the mould firm about their roots, as recommended for IHmelias; 
keep them in a light and airy part of the greeidiouse during summer, 
and never place tlieni out of doors, as it is almost sure to kill them, 
they being very delicate plants, particularly S. erecta. In winter, 
they require to be kept in a light and airy part of the house, per- 
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fectly free from damp, as damp is almost sure to kill them : very 
often half the plants will damp away. This is fre(|iieiilly the case 
with S, erecta; but if potted, and carefully managed, they will soon 
grow and flower freely. Cuttings placed in sand, much in the same 
manner as Heaths, will root freely. About tlie middle of January is 
the best time to put them in, as 1 have found it difficult to propagate 
some of the species at other seasons. Struthiola erecta^ ovata^ virgata^ 
puhescens^ and fomentosa are the best, and bloom freely ; some are 
jBragrant too. 

Leschenaultia. — The four species of this genus^with which I am 
acquainted are free growing and free flowering plants, and will 
succeed admirably potted in sandy peat and placed in the green- 
house, and attended to like StrutJiiolas and JBimelias, A few may 
be turned out of doors with the miscellaneous greenhouse plants 
during summer. I have had them also to grow and flower freely, 
turned out of their pots, into clumps, in the flower-garden, where 
they look indeed both neat and pretty ; though it must be admitted 
they succeed, at all seasons, best in the greenhouse, as it seems 
to be their proper habitation. Cuttings of the half-ripened wood, 
prepared and put in sand in the same manner as Heaths, put in at 
any time during summer, in a cold frame, and not covered with 
glasses, will root freely. Leschenaultia formosa^ Baxteri major ^ liloba 
grandijlora^ and Moha splendens major are the best, and deserving a 
place in every greenhouse. The fine blue flowers of the bilobas con- 
trast beautifully with the scarlet and orange colours of the other 
kinds. All are profuse bloomers, and the plants are neat. 


EHAtAEKS ON SALPIGLOSSISES. 

nV MR. WILLIAM RENDELL, ELOWER GARDENER, GRANGE HOUSE, 
NEAR MANCHESTER. 

PoR the information of such of your readers as may be desirous oi' 
cultivating this singularly beautiful family of plants, I now, agreeably 
to a promise, send you an account of a method practised liere, which 
has uniformly succeeded, to tlic admiration of all who have seen them. 

Early in Alarcli I sow the seed, covering it about onc-eightli of an 
inch, in wide-mouthed and hollow pots, well drained, in a compost of 
light yellow' loam and heath-mould in equal parts, adding about ono- 
sixth of fine white sand, and place them on a slielf close to the 
glass in the stove (a cucumber bed might do, but, on account of the 
damp there, I prefer the stove), watering with a fine syringe, so as to 
keep the soil just moist. As soon as they liave four’ leaves eacli, I 
pot them into sixties, one in eacli, in the sjimc compost, only adding 
a little fine vegetable mould, taking care to drain \vell witli broken 
pots about the size of peas, 1 place them again on the shelf before 
mentioned, shading them until they can bear the light without 
flagging. 
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As the plants advance in growth they are potted into larger pots 
four times. I flower them in pots about six inches wide and eight 
deep. To cause them to flower strong, I remove tJiem^ after the third 
potting, into a cold frame facing the south, and on all fine days 
expose them, by drawing off the lights, to the full air and sun. This 
makes them grow stiff and bushy. When the greenhouse plants are 
removed into their summer situation, I give the Salpiglossisea their 
last potting, and take them into the greenhouse, giving every day 
plenty of air, and I find they flower much finer for the previous 
exposure. 

Salpiglossises will grow and flower in the beds of the flower-garden 
ill a satisfactory manner, provided they are planted out from the 
pots about the Ist of J une, in rich drg soil, and a sheltered situation; 
but in my opinion, and my success bears me out, the situation to 
show tliem to the greatest advantage is in the greenhouse, amongst 
Cockscombs, Balsams, Achimenes, Coccinea, and others, with some 
species of Q-loxinia. There they will flower in profusion, and with 
proper management produce seed in abundance. Their large and 
beautiful yellow purple, sulphur, lilac, white, and blue flowers, hand- 
somely striped and spotted with other colours, are exceedingly 
ornamental. 

I usually sow a little seed in September, for the purpose of having 
plants to bloom early the following spring and summer. As soon as 
strong enough to pot off" singly, I do so into small sixties. I keep the 
plants through ivinter in a cool hut dry pit-frame, giving them an airy * 
situation, so they are not drawn up weakly. Care is taken not to 
water over the tops during winter, or they will probably rot. In 
February I repot each plant, and use forty-eight-sizod pots, a liberal 
drainage, and rich compost. These plants usually begin to bloom 
the first week in April, and continue in great beauty till the end of 
July, when the spring-sown plants are beginning to bloom. Some of 
the smallest of the autumn-sown'^fiimt^ may be kept in the sixty -sized- 
pots till the end of April, and then be turned out with entire balls 
into a bed or border in the flower-garden, giving a little protection 
overhead, if weather be cold, by a garden pot being placed over each 
during night. I have had magnificent beds of them blooming from 
May to October. A goodly number of varieties are exceedingly hand- 
some and interesting. The plants are usually from a foot to half a 
yard high. 


CYCLAMEN PERSTCUJSt. 

Odseeving one of your readers solicits information on the culture of 
this fragrant flowering plant, I applied to a friend who grow's it 
(‘xfcensively, and blooms it with much more vigour and profusion than 
I ever saw elsew'here, and he supplied me with the following par- 
ticulars. 
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The Fersian Cyclamen is vcrj easily injured by wet, and it cannot 
be kept in a state of vigour for any length of time, unless it be kept 
quite dry during its season of repose ; and on this account the tubers 
should be taken up as soon as it lias done flowering, and kept out of 
the ground, like tlie bulb of a fine tulip, till the season for planting 
(September) returns. When the plant has done flowering, which 
*^1 generally be about May, the quantity of water should bo 
gradually diminished, till at last the earth becomes quite dry. The 
tubers should then be taken up, and laid, with the fibrous roots 
uppermost, to dry. When- these have withered, they should be 
rubbed off, and the tubers kept quite dry in a warm place till the 
beginning of September. They should then bo planted (care being 
taken not to bury the crown of the tubers), and regularly watered ; 
being kept as warm as possible till the leaves have expanded, and the 
flower-buds have formed, when the plants should be placed in a cool, 
airy situation to flower. Where there is a hotbed frame, the pots 
in which the plants grow may be plunged in that ; and where there 
is not, they should be kept in a Avarm room. It has been already 
mentioned that the tubers should not be entirely buried in the soil ; 
in fact, they should be only lightly i)ut in, the greater part appearing 
above the surface. The pots should be well drained, a layer two 
inches thick of broken pots, or, u hat is better, of cinders, being 
placed at the bottom. The soil shoukl be loam, mixed with 
thoroughly decayed leaATs, or part of an old hotbed. The plants 
should be regularly watered; twice a day AAdien the weather is 
clear and dry, and once Avlien it is moist or cloudy ; but the w^ater 
should never be suflercd to stand in the saucers, the saucers being 
emptied as soon as the water has run into them. When the leaves 
liave fully expanded, the plants should be allowed as much air as 
the Aveather Avill permit, to prevent any danger of their damping 
oir. 

To raise young plants, the seeds should bo soAvn as soon as they 
are ripe, and the young plants should not be transplanted till the 
following April. They should be kept in a dry, Avarm, airy situa- 
tion, and have very little Avater during winter ; enough to prevent 
the fibrous roots from Avitheriiig is all they require. In April the 
tubers should be taken uj), Avithout injuring the fibrous roots if 
possible, and replanted in separate pots, well drained, or in a bed 
in the open ground. The latter plan is bc^st Avhere the situation 
is dry, as it strength(‘ns them very much ; but care must be taken 
to cover them with a liand-glass if the Aveather should be cold 
and Avet, though in line A\X‘atlier they should have as much air as 
possible. In vSeptember the young plants should be taken up or 
repotted for the A\unter, and, if kept Avarm, and nursed carefully, 
they will probably floAver the next spring. 


A. Z. 
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AN EFPECTIVE AEEANGEMENT OF TEEES & SHETJBS. 

BY A NOETn-COUNTEY LANDSCAPE GAEDENEE. 

If Yews be planted in proximity to a mansion, for the sake of valu- 
able shelter from bleak winds, they should not assume a prominent 
position, but should be interspersed with groups of Weymouth JBine, 
and others of recent introduction into this country. Bay, etc., and 
b© faced with Laurels of luxuriant growth. By such contrast, the 
gloom of their dingy leaf is relieved with vivid and glossy green ; 
or, if the contrast appear too strong, it may be mellowed by 
blending J^ortwjal Laurel and similar new evergreens in an inter- 
mediate position. In sliort, the recommendation cannot be too 
frequently reiterated, to substitute a studied assortment of tints 
for tasteless indiscriminate admixture. Let but the pictorial artist 
be permitted, or tlie amateur condescend, to transfer his prin- 
ciples of taste, tlie one from liis easel, the other from his 
gallery, to occasional superintendence of English landscape gar- 
dening, and he would contribute to the production of a living 
v egetative picture, constituting incalculable im2)rovemcnt in style, 
and commanding inevitable commendation from the s2)cctator of cid- 
tivatcid taste. Nay, ^pleasure-grounds thus constructed would ex(*ite 
universal admiration, and impart universal gratilication. Picturesque 
edect, copying and liarmoiiising with natural scenery, elicits j^^®**^* 
surable emotions, even in such as “know not why and care not 
wdiereforc.” But for accomjplishment of such an important de- 
sideratum, science must be suifered to acquire unlimited confidence, 
in exercise of control; while prejudice must cease to ^plead for 
senseless “ custom, more honoured in the breach than in the ob- 
servance.” An individual proprietor, or a public association, might 
rest assured of the anticipation of a result decidedly warranting the 
experiment. 

In introducing the topic of evergreen trees for formation of a 
foreground, it may strongly bo Recommended, while collecting j)er- 
cnnial foliage of every sipecies, to jperinit each variety of the beau- 
tiful Hollies to predominate. Single or combined, from elegance of 
shaj)e, delicacy of leaf, and duration of mantling, they constitute an 
embellishment almost unj)arallcled, yet too frequently neglected. Of 
faster growth than the evergreen Oak, it attains expansion competent 
to the gratification of the painter’s eye, with not less certainty, in the 
ordinary calculation of life’s duration, to j)lcase and profit pos- 
terity. It should, then, on various accounts, abound in the i)roximity 
of a decorated mansion, blended wdtli masses of Bay, backed by 
Heodores Cedars, Cypress, Yew, and Pinaster, and faced with 
Laurel, Laurustinus, Portugal Laurel, Privet, Phillyrea, Arbutus, 
with other flowering or variegated shrubs: 

In similar relative situation, but in prominent advance from trees 
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and unblossomed shrubs, flowering evergreens should invariably ranh. 
Defying “ the icy fang and cliurlish chiding of the winter’s wind,” 
the gay, clieering, precocious Laurmtinus anticipates the lingering 
arrival of an Euglisli spring. Tenacious of florage and permanently 
retentive of foliated decoration, it is entitled to numerical predo- 
minance over every blossoming shrub. By seasonable intervention 
and flowering profusion it compensates for temporary diminution of 
ornament, in other component ingredients of a shrubbery, thus 
transferring to nipping winter’s gloom the exhilarating semblance of 
summer’s embellishment. Productive of such interesting impression 
in pleasing the eye, it certainly merits conspicuousiicss by prominent 
position. 

The Arbutus is a shrub peculiarly elegant and eligible, from per- 
ennial decoration, rapid growth, and superior beauty in shape and 
tint of leaf, from delicate blossom, and glowing berry. If suffered to 
remain unpruned, by gaining height, it becomes hollow and leafless 
beneath, retaining, like other evergreens, only two years’ leaves, 
except about midsummer, when the third year’s are annexed, some 
weeks previous to the decay of the first. If not surrounded by evc'r- 
greens more stunted in growth, for concealment of its lower leafless 
braiK'hes, it should biennially be deprived of a few long shoots, by 
application of the ])riining knife, the sliears being calculated fo 
]*eiider a shrub hideously cabbage-poled. Any shrub judiciously 
pruned will retain resemblance of its natural form. Artificial treat- 
ment should b(‘ studiously disguised, and interposition of control bo 
invariably concealed. 

The Fhillyrea presents striking contrast to the gay or gaudy display 
of flowering shrubs, being characterised by singular chasteness and 
unobtrusive simplicity. It is of intermediate tint, diminutive leaf, 
and moderate growth ; consequently is precisely adapted to an 
advanced positition. It will there present a striking contrast to the 
imposing glare of variegated shrubs, whether Holly, Aucuba, or others 
of similar class. Here, too, that lowly, yet cheering harbinger of 
spring, the Mezereum should rank, interspersed with contemporaneous 
masses of Hepatica, snowdrop, crd<tms, red daisy, and other vernal 
flowers of the hardy herbaceous class. The Cypress is adapted, by its 
taper form and elevation, to relieve a structure. The Fyracantha, 
l^omegranate, Trumpet Pomegranate, White Jasmine — but paramount 
to all, the eh'gant Tamarisk — supply ornamental covering to a wall. 
In a sheltered nook, even these may be surpassed by the beautiful 
single-blossomed Myrtle. Erom nuldness of climate, it abounds in 
Devonshire, perhaps in no instance so luxuriantly as in the garden of 
the clergyman at King’s Kerswell, where it acquircjs considerable 
size detached from a wall, as well as height when attached. The front 
of a house at Bishop’s Teignton has long been covered to the top by 
Myrtles of forty years’ growth, protected from the easterly wind by 
a wing, and from the westerly by an equal defence, with the advan- 
tage of a southern aspect. I recollect being delighted with seeing a 
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brick wall, nine feet high and about a hundred yards long, entirely 
covered with these charming plants ; the beautiful neat evergreen 
foliage was remarkably pretty at all times, and during the summer 
there was a profusion of llowers. The plants did not require any 
protection in winter, though the situation was in a northern county. 
Tlie garden was in an elevated part of the grounds, and had a dry 
bottom. The face of the wall covered had a south-eastern aspect, but 
well sheltered by adjoining plantations. 


OBSERVATIONS ON SOILS. 

BY ME, WILLIAM UEBGES, ST. JOIIN’s WOOD, MIDDLESEX. 

It is now the opinion of some of our finest florists that a really 
sound loam, of velvety softness, composed chiefly of extremely fine 
dun-coloured silex, alumine, pale oxide of iron, and about six pc^r 
cent, of chalk, all blended in such proportions by nature as perfectly 
to balance each other, is the staple earth of floriculture ; we may add, 
that a handful of siudi a loam, if taken up and pressed strongly 
together, will break and separate entirely on falling to the ground ; 
any strong-rooting vegetable, stove plant, pine-apple, melon, or flower 
shrub that does not require moor-soil, will flourish in it and be in 
health; but that if the loam be defective, it is tar more safe to 
employ two or three year-old leaf-soil, with a good quantity of pit- 
sand, and occasionally some heath-mould, making up by pressure of 
the hand what the soil wants in solidity. In this soil all the Gloxinias, 
the Pelargonia, Calceolarias, Euchsias, and many other plants, will 
grow freely with deep verdure of foliage ; but it must never be per- 
mitted to become quite heart-dry and parched. I may add, also, that 
the Thimbergias will prosper in it, though not to such an extent of 
broad, deep foliage as in true peat. The mention of this word 
demands immediate explanation. Peat is now in the mouth of every 
one, as “bog-earth” was thirty years ago, and it occurs in all the 
pages of floriculture ; but in no one instance is it correctly used, nor 
do the parties employing the term intend what they express. Peat 
is a short, easy word, and being used conventionally, passes for the 
heath-soil, or moor-earth, of Bagshot Heath, Wandsworth Common, or 
Hampstead Heath — the top sj)it, in a word, of a heath-common; 
which consists almost entirely of white, silicious sand, say 90 per 
cent., with some black vegetable remains of heath or short grass, and 
decayed twigs ; the Prussian tests (ferro-cyanurets of potassa and 
soda) detect in it also a trace of iron. But peat, true peat of the 
turbary or peat bog, is a very compound substance, more approaching 
to a sodden marl than anything else. It was thus described by 
Davy : — “ The earthy matter of peats is uniformly analogous to that 
of the stratum on which they repose ; the plants which have formed 
them must have derived the earths that they contain from this 
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stratum. Thus, in Wiltshire and Berkshire, where the stratum below 
the peat is chalk, calcareous earth abounds in tlie aslies, and very 
little alumina and silica. They likewise contain much oxide of iron 
and gypsum, both of which may be derived from the decomposition 
of the pyrites (sulphur and iron) so abundant in chalk. Different 
specimens of peat that I have burnt, from the granite and schistose 
soils of different parts of these islands, have always given ashes 
principally silicious and aluminous,” etc. 

A specimen of very old Berkshire peat, exposed twenty years to the 
air, was of close texture and grey-black ; not a particle of sand could 
be seen in it. When broken and comminuted, Thunher^a alata 
throve in it with a luxuriance that nothing could surpass. But peats 
are not to be trusted ; therefore we must apply to leaf-mould and 
heath-soil, to bind which a tenth or less portion of finely powdered 
pipe-clay (which consists of pure alumina and some silex extremely 
fine, if we mistake not) might be blended with safety and effect. 

Of leaf-mould, one of the best adjuncts to the potting department, 
a good deal ought to be said and understood. Were it possible, we 
would always reject beech-leaves and laurel ; the former, because they 
contain much chalk, and the latter because they decompose unkindly. 
But when we talk of leaf-mould^ we infer the gradual decay of a wood 
pile, where aU the twigs, amputated boughs, and leaf-clearings of the 

K ' and shrubbery are collected. Thus we obtain the decomposed 
as well as leaves, and in the course of three or four years pro- 
cure ample store of vegetable earth, in three stages of laboration. 
The first and oldest, an unctuous substance, like old peat, rather 
brown, the very representative of humus, just fit to go into the earth. 
The second, screenings of the mass, abounding with much of the 
same soil, with a considerable portion of half-reduced twigs and stalks. 
This should stand the seasons of another year. The third, a quantity 
of the latter substances, and but little reduced vegetable earth. 
Leaves alone do not produce, by decay, a mould so valuable, nor yet 
so tractable, as does the wood-pile; therefore we recommend the 
latter. The quite-reduced three year-old mass incorporated with two- 
thirds of silver sand forms an excellent substitute for heath-mould. 


EEMAEKS ON AEAUCAEIA IMBEICATA. 

BY ME. JAMES SMITH, N. B. 

This vey magnificent and ornamental tree not having been noticed 
in your Magazine, I for\i ard you some remarks upon it, with a view to 
promote its more general introduction in the grounds and plantations 
adjoining to or surrounding the residences of our nobility and gentry. 

That the Araucaria imhrieata is one of the most interesting hardy 
trees that is at present cultivated in British gardens will be at once 
admitted by all who have any idea of its character, or had an oppor- 
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tunity of inspecting a good-sized plant, such as that in the Eoyal 
Gardens at Kew. The native country of the Araucaria, is the Andes 
of South America. It is found in large forests in the mountains 
Caramivida and Naguellenta, in Chili. The general aspect of this 
part of the country is rocky, and in some parts boggy. The latter 
circumstance is owing to the abundance of snow and rain which faUs 
in these regions. The Corcovado, a mountain in the vicinity of 
Chiloe, is said to be studded from its foot to the snow line with this 
beautiful tree ; it has attracted the attention of various travellers, 
but none has invested it with more interest than Dr. Poeppig, whose 
notice of it, in his travels in the Peruvian Andes, as quoted in the 
companion to the Botanical Magazine, is very interesting, and will 
well repay a perusal. Prom this paper I make the following quota** 
tion : — “ When we arrived at the first Araucarias, the sun had just 
set, still some time remained for their examination. Wliat mrst 
struck our attention were the thick roots of these trees, which were 
spread over the stony and nearly naked soil, like ^gantic serpents, 
two or three feet in thickness ; thev are clothed with a rough bark, 
similar to that which invests the lofty pillar-like trunks of from fifty 
to two hundred feet in height. The crown of foliage occupies only 
about the upper quarter of the stem, and resembles a large depressed 
cone. The lower branches, eight or twelve in number, form a circle 
round the trunk ; they diminish till they are but four or six in a 
ring, and are of more regular formation, all spreading out horizontally, 
and bending upwards only at their tips. They are thickly invested 
with leaves, that cover them with scales, and are sharp pointed, above 
an inch broad, and of such a hard and woody texture, that it requires 
a sharp knife to sever them from the parent branch. The general 
aspect of the AraucaHa is most striking and peculiar, although it 
undeniably bears a distant family Likeness to the Pinm of our 
country.” The same interesting writer, in describing its properties 
and uses, says, The Araucaria is the Palm of those Indians who 
inhabit the Chilian Andes, from latitude 37® to 48®, yielding to 
those nomade nations a vegetable substance, that is found in the 
greater plenty the farther they recede from the whites, and the 
more difficult they find it to procure corn by commerce. Sucli is 
the extent of the Araucarian forests, and the amazing quantity of 
nutritious seeds that each full-grown tree produces, that the Indians 
are ever secure from want. A single fruit {Cahez — a head) contains 
between two hundred and three hundred kernels, and there are fre- 
quently twenty or thirty fruit on one stem. The kernels are about 
the shape of an almond, but double the size ; towards the end of 
March the cones drop from the trees, and in the vast forests which 
they form, the seeds strew the ground in great quantity. They are 
often brought to Valparaiso for sale, and hence the occasional im- 
portations of small packages to this countiy. The seeds are, how- 
ever, mostly baked, or are otherwise too old to vegetate after reaching 
this country. The Araucaria imbricaia is one of the hardiest <w 

i> D 
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evergreen trees, certainly not less so than the Scotch Fir. I have 
seen plants of it which have stood without injury for twelve suc- 
cessive winters. I refer to the exposed and solitary situations in 
which ornamental trees are usually placed. The sexual organs are 
produced on distinct plants, that is, the same tree does not produce 
both male and. female flowers; the height of the female tree is 
reckoned at about one hundred and fifty feet, that of the male about 
fifty feet. To persons who have room and opportunity, we do not 
know of a more interesting and noble object than the Araucaria. 
It thrives, too, in the open air, without any protection, even in the 
northern climate of Scotland, so tliat all doubt about its hardiness 
is now removed. 


DESIGN FOE A FLO WEE GAEDEN. 

BY THOMAS EIJTGEB, ESQ. 

The garden herewith delineated, it will be perceived, has two princi- 
pal entrances, one on the east side and the other on the west ; small 
doorways are also shown at the south-east and south-west corners. 
The irregular border at the south, having a northern aspect, is in- 
tended for American plants, with a grass verge to continue on to the 
entrances on the east and west. On the north of these entrances th(^ 
borders are intended to be furnished with choice hardy shrubs, parts 
of which may be devoted to such as have been acclimatized, and sucli 
as require a warm and sheltered situation. Tlie pond in tlie centre 
should be furnished with a handsome fountain, and if a good supply 
of water should be available, the four oval basins might also be orna- 
mented with fountains of various devices, such as dolphins, etc. The 
circles, two at each end, are intended for statues or vases, and the 
circles in the scrolls might also be furnished with statues, whicli 
would have a considerable effect by way of embellishment. The por- 
tions of grass, it will be seen, are dotted with shrubs, which should 
be of the most choice kinds. Should orange trees be introduced 
into the conservatory during the winter they can be placed on the 
grass, between the shrubs, during the summer, when their ap])earance 
would add much to the beauty of the garden. The wall borders, one 
at each end of the conservatory, are intended for handsome choice 
creepers. The semicircle at the north part of the conservatory may 
be fitted up for a sitting or reading apartment, over which there may 
be a dome with stained glass. Sites may be fixed upon in various 
parts of the garden for covered seats or alcoves. 


BALSAMS IN THE OPEN AIE. 

When we once take a thing in hand* we never give it up till there 
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is no hope. We have great affection for Balsams, and we advise 
every Society that pretends to encourage flowers, to give prizes for the 
best pair, or four, or half dozen of these very beautiful subjects. To 
produce these in perfection, we all know there should be plenty of 
heat, light, air, moisture, and good rich soil, and that all these cannot 
be secured without glass structures of some kind; but we have 
regretted that so beautiful a flower should be beyond the reach of 
the humble gardener, and, in fact, confined to those who had green- 
houses or stoves, hotbeds or pits ; and this present season of 1855 we 
determined to see what could be done in the open ground. We have 
raised some in heat, and after a month under glass, set the pots out 
of doors — these have come to perfection. They have grown atrong, 
healthy, bushy plants, far better than anything exhibited at the best 
of the shows ; some sown on a warm border out of doors, but totally 
unprotected, have grown as handsome, but not so large, nor were they 
so forward ; it is only necessary to attend to watering, shifting to 
larger pots as soon as the roots reach the side, and placing them to 
get all the sun, all the air, and the most vigilant care in w'atering. 
And now for a few hints as to management. As soon as they show 
their buds on the middle stem, hit them be picked off constantly, 
until the side branches grow out and show theirs ; then merely pick 
off the largest buds as they come forward, until all the forwardest 
buds on the middle stem are the same size as the forwardest on the 
side stems, wdien they may be allowed to bloom, and the flowers will 
come all over the plant and alike in size. But all this time they must 
be constantly shifted to larger pots, as soon as the roots reach the 
sides of those they are growing in. When you sow on the open 
border they will not be up till May, and they may be potted, first, 
four or five in a four-inch pot, close to the side ; in this they may 
grow tiU they have half a dozen leaves, when they must be potted 
singly in the centre of four-inch pots, keeping the seed-leaf an inch 
above the soil. When the roots reach the side, put them in six-inch 
pots, from those to eight inch, and if you like to keep on, go to ten 
inch, and a foot. There is no limit to the growth of a Balsam when 
we have all the means at hand ; but, out of doors, they should be 
allowed to flower as soon as the buds can be got alike in size all over. 
We have some hundreds of Balsams, not more than twelve or fifteen 
inches high from the pot, quite a foot across, and in full bloom all 
over, that have never been under glass since their first potting oft’ in 
single pots, and we have now convinced ourselves, that in fine seasons, 
they make finer objects out of doors than any we saw all the season culti- 
vated under glass and exhibited at shows. If, when they are coming 
into bloom, there were at hand the means of shading, the flow’ering 
season would be greatly prolonged ; and if very heavy rains come on, 
the plants should be protected, if possible ; but ours had all the rain, 
sun, and wind, and were nevertheless good. We have mentioned 
these circumstances to show that people who have no glass may 
cultivate the Balsam with success, and we have no less than eighteen 
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very distinct yarieties to speak from, not one of which has suffered 
from the weather of the present season. The most remarkable 
of these are a scarlet flake, as double and fully as large as a 
Carpation; a purple flake on a pure white j^und, and a white ground 
fipei^kled all over with minute flashes oi rich purple— these three 
we]^ye had two years, but so difficult to seed, in consequence of their 
doublCBesB, that we have not had till this season a grain more than 
we wanted, but they are fine additions. They will enrich our purple 
and red classes yeiy much. 


LINN^AN LESSONS OF BOTANY. 

The twelve main terms of Botany : — 1. On the outside of the Prim- 
rose a green sort of cup is seen, in which the colov/red part stands as 
an egg does in an egg-cup. This the learner must call i\ie flower~cup, 
but botanists call it by the Greek name — Calyx, 

2. Within this jloioer^cup, or calyx^ which may be cut off to sliow 
what it contains, is seen the coloured part of the flower — the part, I 
mean, which i^ellow in the Primrose, blue in the Violet, and red 
in the Eose. The learner may call this coloured part the hloseom, 
but botanists call it by the Latin name — Corolla, 

3. The blossom, or corolla, may now be cut off, when it will be 
seen in the Primrose to be of one piece,, while in the Eose and other 
flowers it is of several pieces or leaves. The learner may call each 
of the pieces 2 k flower-leaf, but botanists call it a — Petal, 

4. Within the flower-leaf, or petal, in the Primrose, five small 
bodies may be seen standing round in a circle, with little tips some- 
what shaped like a barleycorn, though not nearly so large, and a 
slender stalk to support these. Each of the five small bodies the 
learner may call a male, but botanists call it a — Stamen, 

5. The male part, or stamen, as wo have seen, has two parts, the 
under part and an upper part. The learner may call the under part 
the stalk, but botanists call it the — Filament, 

6. The learner may call the upper part of the male the tip, but 
botanists call it the — Anther, 

7. When the tip, or anther, of the male is broken, or bursts, as 
it always does of itself as soon as it is ripe, a coloured powder is 
seen, which the learner may call the tip dust, but botanists call it — 
Pollen, 

8. When the calyx, the corolla, and the stamens are all cut away, 
the centre part of the flower alone will remain on the top of the stem. 
This part the learner may call the female, but botanists call it the — 
Pistu, 

9. The female, or pistil, may be said to consist of a base, a middle, 
and a top. The base of the pistil is always more or less bulged out; 
and from its containing the seeds, the learner may call it the seed- 
organ, but botanists cmlit the — Ovary, 
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10. The middle of the pistil the learner may call the pilla/r, but 
botanists call it the — Style. 

11. The top of the pistil the learner may call the eummU^ but 
botanists call it the — Stigma, 

There is only one more term which I shall mention at present, 
and which ^plies to a peculiar sort of leaf, sometimes, according 
to the sort of plant, found on the flower-stem, often at the base of 
leaves, and sometimes surrounding fruits as the calyx does the corolla. 
I'his, which botanists call by more thap one name, according to its 
situation, I shall, for the ease and convenience of the learner, call the 
Scale, 

It will make it easier for the learner to master these dozen terms^ 
to consider the several parts as placed in five circles, one within the 
other. 

The dozen terms having been got perfectly, by going over 
them once and again, as well as the order in which the parts of 
the flower are placed on the five circles, the learner may next be 
taught how to find the class in which any flower is ranked by 
Linnssus. 


HEATING GEEENHOUSES WITH GAS. 

Eoite years ago we made some remarks on this subject, and suggested 
its adaptation in connection with the hot- water system. Soon 
afterwards the principle was tested. A gentleman in liondon had a 
large room warmed by means of hot water, conveyed in three-inch 
bore piping, the water being heated with gas, which succeeded most 
satisfactorily. 

Since that time we have had many inquiries about it, and replies 
have been sent by post, stating ^ several small greenhouses had been 
furnished with an apparatus, the water being heated by means of 
gas ; and during the last severe winter, the structures could be kept 
at seventy degrees of temperature throughout the night.** 

Being recently informed that some improvements in this mode of 
heating the water with gas had been made by a gentleman in London, 
we availed ourselves of the privilege to see its construction for the 
purpose of heating a meaium-sized lean-to greenhouse, and the 
proprietor informed us that it now answered every purpose he 
desired, and that the average cost of the gas during winter was only 
twopence halfpenny for twenty-four hours. The apparatus consists of 
water tank, boiler with ring jets underneath, and the usual three-inch 
bore pipes, flow and return, which are fixed along the front, end, and 
back, under the stage. This improved apparatus was constructed by a 
person in London, and at a very reasonable cost. 

The advantages of using gas are several, viz., there are not any 
coals used, nor the annoyance of a cloud of smoke, or any dust arising 
from ashes to cause the pores of the leaves of plants to be choked up 
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therewith. It is also readfly applied for heating the water, and with 
the kind of boiler used it is quickly done, and any person can set it 
in operation. If the weather be severe, the gas can (to any degree 
required) be kept burning through the night, and thus the tempera- 
ture may be kept up to any heat desirable, without risk of injury 
resulting in any way. 

There is not a necessity for a late attendance at night, or early in 
the morning, to keep up the heat, as is so frequently to be done when 
coal or cinder fires are used. Nothing can be more convenient and 
easy than this system of heating with gas; its cheapness and clean- 
liness are additional advantages. 

It is known that attempts have been made to heat greenhouses 
with gas-warmed pipes instead of hot water ^ but it did not succeed, as 
it was found tlie gas escaped through the pipes inside the house, and 
the plants were damaged in proportion; but in the system we advo- 
cate, the small water-tank, boiler, access to light or stop the gas, 
and a zinc pipe to admit of any fume from the gas to escape, are best 
placed in a case, or shed, outside the house, so that no injury can 
arise from the gas fumes. 

The same principle of heating will be very suitable for pit-frames, 
conservatories, and other plant structures. 


IIAEDY CONIFEE.E. 

Let us fancy what a change the whole face of this country will 
undergo when the splendid Araucaria imhricata, the graceful Deodar 
Cedar ^ and tlie many fine Conifera? of dilfercnit sorts and various 
habits, will be luxuriating in the same natural beauty as in their own 
native homes. The great fear with man^ is, that they are not suffi- 
ciently hardy to withstand the s^erity of our winters, but we 
believe this is an objection, in many cases, without reason. With the 
uncertainty that always exists about the proper management of plants 
introduced from countries but slightly ex])lored, it is no wonder that 
a fear of failure should possess the minds of many. When we think 
of the tropics, we suppose that all vegetation there must be exposed 
to a bright sky and intense heat. But in such countries, the range 
of vegetation, naturally^ adapted for each locality, progresses as the 
range of temperature, from the sultry valleys to the frigid top of the 
mountains, extends. Therefore it requires some little experience to 
adapt the change of circumstances to the constitution of the plant. 
All plants more or less in infancy require, to a certain degree, a 
system of nursing. If it is expected that they should be able to 
bear, without injury, the trying vicissitudes of our climate in a state 
of infancy, this is unreasonable, for they usually will not do so, until 
they have inquired some strength and growth to establish themselves 
in the soil independent of protection. To confine the roots in a pot, 
and then plunged or covered to the rim in the soil, without further 
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protection during the winter, is not giving the new arrivals a fair 
chance to live. The roots being conmied in the pot (as the soil in 
some winters in frozen six or eight inches deep) become frozen, and 
consequently suffer. To give them a fair chance for their lives, it is 
necessary to protect them while in pots, and for a season or two after 
they are transplanted to tlie situations where they are to remain. 

Another important consideration is the situation to be selected, 
that it should not be too much exposed nor yet too sheltered ; but a 
situation where a good growth may be made sufficiently early to 
mature the wood before the nipping frosts appear is best. How that 
sliould be done is best explained on the general principles applied to 
the acclimatizing of plants, ^^o practice that we can aaopt will 
change the nature of a plant ; but we may be able to influence its 
susceptibility so far by good management, as to enable it the better to 
withstand jbhe many atmospheric changes to which it may be ex- 
posed. The soil being well pulverized and raised into mounds, 
about the middle of May, when all danger of frost is over, is the 
best time for removing them from the pots into tha open ground, 
where they are to remain to ornament the pleasure-OTOund scenery or 
park views. The object in planting them on mounds is to produce a 
good drainage for the roots ; the pulverized soil being mulched or 
covered with the mowings from the pleasure grounds, or with any 
other litter that is always very easily procured in summer, will pre- 
vent evaporation, and the moisture in the soil will be retained for 
the healthy vegetation of the roots. During the summer, when the 
days arc long, the sunlight powerful, and the temperature high, the 
force of vegetation is excited to produce luxuriant growth. As the 
season advances, the days become shorter, the sunlight less powerful, 
and the temperature lower ; a change is produced in the system of 
the plant, and it gradually subsides into a comparatively torpid state. 
As the leaves depend upon the influence of heat and fight for their 
excitability, for the proper elaboration of the sap and for their healthy 
perspiration, when these influences are diminishing the^ plant is 
approaching to that state of rest in which it is best able to withstand 
the severity of the winter ; but if the roots are not in a proper state 
to correspond with the atmospheric influences acting upon the leaves 
and branches, that balance of power between root and branch so 
necessary for healthy vegetation is unequal, and consequently un- 
favourable results may be expected to follow. Although roots may 
be said to be never entirely inactive, nevertheless their action will, 
in a great measure, depend upon the active vitality of the leaves. It 
is principally by the action of the leaves that the roots are excited 
to absoA nourishment from the soil, but when the power of the 
leaves to perspire watery matter, and to absorb the nutritious gases 
supplied by the atmosphere, ceases, the roots gradually and in less 
quantities absorb aqueous solutions from the soil, to supply the waste 
produced in tlie system during the summer and autumn growth of 
the plant, and to collect a store of organizable matter to supply the 
demands of the leaves and branches \he following spring. 
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When tjie roots are surrounded with a superabundanpe of water, 
in badly drained soils, they absorb it in immoderate quantities, the 
vessels of the plant become gorged, the tissues lax, and the whole 
system disorganized ; then they are most susceptible of injury from 
frosts. It is for such reasons advisable to plant them in open or 
exposed situations, where their growth would be gradually arrested 
^ the coldness and other atmospheric influences of such situations, 
lie truth of the principle is proved by the fact, that in severe 
winters the more exposed the plants have been grown the less they 
suffered, and that, on the contrary, the more they were sheltered, 
without being protected artificially, the more severely were they 
injured. 


NOTES ON NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

167. Bottvaedia Hottteana. — A very handsome plant, of bushy 
habit, and a profuse bloomer. The flowers are of a more brilliant 
scarlet than either lecantha or coccinea. It is a valuable acquisition 
for bedding purposes, much superior to any other of the genus. This 
grown in contrast with the new white-blossomed B. longijlora, pro- 
duces a charming effect. Both arc rapidly increased by pieccjs of 
the roots, an inch long, being placed flat on the surface of silver 
sand in a pot, then covered about a quarter of an inch, and 
placed in a hotbed frame, or similar suitable place ; they strike root 
quickly. 

158. Ehettm ACUMINATUM. Nat. Ord.Po/yycn^p. — This is the com- 
mon Bhuharh of Sikkim Himalaya, specimens of which are in the Royal 
Gardens at Kew. It never grows more than three feet high, and lias 
very broad leaves. In its native places it grows among rocks, brush- 
wood, etc., at from 9000 to 13,000 feet above the level of the sea. It 
produces a large panicled head of flow^ers, of a bright rosy red purple ; 
very showy. (Pty. in Bot, Mag, 4877.) 

169. Phygelius Capensis. Nat. Ord. Scrophularico. — This very 
handsome ornamental flowering plant is a native of Caffreland, at 
Witbergen, on the sides of streams, where it was recently discovered 
by Drege. Its appearance is that of a magnificent Fentstemon, 
growing from two to three feet high, shrubby below, but herbaceous 
above, like the Fentstemon gentianoides and its varieties. The flowers 
are borne in large, spreading, branchy panicles of a pyramidal form. 
Each blossom funnel-tube-shaped, two inches long, slightly curving 
upwards, of a rich red-scarlet, yellow in the inside. Its brilliant 
flowers in panicles, rising near a yard high, produced in such pro- 
fusion as to render it very ornamental, and highly meriting a place in 
eveiy flower garden or cool greenhouse. It is supposed to be as 
hardy as the Pentstemon. {Fig, in Bot, Mag. 4881.) 

160. Billbebgia ehodocyanea. The blue and red Billhergia, 
Nat. Ord. Bromeliaceof. — Probably a native of South America, where 
this genus abounds. They are ^e plants for our stoves, elegant 
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and interestine. Its pine-apple plant-like leaves grow about fifteen 
inches long, of a dark green tinged with puiyle, with slmht white 
lines crosswise, and the terminal part of the leaves are of a pretty 
yellow-green. The flowers are produced in a capitate thyrsus, 
clothed with numerous rose-coloured bracts below the olossoms. The 
flowers are about two inches long, rose coloured in bu(^ but when 
perfect, white, which gradually passes into blue at the tips. It was 
received at the Eoyal Q-ardens at Kew from Belgium. {Fig, in Bot. 
Mag, 4883.) 

IGl. Salvia asperata. Nat. Ord. LaUatce, — Isaac Anderson, 
Esq., of Maryfield, near Edinburgh, received seeds of this species 
from Cashmere. It grows about two feet high, erect. The flowers 
are borne in long spikes, of a greenish- white, each blossom is about 
an inch long, and about as much across the front. {Fig, in Bot, 
Mag, 4844.) 

162. Nymphjea Boucheana. Nat. Ord. An hybrid 

raised between M. Ortgiesiano-ruhra {N, Devoniensis of some) and 
AT. lotus. The petals of the flowers are of a beautiful light rose 
colour, with a centre of broad golden-yellow anthers. Each blossom 
is about eight inches across. It requires the usual stove temperature, 
and merits a place in every collection of this section of plants. {Fig, 
in M. Van Houtte's Flore des Serves, 1033.) 

163. Vestta lycioides. Nat. Ord. Solanacece Nicotianem. — A 
very neat, erect, branchy, shrubby, greenhouse plant ; a native of 
Chili, and abounds at Valparaiso. It w'as long ago introduced into 
our own country, but is not generally seen in our greenhouses ; how- 
ever, when properly grown, it ranks with the most elegant. The 
leaves are about an inch long, and half that in breadth, very neat. 
The flowers are produced in terminal racemes, drooping, similar to 
the common Fuchsias. Each blossom is of a funn el-tube-shaped form, 
with a five-parted limb (front of flower), an inch and a half long, 
and the limb an inch across, of a pretty yellow colour. It merits a 
place ill every greenliouse. {Fig, in Flore des Serves, 1033.) 

164. Ehododendron rosalba. — An hybrid obtained from B. cau- 
casicum-venustum. It forms a neat shrub. The flowers are large, 
bell-shaped, spreading widely with the five front segments ; the 
tubular part is about an inch long, and the five-parted limb two and 
a half inches across ; of a beautiful bright rosy red, with a pure white 
edging, the tube being white also. Very neat, and requires to be in 
the cool greenhouse or pit-frame during winter. The leaves are neat, 
oval, and about tliree inches long. {Fig, in Flore des Serves, 1038.) 

165. GIesneria DouQLASsif (variety verticillata of our English 
gardens). — An excellent figure of it is given in the Flore des Serves, 
1030. The flowers are produced in a terminal cymose head; the 
one figured had sixty-two blossoms in a single head. Each tube- 
shaped flower is an inch long, of a rosy red colour, streaked and 
spatted with dark crimson. It is a beautiful variety, and merits a 
place in every stove. It increases freely by seeds. 

166. Kjempperia rotunda. Nat. Ord. Zinziberacece, — It belongs 
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to a genus of curious plants, a stom herbaceous, and, like the Crocus, 
the flowers spring up and bloom before tho foliage appears. Each 
flower rises from four to six inches high, and is somewhat in form 
like the Autumn Crocus, or between it and the Iris persica. The 
flowers are white and rosy lilac, streaked with a deeper colour; 
each blossom about three inches across ; they are powerfully fragrant, 
perfuming the air for a considerable distance around. It has been 
termed the Hothouse Crocus, being therein what the Crocus is 
to our outdoor floral collections. It is a native of the East Indies, 
and blooms for some time during spring and summer. It may be 
had in bloom at every season, by giving the plants a due rest, re- 
potting and introducing some into the stove at successive times. It 
is a most lovely plant, and deserves a place in every stove. It was 
introduced into England many years ago, but is rarely to be seen at 
the present period. It may be purchased at a low price. {Fig, in 
Flore dee Serres^ lOIil.) 

167. Billbeegia Liboniana. Hat. Ord. BromeliacecB , — Was 
discovered in Brazil, in the environs of Rio de Janeiro, by Libon, the 
naturalist. It is of medium habit, blooms freely, and very handsome. 
The flowers are produced in spikes; the bracts are a rich orange^ 
scarlet colour, very ornamental. The tuhe-shaped blossoms are two 
inches long, the lower half white, and tho upper portion a rich Hue, 
The colours contrast beautifully. M. Van Houtte has plants of it. 
It merits a place in every collection of stove plants. {Fig, in 
Flore dcs Serres, 1018.) 

168. Momoedica ciiaeantia. Hat. Ord. GucurUtacece. Syn. 
Balsamina indica, fructu major e flavescente, Amara indica. — It was 
originally from the East Indies, but succeeds well outdoors in the 
warmer parts of Europe, similar to the Grourds, etc. The growth of 
the plant and its appearance very much resemble our Wild Bryony of 
the hedges, and must have a similar support or trellis. The flowers 
are a pa le yellow colour. The fruit is egg-shaped, four inches long, 
and the entire surface much warted ; it is of a beautiful orange colour. 
When the fruit is fully matured the point of it splits into three equal 
divisions, which extend nearly to the stalk, they then spread out 
widely, and three rows of somewhat round, large, pulpy, pericarp-like 
substances appear ; they are of a rich blood colour, and produce a 
striking contrast with the orange exterior of the fruit. It is an ex- 
ceedingly interesting plant, and in its fruit-bearing condition very 
ornamental. It would be an object of admiration for the mixed 
flower-bed or a trellis. {Fig, in Flore dcs Serres, 1047.) 

169. DIEC.EA lobulata. Hat. Ord. Oesneriacece. The Firemas 
are a section from the Qesnerias, comprising such as G, hulbosa, etc., 
all of which are natives of Brazil. The D, lohulata has large heart- 
shaped leaves, and the numerous flowers are borne in a large branchy 
cymose panicle. Each blossom ia about one and a half inch long, of 
a rich scarlet colour, and very ornamental. It may be procured 
of M. Van Houtte. {Fig, in Flore des Serres, 1042.) 
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170. DiECiEO-Q-ESKBEiA PUBPUBEA. Syn. G, 'purpurea , — The leaves 
are very large, heart-shaped. The flowers are produced in a large 
terminal cymose panicle, containing sixty or more blossoms. Each 
flower, wide tube-shaped, is two and a half inches long, of a deep 
rosy purple, beautifully streaked and spotted with deep maroon- 
crimson. It merits a place in every stove. C-Fiy. in Flore dee 
Serres, 1046.) 

171. SciLLA Natalensis. Nat. Ord. ZiliacetP . — This handsome 
species is supposed to be a native of Port Natal, from whence it was 
introduced into the establishment of M. Van Houtte. The flowers 
arc produced in an upright raccmous spike, nine or more inches long. 
Each blossom is about three parts ol an inch across, star-shaped, 
white tipped with pale blue. {Fip, in Flore des Serres, 10-43.) 

172. Oatalpa Bukoei, for the first time in Europe, has bloomed 
at Neiiilly, in Erance, during the past season. It forms a small tree- 
like plant, with handsome foliage. The flowers are produced in large, 
terminal, branchy panicles. Each blossom is short, tube-shaped, with 
a broad divided limb (face of it), a greenish-yellow. The inside, as 
well as the divisions, are beautifully spotted with brown. It was not 
injured in the least by the severe weather of last winter. 


BEIEF REMARKS. 

Horticultural Society op London.— The Council of tlie Horticultural Society 
have resolved, us appears hy the following statement, to revert to the old system of 
enlarged Exhibitions in London ; and it is some consolation to know that under this 
system the Society attained its greatest success. It is understood that in consequence 
ol* this resolution, a large j)art of the hothouse collections wdll be immediately disposed 
of, so as to reduce the expenses of the Garden, and leave additional funds available for 
the encouragement and reward of horticultui'al skill. — 

“ Horticultural Society of London, 

“ 21, Regent Street, Oct. 23. 

“Tn the Annual Report, made by the Council at the last Anniversary, the attention of 
the Fellows was directerd to the very serious fact that, during the three previous years, 
the income of the Society had been unequal to its expenditure, and that as much as 
£1250 had been added to the debt during the year 1851-5. At the same time, a hope 
was ex])ressbd that the causes which brought about so large a deficiency would prove 
temporary. 

“ I'he Council have now, however, with very great regret, to report that this hope 
has proved fallacious, and that the debt wiR have been found to be again considerably 
increased before the close of the present year, if the present establishmdnts of the 
Society are maintained in their integrity, 

“ It has been annually shown by the printed Reports that the principal source of 
income, since the year 1833, from whicK the garden has been maintained, was the Exhi- 
bitions there, the net produce of which was as much as £3024 in the year 1844. This 
fund has been gradually diminishing. In 1853 it was £1714, in 1854 only £455, and 
in the present year, instead of yielding any increase, the Exhibitions have been pro- 
ductive of a loss estimated at about £300. 

“ After giving this subject the best consideration in their power, and consulting 
Fellows upon whose judgment they are disposed to rely, the Council have arrived at the 
conclusion that the Garden Exhibitions will not be jirofitable in future. The distance of 
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the sitnaticm from the metropolis deters visitors from repairing to Chiswick as formerly, 
when no similar meetings were held in places of more ready access. Nor can it he 
doubted that the proximity of the great Government Garden at Kew, accessible as it is 
by railway and water, and with whose attractions it is hopeless to contend, annually 
renders the Society’s Garden of greatly diminished interest. Under these circumstances, 
the Council have no alternative but to reduce the latter establishment within very 
narrow limits, if not to relinquish it altogether ; and, at the same time, to realize some 
at least of the valuable property accumulated there towards liquidating the debts of the 
corporation. 

“ The history of the Society clearly shows that it was in its most flourishing state in 
the year 1821, at which time its operations were confined to the encouragement of 
horticulture by rewards, and the publication of its Transactions, to exhibitions in London, 
to the distribution of seeds, etc., obtained from its correspondents, and to the mainte- 
nance of a small and uuexpensivc garden. The subsequent enlargement of the Society’s 
undertakings, successful as they have been for a time, have ultimately proved beyond its 
resources ; but the Council hope, and confidently expect, that by reverting to the old 
system of 1821, the Society maybe restored to its former prosperity ; and by restricting 
themselves to the encouragement of its original objects, its utility and popularity may 
be maintained undiminished. 

“ The Council are now engaged in a careful consideration of the manner in which 
these great changes can be best effected, as well as of the alterations which may.be con- 
sequently necessary in the rate of subscription of the Fellows. Immediately after their 
plans shall have been matured, they will be submitted to the sanction of a General 
Meeting. In the mean time, in order not to lose the present season, the Council have 
ordered an immediate sale of stove plants — the continued cultivation of which, even 
through the ensuing winter, would cause a needless increase of the Society’s debt-r- 
and of some other portions of the corporation property, such as Herbaria, etc,, wliich 
can be disposed of without detriment to the efficiency of the Society. — John Lindleit, 
Vice-Secretary.” 

The best Dahlias sent out in 1855 . — Best Sisf: Pre-eminent^ rich plum 
purple. Annie^ beautiful lilac. Agincourt^ pretty rosy purple. Lord Bath, dark 
maroon. Ruhg Queen^ bright ruby. Nigger^ nearly black. 

2ud. Cossack, bright crimson. J'hnpress, blush, delicately edged with lilac. Espartero, 
bright red. Goldsmith, fine clear yellow ; Lady FolkstonCy yellow-buft’, tipped with 
red. Rose Unique, bn’ght rose. 

3rd. Admiral Bandas, buff tinged with sabnon. Constancy, yellowish-buff, very dis- 
tinctly tipped with red. Diadem, dark maroon. Dr. Reed, dark plum. Glenlyon, 
reddish orange, shaded with buff. Royal Sovereign, yellow. 

Six Best Fancy Dahlias : Miss Frampton, blood red, tipped with white. Baron AU 
derson, scarlet, tipped with white. Comet, purple, scarlet and white. Miss Herbert, 
creamy lilac, tipped with white. Surpriser, maroon, tipped with white Imperatrice 
Fugenie, white, edged wilh purple. 

New Seedlings peoved in 1855. — Orange Perfection ; Ihis is a vivid orange, of 
medium size, excellent in all its qualities, and the best sccidling of the year, Bessie, an 
excellent yellow, and been proved two seasons. Lord Palmerston, a rich deep scarlet, 
and a noble back-row flower. Lollypop, superb form, a salmony-buff, above medium 
size, and veiy attractive. Mrs, Wheeler, rather below medium size, very compact, a 
rich red, of fine form. Duchess of Wellington, good form, well up, great depth, and 
above the medium size, petal scarcely as good as desirable. Miss Burdett Coutts, 
shaded fawn colour, good substance, excellent cup petal, and medium size, very pretty. 
Grand Saltan, a dark maroon, almost black ; it has not first-i ate qualities, but still is 
valuable for a stand. Yellow Beauty, excellent form, and compact flower. Shaded 
Model, rose, shaded with pink and carmine, and of good qualities. Cameleon, pretty 
primrose-yellow, sometimes tinged with pink at the edges, and very pretty. Fclipse, 
dark purple, fine form, but by some not thought to be equal to Pre-eminent, which is of 
similar colour. 

The following seedlings of 1855 possess merit, but being shown under disadvantages, 
their real excellences may be much superior. Archbishop of Canterbury, dai'k pui-ple. 
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Corsair^ dark scarlet. Lady Maglan, orange-buffi Reginald, sulphur, tipped with 
crimson. Lord Raglan^ orange-buff. Tyrian FrincBy dark maroon. Many others 
have been exhibited, but were of inferior character. — J. W. Smith. 

New Dahlias to comb out. — *Napoleony a salmon-buff, full size, compact, well 
made, rather of the Eadzville build, but intiuitely better, splendid centre to the last, and 
good outline, colour quite new ; we saw many flowers. ^Rugenie^ an indescribable rose, 
good in all its stages, and, like the above, very constant, because the eye is good to the 
last ; we saw many blooms. Rosy Duchess is a vivid rose, and a compact useful 
flower of striking colour ; had we seen half a dozen equally good we should have given 
a higher character ; there was noihiug wrong. *Mrs. Wheeler can be best described 
by saying it is the best model of a good Sir F, Bathurst^ but colour red or crimson, we 
believe (for we saw it by gas-light), an excellent thing on the first rank ; best of its 
class. * Princess; one of the most lovely rose colours we have, perfectly new and very 
rich ; a bluish tint over a rich laky -pink ; good in all its points, and outline above 
average. *Perfeetiony a noble orange, good in all its points, full size and very double ; 
centre for a cupped flower very good, the best of its class. * Duchess of Wellington^ 
silvery shade on a sulphury base, remarkably bright, very compact ; size under medium, 
but a striking model for a front row. Bessy, a good yellow, its only fault an inclination 
to a high shoulder ; a very bright and useful variety, petal slightly indented, but makes 
up well, and the centre well up to a flattish face. Yellow Beauty, not quite so good, 
the centre not so full up ; in other respects a good sound flower. Cameleon, another 
yellow, very full and compact, petal very slightly indented, aud appears to lose it as it 
ages; centre rather depressed, but a useful flower, symmetrical, double, and of a 'good 
size. Corsair^ rather rough outline, petal a little indented, centre not quite up, but 
very sound ; colour deep maroon red ; may be useful. Grand Sultam, an acquisition 
to the dark class ; petal papery, not velvety, rather rough in the outline, but well up, 
and symmetrical. Sebastopol, blood red, rather coarse, good centre aud symmetrical 
build, but inclined to flatness on the face. Captain Ingram, purply crimson, papery 
petal, and under part shows a little ; outline rather rough, but may be useful. JBn- 
chantress, a very beautiful, if a striped flower ean be beautiful ; variety after the way of 
Oloire de Kain, which it beats in size and brilliance ; it is rather flat, but the best in 
its class. York, a rich lilac, badly grown, but not an unlikely flower in good hands. 
Miss Burdett Coutts, a sort of fawn colour, with darker under surface that shows a 
little ; far too open a flower for the present day, otherwise very symmetrical, and a good 
centre. Mr, Byres, a perfect little model of a purple flower ; certainly under size, but 
very pretty. 

All those marked with asterisks we should have if we could, whether we had others 
or not, for they are novel and good ; the others, however, are faithfully described. 

Of last year’s Dahlias, Ablet’s Incomparable and Port Wine, which came out at 
five shillings each, arc in the first rank of last year’s flowers. — G. Glenny, Lloyd's 
Newspaper. 

Remarks on the blue-flowered Hydrangea — Noticing the different matters 
mentioned in the Cabinet that have been employed — some with varying success and 
others failing entirely — to cause the Hydrangea to have blue flowers, 1 forward the 
method I adopted most successfully. My compost consists of one-half chopped turfy 
loam, aud the other equal portions of fibrous peat-soil, and small bits of charcoal. In 
potting, I give a free drainage made of the roughest pieces of turfy peat aud charcoal 
about four inches deep ; having shook off nearly all the old soil, I repot, in a careful 
manner, with the above compost. I'he plants grow very vigorous, producing very 
superior heads of bloom ; but what proves the most gratifying is, the blossoms become 
of a beautiful vivid blue. 

Crocuses in Pottery. — (An Amateur Lady Gardener). The pots you allude to are 
of various forms, as hedgehog, bell, pyramidal, etc., each of which has a saucer of 
proper form. The surface of the pot (say one in the form of a bell-glass, such as is 
used to placed over cuttings, or the old-fashioned bee-hive) has several rows of round 
holes, each hole about three parts of an inch across. A light soil is used, as rotten leaf- 
mould with a portion of loam, and a sprinkling of moss in it, to bind the entire together. 
The pot being placed with its mouth upwards, a bulb is placed in each of the then 
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lowest tier of holes, and a small portioir of moss is placed to prevent soil being seen at 
the outside; then soil is filled in, somewhat firm, as high as the second row of holes; 
they are properly filled with other bulbs, and moss and additional soil given. This course 
is pursued till the whole is done, then the bell-shaped pot is turned over, with its mouth 
downwards, into the saucer. Water can be poured over the surface of the pot, which 
will enter the holes; or if desirable, the pot can be turued up, and water be given at 
the mouth of the pot. After being planted, place them in a cold pit or frame, and if 
required to bloom early keep the lights closed, or place them where there is a little more 
warmth. A succession may be had by placing some in a eool situation, and introducing 
them in due course. Crocuses do not like extra warmth, and the soil must be kept 
moist- 

Forests op Java. — In Juughuhn’s “Travels in Java” we find an account of the 
remarkable forests completely covering an ancient volcanic moutain (Manella-wanzie), 
over 9000 feet high. The w^oods near the summit have a very peculiar character. One 
of the most frequent and conspicuous trees is Tkihaudia vulgaris^ the trunks of which 
here attain enormous thickness, some as much as ten, others eight, most above six feet 
in circumference. Affected by tlic exjiosure of the elevation, they are gnarled, curved, 
and abundantly ‘branched at a height of three to six feet from the ground, their bi’anches 
being very much contorted, and spreading widely. Tkihaudia rosea and Gaultheria 
leucocarpa (fifteen feet high) , Photinia integrifolia (twenty-five t o thirty feet high), 
Gnaphalium. jamnicum^^xA Vireya retusa^ are other characteristic plants; but Lejdo- 
spermum javanicum^ wdth its wliite-spotted dome of leaves s])reading over the Vireya^ 
or a Gnaphalium and Iledea squarrosay creeping far and wide among the trunks and 
branches of the other trees, are particularly striking. Scarcely a tree is found of which 
the trunk is not short and divided low down into numerous gnarled, curling, and most 
irregular branches. The Tree-fern Cgathea oligocarpay which rises fifteen or twenty 
feet high, straight as a dart, and bearing its radiating crown of fronds at the summit, 
becomes thereby the more conspicuous. Herbaceous Ferns are abundant, as also other 
Cryptogams, such as Fungi. But the most curious of this tribe arc the Mosses {Ilgpnay 
LeskecBy etc.), which clothe the trunks and main branches of the trees with cushions a 
foot and more in thickness, exaggerating the monstrous appearance already given by the 
irregular, twisted mode of growth. They also cover the damp ground to such an 
extent, that the flowers of the Rhizanth, Balanopora elongatay parasitical in the roots 
here, can scarcely cut their way through. While the Mosses clothe the trunks and main 
branches with their deep green cushions, heightening the gloom of the forest, the 
smaller branches and tw igs arc overgrown with whitish-gny Lichens (Usne(s)y fluttering 
in the wind, and completing the character of such an ancient forest, hoary with time. 
— The Garden Companion. 

Dioscobea Batatas. — After what I formerly stated concerning this Yam, I think 
it no more than right to send you the result. It may be remembered that I had but 
one plant, a tuber about the size of a finger, or nearly so. It was started in the spring, 
in a very moderate heat, and when pushed a considerable length it was turned out (I 
have forgot the date, but not early). To give it depth of soil, which I understood 
to be a requisite, I raised a sort of llattish hillock on a garden border, and turned the 
plant out on the top of it. The stems were tied to a 3^ feet stick, but had no other 
care except on two occasions, when a soaking of water was given, to moisten the ground 
about it. About a week ago I dug up the plant, which had made two long tubers — 
about the size of two moderate carrots, only growing inverted, viz., the thick end 
downwards. I have weighed them, and I find their joint weight is 1 lb. 12 ounces; 
circumference round, where thickest, 6^ inchcF. So much for facts — now for opinions ; 
mine is, that although it will neither rival nor supersede the potato, which no one can 
desire, yet, if grown to some considerable extent, it would be a very good auxiliary to 
that useful root. I am further of opinion that it is not nice about quality of soil, but 
it seems essential that it should be deep. On digging mine, 1 found these lower extre- 
mities from eighteen to twenty inches below, the upper end forming a longish slender 
neck. Next spring I mean to plant a row of it. — Quercus, 

Bruomansia Knxgutii. — In the notices of new and select plants at Kew, the B, 
Knightii is particularly recommended. Its dwarfish habit, free blooming, large, pure 
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white, double pendulous flowers alike rendering it an admirable plant for a conservatoij or 
greenhouse. I procured one, but it docs not succeed well in my greenhouse. What treat- 
ment does the plant require ? [Let the plant rest after the blooming is over, by only 
giving it water to keep the soil from being dust, and let it be in a dry situation, in a cool 
part of the greenhouse, or pit-frame — and only just preserve it from frost. At the 
latter part of February, pnme back the last year’s shoots so as to leave two buds on 
each, and place the plant where it will have an increase of warmth, and gradually 
increase watering. "When the buds have pushed and shoots are an inch long, repot the 
plant ; take away a good portion of the old soil, and replace with well enriehed compost. 
When the new shoots have become strong, then place the plant where it will have more 
air. Early in June plunge the plant (in the pot) up to the rim, in the open ground in 
a sheltered sunny situation ; attend to it with water, etc. About the last week in 
August, raise the plant up and place it in a warm situation in the stove or greenhouse, 
give it manure, water, etc., and it will soon come into bloom, 'i'he flowers are produced 
on the same season’s young shoots. 'I’hc same plant can be made to bloom twice in the 
ycar,.-by giving it an early hut short rest after blooming, and then placing it in higher 
temperature. It is an elegant flowering plant deserving every attention ; the blossoms 
are fragrant.] 

On Dissecting Leaves.- — In compliance wuth the wishes of A Subscriber and 
Admirer of Eloricultural Botany I observe, that I have dissected leaves, calyxes, and 
capsules of flowers, by the following method : — “ Cherries, Pear, Poplar, Ivy, Holly, or- 
Maple leaves to be gathered in June or July, when the young leaves are at their full 
growth ; put them in an earthen pan, full of rain-water, as it wastes fill it up, but do 
not empty out any of the water. Some of the leaves will be ready to dissect in a 
month, and some not in less than two. When the external membranes begin to separate, 
then is the time to begin the operation. The leaf must be put in a flat, while plate, 
with clean water : squeeze the leaf gently with the. finger and it will open on one side, 
the green juice will press out ; then the two outward skins must be stripped oft', first in 
the middle and along the sides, where they closely adhere, and if an opening is made, 
they wiU easily come off : then wash the skeleton in clean water, and i)ut it between 
the leaves of a book to dry. Pear and Holly have a double set of fibres, that must 
be separated with circumspection ; one set of fibres is more perfect than the other.” I 
must observe that I was not able to procure rain-water for the greater part of the leaves 
I have dissected, and that I succeeded without. Box leaves I found to require to 
remain several mouths in the water. Some leaves of the Spanish Chestnut I once had 
for more than a year in water, and then was obliged to throw them away unchanged : I 
have not since been able to try them again. — I have now a query to propose. I have 
succeeded perfectly in dissecting the leaves and the floral leaves of the Lime tree, but the 
skeleton of the Lime tree leaves remains green, and no washing will bleach it. Perhaps 
some reader of the Cabinet will have the kindness to inform me how to bleach them, 
without injuring the fibre of the skeleton. The above is a dirty and not a very sweet 
job, but the admirable beauty of the skeletons, in my opinion, fully compensates for the 
trouble. — A Practical Lady Gardener. 

Milton’s Mulberry Tree. — The mulberry tree planted by Milton, in Christ 
Church garden, Cambridge, when he was a student there, still flourishes. About six 
years ago the trunk, reduced by decay to a mere shell, was completely covered by a 
mound of earth, with the best effect. The old tree is now in luxuriant foliage, with 
abundant promise of fruit. — Cottage. Gardener. 

On American or Mealy Bug. — Having a Chinese apple tree in my shrubbery, it 
had for two years become infested with the Mealy or American Bug. In order to 
destroy it, in February, 184i2, I took a quantity of the finest brickmakers’ clay from a 
brickyard, and carefully coated the tree over with it, as far as the insect infested it. 
This, by excluding the air from the insects, soon destroyed them. The coating came 
off by natural causes. I kept the diseased portions plastered over the entire year, and 
it so answered the purpose, that not a vestige of the insect has been seen since February, 
1846. — A. B.y Andover. 

Propagating Roses by Grafting on the Roots. — Mr. Mackenzie foreman in the 
gardens at Luton Hoo, in Bedfordshire (formerly the magnificent family seat of the 
Earls and Marquis of Bute), has succeeded admirably in propagating roses by grafting 
on the roots. The mode of procedure was as follows. Just as the buds were swelling. 
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he pulled up an old rose bush, cut off some of the strongest roots, and grafted them 
with grafts of the La Reine rose and some other similar good sorts ; he then potted 
the grafted roots into small pots, leaving only two buds above the soil, and placed the 
pots in a close, cool pit-frame. Now (August) nearly all are nice flowering plants and 
the pots well lilled with roots. 


FLOEAL OPEEATIOJSrS FOE DECEMBEE. 

Floweb Garden. — The fine open weather has been favourable to the blooming of the 
Chrysanthemums in the open air. "Where the beds require to be ornamented after 
these flowers are cut off, provision must be made by dwarf kinds of evergreen shrubs in 
pots, such as Laurustinus, Mahonias, Box, Rhododendron, etc. Tulips, Jn&mones, ete., 
not yet planted should be done immediately. The single varieties arc highly orna- 
mental as early spring flowers. Any spring-flowering plants should now be planted, 
such as Oentianella, Hepatica, Dr aba. Aconites, Crocus, etc. 

Florists* Flowers. — JuHculas, Polyanthuses, etc., must be protected from over- 
head w et, and have all air possible in dry weather. In severe dry frosty winds, protect 
from such. Keep the soil just moist. Carnations, Picotees, etc., require similar atten- 
tion. Pinks, in beds, keep soil pressed properly around the stems. A few sticks 
pricked among the shoots prevent the jdants being twisted off. So in reference to 
Pansies. Beds of Ilyacinths, Tulips, etc., require attention in protection, should 
weather be severe ; the surface, too, carefully stirred. Ten-week Stocks, Mignonette, 
etc., in pots for spring flowering, should be kept free from frost, and not be overwatered. 
Puchsias, and tender Roses, etc., in open beds should have mulch over the roots. Pro* 
tect the stems, etc., of any tender tall-growing Roses or other plants, w ith branches of 
evergreen firs, yew, furze, etc. Protect newdy planted tender slirubs over the roots, 
and from being twdsted by wind. Sweet Violets plant in every direction near walks, 
rooms, etc. ; cspecitdly have plenty of the lovely varieties of Crocus, Snowdrop, etc., 
near the house. Protect Chrysanthemums from frost, or the suek(;rs w ill be injured by 
frost. Hollyhocks now planted bloom much more vigorous than if delayed till spring. 
Hotbeds, etc., for forcing flowers shoidd be iireiiarcd. Suckers of Roses should be 
taken off, and Roses shoidd be planted, if they are to bloom well next season. Dahlia- 
seed must be kc^it secure from w'et, the roots too from being injured by frost or damp, 
so as to be mouldy. 

Forcing Stove. — The ornamental and fragrant flowers for winter decoration, 
should regularly be introduced, such as Roses, Gesnerias, Heliotropes, Corrwas, 
Cinerarias, Cactus, JEranthemums, Scarlet Geraniums, Gardenias, Hyacinths, Crocuses, 
etc. (See lists in calendars of former volumes.) 

Greenhouse. — Only give as much water to this class of plants as will just keep the 
soil moist (not wet), and let it be given in the morning. Admit air freely, so as only to 
keep frost out. Do not allow Chrysanthemums done blooming to remain longer, or 
suckers will spindle up. Camellias must not be allowed to become dry, or the flower- 
buds will drop, let them be kept moist. "Where there arc clusters of flow^cr-buds, thin 
them, so as to leave only one at a place. Cinerarias are liable to be attacked by green- 
fly; if they become so place them in a frame closed, and fumigate with tobacco. 
Pelargoniums for exhibitions next season must not be forced forw ard, but kept stiff. 
Such as fill the pots with roots should be put into a size larger. About the end of the 
month, stop the leads of longest shoots, to make them throw out laterals. Do not crow d 
the plants. (See articles on culture of in previous numbers.) Calceolarias must not 
have much water ; shoots wiU often have roots protruding underneath, sueh should bo 
potted off. Verbenas in frames must be kept near the glass, have plenty of air, and be 
careful not to over-water them. Ericas, JSpacris, Azaleas, etc., require an airy situation, • 
only protect from cold east or north winds. Plants that have extended as far as 
desirable should have the leading shoots stopped. The greenhouse should be ornamented 
wdth Chinese Primroses, Cinerarias, etc. Do not allow the surface of the soil to be 
crusted, or covered with moss, but let it occasionally be stirred ; this very much pro- 
motes the health of the plants. Pots that become green are injurious, excluding air 
from the roots, clean them. Only have just as much fire as will keep out frost, and 
dry up damps. 
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PREFACE. 


In presenting the present volume of the Floriculttjral 
Cabinet to the Public, the Editor does it with a strong feeling 
of confidence, which is inspired by its increasing circulation. 
To this unequivocal testimony in its favour he refers with a 
sense of grateful pride, as well as perfect consciousness that 
for success he is chiefly indebted to the number, variety, and 
practical usefulness of those communications with which he has 
been enabled to enrich its pages. 

It is this, the Editor feels, that constitutes his stronghold 
upon public patronage, and upon which he rests with unabated 
confidence ; he also feels assured that his own anxious endea- 
vours to diffuse Floricultural knowledge will be zealously 
seconded by those who can so materially aid him by contri- 
buting the results of their experience, and oftering farther 
suggestions for the improvement of the work, an object which 
has at all times been acted upon, by adopting such suggestions 
as are compatible with the low price of the work. 

In the twenty-four volumes of the work which have been 
already issued from the press, the Editor does not hesitate to 
affirm (backed by the opinion of great numbers of the floral 
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public) that they contain more useful information on the 
department of which they treat than any other work extant 
which is farther illustrated by the fact that, although since the 
establishment of the Flokicultural Cabinet many works of 
a similar nature have been put forth and have successively 
passed away, the present continues to receive the largest share 
of public patronage. 

With renewed pledges for the future, the Editor begs to 
return his sincere thanks to his numerous readers and corre- 
spondents, trusting to a continuance of their support, which it 
is his anxious desire to merit. 


London, December , 185(>. 
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ILLUSTRATION. 

SMILAX MAUEITANICA, 

The name of this genus is derived from smile, a scraper — ^the stems of 
the earlier discovered species being rough with numerous short 
prickles. It is affiimed that the genus comprises one hundred and 
fifty kinds, some of which have been discovered in almost every 
temperate climate of the globe. They are climbing plants, of a 
similar habit to the Ivy; whilst some of the stems climb, others 
creep along the ground; in their native localities they climb up 
the trunks of trees, in shady woods, to a considerable height. Of 
those introduced into our own country and proved hardy, they are 
admirably adapted to cover the naked trunks of trees that are con- 
tiguous to the dwelling-house, or other much-frequented structure, 
walls, etc. The greenhouse kinds are well adapted for covering the 
inside of the back, or end walls, even if shaded by other plants 
or stage, training up pillars or over trellis-work. 

The Smila(jo belongs to the twenty-second class of the Linnaean 
system of botany, viz, Diaecia, which comprises plants that bear 
female flowers on one individual, and males on another. The flowers 
are small, uninteresting, of a greenish-white tinged with yellow. It 
is evident that the plant from which our figure was taken is a 
female, of great beauty, bearing a profusion of its richly coloui*ed 
bunches of berries. It is very interesting and ornamental, deserving 
a place in every greenhouse. It grows freelv in equal portions of 
loam, peat, and leaf-mould, freely drained. Plants may be procured 
at a low price. M. Van Houtte possesses some of them. The I’oots 
of the Smilax Sarsaparilla being ept into thin pieces is the far-famed 
medicinal Sarsaparilla, so well known as a restorative of health. 


BEMAEKS ON TREE CARNATIONS. 
by mb. william smith, ST. John’s wood, London. 

In the establishment with which I am connected there is a most 
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admirable collection of all the best, numbering one hundred and 
twentj*four varieties. IVIany of them have been in bloom all the past 
summer, and the luune plants are likely to do so &eely through the 
comdng wdnter ; in fact, as their title imperils, the^ are perpetual 
hlooming. They are comparatively of recent introduction; Imt Scarcely 
any other plants have proved so reallv useful, especially during winter, 
as these beautiful flowers, whether mr cut flowers, or displaymg their 
beauties on the plants. They flourish, too, at that season, either in 
the dwelling-room, pit-frame, greenhouse, or stove. 

Their cultivation, too, is of the easiest character. They are readily 
increased by cuttings, taking those shoots which are about hay^ 
ripenedy cutting them clme under a joint, and dressing off a few of 
the lowest leaves. The best time to do it for a winter etocJe of bloom- 
ing plants is in epring^ from the middle of March to the middle of 
May ; they then have a summer’s growth and become strong. 

The cutting pots should be well drained with crocks, next a por- 
tion of moss upon them, then some rough shiftings, and be filled up 
with a mixture of equal parts of fresh loam, lea^mould, and silver 
sand ; and after watering this compost, the cuttings may be inserted, 
being careful that it is closely pressed around each cutting ; but in 
doing this, do not Iruise the part which is in the soil. If the pots 
be phiced in a gentle hotbed frame, or other close structure, where 
there is a little bottom heat, they will soon strike root ; shading from 
the sun is necessary. It sometimes occurs that a few of the leaves 
decay, if so, take them off immediately, or they will create damp. 

■When the cuttings are rooted, pot them into four-inch pots, in a 
compost of equal parts of loam, peat, old dried cow-dung, and silver 
sand, with a sprinkliug of bits of ch^coal, brick, or porous stones, 
and still have them where there is a gentle, warm, motst atmosphere. 
As soon as they begin to grow, give an increase of air, to prevent 
them drawing up weakly ; Ster pushing a few inches, stop the leads, 
to cause the production of side shoots^ so that the plants may bo 
hushy. Gradually harden them off, and when well established, place 
them in a shallow cold pit or frame. The plants delight in frequent 
^ringing, under and over the foliage. If attacked with green fly, 
dulp the plant in strong tobacco-water. As soon as the pots are well 
filled with roots, repot into seven-inch pots, and again into larger, as 
required. If the foliage be attacked by mildew (seen by black spots 
appearing), sprinkle over and under with dry sulphur. Just before 
tne cold damp weather of autumn ocems, let the plants be removed 
to the greenhouse, conservatory, dry pit, or other frame, where they 
will soon begin to bloom, and a succession be furnished through 
winter and spring. When they have done blooming, take off any 
suitable cuttings, and cut the phmts back, quite low indeed, to cause 
a fresh supply of shoots, either for cuttings only or, if desirable, 
to form a larger bush, to bloom the following season. An applica- 
tion oi manwre^water^ with a sprinkling of in it, should be given 
to the roots once a week, during the period from ihe buds first 
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eippeaciog to the time the bloom is in perfe^iou. This li^nid 
^iriehes the soil, and the plants become more vigorous, the foliage 
of a deeper ^en, and in proportion is the quantity and size of 
flowers, and the richness of their colours^ The stopping of shoots 
on established plants must be regulated by the period it is desirable 
they are required to bloom : as, for instance, to bloom in winter, do 
not stop later than the middle of July ; but to come into bloom early 
in spring, atop them about the first week in September. By intro- 
ducing plants in succession through winter, placing them in a gentle 
warmth, they may be had in bloom at any desired time. 

Any surplus stock plants may be planted out-doors, trained to a 
good-aspected sheltered wall, and grown in a well-drained border of 
rich strongish soil, and they will, if* put out early in May, bloom from 
the beginning of June to the end of summer. I have usually thus 
put out the previous year’s plants that had been cut down after 
blooming. 

The following eighteen varieties are very excellent. Adonis, 
bright scarlet, with white stripes, dwarf habit ; Ariosta, rich crimson, 
sel^ superb variety ; Don Dedro, purple, mottled with white, free 
bloomer, dwarf, showy ; Bucihesse de Berri, yellow edged with rose, 
very superb ; JEmilia Campioni, yellow, edged with scarlet, superb ; 
Le Grenadier, very brilliant scarlet, of great beauty ; Isabella, purple 
spotted, and mottled with white, free blooming ; Chrnelia, fine violet 
purple, rich clove-scented; La Concorde, salmon and scarlet, fine 
torm, and very sweet ; Madonna, blush, striped and spotted with 
crimson ; Yictorine, orange-yellow Picotee, with scarlet edging, very 
handsome ; Picturata, very large, in flakes of scarlet, white and crim- 
son; Prmcesse Hortense, viah. crimson, clove-scented, superb; Targionia, 
rich deep violet and purple, very sweet ; Temple of Apollo, scarlet 
and crimson flake, clove-scented, superb ; Beine des Blmohes, very 
large, handsome white flower; Henrietta Ghamiere, white Picotee, 
edged with purple ; Mora Me Ivor, white Picotee, edged with rose, 
beautiful. 


A SUCCESSFUL METHOD OF CULTIVATING THE 
INDIAN AZALEA. 

EX ME. JOHN WEIGHT, OE TABLETON OAEDENS, SALOP. 

By the following mode of treatment I have grown and bloomed this 
beautiful family of plants far superior to any I have seen elsewhere, 
hot excluding even those shown at the London exhibitions. Turfy- 
sandy peat soil, not sifted but chopped, which has been laid in a ridge 
for SIX months, and about a quarter of rich loam, also kept rough, is 
a compost they delight in, using a free drainage. Cai^ must he 
taken not to over-pot them, and tp let the half be hipest at ;the 
centre, and be raised so that the water does not lodge abpqfc the 
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eollar of the plant, or the plant will be very liable to canker gS, 
They should be repotted just before they begin to push in spring ; 
when growing, be frequently syringed over head, and kept in a tempe- 
rature from 50 to 60 degrees. Have a liberal allowance of air and 
light, taking care they are not placed in a cold current^ as it often 
destroys plants so situated, especially in the early spring months. 
When done blooming, about the end of July, place them in the open 
air, where they will be sheltered, not under the drip of trees, but 
where they will have the full afternoon sun. Here they will require 
to be frequently s}’Tinged. At the end of September, having formed 
their blooming buds, they should be taken into the greenhouse, and 
be placed at the back part, near to the glass. Some attention is 
required in forming a plant so as to have a nice leading stem, and to 
be clothed from the edge of the pot to the summit with a regular 
arrangement of blooming shoots. Occasional pinching off the points 
of the leaders or laterals will be necessary to effect the purpose, but 
with such attention any desired form is readily obtained. When 
required to bloom in winter or early in spring, it takes about five or 
six weeks from beginning to push till they are in bloom, and hy 
i*egular introduction a constant succession from Christmas to July 
may be had. 


VALUE OF THE LILAC. 

nv AN OLD AND ABDENT ADMTBEB. 

This old and favourite ornamental deciduous shrub, like the Eose, 
obtains a place wherever trees and flowers will grow. It is especially 
popular with the poor, who have only a small patch of ground, and 
cannot afford time to give much attention to what they grow for their 
pleasure. Like the name of a great man, it finds its way into every 
nook and comer, and is certainly the first to be selected by every 
humble cottager who has taste enough and time enough to cultivate 
a few flowers. The Lilac is one of the hardiest plants grown in 
England. It will withstand our severest winters ; and nothing but 
a continuous cold north or east wind has the least effect upon it. 
But even in such a wind, and during a severe frost, it is but little 
injured, save when exnosed to an incessant current; then, of course, 
like everything else, the Lilac will give way. You may cut it down, 
but it won’t be cut up. I he branches may be killed to the ground, 
but others will rise on the return of fine weather. Then, again, the 
Lilac is one of the very first to bud and blossom in the spring ; and 
it is green long before others of its compeers are well out of their 
winter’s sleep. Like the Buttercups in the meadow, its very appear- 
ance speaks of summer; and associated with the bright yellow 
Laburnum, *its flowers produce a charming effect by the waysides ; 
whether they are the true lilac colour^ rose- white, or what is termed 
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the new^red flowered, and borne in such profusion as to bow down 
their graceful plumes in order that the admirer may inhale more 
easilr the richly perfumed fragrance of their beautiful flowers. 
With all its recommendations, however, its hardy constitution, its 
^aceful habit, and its beautiful flowers, the Lilac, it must be con- 
fessed, has its faults, or rather fault, for it has but one — its tendency 
to push up shoots at the root, which, under certain circumstances, 
make it a mere net for all sorts of passing litter or rubbish. At the 
fall of the leaf, all the other trees and bushes seem as if they would 
make quite a “butt’* of oui* good-natured acquaintance, and keep on 
“shying” their cast-off clothes into its lap— at least so loog as the 
game lasts. Indeed, I have sometimes fancied that its name must 
have some connection with the idea of a “save-all,” a net or trap; 
for it would take me some time to describe all the miscellaneous and 
heterogeneous articles of which it is often made the depository during 
winter. But I do not think such an account would be interesting 
enough, especially as many of the items which I find now and then 
have no possible resemblance to the foundlings of the Excise-office. 
I must protest, however, against planting my old favourite beside the 
railing of squares and other enclosures, where it is so likely to be 
made the receptacle of old shoes, broken bottles, and the lighter 
articles which are “wafted by the early breeze,” in the form of 
tailors* refuse, straw, and leaves. Why should the Lilac be selected 
to form the laughing-stock of every passer-by ? In order that I may 
have the Lilac htishes ornamented with flowers, when their own 
blooming is over, I have planted the JEvergreen Soneymcldes near to 
them, and have the branches entwined amongst those of the Lilac, 
and they bloom over the surface till November. I have also had 
them adorned with Convolvulus major ^ which succeeds well. 


OBSEEVATIONS ON COBB^AS AS WINTEB AND 
EARLY SPEIN& OBNAIVIENTS. 

BY MB. rUEDEBICK WELLS, ASHBIBGE UOUSE, MIBBLBSEX. 

The beautiful Corrcea speciosa I first saw in the fine collection of 
plants in the garden of Count de Vandes, at Bayswater, thirty years 
ago. I soon obtained one and have grown it ever since, considering 
it one of the most neat and beautiful winter and early spring flower- 
ing plants we possess. The species subsequently introduced, and all 
the hybrid varieties that have been raised, and offered for sale at the 
nurseries since that period, I have obtained as soon as I could. I 
now possess tliirty-five different kinds, and have had them for some 
years in fine bloom in my greenhouse or sitting-room window, from the 
beginning of November till May. Their beautiful tubular-formed 
flowers, of varied cofours .producing a pleaamg contrast, rendcGr 1^6 
entire family one of much interest. Severa] years ba<^ 1 eocamencedr 
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lybridizing, with a view to obtain other distinctive varieties between 
the best species I had, as 0. 9peciom pulchella^ and others, and have 
raised a considerable number of varieties, not two of them alike, 
varying either in colour, form, habit, or size. I was much astonished 
with the result, that from ihe same parent there was such a dissijni- 
larity after the process of an artifidm impregnation. It is, however, 
well known that artificial or natural peculiarities can be and are 
transmitted from parent to offspring, in the vegetable as well as in the 
animal kingdom, although we cannot yet and perhaps may never 
be able to account why such constitutional peculiarities are so trans* 
feired* Let us, then, be content with knowing that these pecu- 
liarities do exist ; let us, likewise, multiply and register as many facts 
as bear directly or indirectly on the subject ; and from an accumu- 
lated store of this nature something tangible may yet be deduced 
for future guidance. To know when the stigma is ready for dusting 
with pollen, to extract unripe anthers from an intended female 
parent, is so simple that it might be taught to a child in a few 
minutes ; not so the means by which certain properties may be pro- 
duced, amd ultimately will probably be produced at pleasure, by cross 
fertilization ; say, cross offering with very dwarf and fruitful habits, 
or the reverse ; very luxuriant habit with double flowers, or the con- 
trary ; and many other peculiarities, needless to mention here. Yet 
we have presumptive evidence already that all these states of existence 
aare guided by certain fixed laws, and perhaps depend on the difierent 
states of development of the vital principle in the parents. Any facts 
therefore tending to elucidate such laws or states of development 
cannot but be interesting to the physiologist, and of the greatest use 
to the hybridist. In the attention I have paid to this interesting 
pursuit, I have found that C. ^peeiosa or (7. pulehella may be both 
used for female parents ; either of them may be tried with vi/renB ; 
but clear clean colours in the flowers of this cross cannot be expected, 
the thing being as much a matter of curiosity to ascertain the powers 
of crossuig in this very interesting genus, which, like the Thxchsia, is 
a favourite with every one, Virens and nifa will cross ; but, in this 
case, y>irens alone has been used as the female parent, rtifa being so 
insignificant a flower that it would be likely soon to reduce the flowers 
of Virens in the offspring. Yrom this cross, by breeding in and in, 
as the farmers say, a clear white flowering ofispring may reasonably 
be expected in the third generation ; while, by crossing in and in the 
highest-coloured varieties from speciosa and pulehella, I have obtained 
some deep icrimson flowers. 1 have crossed a pure white seedling 
from virene and ntfa with a deep crimson vari^, and procured clear 
intermediate colours. All the species and varieties I have tried with 
ctfha, and have raised some, but they have not yet bloomed. 

The manner of conducting these experiments may be useful to 
amateurs and young beginners. Take the healthiest plants you can 
procure; and un)^ you have very healthy vigorous plants, go 
cHrectly to the nursery and procure a few of each sort, with plenty 
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of blossom buds ou the strongest leading shoots; this is the 
grand secret of the whole business. A practical gardener may take 
these from the greenhouse, or even cold fraui 69 iuto 75 degrees of 
heat at once ; but those not conversant with the treatment of plants 
would soon kill any plant by such a sudden transition. iVom the 
middle of Pebruary to the end of March is the best time to take the 
plants into the stove. Pinch off aU the leading buds on the lateral 
shoots, but not ou the leading shoots. As soon as the flower ex- 
pands, extract the anthers from the intended female parent ; and next 
day, or as soon as you perceive the pistils gettingj moist, apply the 
pollen, at the same time making two or three slits in the whoxe length 
of the corolla, to let out the sweet secretion often lodging on the 
germen. See that the decaying corolla does not damp off tne style, 
which ought to be preserved tiU it dries off itself. As soon as you 
perceive the germen swelling, stop the leading shoots. Apply all 
safe stimulants till the seeds are ripe, but do not let the plant expend 
its energies in the production of young wood. Pinch off every bud 
as it offers to expand. Keep the plant or plants as near the glass as 
possible all the time, and sow the seeds as soon as ripe. Seedlings 
produced in the greenhouse will not be near so vigorous as those in 
the stove, and their being originated in heat does not alter their 
hardiness in the least. 


CULTIVATION OP THE RANUNCULUS. 

BY AN AMATEUB. 

PiNDiNO that the Ranunculus, comparatively speaking, has little or 
nothing said or written to encourage its growth, or sing its justly 
deserved praise, I trust that a few lines in your Magazine will prove 
useful to somebody. 

Which of all Flora’s gems can compare with k? True, some 
prefer flour of oats, and some of barley, but most of finest wheait, 
to all creation’s whilst others quite as lustily cry with Dr. 

Johnson, of all the garden flowers^ the caulijlower for me. Now, if I 
might choose in wide creation’s round, with leave to take but one, the 
flower tliafc gives a smile to the cotter’s fireside, when the cares and 
toils of day are over, would be mine. 

But to return again to Flora’s garland. How just the. remark, what 
so graceful as the Fuchsia, or so gay as the Q'eramum ? nay, what so 
chaste as the Auricula, or what so lovely as the Rose ? and most 
all magnificent, the Dahlia ? Qualities and names have been assimed 
to others, as sweetness and humility to the Violet ; whilst the 
Queen of the Garden has been justly given to the Tnlip. But whdt,, 
shall we ask, has been reserved for the subject of this paper, that" 
cannot with equal propriety be assigned to any other?— moat cer- 
tainly symmetry. The Ranuuculus, for syium^ry, truly' 
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every other flower, and, doubtless, gives us the true idea of form in 
eve^ double flower. 

]Now if, after I and many of my neighbours had given up grow- 
ing the Eanunculus tor some years, in consequence of repeated 
failures, I give a description of a small plot and the treatment of 
them, and some of your readers should be induced to rive them a 
second trial, and succeed, as I have done, I am sure they will bo 
highly gratified. 

Before doing this, I may here say that the Eanunculus, Anemone, 
and Iris were grown by me, with considerable success, more than 
thirty years ago. Those being the favourites of my youth, great 
6are I took of them, and often were they admired, and I dare say 
Justly so, but never bad I anything like, nor ever have I seen any- 
thing like the batch I wish to describe to you, giving you the treat- 
ment, which I consider the entire cause of their uncommon vigour 
and beauty. 

Last autumn, writing to my friend Mr. Lightbody on business 
matters, he offered me some of his fine Banunculuses. I said to him 
that myself, with many other persons, had given them up entirely, it 
being so difficult to get a fine bloom. In his reply, he said that he 
would make it a very easy thing, if I would attend to the following 
directions, which were very simple and very kindly given. Those 
directions being quite Tree from any perplexing nostrums, I at once 
agreed that he should send me a few of the very best he had. Those 
I soon received, forty in number, according to his catalogue price, 
amounted to nearly eight pounds. 

But what were the accompanying directions ? As near as I can 
recollect, they were these ; — “The Eanunculu smust have something to 
live upon. In the autumn, I throw out a trench, from one foot to 
eighteen inches, according to the depth of the soil, putting at the 
bottom some well-rotted cow-dung or old hotbed manure, filling it 
up again with the same soil. In the month of February, rake it very 
fine, plant exactly an inch and a half deep, destroy all weeds and 
vermin, press the soil firmly about the necks of the plants, and I have 
no doubt you will have what will gratify you. One of the most 
important things to be attended to is not to let the roots remain in 
the ground after the foliage has changed colour. If you want any 
other information, I shall be most happy to give it you.** Being 
then in possession of those valuables, I thought I must once more 
try my skill: I therefore made choice of a bed two yards from a 
south wall, throwing out the soil as directed, and collecting a few 
baskets of well-seasoned dung from a cow pasture, I put it at the 
bottom, sixteen or eighteen inches below the surface, covering it up 
with the soil thrown out. In the month of February I made the 
surface fine and even, by raking the soil ; I then drew off the soil to 
the depth of an inch and a half or two inches, marking the place 
\yhero each root should be planted by putting down a smm pinch of 
silver sand, in which I inserted each root ; and now, in order to carry 
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out the directions given me, and that I might not cover them over 
much, or too little, I stuck in a few pegs, leaving just two inches out 
of the ground, so that I might cover them very exactly, and when the 
soil had settled they would be just an inch and a half deep. 

Thinking that Ranunculuses often suffered from droughty weather, 

I tried to obviate this by setting up a thin screen of branches, six or 
eight feet high, on the south side of the bed, partially to break the 
rays of the sun, but not altogether to exclude them. This done, 
they lay still for some weeks, when all came up, except K'o. 1, which, 
like the bubbles on the river after which it is named, had glided for ever 
out of being. The weather now being dry, I occasionally sprinkled 
them over with water ; and being fairly up, in order to compress the 
soil around the necks of the plants, I carefully walked through and 
through. Under this treatment they grew most luxuriantly, raising 
my expectations every time I inspected them, especially as all who 
saw them declared they never beheld such plants. At length they 
nearly all came into bloom; but now comes my task of giving a 
correct description of their beauty and growth. 

Mr. and Mrs, Archibald Johnson were amongst the giants of the 
bed, most beautifully formed and sweetly marked ; Archibald looking 
over the head of his fair lady full four inches, she having raised her 
lovely face no less than seventeen inches hmh. Those are gems of 
the first water. Near by were the lovely Jeifhie Beans and Nydia^ 
with delicate red edging, on pale yellow ground, rising to the height 
of seventeen or eighteen inches. Roxalana, quite as stately, very 
large and showy, but not quite so chaste as those above. Petrel, 
seventeen inches high — certainly more like an eagle, with gold- tipped 
wings, rising to meet the sun, than a bird of storm — was brilliant 
yellow, tipped with red, of the finest form. Belican, rising to the 
same height, exquisite in form, with a clear rose edge, on white 
ground. Phroine, William Bradshaw, Ahoukvr, Zehina, Cyra, Prince 
of Wales, and Commodore I^apier, with Thomas Hood and Little Nell, 
all attained to fifteen inches, and formed an assemblage of beauty 
rarely equalled. Lifey, Sultana, Belphos, Ashwelthorpe, Baritola, 
and Hon, Robert Wilson fell an inch lower than the above group, 
still they were equally beautiful. Philomel, Charybdis, and Claudicma, 
beautiful, especially the last, were thirteen inches. Emily, Br. 
Homer, and the lovely Anne Hathaway were one foot. And now, to 
end this lon^, and, I am afraid, tedious description, I shall just notice 
the lowest, rising only to eight inches here — Mackenzie, the author of 
“ The Man of Feeling,” seeming to stoop to those chaste, lofty, and 
beautiful personages around him, to adore and admire. I may just 
add, that although the flowers were not very much larger than usual, 
there were those amongst them of the finest form and colour, from 
two to three inches over, while some had stems a quarter of an inch 
or more thick. 

Now, if by this account of niy little plot of Ranunculuses, and the 
simple directions here given, I induce some one to ‘adc^t the plan 
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a4d succeed as well as 1 have done, I shall consider my time not 
entirely lost. Here it may be well to state, for the convenience of 
those who may wish to obtain a collection ot roots to begin with, 
that Mr. Carey Tyso, of Wallingford, and Mr. Jjightbody, ot Falkirk, 
from whom priced catalogues may be had, are amongst the hest 
^jvtoers in the kingdom. 


ON THE CELTUEE OF ACHIIMENES. 

EY MB. CHABLES SHABPE, WESTOVEB LODGE, HEBEIOBD. 

Few plants are more beautiful than these, or will better repay careful 
attention and management. In order to obtain fine bushy specimens, 
the following treatment has been found useful. A box, or cutting- 
pan, is prepared, by filling three parts of it with a compost of equal 
parts of loam and leaf-mould, on which the roots are laid, and 
covered two inches in depth with the same compost. These startings 
are in January, for May and June blooming; in March, for July, 
August, and September blooming ; and in the latter end of Jfhy, A. 
cocoinea^ A. rosea^ A, elegans^ and A, pedmiculata for December and 
January, Entil the shoots have appeared above the surface they 
must be kept moderately dry. When the plants are about two inches 
high, raise them from the box or pan in which they were started, and 
put them in their flowering pans, leaving a space of two inches 
between each plant, and using the same compost as recommended 
above, enriched by the addition of one-fourth part of old mushroom- 
bed dung, which w^ill help to meet the great demand on the soil while 
the plants are in bloom, and by increasing the porosity of the soil, will 
prevent water from stagnating in the pans in the early stages of their 
growth. Too much care cannot be exercised in watering when the 
plants are in their infancy ; if the morning’s sunshine catch a leaf in 
a moist state, either from vapour or careless use of the watering-pot, 
in a few minutes it will become browm and crumple up, and be mate- 
rially injured, if not destroyed. I have frequently had to carry the 
plants from the front to some shady place in the back of the pine-pits, 
when the atmosphere of the pit was loaded with moisture. Later in 
the season there is little danger of their suffering. A gentle syiiiig- 
ing in the afternoon, with copious waterings of liquid manure at 
least twice a week, when they show bloom, will add to their vigour, 
enrich the colour of the blooms, and prolong the flowering season. 
When the plants have taken to their new quarters, pinch the centre 
out of each leader ; they will then break out with a fine array of 
moderately strong laterals. One pinching I find sufficient for A, 
cocemea and species of a similar habit; twice for A, gremdiflora, 
longiflora^ and those of a like semi-bushy habit, whilst the straggling 
nature of A, pedunculata requires three or four pinchings to form a 
dwarf bushy j^nt. Let staking be proceeded with early ; for if the 
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shoota once get out of order, half thedr number will be disjointed in 
raising them to their proper position. The stakes should be left at 
least nine inches above the plant, to tack the stems to, in their up- 
ward flowering progress. 


ON THE CULTURE OF THE ANEMONE. 

BV A COTOTEY FLORIST IN NOBTHAMPTONSHIBB. 

The cultivation of this desirable flower approaches closely to that ol* 
the Ranunculus. If grown as an ordina^ garden flower, seedlings 
will be found the most desirable, as they will ultimately prove the least 
troublesome, and most certain to produce an abimdance of bloom — 
the only drawback being a deficiency of double flowers, which* in my 
opinion, is more than made up by the greater certainty, and immense 
supply of bloom. The named double varieties require more attention. 
The soil should be prepared with some degree of care, both as regards 
the quality and proper preparation before planting. A fresh, rich, 
loamy soil, inclined to a sandy quality, is the best suited for the pur- 
pose. . The bed should be dug full eighteen inches deep, being fre- 
quently turned, that it may be thoroughly sweet and fit to receive the 
roots. This is a most important point, and should be particularly 
attended to ; for if the soil is foul, a failure will surely be the con- 
sequence. It is far better to defer planting for a week, or even a 
fortnight, than risk planting in impure soil. When the latter is in 
proper condition for use, it should be levelled, and about five or six 
mcnes being thrown off the top, add a layer of decomposed cow- 
manure, of about four inches, and stir the latter in with the 
sweetened soil four or five inches in depth. This done, cover it 
with the soil thrown off, and leave it to settle for a day or two, wh^ 
it may be raked. Draw off the large stones and coarser parts of the 
soil, and reduce the bed to an even surface ready for planting ; first 
marking it out in rows, about five or six inches distance ea<m w«gr. 
Proceed bv planting the roots two inches deep, taking care that the 
eyes are placed upwards, which, by a little careful examination, will 
easily be discovered, for there are generally a few of the small fibres 
left on the under side of the roots, which will prove a guide to the 
inexperienced. A^en the roots are all planted, carefully draw the 
earth over them with the back of a rake, and be sure they are all 
safely covered. The time of planting for an early bloom is about the 
middle of September. These will flower at the beginning of April, 
and will contiiiue in flower for three weeks and upwards. If the 
season be favourable for a second course of bloom, a plantation 
should be made near the middle of October, or towards the latter 
end. These will succeed the former ; and if some roots be kept in 
reserve, and be planted in January or February, taking the oppor- 
tunity of fine weather in either month, as it may happen, they will 
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succeed the second plantation, and thus afford a continuance of 
flowers for nearly two months. 


ON THE TERM “NATURAL,” AS APPLIED TO 
IMPROVEMENTS IN LANDSCAPE. 

BV A NOBTH-COTJNTEY LANDSCAPE GABDENEB. 

As one of the essential qualities of beauty in landscape, the natural- 
71688 of its appearance deserves particular attention. One is often 
questioned respecting the meaning of the word natural as applied to 
rural improvements, and I therefore attempt to give a satisfactory 
answer. Why, of two places, on which equal amounts of labour and 
art have been bestowed, one should have a natural and the other an 
artificial look, we cannot always readily explain. If one is stiff and 
formal, the other easy and graceful, and they differ in no other respects, 
we should say that it is the formality of the one and the gracefulness 
of the other that cause the difference in their expression. But there 
are scenes laid out without any stiffness or formality, which are far 
from having a natural look, making it manifest that if formality bo 
one of the evidences of art, the opposite of thfs quality may not 
always conceal it. 

We should say of the gravelled walks of a highly decorated par- 
terre, how great soever the irregularity of their curvilinear directions, 
that they do not look natural ; but we say the contrary of a field- 
path, that winds around the sides of hills, along the edges of ponds 
and meres, pursuing an irregular course through the vines and shrub- 
bery of the pastures. They are both the work of art ; but the one 
exhibits evidences of design, while the other is plainly the chance 
work of men and animals, who have trodden down the herbage while 
travelling the most convenient course to a certain point. It might 
be said that the irregularity, or graceful serpentine course of the 
field-path, and the geometrical configurations of the gravelled walks 
in the parterre, cause the difference in their expression. Yet a par- 
terre may be laid out in the most irregular manner, and the field- 
path may be nearly straight, when passing over a level ground, still 
the case is not changed. The evidence of some special design would 
always be apparent in the gravelled walks of the flower garden and 
absent in the field-patli. 

A loose stone wall is as strictly an artificial object as a board fence. 
Nature, in both cases, provided the materials ; and if the former has 
the appearance of being more natural than the latter, the explanation 
is that the materials of the stone wall are not of an artificial shape, 
but simply piled up into an artificial collection, while those of the 
board fence are entirely artificial in their shape. The board fence 
therefore exhibits to the sight inore. palpable evidences of art .and; 
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design than the stone wall. Hence the latter, compared with the 
former, is less calcidated to mar the naturalness ch the prospect. 
But if an object exhibit evidences of design, while it harmonizes 
with the general appearance of nature, it seems more natural than 
it would 3* it were wanting in such harmony. A naked hoard fence 
would, on this account, seem more natural than one that is painted, 
especially if the point be white, or of any glowing colour. A coat of 
white paint carries it one remove further from nature, and presents 
to the eye an additional palpable evidence of design. On this prin- 
ciple we may account mr the greater picturesque effect of rustic 
fences, or such as are made of the rude materials of the forest, which, 
though put together with neatness and skill, exhibit no evidence of 
complicated art or extravagant coat. Such a fence never can be made 
to harmonize with a costly villa, or with any buildings which are 
highly finished and ostentatious in their external appearance. As 
well might one of our fashionable ladies hope to pass for a shep- 
herdess, by taldng a crook in her hands and adding to her costly 
gear a few green oak leaves. 

As the evidences of art and design are calculated to injure the 
natural appearance of a landscape, the same effects are produced by 
the evidences of cost. A landscape beautifully decorated, in harmony 
with the general aspect of nature, may have been laid out at a very 
great expense, yet if the taste and ingenuity of the artist have con- 
cealed the palpable evidences of cost, the whole scene appears to the 
beholder to be one of those lovely places on which Nature has lavished 
an extraordinary portion of her favours. This art I conceive to be 
the true secret of successful landscape gardening, — as the perfection 
of eloquence consists in the attainment of the highest graces of com- 
position, combined with a charming simplicity, that makes the whole 
seem to be the extemporaneous outpouring of the mind. The 
designer of landscapes has attained the perfection of his science in 
proportion as he has learned to conceal the marks of cost and design, 
while adding to them all those charms which affect the visitor with 
the highest emotions of pleasure. 

Hence it happens that landscape gardens so often fail in producing 
that agreeable effect on the mind of the beholder, which he derives 
from the sight of another similar place covered with a spontaneous 
growth of trees and shrubbery. The proofs of the lavishment of a 
great deal of money, in spite of the absence of straight lines and 
formal arrangements, are too apparent in the clean gravelled walks, 
in the clearance of wild shrubbery under the trees, and in the general 
symptoms of expensive labour, exhibited in a thousand different ways. 
One might say that everything about it is perfectly natural, because 
the trees and other vegetation are the indigenous growth of the 
place, and in the very spot where Nature herself had planted them. 
1 admit that everything seen there is natural ; but the absehoe of 
other things which have been cleared away for the sake of elegance, 
destroys this desirable effect. The Yery efforts which have been made 
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to gi’Ke it a natural oxpresaion, if misdirected, may produce the oppo* 
site. A wealthy man cannot tolerate the growth of anything in his 
grounds that would seem to convey the impression of a wont of 
neatness. Actuated by this spirit, he would root up, if requisite, 
thousands of native trees or shrubs, which, in their tangled confusion, 
are so pleasing to the sight about a rustic residence. By so doing, 
he exhibits in the aspect of his grounds the evidence of much ex- 
pensive labour. The very neatness of their appearance mars their 
picturesque effects. No man who visits his place can fail to observe 
what is often termed an aristocratic expression, or the evidence, in 
one way or another, of a great deal of cost. 

Let this landscape garden suddenly become the property of a less 
wealthy proprietor Imving but very limited means, and who will 
perhaps perform the labour part with little foreign assistance, and if 
there was no geometrical precision in laying out the walks and plant- 
ing the trees, the place quickly recovers the naturalness of its appear- 
ance. The wild rose and the sweet fern reappear on the sides ot the 
liills, and the rocky places are again overgrown with blackberry vines, 
or the low heaths. The sloe-bush springs up, and the thrush and the 
blackbird build their nest in the forks of the branches. Along the 
sides of the fences too the wild roses are seen again, with an under- 
growth of other interesting low shrubs, and mixed with the green- 
sward, in their season, you behold a crowd of wild anemones, stitch- 
worts, buttercups, and wild geraniums. 

The old gravelled walks have almost entirely disappeared, the grass 
has grown over them, and perhaps the ruts of the farmers* cartwheels, 
and the middle path made by the feet of men and horses, are all that 
remain of the ancient aristocratic walk. The grandeur of the old 
park is increased by the more ancient appearance of the trees, and 
the evidences of former expense and human labour are buried beneath 
an undergrowth of miscellaneous wild low trees and shrubs. The 
natural appearance of the grounds is at length fully restored ; and 
their general aspect would, I believe, affect the minds of the majority 
of spectators more agreeably than when the small estate was in the 
most improved condition, in the hands of a wealthy owner. 

It is not my aim to depreciate elegance, neatness, or grandeur ; 
neither do I wish to recommend about a gentleman’s estate the 
Tusticity of a farm in the woods. A perfect naturalness is not attain- 
able consiatentiy wdtli other indispensable designs. But were the 
wealthy owner of a place, like the one above described, guided by a 
desire to preserve in his grounds that simplicity w^hich pervades all 
the works of Nature, he might easily have accomplished his purpose 
without any sacrifice of neatness or elegance, we should caremlly 
didtinguish between the elegaint and finical. But a man of ample 
wealth often allows his vanity to control his taste. If he resolves to 
make a landscape, garden that shall harmonize with the beauty of 
nature, his ambition to advertise on the face of it the expense he 
has lavished upon it spoils the whole efiect. If his pecuniary means 
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had been more limited he might have aooomplidmd a better work* In 
his efforts to avoid the appearance of rustunty he has mansed the 
&ce of Nature, either by decorating her with ornaments that do not 
belong io her, or by depriving her of some of those natural rin^^ete 
which alw^s adorn her face when you see her in company witii 
farmers and rustics. 

An appearance of rusticity in any grounds, combined with, neat- 
ness and beauty, is more pleasing than an equal degree of natural- 
ness combined with the evidence of great cost. In these remarks I 
am not aiming to build up a theory. It is my object, by analys- 
ing the different emotions which are felt on beholaing different scenes 
of combined nature and art, to ascertain their character and origin. 
If we can tell why men are pleased with one scene and displewied 
with another, we have, to a certain eictent, acquired a knowledge of 
the principles of taste ; and when employed in improving the face of 
Nature, we should not be guilty of those common errors, by which the 
beauty of a landscape is often destroyed. The exhibition of pride has 
been fatal, in himdreds of instances, to the picturesque effects of some 
magnificent grounds. Nothing is more difficult than to lay out a 
great expense on a tract of land, already moderately wooded, without 
injuring that beauty which originally belonged to it. There are more 
places ruined by expense than by neglect, on account of the scarcity, 
on the one hand, of that species of judgment which should belong to 
an improver of grounds, and the liberality of Nature, on the other 
hand, in raising up her bounties whenever she is left to act with per- 
fect freedom. 

(2b he continued,) 


INSTEIJCTIONS POE PEESEEVING PLANTS. 

BY LADY B. F — E. 

It is unnecessary to enumerate all the advantages resulting from the 
possession of a collection of preserved plants, as they can be fully 
appreciated only by a person who has made considerable progress in 
the study of botany. But the beginner requires to be iSbrmed, 
that nothing can more materially aid him in his endeavours to be- 
come familiar with the objects which vegetation presents to his view 
than such a collection, to which he can at all tmies refer, either for 
refreshing his memory or for instituting a more minute examination 
than he had previously made. Plants are genera^ preserved by 
dmng, and a coHection of this kind is called a Mbrtus skcus, ov 
Merharium, ^ Various methods are in use for drying plants, but . the 
following being among the most simple and efficacious, and ,atibj;vded 
with Httle difficulty, is here preferred. / 

The articles necessary for the acoimplishment of the .bt|ect m 
view are— a quantity of smooth, soft paper, of large size (sixteen quires 
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porliftpB^ ; eiglit boards of the same size, about an inch thicks of hard 
wood ; four iron weights, or pieces of lead, two of them about forty 
pounds weight, the others half that amount ; or, in place of these 
weights, a number of clean bricks may be^ used, or, in short, any 
heavy bodies of convenient form. Along with these articles, a bota* 
nical box is necessary. This box is made of tin, and varies in size, 
from nine inches to two feet in length, according to the taste and 
avidity of the collector. 

In gathering plants for this piu*pose, such as are smaller than the 
size of the paper are to be taken up roots and all. In many cases, 
portions only of plants can be preserved, on account of their size, and 
then the most essential parts are to be selected, including always the 
flowers. Plants to be preserved are to be gathered in dry weather, 
and immediately deposited in the tin box, which prevents their be- 
coming shrivelled by evaporation. If gathered in wet weather, they 
must be laid out for some time on a table or elsewhere, to undergo a 
partial drying. When roots have been taken up along with the 
stems, they ought to be first washed, and then exposed for some time 
to the air. 

Let us now suppose that a dozen specimens are procured. Over 
one of the boards lay two or three sheets of the paper, on the upper- 
most of which spread out the plant to be dried, unfolding its various 
parts, not, however, so as to injure its natural appearance. A few of 
the flowers and leaves ought to be laid out with particular care. Over 
this specimen lay half a dozen sheets of paper,* on the uppermost of 
which lay another plant as before, and so on successively, until the 
whole are disposed of. A few sheets are then laid upon the last, and 
a board placed over all. 

Plants, viewed with reference to drying, may be divided into two 
classes, the one comprehending those which being thin, soft, and 
flexible, require little pressure to reduce them to a level, the other 
including such as being stiff and thick require much pressure. Sup- 
posing the above plants to have been of the first class, we lay upon 
the upper board one of the smaller weights. A series of more stub- 
born specimens being, in like manner, placed between other two 
boards, we lay one of the larger weights upon them. 

Should more specimens be collected next day, they are disposed 
of in the same manner ; and thus successively. " At the end of three 
days generally, the plants first laid in are to be taken out, together 
with the paper about them. They are to be laid in fresh paper, three 
or four sheets being placed between every two plants, and the whole 
put between two boards, with a weight over them. The second series . 
18 similarly treated next day, and so on. The paper from which the 
plants have been removed is to be dried for future use. 

There will thus be four sets of plants ; two in the first stage of 
drying, and two in the second stage. The plants of the second stage 
sets should be taken out about three days after they have been de- 
posited, and after dry paper has *been put about them, returned to 
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their places. The paper may thus be shifted until the plants be pep* 
fectly dry, when they are finally removed. Each plant is then placed 
in a sheet of dry paper, and along with it is deposited a slip of paper, 
on which are written the name of the plant, the place m which it 
was gathered, the time of gathering, the soil, and such other circum- 
stances as may tend to elucidate the history of the species. Thus 
prepared, the plants are packed up in bundles, which gradually en* 
large their dimensions, or increase in number till the end of the 
season. 

Having in this manner arranged a certain number of plants, the 
collector has now to rearrange them. For this purpose he has to pro- 
cure a quantity of good stout writing or printing paper of large size, 
folded into folio, which is to be stitched in coloured covers, making 
fasciculi of five or six sheets each. A quantity of fine large post or 
other writing paper, in half sheets, folio size, cut round the edges, is 
also to be at hand. Let a number of narrow slips of difierent lengths 
be cut from a piece of the same paper, and let some prepared 
isinglass or dissolved gum be in readiness, together with a camel-hair 
pencil. Take a dried plant, lay it upon a leaf of the fine cut paper, 
then fasten it down by means of a few of the slips, to which isinglass 
or gum has been applied, laid across the stem and some of the 
bi*anches. Two or three slips are generally sufficient for a plant or 
specimen. In this manner all the dried plants destined to form part 
of the herbarium are treated. Write the name of each species on the 
top of the leaf, and transcribe the notice respecting the place in 
which it was gathered, etc., at the bottom. Then arrange the plant 
according to system, and lay one between every two pages of the fes- 
ciculi. The fasciculi are formed into bundles, by being laid alter- 
nately up and down upon each other, as they do not lie conveniently 
when the heads of the plants are all at the top of the bundle, because 
the stalks and roots are thicker than the flowers. Those bundles, 
consisting each of ten fasciculi, may be covered by pieces of paste- 
board tied by strings. The collection is kept on the shelves of a 
cabinet, or in a chest. To prevent the attacks of insects, it is neces- 
sary to keep beside it a piece of sponge soaked full of rectified oil of 
turpentine; and to ensure it against decay from damp, it ought 
to be kept in a dry and well-ventilated place. 

The above is an orderly method of forming a herbarium; but 
many other expedients are resorted to. Most plants dry sufficiently 
well between the leaves of old books, and many collectors save them- 
selves the trouble of forming a neat collection, by huddling up their 
specimens in the least expensive or laborious manner. 

Another method of putting up dried plants is the following ; — ^The 
specimens are fastened to leaves of stout paper of uniform size ; the 
species are then arranged in order, and all those of the same genua 
are placed within one or more sheets of paper, on the outside of 
w hich the generic name is written. The generic fasciculi are then 
collected into bundles, on which are written the names of the dasses 
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aad orders. Some persons keep their specimens loose, within sheets 
of paper. This method is the most convenient for the minute ex- 
amination of the plants, but has disadvantages which render it inex- 
pedient in ordinary cases. 


YILMOEIN ON THE EORMATION OF EACE8, VAEIETIES, 
AND HTBEIDS IN PLANTS. 

BY W. H. MT7EEAY, N. B. 

M. ViLMOEiN is well known to be more than ordinarily competent to 
spe^ upon this question, both from practical acquaintance with th(' 
subject, and study of the theoretical question. His observations and 
experiments form a continuation of those of his father, and dat(‘ 
from half a century back. In the Mevue Horticole I have explained 
my view's, and they are well deserving of the attention both of the* 
scientific man and of the practical cultivator. The following frag- 
ments, selected from his essay, and accompanied with a few notes, 
were published by M. Alphonse Decandolle, in the Bihliotheque Uni- 
verselle de Genhe,fov August, 1852: — “Eaces;** i, e,, modifica- 
tions of the species perpetuated by seed. — “ If w'e reflect on what is 
occurring in a seed just sown, and about to give birth to a new indi- 
vidual, we may regard it as attracted— as regards the characters which 
the nascent plant is to possess — by tw'o distinct and opposite forces 
(the word force is only used here in a comparative sense, and to 
render more clear the effects which we have to describe. It will be 
readil}^ imagined that the cause — probably very complex— which pro- 
duces these, cannot be classed witli a force capable of direction and 
measurement, such as is understood by geometricians). These two 
forces, which act in contraiy directions, and from the equilibrium oi 
which results the fixity of the species, may thus be conceived ; the* 
first or centripetal force, is the result of the law of resemblance 
between children and parents^ or atavism ; the result of its action is 
to restrain wnithin the limits assigned to the species the aberrations 
produced by the other force.” The author here takes the word 
atavism in a wider sense than is commonly adopted, and departs from 
the sense indicated by the Latin word atavi, mrefathers. The term 
atavism is applied to the resemblance of individuals — not to their 
parents in the first degree, but to ancestors of more distant connec- 
tion {Decandolle ; Physioloaie Vegetale, vol. ii. p. 737). However, M. 
Vilmorin soon returns to the common meaning of the word (Alph. 
Decandolle) . The second or centrifugal force, resulting from the law 
cf individual differences^ or of idiosyncrasy^ causes each of the indivi- 
composing a species, supposing them even bom from a single 
individual or couple, to present difficulties which constitute its pecu- 
liw physiognomy, and produce that (f^finite variety in unity which 
characterises the works of the Creator.; For the sake of simplicity, 
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we have just supposed atavism to constitute a single force ; but when 
we reflect on it, we see that it presents rather a coUection of forces 
^ting pretby nearly in the same direction, and is composed of the 
influence or individual attraction of all the ancestors. Now, to faci- 
litate the comprehension of this force, we must first consider abstract- 
edly the form of resemblance to the mass of ancestors, which may 
be regarded as the attraction of the type of the species, and for which 
we shall reserve the name of atavism ; then we must consider sepa- 
rately, and in a more special manner, the attraction or form of resem- 
blance to the actual parent, which, less powerful, but acting at a 
smaller distance, tends to perpetuate in the progeny the characters 
peculiar to the immediate parent. So long as the parent has not 
departed in a material degree from the type of the species, the two 
forces act parallelly, and are blended ; and the variations which may 
follow in such a case, through the law of idiosyncrasy, may present 
themselves indefinitely in all directions, without^exhibiting a peculiar 
leaning to any one. It is different when the actual parent has varied 
in a marked manner from the type ; the force of resemblance to the 
actual parent then becomes combined with that of the individual 
variations, and the result is an excess of deviation in the direction of 
the resultant of these two combined forces ; or, if it be preferred, 
the individual variations will then radiate, not round the common 
centre of the type, but round a point situated on the line which 
separates the type from the variety first obtained. Abandoned to 
nature, individual variations almost always perish in the superabun- 
dant mass of individuals which are unceasingly undergoing destruc- 
tion. Hence the fixity of natural species. But when collected by 
man, these variations are protected, their descendants become multi- 
plied ; obeying, then, the more complex laws which govern them, they 
produce their numerous modifications, which man has been able to 
fix for his own service. It is thus also that the influence of man, in 
exclusively choosing modified individuals to multiply the progeny, 
supplies a counterbalance in his constant efforts to the equally con- 
stant force of atavism, and thus succeeds in emancipating or fixing 
modified races. Erom the preceding considerations it will be evident 
that one of the points, which we regard as most essential, consists in 
combating, as efficiently as possible, the force which we have called 
atavism. Now this force, less direct in a manner than that of resem- 
blance to the immediate parent, may perhaps act with great persist- 
ence. If I might use another comparison, borrowed from the laws of 
mechanics, I would say that on account of the distance of its point 
of origin, its decrease takes place in an almost imperceptible measure, 
in the course of the small number of generations on which man can 
exercise influence; while the decrease of the other force (that of 
resemblance to the actual parent) goes on in geometrical progression. 
I have therefore been led to set up a theory, which, however, I only 
present here now with extreme hesitation, on the subject of the 
course to be pursued in endeavouring to obtain varieties ^m a plant 
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not yet subjected to modification. To obtain from a plant not yel 
modified varieties of a kind determined beforehand, I first apply my- 
self to producing variation in any direction, selecting for the repro- 
ducer not that one of the accidental varieties which approaches 
nearest to the fbnn I wish to obtain, but simply that which difiers 
most from the type. In the second generation the same care M'ould 
l(‘ad me to choose a deviation the neatest possible at first, then tlie 
most difierent from that which 1 should have chosen in the first 
place. The necessary result of following this course through several 
generations is an extreme tendency to vary in the product thus 
obtained. A further result — and this is the principal point in my 
opiiiion^is, that the force of atavism, exercised across very divergent 
influences, will have lost a great portion of its power ; or, if I may 
again have recourse to that comparison, will act in a broken, instead 
of a straight and continuous line. It is only after having attained 
this result, which I shall call, it* I may use the word, “ destroy ing the 
polarity of the plant” (aff^olervs the word used), “that we should 
commence the pursuit of the variations approaching the form which 
we wish to obtain — a pursuit which will be facilitated by the enor- 
mously increased number of variations produced by the foregoing 
proceedings. We must then avoid variations which may present 
themselves, with the same care as w’e sought them at first, in order 
to give to the race we are endeavouring to form constancy of habit, 
which will be so much the easier to obtain, that the atavism — that 
incessant cause of destruction of the races of human creation — will 
have been weakened, by the intermediate links through which we 
have forced it, to exercise its influence. It will be seen, then, that 
in our view there are two very distinct phases in the pursuit of 
varieties — phases during which the courses to be followed arc 
diametrically opposite. Up to the present time the first has been 
completely abandoned to what are called sports of nature ; and the 
care of horticulturists has been limited to propagating and fixing 
accidental varieties. Perhaps it will appear ‘premature to advance 
that this first phase may be subjected, equally with the second, to 
the influence of man. Nevertheless, the mets which have led me to 
this opinion are now sufficiently numerous to allow me a well-grounded 
hope of being able, before long, to show examples of the application 
of this method. Por some time past there has been an appearance 
of proceeding in this direction, in the recommendation of artificial 
fertilization, for impressing on a type previously invariable a first 
modification, which may tend to a large number of .otters ; but this 
plan has been applied most erroneously hitherto rather to varieties 
than to species. It seems requisite here to enter into certain special 
details, in order to ^der comprehensible the idea I entertain of the 
part which hybridiiy may play in the creation of varieties. The 
number of plmts really hybrids, or results of the crossed fertilization 
of two distinct species^ is exceedingly limited ; and even their exist- 
ence is denied by some physiologic who refuse to their mules the 
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power of reproducing by seeds. At the same time, certain sets or 
varieties in actual cultivation have, in my opinion, an evident hybrid 
origin. We may imagine in this case that the hybridation has only 
acted in the direction of destroying the polarity ” (affvlhnent), “ and 
that the varieties to which they may give birth will only constitute 
distinct races, through a certam number of generations. As to the 
cmstom of fertilization crossed between vcmeties, they enter into the 
same mode of action, considerably increasing tlie extent of variation 
in the varieties already not very stable by themselves. It is to this 
class that belong the enormous quantity of hybrids with which florists 
lill their catalogues. Multiplied by divisions, their varieties form 
for them the source of interesting operations ; and their excessive 
v'ariability then becomes an advantage, since each sowing of their 
seeds produces new forms, calculated to satisfy the incessant desire 
for novelties of this kind manifested by amateurs.’* 


NOTES ON NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

1. Amphicome Ebiodi. Syn. Incarvillea HJrnodi, Nat. OrJ. 
Bignoniaoaa. This very handsome flowering plant is a native of 
Einodi, in Northern India, where it was discovered growing upon the 
mountains on the Suen range of hills. Many of our readers know 
the pretty AmpTiicome arguta — the A. JEmodi is much handsomer. It 
is a perennial^ the stems dying down annually. It grows from one 
foot to one and a half high. The neat foliage resembles that of the 
garden Burnet^ but more robust. The flowers are produced in 
terminal heads, at first corymbose, but afterwards racemose. Each 
blossom is funnel bell-shaped, the tubufar part about three parts of 
an inch wide, and an inch and a quarter long ; the five-parted flat 
limb (front of flower) is about two inches across. The tube is 
orange, the limb a rosy peach colour, and being produced in profusion, 
it is very showy and handsome. Seeds oi this beautiful plant 
were sent to the Royal Q-ardens at Kew by Major Yicary, and a 
plant bloomed 'there in October last; it had been kept in a cool 
frame. {JEig. in Bot. Mjag, 4890.) 

2. Cjelootne speciosa (the showy). Nat.'Ord. Orchidece. — Mr. 
Thomas Lobb sent this fine species from Java to Messrs. Veitch 
several years ago. It is a free-growing and free-flowering stove plant. 
Each flower-st^k rises from four to six inches high, bearing one or 
two very large drooping flowers. Sepals and petals long, rather 
narrow, of a pale olive-green colour. lAp very la^e, two and a half 
inches lon^ and one and a half broad; ground-colour principally 
yellow, variously tinged, blotched, and veined with rich blood-red or 
pitch colour; the broad terminating portion is white. A very 
interesting species. ( in Bot. Mag. 4889.) 

8. CoRDiA STTPEBBA. Nat. Ord. Boragine ^. — ^A stove shrub, grow- 
ing two to three feet high ; leaves six to eight inches long and three 
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broad. The flowers are produced in terminal cymous heads, white tinged 
with yellow. Each blossom funnel bell-shaped, large ; tube an inch and 
a half long, limb two and a half broad. Each terminal head has 
about twentyblossoms. (JFig» in JBot, Mag. 4888.) 

4. Delphinium cabdinale {ScarleUflovoered Larkspur). Nat. 
Ord. ItanunculacecB. Our gardens have long been adorned with hlue^ 
white, purple coloured Larkspurs, but the greatest acquisition is 
the species under consideration, having large, brilliant, rich scarlet 
flowers, with several small centre petals that are yellow. Mr. 
William Lobb discovered it in California, and sent it to Messrs. 
Veitch. It is an annual, as hardy as the other annual kinds are. 
It grows from two to three feet high; the leaves are large; the 
flowers are produced in long terminal panicles. Each blossom is 
rather drooping, two inches long, including the spur, and an inch and 
a half across the front. It blooms in great profusion, and will prove 
one of the finest acquisitions to the flower garden that has been 
introduced for many years. It bloomed most charmingly in the 
Eoyal Gardens at Kew during the latter part of last summer. {Fig, 
in Lot. Mag. 4887.) 

5. Dendbobium MacCaiithi.e {Mrs. MacCarthy^s Lendrohium) . 
Nat. Ord. Orchidew, — A very handsome flowering plant, native of 
Ceylon, but rare, and it is always found pendent from the trunks of 
large trees, in the forests about Batuapoora and towards Galle; 
generally known to the natives under the name of Wissak-mal, 
which means “Rainy-inonth flower,*’ or “May-flower.” The stems are 
about two feet long, as thick as a goose-quill. The flowers are in 
racemes ; each blossom is somewhat in appearance like a Gladiolus 
cardinalis, about three inches long, and nearly four wide at the front, 
sepals and petals of a rosy purple colour, and the tip white, w ith nume- 
rous small purple spots on the throat, a dark purple blotch at the centre 
margined with pale purple, having also seven purple streaks. Column 
white. It merits a place in every stove collection. {Fig. in JBot. 
Mag. 4886.) 

6. Clematis patens, var. Amalia. Nat. Ord. Banunculacew . — 
Another pretty climber, belonging to the section of G. azurea. Each 
blossom is about five inches across, petals nearly an inch broad, taper- 
ing from the centre each way. Up the middle of each petal it is 
white, and the rest of a lavender-blue colour. M. Van Houtte has 
figured it in his excellent Flore des Serres, 1051. Plants may be 
obtained from his establishment. 

7. Clematis patens, var. Louisa. — This is a beautiful flowering 
plant. Each blossom is four inches across, petals hroad, pure white, 
and the centre of filaments forms a violet-coloured eye. It is re- 
markably han^ome. {Fig. in Flore des Serres, 1052.) Plants may 
be had of M. Van Houtte, through the order of any nurseryman in 
Phigland. 

8. Ganna liliiploba. — A magnificent flowering plant. It has 
fine large^foliage, and its noble racemose spikes of flowers grow to 
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three or more feet high. Each blossom (Lily-formed) is about five 
inches long, and four across the front. The ground is white tinged 
with yellow, delicate rose, and green. It merits a place in every 
stove. in Flore dea Serves,) This very valuable acquisition 

was discovered at Yeraguas, in Central America, b^ M. Joseph Van 
Warscewicz, and is now in M. Van Houtte’s establishment ; of whom 
plants may be had, or by order of any nurseryman in England. It 
succeeds well in the greenhouse, and in the open-air bed in summer. 

9. IsoLOMA Tetanjei. Nat. Ord. Geaneriacece, — A fine stove plant, 
first discovered by M. Triana (who was in the service of M. Linden, 
of Brussels) at New G-ranada; and subsequently obtained by M. 
Warscewicz at Santa Martha. It has bloomed in the Botanic Gter- 
den at Zurich. It has somewhat the appearance of a Tydcea or AcM^ 
menes picta, with entire green leaves of an oval shape, two and a half 
inches long. The flower-stems rise about two feet high. The flowers 
are produced in long spiked racemes, and in side axillary umbels, of 
three or four blossoms in each. Each flower has a long scarlet foot- 
stalk, and the blossom is ventricose tube-shaped, one inch long, of a 
bright cinnamon-red colour, with a yellow inside. It is a very neat, 
profuse-flowering plant, well deserving a place in every stove or warm 
greenhouse. (Fig. in Flore des Sevres, 1057.) 

10. Hibiscus eosa-sinensis albo-pleno. — The double crimson 
and double buff Hibiscus have long been ornaments in our stoves. 
We have the pleasure now to notice a double white flowered. It is a 
free bloomer, and contrasts beautifully with the other kinds. 

11. Hibiscus eos.e-sinensis aurantia-pleno. — This double 
orange coloured is also a beautiful addition, and very ornamentaJ. 
Both the kinds are deserving a place in every stove. They may be 
procured at the principal London nurseries. 

12. Azalea alba-lutescens. — Fine white, with a tinge of yellow 
at the centre, striped and spotted with red ; very handsome. Messrs. 
RoUisson, of Tooting, possess plants of this for sale; also of the 
following : — 

13. A. Criterion. — Salmon-pink, edged with white; one of the 
finest of the genus. 

14. A. Gledstanesii-eormosa. — Beautiful white, striped with 

cherry ; a most profuse bloomer. * 

15. A. Duke op Wellington. — Fine orange-scarlet, large size ; 
stout petals of superb shape. 

16. A. Exquisite. — Violet-pink, spotted with red, edged with 
white ; very neat. 

17. A. Narcissiflora.— Double white ; a most profuse bloomer, 
very pretty. 

18. A. Juliana. — ^Rich orange-crimson, numerously spotted' with 
red, and fine shape. 

19. A. Stanlbtana. — Bright rosy scarlet, and exquisite shape. 

20. Lapageria alba. — The Z. rosea we figured some time back, 
since which time many of our readers have been gratified by seeing 
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pknts of it in bloom. The present plant is of similar habit, and the 
flowers are loUte, It is a beautiful acquisition. Plants of it are in 
Messrs. EoUisson’s nursery at Tooting. It flourishes in a cool gi^een- 
house, shaded from mid-day sun. 

21. Petunia Impebial. — The flowers are w^hite, and double, as 
those of the Gardenia Jlorida-plena, 

22. Gloxinia eeeota-cohonata and the three following are of 
the I)ifiana section, viz. flowers erect, similar to the spring-flowering 
Gentian. The flower is white inside and outside, with a deep crimson 
rim at the throat. 

23. Queen Victoeia. — Beautiful rosy pink outside, inside white, 
and a maroon rim round the throat 

24. Plammea. — White inside and outside, with a broad blue rim 
around the throat. 

25. Alba-aueiculata. — White inside and outside, with a cherry- 
coloured rim around the throat. All beautiful. They may be had 
of the principal nurserymen. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The CuLTUiiE of Flowers. By a Lady . — I very recently met with the foUowiuj^ 
remarks on the cnlture of flowers, and was so mucli pleased with them as to be induced 
to forward them for insertion in the first number of your volume for 1856. When 
summer’s delightful season arrives, rarely in this country too warm to be enjoyed 
thi’oughout the day in the open air, there is nothing more grateful than a profusion of 
choice flowers around and within our dwellings. The humblest apartm(ints ornamented 
with these beautiful productions of nature have, in my view, a more delightful efiect 
than the proudest saloons with gilded ceilings and hangings of Genoa velvet. Tlie nch- 
ness of the latter, indeed, would be heightened, and their elegance increased, by the 
judicious introduction of flowers and foliage with them. The odoiu* of flowers, the 
cool appearance of the dark gi eeu leaves of some species, and the beautiful tints and 
varied forms of others, are singidarly grateful to the sight, and refreshing at the same 
time. Vases of Etruscan mould, containing plants of the commonest kind, offer those 
lines of beauty which the eye delights in . following ; and varifonn leaves hanging 
festooned over them, and shai^g them, if they be of a light colour, w ith a soft grateful 
hue, add much to their pleasing effect. These decorations are simple and cheap. 

Lord Bacon, whose magnificence of mind exempts him from every objection as a 
model for the rest of mankind (in all but the unfortunate error to w hich perhaps his 
sordid pursuit in life led him, to the degradation of his nobler intellect), was enthusiasti- 
cally attached to flow'ers, and kept a succession of them about him in his study and at 
his table. Now the union of books and flowers is more particularly agi’ceablok Nothing, 
in my view, is half so delightful as a library set off with these beautiful productions of 
the earth during summer, or, indeed, any season of the year. A library or study, open- 
ing on green turf, and having the view of a distant rugged country, with a peep at the 
ocean bikween hills, a small fertile space forming the nearest ground, and an easy chair 
and books, is just as much of local enjoyment as a thinking man can desire. I reck 
not if under a thatched or slated roof, to me it is the same thing. A favourite author 
on my table, in the midst of my bouquets, and I speedily forg^ how the rest of the 
world wags. I fancy I am enjoying nature and art together, a consummation of ln»iry 
that never palls upon the appetite — a dessert of undoying sweets* 

There is something delightful in the use which the Eastern poets, particularly the 
Persian, make of flowen in their poetry. Their allusions are not casual, and in the 
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way of metaplior and simile only ; they seem really to hold them in high admiration. 
I am not aware that the flowers of Persia, except the rose, arc more beautiful or more 
various than those of other countries. Perhaps England, including her gardens, green* 
houses, and fields, having introduced a vast variety from every climate, may exhibit a list 
unrivalled, as a whole, in odour and beauty. Yet flowers are not with us held in such 
high estimation as among the Orientals, if we are to judge from their poets. Bowers of 
roses and flowers are perpetually alluded to in the Tvritiugs of Eastern poets. The Turks, 
and indeed the Orientals in general, have few images of voluptuousness without the richest 
flowers contributing towards them. The noblest 2 >alaccs, where gilding, damask, and 
fine carpeting abound, would be essentially wanting in luxury without flowers. It can- 
not be from their odour alone that they arc thus identified with pleasure; it is from 
their union of exquisite hues, fragrance, and beautiful forms that they raise a sentiment 
of voluptuousness in the mind; for whatever unites these qualities can scarcely do 
otherwise. 

Whoever virtuously despises the opinion that simjdc and cheap i)loasurcs, not only 
good, but in the very best taste, are of no value because they want a meretricious 
rarity, mil till their apartments with a succession of our better garden flowers. It has 
been said that flowers placed in bedrooms are not wholesome. Plucked and put into 
water they quickly decay, and, doubtless, give out a putrescent air ; when alive and grow- 
ing there need not he any danger apprehended from them, provided fresh air is frequently 
introdu(!cd. For. spacious rooms the better kinds, during warm weather, are those 
which have a large leaf and bossy flower. Large leaves have a \try agreeable effect on 
the senses ; their rich green is grateful to the sight ; of this kind the Hydrangea is re- 
markably well adapted for apartments, but it requfres jAenty of water. Those who 
have a greenhouse connected with their dwellings have the conveniences, by managemenf, 
of changing their plants as the flowers decay ; those who have not, and yet have space 
to afford them light and occasionally air, may rear most of those kinds under their own 
roofs which may be applied for ornament in summer. Vases of plaster, modelled from 
the antique, may be stained any colour most agreeable to the fancy, and fitted with tin 
cases to contain the earthen pots of flowers, to prevent the damp from acting on them, 
will look exceedingly well. The infinite variety of Roses, including small plants of the 
Rhododendron, and other plants of similar growth, are fitted for the saloon, but they 
l)lease best in the librar}% They should be intermingled with the bookcases, and stands 
filled with them should be placed wherever practicable. They are a wonderful relief to 
Ihc student. There is always about them a. something that infuses a sensation of 
jdacid joy, cheering and refreshing. Perhaps they were first introduced at festivals, in 
consequence of their possessing this quality. A flower garden is the scene of pleasurable 
feelings of innocence and elegance. The introduction of flowers into our rooms infuses 
the same sensations, but intermingles them more with our domestic comforts ; so that 
we feel, as it were, in closer contact with them. The succession might be kept up for 
the gi’cater part of the year ; and even in winter, evergreens will supply their places, 
and, in some respects, contrast well w'ith the season. Many fail in preserving the 
beauty of plants in their apartments, because they do not give them sufficient light ; 
some species do well with much less light than others. Light is as necessary to them 
as air. They should not be too often shifted from one place to another. Those who 
will take the trouble may quicken the growth of some plants, so as to have spring flowers 
in winter. Thus autumn and spring might be connected ; and flowers blooming in the 
winter of our gloomy climate possess double attractions. For my own part, I manage 
very well without the advantage of a greenhouse. The evergreens serve me in winter. 
Then the Lilacs come in, followed by the Guelder Rose, Woodbine, and Climbing Roses ; 
which I have trained in a pot upon circular trellis-work. After these there can be no 
difficulty in choosing, as the open air offers every variety. I arrange all my Hbrary and 
jiarlour plants in a room in my dwelling-house facing the south, having a ftill portion of 
light, and a fire-place. I promote the gronih of my flowers, for the early pi^ of the 
year, by steam-warmth, and having Im^ tubs and boxes of earth, I am at no loss, in 
my humble conservatory, for attending them is all my own, and is one of those employ- 
ments which never app^ laborious. Those who have bettor conveniences may proceed 
on a large scale ; but 1 contrive to keep up a due succession, which to a floral epicure is 
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everything. To be a day in the year without seeing a flower is a novelty to me ; and 
1 am persuaded much more might be done with my humble means than I have effected, 
had I sufficient leisure to attend to the retarding or forcing them. I cover eveiy 8i)ace 
in my sitting-room with the beautiful fairy things of creation, and take so much delight 
in the sight of them, that I cannot help recommending those of limited incomes, like 
myself, to follow my example and be their own nurserymen. The rich might easily 
obtain them without ; but what they procure by gold the individual of small means 
must obtain by industry'. I know there are persons to whom the flowers of Paradise 
would be objects of indifference ; but who can imitate or envy such P They arc grovel- 
lers, whose coarseness of taste is only fitted for the grossest food of life. The pleasures 
of flowers and books are, as Henry IV. observed of his child, “the property of all 
the^orld.” » i L : 


QUESTIONS, ANSWEES, AND EEMAEKS. 


On ChaI^ging the Coloue or the Flowees of Elichrysum, etc. — WoiJdyou 
or any of your numerous readers, be kind enough to inform me how they change the 
colour of the Chtap^Hum (Everlasting) flowers, and what they do it with, and w'hicli 
variety it is? and likewise could you inform me which is the best angle for a plant stove 
a greenhouse ? An answer will be thankfully received by — A Yonnq Amateur 
Florist. • ‘ 


^ c judge om* correspondent refers to the Flichrysum flow'ers exhibited for sale 
in Covent Garden, the Pantheon in Oxford-street, etc,, in London. They are the flowers 
<)f the E, arenarium^ and are imported from France ; there they are growm extensively 
lor the purpose. In the natural state the flowers arc ycllow’^, but by a process of dyeing 
they are coloured blue, green, red, etc., as offered for sale. The plant is a hardy her- 
baceous plant, grows and blooms freely in this country, and may be procured at most 
nursery establishments. The E. viargaritissimumy the pearl species, grows and blooms 
more vigorously, and having large heads of flowers, would look even better than E. arena- 
Hum, ^ By the same process of dyeing any of the Everlasting flowers might be rendered 
more interesting by contrast of colours. The nearer south the houses can be placed 
the better j light and heat are proportionatdy obtained by natural means, and save a 
great deal of firing, in other respects necessary. — Editor^ 

On Bone-dust in Coxipost for Geraniums.— Can you, or some reader, inform 
me, through the medium of your Florist’s Magazine, w’hether any of your subscribers 
are m the habit of growing Geraniums in compost of bone-dust, and, if so, in what 
proportion to the soil ? I should also be glad to hear if it is advantageous to Dalilias, 
Pansies, or any other of the most popular kind of flowers . — A New Subscriber, 

On Blooming the .^btllis.— I shall feel greatly obliged if yourself or any of 
your correspondents w ill inform me which is the best way to flower the Amaryllis tribe 
m pots. I obtained a few roots three or four years ago, and they blossomed the first 
year, but not since.— X Subscriber, 


CULT^E OF Cactuses. — A correspoudent requesting instructions on the culture of the 
(Jactus^ I herewith send you some practical observations, which are part of an excellent 
commumcation by Mr. Green, gardener to Sir Edward Antrobus, Bart. “ The compost 
that I use, observes Mr. Green, “is an equal quantity of Hght tuiffy loam and pigeon’s dimg, 
and onc-third sheep s dung, exposing the mixture one year to the influence of the summer’s 
son and winter s frost to mellow. When wanted for use, I had one-third of sandy peat, 
m both ^ m^g them well together. I grow the young plants from February to 
July m tte forcing flower-house, kept from 86® to 60° Fahr. 1 afterwards remove them 
to a sum m an airy situation in the greenhouse, exposed to the mid-day sun, giving 
^ plenty of w and little watp. The plants that I want to flower the following 
S^ptemto m plac^ m the forcing-house the first week in December, giving them very 
• for the &st ten day^ and gradually increasing the water as the plants advance 

m growth. A^ut t^ Ist of February I stop all tbc young sboots, which soon become 
weu npened j from this tune, I decrease the quantity of water until they become quite 
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dry, ill order to throw the plants in a state of rest. In the beginning of March, I 
replace them in a cold shady situation in the greenhouse, treating them as before. For 
plants to flower in August, I place a quantity more in the forcing-house the first week 
in January, treating them the same as those for September; only they are put to rest in 
the greenhouse a fortnight later, and replaced in the forcing-house one week sooner. 
The first flowering plants are put in the forcing-house the end of January, and will come 
in flower about the middle of March. When these plants have done flowering, and are 
removed from the drawing-room or greenhouse, I prune out most of the old shoots that 
have flowered, so that the plants are furnished regularly with young shoots for flowering 
the ensuing year; these plants are also placed in the forcing-house for ten days, to ripen 
the young wood aud dry up the moisture, and are then put to rest in the greenhouse as 
usual ; such plants will flower a second time in October. Others put in the forcing- 
house the middle of February will flower about the end of April ; if then pruned, and 
dried, and put to rest as before, they wUl flower a second time in November, and so on in 
proportion. I repot them at all seasons whenever the plants may require it, always 
observing to keep the pots w'ell drained ivith potsherds, that the moisture may pass off 
readily. This process may be considered troublesome, but superior growth aud abundance 
of flowers amply show the care bestowed. By the above treatment, C. speciosus and 
JenJeinsoni have generally produced from ninety to a hundred fine expanded flowers at 
one year old. The plants that I sent to the Society (May 21, 1833) were about two 
years old; the C, speciostts bore two hundred flowers, C. apeciosissimus seventy-two, 
C. Jenkinaoni one hundred and ninety-four. I prefer growing them in wooden tubs, 
with nice stakes fixed to the tub, to the usual mode of supporting them by sticks driven 
into the ball of the jilant, which I consider injures the fibre, and makes the plant appear 
unsightly. 

Stoke Newington (near London) Chbysanthbmum Exhibition was held no 
November 14, aud excelled any previous one. 

Laboe Flowbeed. — Best aix Varietiea: Pilot, Christine, Chevalier Dumage, 
Madame Bucharest, Annie Salter, Defiance, Mr. James. Best ivoenty-four Varieties: 
Duke, King, Themis, Madame Gordereau, Aregina, Nonpareil, Pio Nono, Beauty, Lysias, 
Formosum, Dupont dc I’Eure, Madama Audry, Plutus, Hermione, Virgil, Arc-en-Ciel, 
Stafford, Leon I^uay, Rosa mystica, Anaxa, Miss Kate, Defiance, Two coloured Incurved. 
Beat six Bompones: 1st. La Sultana, La Gitana, Bob, Drinc Drine, Bequiqui, Cedo nulli, 
Mr. Weatherldll. 2nd. La Vogue, Cedo nulli, Drine Drine, La Gitana, Comte Achille 
Vigni, Madame de Vatry, Mr. Edwards. 3rd. Cedo nulli. Bob, Modele, Crostimac, 
Helene, Bijou d* Horticulture, Mr. Scruby. Best six Anemone Varieties: Gluck, 
Fleure dc Marie, Marguerite d* Anjou, Sulphureum pallidum, Marguerite de York, 
Astre du Matin. 

Steiking Cuttings. — Whether will cuttings of hard-wooded plants strike quicker 
and best, in a hot or in a cold frame ? [It depends entirely on the circumstances of the 
plant from which cuttings are taken. If that is excited, and growing freely, then a 
little heat would be best. • If in a dormant state, put them in a cold frame. For in- 
stance, here arc Calceolaria cuttings taken from plants out of doors; put them in heat 
now, and if a ticklish sort, the most of them wiU bid you good-bye. Place them under 
a hand-light in a shady border, and just keep frost from them, and every one will strike, 
though they may take six or more w'eeks to do so. Take tlic tops of these same plants, 
or cuttings, when growing freely, next March or April, and place them as cuttings in a 
mild hotbed, and they wiU strike in fewer days than they required weeks in autumn. 
Reason and think on this simple fact, and a key will be given you to unlock all the secrets 
as to the position and heat certain cutting should have. — Bditor.'] 

Treatment ov Cantua bependens.— 1 observe that a correspondent writes that in July 
he procured two plants, one was placed in a stove and the other in a greenhouse. The 
former grew the fastest for a mouth, and then the foliage turned yellow, this was caused 
by an attack of the red spider; the team (not hot) flue where the plant was placed had 
a little whitewash in which a portion of sulphur was mixed, and in a few hours all the 
insects were destroyed, still the plant has not yet recovered the disaster. The plant 
placed in a cool greenhouse has grown well, and has continued in excellent health. It 
IB quite evident ^ereforc that the plant will not thrive in the stove, but must be kept in 
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ii cool, dry greeuliouse, or pit-fraiue, if grown in pots, and in summer I find it will 
fiourish in the open gi’ound.— Suhseriher. 

The Chinese Peimeose. — Allow me to correct your correspondent “R. M.’* in his 
statement that his conservatory is as gay as it well can be, with all the best Taricties of 
this useful flower. That his plants are ^d, I do not doubt, but as he says that he 
raises them all from seed every year, I imagine that his collection would be greatly 
improved if he would grow a few good plants of the double purple and double 
white, as I think them superior to the single varieties, either for the conservatory or the 
bouquet ; and as they are as easily cultivated as the latter, 1 am of opinion that no one 
should be without them. My method of growing them is as follows. As soon as the 
plants have done blooming, which is in the latter part of March, or beginning of April, 
I place them in any cool pit or house for two or three w'ceks, to renovate them after 
their exhaustion from blooming. I then examine them, and select what shoots I want 
to propagate for my next year’s stock; hut instead of cutting them clean off the ])lant 
* and striking them singly, as is recommended by some, I layer them in the same way as 
Carnations, etc., are done, rounding the pot well up with light sandy soil, or pure sand, 
and watering with a fine-rosed pot until it is well settled. I then place them in any 
close frame or propagating honse, until they are well rooted, which they will be in a few 
w'eeks, and ready to pot off* ; the lai’gcst and best rooted I put into three-inch pots, and 
the others in proportion, but always taking care never to over-pot them, as they do 
better under than over potted, and never to shift them into larger pots after September. 
The soil I use is composed of one-half leaf-mould, and one quarter each of loam and 
peat, the whole being well incoi*porated with small charcoal and sand. — Gardener's 
Chronicle. 

Double Yellow Rose. — A great deal having been said about the Double Yellow 
Rose, the following extract from a work called “ Dictionai'ium Rusticum,” 8vo, third 
edition, 1726, may not prove uninteresting to yom* readers : — “ The Double Yellow Rose 
bears not so well w'hen thus natural, nor in the sun, as other Roses do, but must be 
placed in the shade ; and for its better bearing and having of the fairest flower, first, in 
the stock of a Frankfort Rose put in the hud of a Single Yellow Rose near the ground; that 
wiD quickly shoot a good length ; then slip into it a hud of Double YeUow Rose of the 
best kind, at about a foot high in that sprout. Keep suckers from the root, as iff all 
other inoculated Roses, and rub olf all the buds but of the desired kind. When big 
enough to bear, prune it at the approach of winter, cutting off all the small shoots, 
only leaving the bigger, the tops of which arc also to he cut off as far as they arc small. 
When it buds for leaves in the spring, rub off the smallest of them ; and when for 
flower, if too many, let the smallest be wiped off, leaving as many of the fairest as the 
strength of the tree w^ill bring to perfection, which should be a standard, not set by a 
w'all, and rather shaded than in too much beat of the sun, and watered sometimes in dry 
w'eather, by which means fair and beautiful flowers may be timely brought forth.” — 
W. W. Page. 

Protecting tender kinds or Roses. — Some of the tenderest Standard Bourbon, 
Noisette, and Tea-scented Roses will require winter protection. The best plan I have 
found to succeed is to prune in the head as desired, and then spread among the shoots 
branches of furze, securing them with tar-band. This covering is such that it protects 
wholly from injury, and at the same time admits sufficient air to prevent the too early 
jMishing of the buds, which, if not done, they would be liable to be damaged by early 
spring frost. I take off the covering about the first week of March. For dwarf plants 
I stick furze branches into the ground, and seenre them at the place by a few sticks put 
round. Over the roots I lay about six inches deep of dry leaves, covering them over 
with a 8|HinkliDg of soil, sloping to the sides as the Editor recommended for Fuchsias, 
etc. ; thu entirely preserves from iiyury 

Notes on Flowses.— Flowers, of all created things, are the most innocent and 
simple, and most superbly complex ; playthings for childhood, ornaments of the grave, 
^ the compi^on of the cold corp^ in the coffin. Flowers, beloved by the wandering 
idiot, and sti^^ by the deep thinking man of science I Flowers, that of perishing things 
are most perishing, yet of aU earthly things are the most heavenly. Flowers, that nn- 
ccasingly expand to heaven their grateful and to man their cheerful looks-— partners of 
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liumaji joy, smoothers of human sorrow ; fit emblems of the victor^s triumphs, of the* 
young bride’s blushes; welcome to crowded halls, and graceful upon solitary graves! . . . 
Mowers are, in the volume of nature, what the expression “ Glod is, love” is in the volume 
of revelation . . . What a dreary desolate place would be a world without a flower I It 
would be a face without a smile — a feast without a welcome . . . Are not flowers the 
stars of the earth, and ai*e not flowers the stars of heaven ? One cannot look closely at 
the structure of a flower without loving it. They are emblems and manifestations oi 
God’s love to the creation, and they are the means and ministrations of man’s love to 
liis fellow-creatures ; for they first awaken in his mind a sense of the beautiful and the 
good . . . The very inutility of flowers is their excellence and gi'cat beauty; for they lead 
us to thoughts of generosity and moral beauty, detached from and superior to all selfish- 
ness ; so that they are pretty lessons in nature’s book of instruction, teaching man that 
he liveth not by bread or from bread alone, but that he hath another than an animal 
life. 

Steiking Cuttings or Stove and Gbeenhouse Plants in Burnt Clay. — 
Three years ago I was advised to try this kind of material ; and having done so with the 
gi’eatest success, I can most confidently recommend it to the readers of your Magazine. 
My collection comprises nearly all the best of stove and greenhouse plants. Burnt clay 
possesses the proj)ei*ty of absorbing ammonia from the atmosphere^ which affords a con • 
stant and regular stimulus to the cuttings, and enables them very quickly to send out 
the radical fibres. I strike a great number of the cuttings from single eyes; that is, cut 
it through horizontally close under the bud, leave the leaf entire, and cut off the shoot 
about an inch above the hud. I plunge the pots one-third deep in a slight tan-bed. I 
do not lose five in a hundred cuttings so treated. — A London Nurseryman's Plant 
Propagator. 

On the Wire-worm. — Having seen many inquiries respecting the manner in whioli 
the wire-worm might be destroyed, induces me to send you my method of treatment for 
their destruction. For nearly two or three seasons I had neaidy all my Dahlia plants 
destroyed by those destructive pests, the wire-w orm. After having tried various experi- 
ments, that of burnt earth succeeded entirely to my satisfaction, not having a plant the 
following season injured. Thinking this might prove beneficial to numbers of your 
readers, if you think it worth insertion it is at your service. The burnt earth may be 
made by burning the refuse of the garden in dry weather. — A Florist. 

Euphorbia splendens. — If we take a retrospect of the plants that have been intro- 
duced into the stoves of Great Britain within the last few years, not one has preference to 
the Fuphorhia splendens : the length of time the floral involucre continues expanded, and 
the elegant growth of the plant, if properly managed, give it a decided pre-eminence 
among stove plants. Cultivation. — Mix equal quantities of loam, peat, and rotten cow- 
dung with a little sand. If cow- dung cannot be got, any very rotten manure will do. 
Catlings will strike very freely in sand. After they are struck, pot them off into sixty 
pots, and shift them regularly as the pots become full of roots. It is veiy necessary to 
stop the terminal stoots frequently, otherwise the plant will grow very deformed, or,, as 
gardeners term it, bo long-legged. "When the pot is full of roots, the plant will flow'cr, 
even if it be very small ; so it must be observed, that if cultivators desire to have large 
plants, they must shift them frequently until they wish them to show their involucre. 
— A ^Iscriber. 

On blooming Agapanthus umbsllatus. — I have most successfully cultivated the 
Agapanthus umbellaius, both blue and white flowered, for some years, by the following 
treatment: — I put my plants under the stage in the greenhouse dmring the winter 
months j or a dry shed wUl serve as well. I give them no water while in this state. I 
take them out in the beginning of April, and part them to one stem, then place them 
in IG-sized pots (or pots one foot in diamete^, using any vegetable mould, with one 

r rt sand. They are then watered to settle the mould, and placed in a warm situation. 

water them twice a day in the summer months, but do not stand them in water. 
I have heads of flowers as large as the finest common Hydrangea. After they have 
done flowering, the old stems are cut dowi^ and placed in a cold, shady S]^ till 
November, when they arc moved to their winter, quarters. They will also snoeeed if 
turned out into a bed of rich mould, and plentifully watered. 
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On the Growth of Plants, etc. — W hen plants advance but little in their growth, 
and assume a very dark or blue-green colour, it shows a want of water, or an obstruc- 
tion to the action of the capillary attraction ; and when a plant is of a light green 
colom*, and is diminutive and puny in its growth, and there is evidently no want of 
water, it shows a want of carbonaceous matter, or a general deficiency of nutriment. 
If plants and trees grow very luxuriantly in branches, forming large leaves, and pro- 
ducing little fruit, it shows that there is a luxuriant supply of hydro-carbonate, or an 
excess of carbonaceous matter, lying at a great depth from the surface, and a want oi 
oxygen ; when the leaves and branches are deformed and distorted by blisters and 
blotches, and by irregular contractions and contortions of the stalks, fibres, veins, or 
ribs of the leaves, or when tumours break out on the leaves and shoots, it shows that 
an excess of putrescent cai'bonaceous matter containing nitrogen surrounds the roots. — 
JSayward on Horticulture* 

On Verbena Seed. — Last autumn I saved a quantity of Verbena seed collected 
from a bed containing twenty of the best kinds. I have sown it in a bed with other 
annuals, but not one has come up. For the future, when and how am I to sow and 
afterwards treat the plants — also, wiU they bloom the ensuing summer ? — Emily, July 3. 

[Sow the seeds in pots, in March, on a fine and smooth surface of good loam, and 
after pressing the s(;eds to the soil, just cover them with some finely sifted, and place 
the pots in a cucumber frame at work. When the plants are large enough, transplant 
them, several into a small pot. After they have struck root, again remove them to 
where more air can be given, and so to inure them to the climate, that by the middle of 
May they may be fit to plant in the open garden, where they will bloom by the end of 
Jime or early in July, uMess some casualty prevent. — Editor.'] 

Mildew of Plants. — I shdl feel grateful if you will insert the following remarks 
on preventing mildews from attacking plants. I have, like others, made ineffectual 
attempts with sulphur and other substances to oppose the destructive fungus of the 
vine, and those of other plants, for all cultivated plants are subject to disease, and have 
their peculiar mildews. Seven years ago I wrote to the Times, saying that the sun is 
the cause of these diseases, and I say the same now. I have found from several years’ 
experience, that by taking care to shade my cucumbers on the first hriyht day aftoi* 
several days of dull weather, I prevented the development of mildew. Similar ex- 
periments with vines had the same result ; w'hile, where the shade was off the glass, the 
plants beneath were mildewed. In support of this I may mention a large grape-growing 
establishment at Vauxhall, in the midst of soot and dirt. In this pl^e not the least 
appearance of mildew has been seen through the years of the disease, for the glass has 
always been covered with soot and dirt, which has protected the plants from sudden 
outhreahs of sunshine. I have tried three remedies against mildew's; shading the 
grape-house with canvas, and avoiding all cold draughts ; covering the pits and frames with 
mats ; and last and easiest, simply w etting the glass, and dusting over the lights with dry' 
mould. I am thoroughly convinced that partial shading in any way is the most effec- 
tual prevention against mildews in plants. It gives the overgorged leaves time to 
evaporate and elaborate the sap, and secures the breathing pores from being injui-ed by 
a sudden and abundant transpiration, w'hcn the sun comes out brightly after a con- 
tinuance of cool and sunless days. I have proved two years, where vines w ere allowed 
to fall down within a few inches of the ground no mildew came upon either the leaf or 
the fruit. This, again, is proof positive of the shading process. If this plan could be 
carried out in the wine countries, I am convinced the mildew would soon disappear. 
•Barnes Outhill, Camberwell, 

Luculia aBATissiHA. — As there are many persons who have not the means at 
command to grow this magnificent fiowering plant in a conservatory, etc., I beg to remark 
that by the following attention I grow it admirably in a pot. I find it is a point 
specially to be attended to, not to stimulate it to grow in spring and the early part of 
summer, as it is not natur^y inclined to do. I keep my plants in the greenhouse till 
about the middle of June, then plant them out, balls entire, in the open border, in a 
situation that is warm, but shaded from mid-day sun. I take them up again, 
keeping all the small fibrous roots I can uninjured, the first w'cekin September, putting 
them into additional sized pots, and place them in a vinery and plant-stove of moderate 
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temperature ; they grow strongly and soon produce heads for blooming, which display 
their beauty and fragrance through autumn and winter . — Senexy MidMesex* 

On the Magnolia. — I have two Magnolia plants of grandiftora, which have been 
in my possession fourteen years, but which have not bloomed. Four years back 1 
removed them in order to induce them to flower : but although they grow well since, 
there is no signs of my object being realized. If some reader of the Cabinet would 
favour me with particulars to adopt so as to obtain a blooln, I should esteem it a great 
kindness. They are trained on an eastern aspect of my house, and are twenty feet 
high.-^iT. Smith, sen. 

On the application op Ciiaecoal in the Soil in which Pelabgoniuhs 
ARE GROWING. — In the early part of last spring I saw an article in the Cabinet rccom< 
mending bits of charcoal to be mixed in compost used in pot culture of plants. 
Having a quantity of young Pelargoniums to pot, I adopted the plan by sprinkling 
about one- eighth with the rich turfy loa.m and vegetable soil, and, having a free 
drainage, nothing can exceed the deep green beauty and vigour of the plants at this 
time . — An Amateur. 

On Plants appected with Mildew. — In a former number of the Cabinet I 
obseiwed a correspondent stated that during several previous months a quantity of 
his Pelai-goniums and other plants had sutfered from mildew, although the house was 
not a cold or damp one. I was similarly circumstanced, and being advised to water 
them at the roots once a week with nitre dissolved in water, in the premortion of a 
quarter of an ounce to a quart of water, I did so through the remainder of last autumn, 
and now have not a vestige of the mildew. — S. JK. Bennet, 

On Verbena Seed — Last autumn I saved a quantity of Verbena seed, collected 
from a bed containing twenty of the best kinds. When and how am I to sow and after- 
wards treat the plants ? also, will they bloom the ensuing summer ^•-^vxenis. 

[Sow the seeds in pots in March, on a fine and smooth siuface of good loam> and 
after pressing the seeds to the soil, just cover them with some finely sifted, and place 
the pots in a cucumber frame at work. When the plants are large enough, transplant 
them, several into a small pot. After they have struck root, again remove them to 
where more ah can be given, and so to inure them to the climate, that by the middle of 
May they may be fit to plant in the open gai-dcii, where they will bloom by the end of 
June or early in July, unless some casualty jirevent. — Editor.'] 
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Flower Garden. — Annuals sown in autumn must be kept free from fallen leaves or 
other litter, or will rot ; and towards the end of the month, if fine, sow a few more 
either in small pots kept in a cool frame, or sow in the open ground in patches, covering 
deeper than done in spring. Bulbs, i)rotect beds of, for if the embryo flowers or leaves, 
even within the ground, be affected by frost, tbeir blossoms will be defective. Flower- 
beds must have an addition of one-third of fresh loam, with some leaf -mould, or well- 
rotted manure ; this will induce the plants to bloom more profusely. The upper part 
of the bed, in which robust-growing plants are to be, should always be richest, to en- 
courage the plants to grow rapidly at first, and the bottom portion being poor, when the 
roots push into it, the growth of foliage will be checked, and the bloom wiU produce a 
finer display. Dahlias, to propagate caidy, put the roots into pots or beds, where bottom 
heat can he given immediately ; the plants will be strong by the end of April. Gladio- 
luses, — such as OandavensiSy Psittacinlie, and their varieties 5 plant a few to succeed 
the autumn-planted, and do so in February, March, and April, and a bloom till Novem- 
ber will be had. Pinks and Pansies : small sticks should be pricked among the shoots, 
to prevent the wind twisting the plant off. Let the soil be pressed closdy round the 
main §tcni. A low hedge of fir or yew branches pricked in at the edge of the bed will 
check strong winds. Those in pots give plenty of air. Hares and rabbits are enemies 
to Pinks and Carnations ; if a good sprinkling of soot over the foliage he applied, the 
plants may be saved. Carnations, Auriculas, etc., in pots, must havedl dry air allowed. 
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and save them from frost and excess of water. The like attention must be paid to all 
tender or half-hardy plants, in pots or frames ; guard against wet, and remove decayed 
leaves. Throw out the soil where the Ranunculus and Anemone bed is to be, ball 
a yard deep, so that it may be sweetened prior to putting in the compost in 
February. Lobelias, the tall section, must be kept from frost, and nearly dry. Roses 
and Hollyhocks plant as soon as possible. Ainicida and Polyanthus seed sow in pots, 
and place them in a cool frame. Shrubs : layers of most kinds may now be made, and 
cuttings of Privet, also all deciduous shrubs, may be put in ; they will succeed well 
if put in firmly, and each cutting be cut off close below a bud. Prune Roses, protect the 
heads of tender ones, and if they have their heads washed over with soot and lime 
liquid, it wiU kill moss and insects, and promote the health of the plants. Tulips, 
Hyacinths, etc. : be careful to have the soil closed well around the leaves of such as 
appear 5 mild weather will cause some to rise early ; protect from frost, but remove the 
covering at all proper times. Box : edgings of it should always be made early in 
autumn, but if required now may be done. Verbenas : give all dry air, and have the 
soil barely moist ; to propagate early, place some in moderate warmth ; guard against 
green fly and mildew. If any tender plants be frozen, sprinkle them overhead with 
cold water, and place them in a cool shed from frost, but where they will be gradually 
thawed. 

Greenhouse. — Except in verj^ foggy weather, give all the air possible, especially 
where there are Heaths, Epacris, Azaleas, and New Holland plants in general, that are 
not required to bloom early j also water the plants in the morning that the damp may be 
dried up soon ; apply a little firc-heat occasionally to dry the house, often stir the 
surfacc-soil in pots. Take off all decayed leaves ; cleanliness is essential to have the 
plants in health. Troproolums *. the trlcolonim and other tuberous-rooted must now be 
potted, in order to bloom well the coming season. Fuchsias : prune in, and repot the 
large plants required to bloom early ; plants now i)iit into higher temperature will soon 
push shoots, and furnish a supply for striking, to foim the new plants for 1856. TrO' 
Lohbianum^ Hookerianuniy and arc fine blooming omamen's 

now^ Camellias: the soil must be regularly moist, or the flower* buds will drop ; give 
manure-water once or twice a week ; thin the flower-buds, if now' crowded. Cinerarias : 
watch for the enemy — green fly ; fumigate immediatedy one is seen ; repot such ns 
require it ; also pot off Alstrcemerias, Ixias, and Oxalis, with any other greenhouse 
bulbous-rooted plants, by the middle of the month. Sow seeds of tender annuals 
required to ornament the greenhouse early in summer. Pelargoniums : spread the 
branches, to form the plant regularly in every part by duly tying them outw ards, draw- 
ing some down, to form it bushy to the rim of the pot. Fumigate the greenhouse stock 
of plants. Azaleas : place the plants of any it is desirable to increase in extra w'arrath, 
to induce an early growth, as cuttings strike much the best early in spring, rooting 
freely in silver sand and gentle bottom heat ; the half-ripened new shoots are the 
best. 

Foecing Stove, Fea]u;e, etc. — Achimenes : place some of them in heat, to bloom 
early. Give one good watering at first, and then just keep tlie soil moist till the plants 
ai*e about an inch long ; then pot singly, or a plant or two more in each pot. Also 
some Gloxinias and Gesnerias, for early bloom ; do not put them where they w'ill have a 
strong bottom heat, for if their vegetation be hastened too rapidly, they will be likely to 
be destroyed. Sow seed of stove plants, hard-shelled ones steep in water heated to 
180 degrees ; let them remain till the water is cool, then sow. The following plants 
are element for winter blooming, and force well : Scarlet Geraniums, Eranthemums, 
Justicias, A^elandra, Foinsetiia pulcherrimay Jehimenee picta^ Coronillas, Ribes, 
Lily of the valley, Violets, Cytisus, Cinerarias, Gesneria zebrina, Roses, Pewiau 
Lilacs, Chinese Primroses, Azaleas, Acacias, Scricographus, Pinks, Tree Carnations, 
Cactus, and Bulbous trib^. Succulents must have but little water. Sow seeds of 
Cockscomb, Balsam, Globe Amaranthus, ^alpiglossis, Braehycoma, and Chinese Prim- 
rose, about the middle of the month, for early bloom. Also, repot Amaryllis, Spre- 
kelias, etc. Cuttings of bedding plants may be put in, and if the old plants have not a 
some in higher heat to push them, such as Fnclbias, Salviss, Heliotropes, 
Cnpheas, etc. Bonvardias increase best by cutting the roots into bits an inch long, and 
cover them half an inch with silver sand. 
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ILLUSTRATION. 

LA-PAGtERIA rosea, var. alhijlora. 

This genus was named in compliment to Josephine Lapagerie, wife 
of Napoleon Bonaparte, who was a great encourager of botany, and 
the cultivator of flowers in the beautiful gardens of Malmaison. 

The Lapageria rosea is a native of Chili, from whence a plant was 
received into the Royal Gardens at Kew, in 1847. In June 1850, 
we gave a figure of it in this Magazine. Ruiz and Pavon in their 
description of the plants of Peru and Chili, state they had observed 
that the flowers vary from “ rose to rose-crimson.” In 1852 M. Van 
Houtte, in his Catalogue, describes a lohite-Jlowered Lapageria^ and 
ofiers plants for sale, at 300 francs eacli. A healthy plant of Lapa- 
geria was sent from Cliili, by M. Abade, to Professor Decaisne, at 
the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, where it lias blossomed, j^roducing 
large flowers, white, slightly tinged with a cream colour, and towards 
the base with a delicate blush. The flowers are borne in drooping 
heads of two or three blossoms in each. It is a half-shrubby climb- 
ing plant, the flowers being larger than those of i. rosea^ and is a 
charming companion thereto. For some time after its introduction 
the Lapageria was found difficult to manage, and more especially so, 
when it was treated as a stove plant. 

The history of the artificial treatment which many of our well- 
known plants received when first introduced, and their habits were 
little known, would afford some curious and instructive details for 
the gardener. It has hitherto been, and continues to be, too much 
the practice to consider every rare and valuable plant, upon its first 
arrival, to be tender, and thus to force upon it a treatment directly 
opposite to what it in reality re(][uires. In this way many a beautiful 
plant has languished for years comparatively unknown, until some 
lucky accident or fortunate neglect has enabled it to develope its 
true character, and to indicate to the cultivator the exact treat- 
ment it required. The plant, whose name gives the title to this 
paper, seems in a fair way, like a host of its predecessors, to be perse 
cuted with kindness. Hitherto but little success has attended the 
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attempts to cultivate it among the few who are fortunate enough 
to possess it. But now that a large number of strong plants has 
reached this country, there is a chance of its becoming still better 
known ; and doubtless the well-known skill of English gardeners will 
soon succeed in developing its beauties. That its attractions are 
great there can be no doubt; and there is much probability of its proving 
hardy with us, at least in the more favoured parts of England. It is a 
native of a climate where the temperature rarely rises above sixty- 
five degrees. Its habitat is moist, shady woods, where it scrambles 
among the under-growth, and climbs about the boles of trees ; for it 
is a climber, with dark green leaves, resembling in appearance a 
Smilax (one of which we figured in our last number), to which it is 
allied. Its roots are thick and fleshy, like those of the Asparagus. 
In the flowers, however, consists its great beauty. They are bel]- 
shaped pendants, of the richest and deepest rose colour, and 
measuring some four inches across — a glowing description truly, but 
a correct one. Now a word or two about its treatment. Up to the 
present time failure has been the rule with those who have attempted 
its culture. Let us endeavour to investigate the causes, and to 
ascertain the treatment its nature and liabit require. Growing 
naturally in cool, moist, and shady w^oods, it was scarcely to be 
eipecteathat when placed in an artificial climate of a directly opposite 
character, viz., a high and airy temperature, with a strong light, it 
would exhibit its natural health and vigour. On the contrary, it did 
exactly what any other plant of a similar nature, and under a like 
change of condition, would do — it cast its leaves, and otherwise in- 
dicated its repugnance to its altered circumstances. If the several 
attempts that have been made to cultivate it are investigated, it will 
be found that in proportion as artificial heat has been employed, and 
strong light permitted, so has failure resulted' in an equal ratio. The 
natural conditions under which it flourishes clearly furnish data upon 
which to found its artificial management ; a cool, moist, and shady 
situation must be afforded it ; strong light it abhors, the direct rays 
of the sun especially. In an ordinary plant- stove it has proved 
altogether uncultivable ; in a warm greenhouse it has languished, 
while in a cool and shady one at Kew (the temperate fern-liouse) it 
eucceeds most admirably. From the nature of its roots, it is doubtless 
a plant tenacious of life, and not easily destroyed under ordinary 
treatment; but, like many other fine plants, it requires peculiar 
culture for its perfect development; that having been ascertained, we 
may now expect to behold its noble blossoms developed in our 
gardens as in its native woods on the mountains of Valdivia, 
and the neighbouring countries. And of its hardiness in the open 
air in this country, if a proper mild situation be selected, and 
established plants employed, there is (judging from the physical 
character of its native country) every probability. In addition to 
the local conditions — the shade of the woods under which it luxuriates — 
moisture and medium temperature are prominent features of the 
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tract of country it inhabits. Many parts of G-reat "Britain possess 
similar characteristics in a corre^onding degree. The plant wants 
damp shade, and a mild climate. iSuring the early part oi last year a 
correspondent wrote us — “ I have succeeded in raising a few beny- 
like pericarpiums of seeds in 1853, which remained on the plant all 
winter^ and ripened during the last summer (1854). I immediately 
sowed a portion of the seeds, which to my joy liave vegetated, and 
afford me the prospect of securing plants.’* The seeds are of a 
globular form, and semi-transparent.” — Amictis^ Itosemont Gardens, 
Liverpool 

REMARKS ON THE MANAGEMENT OF MESEMBRYAN- 

THEMUMS. 

BY JOSEPH HABTLET, ESQ., AN OLD AMATETJB PLANT-CULTIVATOR, 
FLORA VILLA, BIRMINGHAM. 

Whenever a subject of floral interest presents itself to my notice, it 
affords me much pleasure to be able to offer a few remarks upon it ; 
and my attention is now directed to the extremely beautiful though 
little cultivated genus, Mesemhryanthemum^ having a bed of them 
growing in the open ground, under a south aspected wall, and which, 
during sunny days, compose a blaze of beauty. Besides which I grow 
200 plants in my greenhouse. There are upwards of 300 distinct 
species and varieties grown in this country, and I possess 162 of 
them in my collection, all of which possess some peculiar claims to 
beauty and interest, botli in foliage and flowers. Producing annually 
an immense number of flowers of the most brilliant colours, and yet 
of the most extensive variety, having thick, fleshy foliage, of a most 
singular and interesting character, and being besides most easily cul- 
tivated, this beautiful genus appears to me to possess charms and 
merits of a more than ordinary nature ; and I am at a loss to imagine 
how many cultivators can willingly neglect, or wilfully despise a genus 
of plants which certainly deserves to rank amongst the most pleasing 
and delightful of nature’s productions. 

These plants require a great degree of solar light ; and though this 
may safely be said to be one of the most important features in their 
cultivation, there are other particulars which require equal attention 
and consideration. It is generally believed, that if these plants are 
placed in a poor and sterile soil, they may be induced to flower more 
profusely, and that the flowers will be finer and of better colours. To 
a limited extent this notion is correct ; but it is a great error to sup- 
pose that this treatment will of itself be sufficient to produce the effect 
above mentioned. It is also imagined that, by withholding water 
from these plants for a time, their flowering may be facilitated, and 
the flowers rendered finer and more abundant ; this is likewise to a 
great extent an equally erroneous hypothesis, if the success be attri- 
buted to this treatment alone, as may be sufficiently proved by placing 
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the various species of this genus in a sterile soil, administering water 
very sparingly, or wholly withholding it for a time, and keeping them 
in a shaded or gloomy situation, where the rays of the sun can never 
reach them ; the result of which will be, that they will either produce 
few and insignificant flowers, or be altogether destitute of them. 
But if, instead of being kept in this unfavourable position, they are 
placed in an open and exposed situation, where they can receive a 
great degree of solar light, I find they will speedily produce a most 
brilliant display of flowers, and these will continue expanding for a 
great length of time. It therefore plainly appears that it is the injiu- 
ence of light which causes these plants to flower so profusely, and not 
the nature of the soil or the quantity of water administered ; though 
these latter doubtless contribute in some degree toprodiico the above 
desirable effects. Indeed, this must be abundantly evident to every 
intelligent cultivator who has been accustomed to place these plants 
in the open air ; for it is irrational to suppose that poverty of soil or 
scarcity of water aloiie wmuld cause them to flow er so freely. Mesem- 
hryanthemums^ like most other succuhmt plants, I find require a great 
degree of solar light to enable them to produce their flowers in per- 
fection ; and whether they axe kept in the greenhouse or in the open- 
air, this important particular, in order to success, must be duly and 
properly attended to, otherwise disappointment will follow. During 
the summer months, however, many of the species wdll flower better 
in the open air than if kept in the greenhouse, as in the former situa- 
tion they receive a far greater degree of light. 

I use a rich, light loam, with a alight mixture of very rotten dung, 
and a trifling admixture of lime-rubbish w ith the above, or a good 
proportion of river or white sand, wliicb is very necessary, if not 
essential, to cultivate, or at least to flow ei*, these plants in a superior 
manner. With respect to the quantity of w ater which they require, 
I am averse to administering to them too large a supply at any time, 
but more especially in the winter ; and am of opinion, that so long 
as they are kept from w ithering or shrivelling, they cannot be too 
sparingly watered at all seasons ; an attention to wlaich point doubt- 
less contributes lo increase the number of flowers. 

They may all (except a few species wdiich are of only annual dura- 
tion) be propagated by cuttings, which should be taken off from the 
extremities of the young shoots about the month of May, or from that 
time till the month of August ; and, like those of most other succulent 
plants, they require placing in a shady, dry situation for a few days, 
till they begin to shrivel, w hen tliey may be planted numerously into 
shallow pots, in a very light sandy soil, with an abundance of drainage 
materials in the bottom of the pot. They should be placed in a slight, 
dry heat, and carefully shaded from the sun till they have struck root, 
watering them occasionally, but with caution, as they are very liable 
to rot when any superfluous moisture is collected about them. Wlien 
struck, they may be potted singly into very small pots, in a compost 
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of one-half light loam, one-fourth well -decayed taanure, or leaf-soil, 
and one-fourth, or less, of lime-rubbish broken fine, and sand, placing 
them in the coolest part of the greenhouse, watering them sparing;ly, 
and keeping them as close as possible to the glass, so as to receive 
the full benefit of solar light. When the roots appear to have filled 
the pots, they must be repotted into pots of a larger size, in a similar 
compost ; and during the whole period of their growth it is important 
that they should not be allowed too much pot-room, as they usually 
become straggling and unsightly if they are stimulated or suffered to 
become too large. 

Plants raised during the summer of one year are suited to plant 
out into the open ground in the spring of the ensuing season, or they 
may be allowed to remain till they are two years old before they are 
thus treated ; for they invariably flower better when they are well 
established.' The situation chosen for them should be a border, with 
a southern aspect, as they delight in receiving the full influences of 
the sun, and indeed their flowers will seldom expand unless the sun 
is shining on them ; the border should be slightly elevated above the 
surrounding surface, for tlie purpose of preserving the plants from 
superfluous moisture ; and the sub-soil should, if possible, be firm 
and hard. I annually plant out a number of these plants in a small 
border in the front of an ornamental stove, and in this situation, being 
fully exposed to the sun, and on a rather rocky sub-soil, they flower 
most beautifully and profusely, the soil of the border being very 
similar to that before recommended, but with a less proportion of sand 
and lime-rubbish. A rockery with a southern aspect is likewise a 
most excellent situation for them, in the crevices of which they may 
be inserted in a soil introduced for the purpose, and they will there 
be effectually preserved from anjr superfluity of moisture. But thiy 
will seldom be found capable ot enduring the open air throughout 
the whole season in this country, and therefore it is necessary to remove 
them from the ground in the autumnal months, and place them in 
pots of a sufficient size to bo kept through the winter in the green- 
house, or succulent liouse, with very little water, and a temperature 
just high enough to exclude frost. They should never be pruned, for 
when they become old and straggling it is better to throw them away 
at once, having previously raised a stock of young plants to supply 
their place. 

The annual species require very little attention, as it is only neces- 
sary to collect the seed as soon as it is ripe, and sow it in a very light 
soil, keeping it in an airy part of the greenhouse till it vegetates, and 
afterwards potting the young plants singly into small pots, and treat- 
ing them according t6 the preceding directions with regard to soil, 
situation, and water. 

Thus treated, there are few plants which reward the cultivator 
with a greater profusion of showy blossoms of the most lovely and 
brilliant colours than the numerous species and varieties of this genus. 
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and they are equally within the re^h of ^ the nobleman and the 
amateur, and may be successfully cultivated in the gjarden of either, 
provided due attention is given to the subjects of light, soil, and 
w^atering, as here detailed. 


OEEENHOUSE CLIxMBINa PLANTS. 

BY AN AMATEUB CULTIVATOH IN SOUTH DEVON. 

]N a recent number of the Floricultural Cabinet^ a correspondent 
requires an answer on greenhouse creepers; 1 therefore take the 
liberty, through your widely circulated and intelligent publication, 
of forwarding a descriptive list of such as I grow — this section of 
plants (climbers) being a great favourite of mine — as well as an 
attempt to make a small return for the useful knowledge many others 
have afforded me in this Magazine. 

The following kinds are handsome, as well as free bloomers : — 

Tecoma apectabilis. The rich green shining foliage, and its large, waxy- 
white, funnel-shaped flowers, with a crimson eye, render it a charming 
plant. The panicles of flowers hanging "down are exceedingly 
pretty. 

Bignonia grandijlora is a climbing shrub, growing ten or twelve 
feet high, but it commences flowering w hen two or three feet high ; 
its flowers are produced in panicles, each flower being tw’o and a half 
inches across, and of a deep red colour. It was ij)troduced from Japan 
many years ago, and should be grown in a border or a large pot, in 
a rich loamy soil. 

Clematis azurea grandijlora is a beautiful flowering plant ; its 
flowers are of a pale violet colour, four inches across. It may be 
cultivated in a pot or border of loam and peat. It Howlers in April and 
May; introduced from Japan in 1837. 

Clematis Jlorida licolor (Sieboldii) is a beautiful showy flower, 
which is of large size, and of a greenish-w hite colour ; it has an 
Anemone-like centre of a dark purple ; this and the last species are 
hardy, but well deserve their room in a house. It blooms in April 
and May ; a native of J apan. 

Hoya camosa is an old plant, but pretty, and free to cultivate in a 
pot or border ; it resembles an Asclepias (it is commonly called the 
Wax Plant). It flowers throughout the entire summer. 

Kennedya ruhicunda is a rapid growler, and will not display its 
beauty except in the greenhouse border. Its flowers are of a dark 
red, and plentifully produced, in April and May. It is a native of 
New Holland, and delights in a sandy peat soil, with plenty of 
drainage. 

Kennedya Marryattiana, This is a dwarfer species than the last, 
and may be cultivated in a pot of peat and loam ; its flowers are of a 
ciimson-purple colour. It is a native of New Holland. 
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Kenned^a coeeinea is a small and pretty species for pot cultivation; 
it grows and flowers fi*eely in sandy peat well drained, blooming in 
April, May, and June. A native of New Holland. 

Kennedya gldbrata. This is a neat and handsome species, and 
may be cultivated very successfully in a pot of sandy peat. Its 
flowers are produced in spring, of a fine crimson colour. A native 
of New Holland. 

Kennedya monophylla produces an abundance of blue flowers in 
racemes ; it should be grown in a border of loam and peat ; it grows 
eight or ten feet high. A native of New Holland. 

Kennedya monophylla longiracemosa. The same as the last, but its 
flowers are of a lilac colour. 

Loasa lateritia is a plant of rough appearance, but deserves cul- 
tivation for its easy culture and showy flowers. It may be cultivated 
successfully in a pot of rich loam ; it blooms all the summer. Intro- 
duced from Tucuman. 

Lonicera Japonica is an evergreen Hon^suckle, producing a sweet 
odour, and an abundance of pale yellow flowers ; it grows eight or 
ten feet high, blooming from June to September. It is a native of 
Japan. 

Passiflora Pecaimeana. This new and splendid species was figured 
in this Magazine in January, 1855. I obtained a plant, and it bloomed 
admirably in my greenhouse last summer. Its rich crimson blossoms, 
adorned with its numerous blue and white thread-like parts of the 
nectarium, are exceedingly handsome. It grows rapidly and blooms 
freely. 

Passijlora filamentosa. This is a neat and pretty species ; flowers 
of a light purple, blooming all the summer ; it delights in a rich 
loam and peat soil. A native of America. 

Passijlora incamata is a free-blooming species, the flowers are flesh 
coloured. This and the last-mentioned species should be cultivated 
in the border, in order to succeed well. 

Passijlora Kermesina is a small and beautiful species, requiring a 
warm greenhouse; it delights in a rich loam and peat soil, well drained. 
Its flowers are of a fine rosy crimson colour. 

Philihertia grandijlora is a neat and curious little climber for a pot; 
its flower are greenish-yellow spotted with purple, blooming from May 
to J Illy ; it ddights in a rich loam and peat soil. 

Thunhergia alata may be trained to a circular trellis four feet 
high ; its flowers are of buff colour, with a dark purple eye, and are 
produced all the summer. A rich loam suits it best. The T. leu- 
cantha^ white, with dark eye, and the T, aurantiaca, of a fine orange, 
with dark eye and large flower, alike deserve a place in every green- 
house. 

Tropceolum tricolorum is one of the most beautiful creepers in 
cultivation; it may be grown in a pot of sandy loam, and be 
trained to a trellis. To prevent drought injuring its roots, its pot 
should be placed in a larger one and filled round with iimp moss 
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or sand; it flowers all the spring and summer. Introduced from 
Peru. 

TropcBolwm IracJiyceras is a plant of the same habit as the last men- 
tionec^ and requires the same treatment ; its flowers are yellow, and 
blooms all the spring and early summer months. 


TEEATMENT OF CHOEIZEMAS. 

BY MB. FANSHAW, A FOBTY YEABS’ PLANT-CULTIVATOB IN LONDON. 

This genus is generally considered difiicult to cultivate, but I hpe 
grown them with considerable success by pursuing the following 
method. The soil I use is a sandy, fibrous peat, well broken wdth 
the spade, but not sifted. The best time for potting is March or 
April ; care must be taken not to over-pot tlie plants, or injure the 
roots wdiile potting, and the soil must be made perfectly firm and 
compact about the roots, and the pots well drained ; they must tlien 
be placed in the greenhouse in an open, airy situation, and not 
crow'ded among other plants. It is also preferable to keep them in 
the greenhouse during summer, but in hot weather they must be 
shaded for a few hours each day during sunshine. They require a 
reasonable supply of water ; that is, they must not be sodden nor left 
to get too dry. They may be propagated in the following manner. 
Cuttings should be taken off while the wood is young, and carefully 
prepared ; take ofl* the bottom leaves with a sharp knife, and make 
a clear cut just through the joint; the cutting-pot should be drained, 
and then filled to within tw^o inches of the top vrith the soil before 
spoken of On the top of this put a layer of white sand, into which 
plant the cuttings, making a little hole for their reception with a 
small stick. When the pot is full, give them a steady watering with 
a fine rose, after w hich place a clean glass over them. In this state 
they may be removed to the propagating house, wdiere the tempera- 
ture should be about (55"^, and plunged in a little sawdust or sand. 
They should be shaded from the sun, whieli can easily be done by 
placing a sheet of coarse paper over the glasses. As soon as the 
cuttings are rooted, which may be known by their beginning to grow, 
they must be potted off, taking care not to injure the roots, and they 
must be covered again for a eek or fortnight, till they make fresh 
roots, after which they must be gradually inured to the greenhouse, 
and treated as old plants. 


CULTUEE OF DOUBLE ANEMONES. 

BY MB. JAMES SMITH, AN AMATEUB MIDLAND FLOEIST. 

In a late number of the Cahinet a correspondent wishes to know the 
foil most suitable for Double Anemones. Having been very luccess- 
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ful in the cultivation of that beautiful class of plants, I bog to offer 
my simple method of culture. About the beginning of October I 
well dung my bed, which is a strong loam, with the dung from an old 
hotbed ; I then dig it to the depth of eight or nine inches, mixing 
the dung well with the loam. 1 then cover my bed with a mixture 
of half light vegetable soil and half sea sand. I plant the roots 
about six inches apart and two inches deep. In March, if the 
weather be dry, I water the bed with manure-water. By this simple 
method I never fail in having a splendid bloom of fine Double 
Anemones. 


DESTEOTING THE EED SPIDER IN PLANT STOVES, 
GREENHOUSES, ETC. 

BY A PEACTICAL GAEDENEB. 

As far as my knowledge extends, Mr. Speechley was the first indi- 
vidual who recommended sulphur for the destruction of the Red 
Spider {Acarus tellurim) ; and in most cases, by his manner of 
application, it was a certain cure, viz., by brushing every leaf and 
stem with the mixture. However, from the length of time it required, 
connected w^th the tedious operation of separately brushing both the 
under and upper surface of every leaf, rendered it almost impossible 
to do it to any extent. 

Another great objection was, the friction of the brush often in- 
jured the leaves, so that those who had sufficient perseverance to go 
entirely through with the operation, generally found, when they had 
finished, the plants they had been dressing were considerably damaged. 
This led some persons to start the erroneous idea of washing the 
flues with sulphur, under the supposition that it would prevent the 
inseefs appearance ; judging very wisely, that to prevent a disease is 
far better than to cure it. [If the flues are thus washed, excepting 
a few yards of the part nearest to the fire, where it is of greatest 
heat, there will not be the least danger, and a gentle heat will be 
sufficient to produce a fume from the sulphur which will destroy the 
insects, be they many or few. The air must be impregnated with 
sulphureous gas to prove eflectual. — Ed.] I know from experience 
that sulphur in an ignited state will destroy either animal or vegetable 
life, and to apply any quantity of it to those parts of the flues, 
subject to great heat^ will always be attended with serious if not fatal 
consequences. Another train of insurmountable difficulties presented 
themselves under the old system ; the form and texture of the foliage 
of many trees and plants are so small and delicate, that no person 
could effectually clean with the brush, but the most that could be 
accomplished was to just preserve the trees from being actually 
destroyed by the insects. We very frequently find this insect attacK 
our choice fruit trees against the walls in the open air in dry summers 
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i^id cfjben BO contiguous to the hothouses that the old method of 
brushing the leaf was seldom found sufficient to stand through one 
Beason, without being over and over repeated^ in consequence of their 
so rapidly increasing and spreading from the walls on the outside. 

Wrth such a multiplication of obstacles no wonder that the brush- 
ing system fell into disrepute. The chief object in destrojjing insects 
on plants is to make use of a method, where the operation can be 
performed with ease^ dispatchy and without injuring the most delicate 
foliage; these and many more essential recommendations are included 
in a method practised by me, which was originally communicated to 
me by one of the best practical gardeners I am acquainted with. It 
is as follows : — Take half a pound of sulphur, put it in a pail, to this 
add as much water as will make it into a paste ; then put three, four, 
or six gallons more of water, just as the size of the vessel will allow, 
stir the mixture until the water appears of a pale buff colour. With 
this liquid, syringe every plant and leaf in the house on which 
either the insect exists, or to which the least suspicion is attached ; 
let it be repeated twice or three times a week, until every part of the 
foliage is saturated, or as long as the application of water from the 
syringe is requisite. 

A house naturally damp will, of course, be less liable to the insect ; 
here the mixture should be applied in a thicker state, and at longer 
intervals. Most gardeners are of opinion that there is something 
very congenial to the constitution of plants in sulphur; when applied 
externally, it apppears, particularly under glass, to enter the whole 
system. It has been detected in plants by chemists, and there 
is no doubt but it corrects many diseases in vegetables as well as 
animals. 

So well has this method answ^ered, that in houses where the plants 
had previously been much affected every summer for ten years, 1 now 
scarcely ever expect to see another instance of their appearance. 
This remedy w ill not only destroy them, w hen the plants are literally 
covered, but if applied in time, entirely prevents their appearing at 
all ; I speak from actual experience on the subject. The houses I 
have already named, and many others that I have had under my care, 
have given ample proof of the truth of the assertion ; and I now feel 
so satisfied upon the subject, that wdth the greatest confidence I can 
recommend it as a specific to the public. 


CULTUEE OF THE PASSIFEOEA EDULIS. 

BY MB. CHABLES SHEPHEBD, ALTON OABDENS, STAFFOBDBHIEE. 

The FoBsiJlora edulis is a plant well worthy of more general cultiva- 
tion, were it only for its very pretty and engaging, though short-lived 
flowers ; but by bestowing a little pains, and having recourse to im^ 
p^gnationy an abundant crop of fruit may bo annually obtained. For 
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persons that have the convenience, a pine stove is the best situation ; 
plants grown in pots^ plunged in the bark pit, and trained to a w ire 
trellis near the glass, flourish to perfection. 

The plant seems to require straitenmg in pot room^ in order to 
throw it into a prolific bearing st ate, adding to that a copious supply 
of water in the growing season, which should commence aoout March, 
in order to get the fruit ready in good time. The plant succeeds well 
in a light, rich, loamy soil. 

It is easily propagated either by seed or cuttings, the latter being 
preferable, in order to bring it sooner into a bearing state ; two years’ 
old plants being calculated to bear profusely. The fruit wlicn ripe is 
about the size of a hen’s egg. The colour is of a dark brownish 
purple. The shell is thick, hard, and useless. The inside resembles 
the jelly of a gooseberry, excepting the colour being yellow, and the 
seeds much larger. The flavour seems to have a threefold property 
combined, and is admirably adapted to the palate of persons in 
general. Tor its beauty of appearance in bearing a profusion of 
handsome fruit, it is well worth cultivating (independent of their use- 
fulness as a dessert fruit), and its singularly handsome flowers — green, 
crimson, purple, blue, and white being intermingled in eacli blossom. 
It grows freely, and even fruits when well trained round a cylinder- 
shaped wii’ework trellis, and grown in a pot. 


DESIGNING AND PLANTING SHEDBBEEIES. 

BY A NOBTH-COUNTEY LANDSCAPE GABDENEB. 

In continuance of my observations on this department of ornamenta^ 
gardening, I must remark that the shrubbery may be defined to be 
the link which connects the mansion and the lawn to’ the flower- 
garden, or to the other parts qf a residence, and is most generally 
planted either for shelter or shade, although often as a screen to hide 
disagreeable objects, for which the plants which compose it are better 
suited than for forest or other trees. The shrubbery is often a matter 
of utility as well as of ornament, in which case it gives the highest 
satisfaction w'hen formed for the purpose of shutting out the offices 
or the kitchen-garden from the view of the house ; for sheltering the 
latter or the garden, or for connecting the house wdth the garden and 
the orchard, the shrubbery becomes useful and interesting. 

Sometimes a shrubbery is formed merely for the purpose of grow- 
ing rare shrubs, and for obtaining agreeable walks ; in this case it is 
necessary to be at more pains, and to display a greater degree of taste 
in the laying of it out than in the formation of the useful shrubbery ; 
in the former case a tasteful arrangement of plants is a matter of less 
importance than the choice and disposition of kinds that will soonest 
attbrd shelter and ultimately become thick screens. 

In planting shrubberies for screens, to hide disagreeable objects, 
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evergreens should form the principal mass, as affording a permanent 
blind and giving a cheerful appearance even in winter. A few 
deciduous shrubs of the most showy sorts may, however, be with 
propriety added, which will give relief to the more sombre appearance 
of the evergreens, particularly while the former are in flower ; but 
from their nature of annually shedding their leaves, and consequently 
becoming thin in winter, they are not so well calculated for a per- 
manent blind. 

In the disposal of shrubs the tallest should be planted farthest from 
the walk or front side, and the lower in stature in front, but if an im- 
mediate effect be desired it is better to elevate the ground than to 
plant trees of two great an age ; it is also a matter of importance that 
they may be planted thickly, as it is an easy task to thin them out 
when required. Little taste has generally been displayed in the for- 
mation of shrubberies as to the production of picturesque beauty ; they 
are planted too generally in the form of sloping batdts, without the 
least natural beauty whatever, although in this way they may 
answer the purpose of blinding out disagreeable objects of little 
merit when seen even from their best side. 

Great attention should be paid in tlieir planting, to give them a 
somewhat natural appearance, and not that of a surface as regular as 
if they were clipped with the garden shears. Straight lines should 
also be avoided as much as possible, and the margin of the shrubbery 
should be broken with deep indentures or sinuosities, and these 
should be neatly turfed over and kept mown. The walks which lead 
through this department should not be to any great distance in a 
straight line il‘ it can be avoided, neither should they be too much 
twisted. There is something in a fine gentle sweep or curve so pleasing 
in a road or walk, that few are insensible of its beauty. The breadth 
of the walks should be regulated according to the length and scale 
of the place, as too narrow w alks for principal ones have never a good 
effect ; they should scarcely, under any circumstances, be less than 
five feet wide, and unless for terrace walks of great length should not 
be more than eight ; if the greater breadth, they assume the appear- 
ance of a carriage drive, and if narrower, they dwindle in appearance 
to a mere footpath. 

By combining the more distant parts of the grounds with the lawn 
and house by means of shrubberies, much may be done if executed 
with judgment. Space does not always give the idea of grandeur, for 
a limited sphere is often better adapted to the display of ornament 
and beauty. By good management a small strip of ground may be 
varied by taking advantage of the ground (if any) ; or, if it be a level 
and monotonous spot, art can readily step forward and assist by 
raising banks, sinking the walks, and planting shrubs in thick masses, 
chiefly evergreen species, and conducting the walks in the most 
circuitous manner, so as not to intersect each other but as little as 
possible ; however, care must be taken to give suificient breadth of 
walk, and also a margin of grass on the sides, of uncfiual breadths, 
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which will naturalljr assist iu adding to the picturesque appearance 
of the whole. This may also be aided hy forming the banks to be 
planted of unequal heights, which banks in small places need not 
occupy much surface at their base, so as to admit of as great a breadth 
of grass margin between them and the walks as possible ; in some 
parts narrow, where it is deemed necessary, either for variety or for 
the more completely concealing objects which should not be seen ; at 
others broad, and disappearing as it were in natural glades in the 
distance. This margin of grass, where of sufficient breadth, should 
be planted with the finer species of ornamental trees and flowering 
shrubs, singly or in groups of three or five together, which would 
not be seen to sufficient advantage if planted generally amongst the 
shrubs. 

Some attention to botanical arrangement might be paid in the 
distribution of the shrubs and ornamental trees, but this must not be 
earned to the extent likely to infringe upon picturesque beauty ; 
however, such families as Pinm, Deodars, Cypress, Juniperus, Duxus, 
Laurus, etc., may be grouped with good effect, and if judiciously done 
will give a bolder effect to the whole than if they w^ere planted pro- 
miscuously. Pine specimens of larger growing kinds should be so 
placed as to give effect and relief to the thicker masses of more 
humble growth. In the background may be placed a few fruit- 
bearing trees, which will display their beauties in spring with their 
blossoms, and in autumn with their fruit ; in such situations also 
should be planted the stronger-growing species of Gratcegus Prmus, 
etc. 

On leaving the mansion, the walks should be conducted through 
the lawn in a graceful and natural manner to the shrubbery, and 
should be as much hidden from the principal windows as possible ; 
they should then be continued through the shrubbery, the most cir- 
cuitous walks leading to interesting objects, so as to relieve the mind 
and remove the idea that they lead to nothing. Fine specimens of 
trees, ruins, either natural or artificial water, distant views of villages, 
churches, woods, cottages, or the like, will always be pleasing. 
Shorter walks should also be contrived on which to return (as most 
objects lose their effect when seen over and over), as well as for a 
more convenient mode of reaching the more distant parts of the 
grounds. Neat resting-places should be placed in different parts, 
choosing the situation of some in shady groves, others upon elevated 
spots commanding the finest views of the grounds or surrounding 
country. Much taste may be displayed in the formation of such seats, 
from the polished temple of Flora, Venus, etc., to the rude roots of 
trees and misshapen fragments of rocks or rude stone. Arbours of 
living trees of flexible habits, such as mountain-ash, willow, etc., 
may be planted and formed in bowers, and covered over with creeping 
plants, such as Roses, Clematis, Ivy, Honeysuckle, etc. Moss-houses 
of various construction, root-houses, Russian, Swedish, Lapland, 
Scotch, and Swiss cottages should be disposed of in situations pecu- 
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liarly adapted for them. Sometimes situations are naturally to be 
found adapted for the one or the other ; in such cases the house 
should be chosen to suit the situation, and this will always be found 
to have the happiest effect. Where the situation has to be formed 
for either, much judgment and taste are required in the arrangement ; 
this is not sufficiently attended to : thus a Bussian cottage composed 
of oak timber-trees, and the adjacent ground planted with laurel and 
other polished shrubs, natives of southern latitudes, and close-shaven 
grass lawns, is as preposterous as the chaste Grecian temple in a rocky 
dingle. I'he ground should be chosen or arranged so as to persuade 
the observer that he is really in E-ussia, and the house should be 
composed of tlie same timber- trees used in the formation of cottages 
in that country, and be of tlie same form and size. The internal con- 
struction and furniture should also come as'near to reality as possible. 
Hermitages and caves are also interesting when proper situations 
are chosen : in these should be kept a small collection of books calcu- 
lated for private study, and the furniture of this sequestered retreat 
should be exactly of that simple and useful nature as w^ould be suit- 
able to a recluse. 


CULTIVATING HYACINTHS IN MOSS. 

BY MR. WILLIAM BROWN, FLOWER GARDENER AT KNEESWORTH 
*' CASTLE GARDENS. 

According to promise, I send particulars of the system I have 
adopted, w ith very great success, in cultivating these charming flowers. 

I procure a quantity of sound bulbs, such as feel weighty and have 
a clean solid ring at bottom, then number each variety, and make a 
list of all, as a reference either for the curiosity of ladies and gentle- 
men, or for the information of the young gardener. Thus prepared, 
about the 20th of October I get a quantity of the greenest moss ; if 
matted, it must be w ell separated with the hands ; also a number of 
clean pots of three sizes, namely, large 48’ s, large 32’s, and flat 24’s. 
Place an oyster-shell, or a piece of potsherd, at the bottom of each 
pot, and fill closely with the prepared moss, to appear like a heaped 
measure, Take tne 48 size, and displace with the finger a little of 
the moss in the centre, where the bulb is carefully pressed in. As 
the w^ork proceeds, rub a little white paint on the side of the pot, and 
with a lead pencil mark the number of the sorts as per list, and one 
letter signifying the colour, as B for blue. Take the next size, 32, 
and in like manner place three bulbs at equal distances, and of three 
distinct colours ; next flat 24, in which four or five could be placed, 
the fifth to be chosen the strongest and best, placed in the middle, a 
little elevated in the moss, where it gives a pyramidal appearance to 
the whole. The pots, containing three or four bulbs, should be num- 
bered on the side close to the bulbs, by which they will be distinctly 
known ; the fifth marked with an asterisk, thus *. When all are done 
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ill this order, I give them a plentiful watering, and place them in a 
three-light box, or in a sheltered corner of the melon-ground, with 
other bulbs, covered with twelve inches of coal-ashes or old tan, and 
from thence they are taken to the forcing-house as required, until the 
middle of March, when the remainder can be removed to a frame or 
greenhouse, and flowered for the drawing-room. They require plenty 
of air, and protection from frost ; watering to be repeated every 
third day in fine weather, nnd once a week in dull seasons. I have 
placed pans of water under some, but without any beneficial effect. 
Indeed, after various experiments, I prefer the regular application of 
water as the season will admit. In the course of three weeks they will 
push forth spongelets into the moss, where they will flourish rngoromly. 
The heat of the rose-house, succession pine-stove, or hotbed frame 
will bring them into flower in three or four weeks in December, Ja- 
nuary, and February, and in a much shorter period as the season 
advances. I always use clean water of the temperature of the house ; 
and where there is not a cistern, vessels filled with water, placed hi 
the house during the night, will be fit for use next morning. When 
the plants are in flower, they may be placed in a variety of shapes to 
advantage. They can be placed in fancy baskets, as thejr are ex- 
tremely light, and the pots easily concealed by strewing a little fresh 
moss over the surface, — or in the most ornamental situations, without 
fear of injuring the furniture ; or the pots may be taken away by 
turning the plant down, and tapping the pot all round with the hand 
until the moss and roots slip out, when they could be placed in 
baskets, vases, or in other ornaments, without injuring the roots or 
breaking the moss. Place some moss round the sides to keep them 
steady, sprinkle the whole with clean w^ater, and remove them to their 
allotted places. Having placed the baskets on large tea-trays, water 
to be given from a fine rose watering-pot twice a week over the 
flowers to refresh them, and to renew their very sweet odour. I 
advise, too, when the plants are in flower, to take some out of the pots 
as directed, and to pick all the moss from the roots, then to pass a 
thread loosely round the roots, and to slip them into glasses filled with 
water. When the flower-guards are put on, all are complete for 
windows, etc. etc, ; the glasses should be filled with fresh water every 
third day. If a table-spoonful of charcoal dust be mixed in the water, 
or the same quantity of chalk (the carbonate of lime), it will preserve 
the water from any impurity, as well as contribute to the brightening 
the colours of the flowers. 


TEEATMENT OF PELAEGONIUMS (OEEANIUMS OF 
SOME) FOE THE FLOWEE OAEDEN, AND PEESEEV- 
INGh THEM THEOUGH WINTEE IN A FEAME. 

BY A LADY PRACTITIONER IN THE NORTH OF ENGLAND. 

The Pelargonium is one of the greatest ornaments of the flower- 
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garden ; and when the length of time it continues in flower is con- 
sidered, the endless variety now cultivated, and the many new and 
beautiful kinds annually raised from seed, it becomes a subject well 
worth inquiry how this plant may be raised in the best and cheapest 
manner possible. During a period of many years, it never occurred 
to me that Pelargoniums could be preserved during the winter 
months, in this northern climate, without the assistance of artificial 
heat ; but having now discovered a means of conquering this difficulty, 
I take the liberty to lay before you a statement of the method I have 
practised for the last three years with complete success. 

It is necessary, in the first place, to be provided with a light garden- 
frame, which may vary in size according to circumstances, or the 
number of plants required. The one I use for tliis purpose at pre- 
sent is 44 ft. by 2i, 20 inches deep in the back and 18 inches in 
front ; which will contain seventy or eighty plants in small pots. 
The most common method of raising the plants is by cuttings. At 
the end of July or early in August, I take the cuttings off* at the third 
joint, and insert them in rich loam, mixed with about one-third of 
vegetable mould, in the open border ; I then place the frame over 
them, shading them with a mat for a few days, and giving little or 
no air for a week. I afterwards increase the quantity of water gra- 
dually, giving a little more every time, till they are able to stand the 
sun without flagging in the leaf. I continue watering them gently 
until they are well rooted, and then pot them into small pots, in 
poorish soil, and place them in the open air, to stand during sum- 
mer, on a good gravel- walk or an open space covered with coal- 
ashes, to prevent worms from getting into the pots. When the 
plants begin to grow freely, I pinch off the top shoots, by which 
means they send out side shoots ; otherwise each plant will invariably 
send up only one, which looks naked and unsightly ; whereas, a 
plant low and full of foliage has a handsome appearance, and flowers 
freely. Some of the more tender and delicate kinds of Pelargoniums 
may be propagated by cuttings of the roots an inch long. Plant 
these round the side of a pot an inch apart, leaving the eighth of an 
inch of soil above them. Set them in the frame, and when they have 
pushed a little, plant them in separate pots, giving air and water regu- 
larly : when they have grown a few inches, remove them into the 
open air, and treat them in the same manner as plants raised from 
cuttings. Seeds may be ripened well in the open air, from plants 
kept in pots ; but those transplanted into the borders (growing very 
vigorously) seldom produce good seed. Sow the seed in March, in 
soil similar to that recommended for the cuttings, adding a little sand 
to it ; place the pots in the frame a few inches from the glass, and, 
when aoout two inches high, plant them in separate pots ; let them 
remain in the frame till well rooted, and then remove them into the 
open air to remain during summer. Plants thus raised will flower 
well the second year. 

Plants kept long in pots grow naked and stunted, and require to 
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be headed down to within a few inches of the pot ; this is done at the 
period stated for putting oif the cuttings ; afterwards set them in the 
shade, and give no water for a week before and one after the opera- 
tion ; this prevents the plants from bleeding, which often destroys 
them altogether. About the latter end of October, or on the first 
appearance of frost, the plants raised from seed, from cuttings, or 
from roots, and kept in small pots during summer, should be placed 
in the frame, with a few inches of coal-ashes below the pots, to pre- 
vent the plants from sufiering from damp during winter. Shut up 
the frames closely at night, and give air freely during the day. As 
the winter advances, give water sparingly, and pick off all decayed 
leaves as they appear. Cover all round the frame with about two feet 
of soil pressed close, and nearly level with the glass, sloping a little 
-to carry off the wet. When the frost sets in, cover with mats at 
night ; and when the weather is very severe, use a straw mat, and 
over all a wooden shutter, a little larger than the frame. G-ive air 
every day when mild, and in severe weather uncover the frame when 
the sun’s rays fall upon it, taking care to cover when the sun leaves 
it in the evening. As the spring advances, give air more freely, by 
sliding down the sash altogether in the daytime, to prepsire the plante 
for being turned out of the pots, and transplanted into the fiower- 
garden, which may be done about the beginning of May. By this 
method a constant supply may be kept up at a very moderate expense. 


NOTES ON NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

26. .^SCHTNANTHUS FULQENS (Flame-coloured) . Nat. Ord. Oyr- 
tandraccaa. This species is a native of Savoy ; first discovered by 
M. Gomez. Subsequently, Mr. Thomas Lobb collected it, at Moul- 
mein, and sent plants to Messrs. Veitch. It blooms very freely, and 
few plants can exceed it in beauty, especially if suspended in the 
stove in a wire or small trellis basket. The fiowers are of a bright 
crimson colour. {JFig, in Bot, Mag. 4891 ) 

27. Weioela amabilis (the Wrinkle-leaved). Nat. Ord. Capri- 
foliacecB. It is a shrubby plant, more robust in habit than the Weu 
gela rosa, and equally hardy. The leaves are much more prominently 
netted with the veins than those of Weigela rosa. The flowers, too, 
are of a deeper rose colour,, and the lobes of the corolla are wavy and 
notched at the edge. It is a profuse bloomer, and well deserving a 
place against a trellis, wall, or open ground. ( Fig. in Bot. Mag. 4893.) 

28. Clivia G-abdbni (JMajor Gardenia Clivid). Nat. Ord. Ama^ 
ryllidaoecB. Ma-jor G-arden discovered this pretty species in theNatal 
Colony, and also sent it to the Boyal G-ardens at Kew. The flowers 
are produced in umheh, about fourteen drooping flowers in each. 
Each blossom is slightly curved, two inches long, funnel-tuhet 
shaped, of an orange-red colour below, yellow above, and green at the 
end. It is a chaminsr plant for the greenhouse, blooms in the 
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'winter months, and continues for several weeks. in Bot, Mag, 

4895.) 

30. Agave Ameeicana in Devonshiee. — The first American Aloe 
that ever grew and flowered in the open air iu Britain was in the 
garden of the late James Yates, at Salcombe, Devonshire, about the 
year 1814. We thought it (Sir W. J. Hooker) a privilege to see the 
plant after it had done flowering, with the withered scape, attesting 
the fact, still attached to it. That plant was stated to have been only 
twelve years old. Its locality was upon the lawn in front of Mr. 
Yates’s villa, and, as far as we can recollect, with only the road inter- 
vening between it and the sea-bcach. 

Since that period Salcombe has increased in population, in houses 
and villas, and, no doubt, in Agaves; for our valued friend, John 
Luscombe, Esq., of Combe Koyal, in tho same neighbourhood, him- 
self a great lover of plants, has sent us pliotographed portraits of no 
less than four diflerent Agaves, at this time (November, 1855) in full 
flower, in three diflerent localities, at Salcombe. One is on the pro- 
perty of Mrs. Prideaux, Cliif House, and is represented within a 
w’all, on a small promontory, ap]jarently pitting into the sea. It is 
twenty-six years old, and has attained a height of twenty-six feet. 
A second and third are represented upon the side of a rough hill, full 
of wild plants, and seemingly not in any gardtm or enclosure ; these 
are, respectively, twenty-six years old and twenty-five feet high, and 
thirty years old and twenty-eight feet high. Other flowerless Agaves 
growing close by, and the broad sea visible over the c'dgc of tho hill, 
give the scene the appearance of a coast of the Mediterranean about 
Nice. These are on the property of Mr. Strong. The fowrth is in 
the grounds at “ The Molt,” the property of Lord Courtenay ; the 
height not given, but judging from the size of the tasteful residence 
adjacent, and the neighbouring trees, altogether forming a most 
charming subtropical landscape, it must be the tallest of the four. 
Our greenhouse Agaves, as is well known, flower so rarely as to have 
given rise to the saying, and which is generally believed, that the 
American Aloe is a plant which blossoms only once in a hundred 
years ; here, again, we suspect horticulture is at fault. (Mooher's 
J^ournal of Botany.) 

The following is a list of eleven rare and hitherto undescrihea 
Australian Blants, chiefly collected in the colony of Victoria, by Dr. 
Ferdinand Mueller, G-overnment Botanist for that colony. 

31. Eanunculus Millani. — In gravelly places, on most of the 
summits of the Australian Alps irrigated by the melting snow. A 
neat little plant, having white flowers, which assume a slight yellow 
tinge when drying. 

32. Eanunculus anemoneus. — On springs at the summit of the 
Munyang Mountains. This charming and interesting species forms 
(after GrevUlea Vietoriai) the greatest ornament to the snowy moun- 
tains of Continental Australia. It differs from the similarly showy 
species of New Zealand in its white flowers^ and approaches rather to 
the Alpine type, as E. aconitifolim. 
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83. Mtobtjrtjs Australis. — On moist places, or on open plains 
where rain-water lodges. Apparently not different from MyoBwrm 
minimus, 

34. Caltha introloba. — A dwarf species, on gravelly places on 
the Australian Alps irrigated during summer by the melting snow. 
It is the only known New Holland species. Distinguished from 
Caltha Novcd-ZelandicB principally by its white flowers. 

35. Sisymbrium trisectum. — A suffruticose, smooth, erect plant, 
found in the desert, on the Murray Hiver. 

86. Capsella (Hutchinsia) antipod a. — It belongs to the Natural 
Order of Oruciates, An annual, having white flowers. Pound in 
the Black Forest. 

37. Drosbra anoustifolia. — The stem is foliate, leaves long 
and narrow. The flowers are borne in racemes, three to ten blossoms 
in each, of a whitish colour. On moist gravelly margins of the lakes 
on Murray Biver. 

38. Polygala veronioea.— A somewhat shrubby plant, thinly 
brandling. The flowers are borne in terminal or lateral racemes. In 
grassy or gravelly places. 

39. Comesperma polyoaloides. Nat. Ord. FolygalacecB. Leaves 
narrow, lance-shaped ; flowers in racemes, purple. In barren plains. 

40. Mariantuus bignoniaceus. Nat. Ord. Fittosporeacece, The 
branches are climbing; leaves heart-shaped; flowers pendulous, 
somewhat bell-shaped, an orange-yellow colour. A remarkably hand- 
some plant, growing in clefts of rocks, on shady rivulets, by 
cataracts, etc. 

41. Howittia trilocularis. — A flexile shruh, grows twenty feet 
high ; belongs to the Malvaceae ; the flowers are of a purple colour ; 
very pretty, and merits a place in every shrubbery. 

42. Tydjea AMABiiiis. — The type of the genus Tgdcea is the 
Achimenes picta. The very neat and handsome species T, amahilis 
was discovered by the celebrated botanist M. Triana, in New Granada, 
ill the province of Popayan. The leaves are of a velvety hue, light 
green marbled with dark. The tube of each blossom is about one 
inch and a half long. The outside is white streaked with a beautiful 
rosy carmine; the inside white marbled with rosy carmine. The 
front of the blossom (limb) is an inch across, of a bright rose, shaded 
with brilliant carmine. It blooms fri'cly, and is exceedingly neat 
and handsome. {Fig, in Flore des Ferres, 1070.) M. Linden, of 
Brussels, has plants for sale, and it merits a ]>]ace in every collection. 
It blooms admirably, too, in the winter, and with suitable treatment 
may be had in flower all the year, similar to Achimenes picta, 

43. Sarraoenia Drummondit [Side-saddle Flower). — This hand- 
some species was discovered a few years ago by Dr. Chapman, an 
American botanist, near to Appalachicola, in Florida. It flourishes 
in great beauty at Chats worth ; and plants may be procured at a 
cheap rate of M. LindcMi, of Brussels, or M. Van Houtto, of Ghent. 
Tlie leaves are singularly handsome, of an upright pitcher shape; 
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hollow, about ten inches long, bright green, with one-third of each 
leaf (the terminating portion) beautifully marbled with numerous 
silvery, metallic-like patches, and the margin of the pitcher a rosy 
crimson colour. The flowers are of a rich crimson, tinged with 
purple and yellow. Each blossom is composed of five petals and five 
large caljrx leaves, also coloured, drooping, three inches long and three 
inches across ; very beautifiil. It flourishes in its native country on 
the banks of rivers, and in our own country and on the Continent it 
flourishes when growm along with the Victoria re^ia, and similar 
boggy water plants. (Mq. in More des Senses, 1071, 1072.) 

44. Saueacenia btjbba. — It forms a bushy plant, about eight 
inches high ; the pitchers are narrow, half an inch across, green, with 
a tinge of red at the termination. The flowers are of a rich purple- 
red, drooping, each blossom about an inch and a half across. (Mff, 
in More des Serres, 1074.) 

45. Sabeacenia pxjepurea. — The pitchers are short, four to six 
inches in length, very wide, two and a half to three inches across, 
green, netted with brown at the upper part. The flowers are of 
reddish-purple petals, wide apart, each blossom two inches across. 
This species and S. rubra are natives of North America ; nearly 
hardy. 

46. Ehododendbon, Prince Camille db Eohan.— This very 
handsome variety was raised from seed obtained from JR. maanmunf, 
impregnated by a variety of JR. arbor eum or li. Caucasictm. The 
leaves are of medium size. The flowers in fine compact heads 
and each blossom tv\ o and a half inches across, of a silvery rose 
colour, very distinctly edged with bright carmine. The three upper 
segments are beautifully spotted with carmine. The edge oi the 
blossom is numerously indented. It is a very charming variety, and 
we are informed is quite hardy {Mg, in Flore des Serres, 1073.) 

47. PsAMMiSTA scLEBOPiiTLLA.“- This beautiful shrubby plant 
belongs to the Natural Order Fricacece Vaccinece (Bilberry), and 
was first discovered by M. Linden, in woods, in the province of 
Merida, at an elevation of 7000 to 8000 feet. It bloomed, for the 
first time in Europe, in the greenhouse at the establishment of 
M. Linden at Brussels, in 1852. The flowers are tube-shaped, 
one inch and a half long, of a clear brilliant red, with a very distinct 
yellow tip. It is a charming, fice-bloomiug shrub, well deserving a 
place in every greenhouse pit-frame. It flourishes in the open 
ground, but in cold situations it requires protection in winter. 

48. Begonia magnieica. — It was discovered by M. Linden, in 
Cundinamarca, in New Granada, growing at an elevation of about 
8000 feet, in cold and moist situations. M . de W arscewicz also found 
it in New Granada, and describes it as being the most beautiful and 
ornamental flowering plant he had seen; it was of extraordinary 
magnificence. It forms a bushy yilant ; the leaves are thick, the upper 
side is velvety and handsomely veined with silvery white, reflecting a 
metallic lustre. The nerves at the under side of the leaves arc of a 
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red-brown colour. The flowers are of a brilliant scarlet, each being 
two inches across ; they are borne in numerous heads, each brancblet 
having six to eight blossoms. M. Linden has plants for sale, and 
its highly ornamental appearance and long period of blooming en- 
title it to a place in every greenhouse or stove. 

49. Locheria maonieioa {Achimenem), This very handsome 
flowering plant was introduced by M. 'friana, from New Granada, 
to M. Linden’s establishment at Brussels, where it has recently 
bloomed. The Locheria has been founded upon Achimenes peduncti^ 
lata as the type. This beautiful species is a free bloomer, and each 
flower has a wide tube, about two inches long, of a brilliant crimson 
colour. The limb (front of the flower) is nearly two inches across, 
a brilliant crimson colour, spotted and striped with dark violet-purple, 
and the throat is white. It merits a place in every stove or warm 
greenhouse. Plants may be had of M. Linden. 

50 . Didymopanax splendidum (»Syn. Aralia splendida). This 
very elegant Aralia was found in the temperate regions of New 
Granada. It forms a strikingly handsome tree, from thirty to fifty 
feet high. The leaves are composed of seven to nine folioles, of an 
oval lanceolate form, and each of them are two feet long, so that the 
leaf is four feet broad. The upper side of the leaves is a satiny 
green, and the under side a silvery white. It is a magnificent tree, 
and merits a place wherever superb ornamental ones can be intro- 
duced, in either park or pleasure ground. M. Linden has plants on 
sale. 


QUESTIONS, ANSWERS, AND REMARKS. 

CurrrNa in the Head of an Old Standahd Rose. — I have recently entered 
into anew residence, and in the garden and grounds are a considerable number of budded 
Standard Roses, They have not been pruned for some years ; the heads are large, and 
contain a vast number of branches and shoots ; all the inside is naked. I wish some 
reader who is practically acquainted with the mode of treatment of such roses in order 
to obtain new heads, woidd supply me with particulars. In cutting back the naked 
head, where must I prune to — that is, how near the origin of the shoots — and am I to 
cut back all the shoots at tirst, or only a portion now, and the others another season ? 
I have not had any practical knowledge of the treatment of such roses, and those I 
have appear to be excellent sorts, which I am desirous of retaining. They have grown 
vigorously, which confirms the fact of the soil suiting them. — Juvenis, 

On IxiAS, Sparaxises, etc. — One of your reisers will be much gratified by an 
early reply to the following queries (she was much pleased with Mr. Saunders's 
remarks on bulbous plants, given in last number) : — How can the bulbs of Ltia and 
Spara^is be managed in a greenhouse where a^ficial heat is not given them, except by 
means of a hotbed, and that only for a very limited time? I find them increase 
rapidly by oifsets but they never open thefr flowers well, and the leaves generally begin 
to turn yellow before the flower appears. 2. What treatment should be pursued with 
regard to bulbs newly imported from Brazil? — Albina, 

On destroying Woodlice. — How am I to destroy, most effectually and readily, 
woodlice, with which 1 am pestered in my greenhouse and frames to an enormous 
degree ? — Alpha, [Cold boiled potatoes put into small garden pots, and covered with a 
Rule loose moss, afld placed where most likely to be found by the insects, is the best 
method we have tried. The insects are fond of the potato, and remain concealed under the 
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inosB. The pots require examining early in the morning, and the insects destroyed ; 
when requisite, replace with fresh potatoes. We have used ingredieuts, poisonous, 
which, mixed up with other things, effectually kill the insects partaking of it ; hut 
as danger attends such a mode of destruction, we do not recommend its adoption. — 
Editor^ 

On pruning Roses. — As an Amateur Florist, and devoted to the Rose above all 
other beauties of the Garden, it would do me a most especial benefit and favour, by 
giving a page or two in your Cabinet to the art of p'uning Rose Trees^ now become 
almost a “ craft or mystery,” by reason of the numerous plants of recent introduction. 
I have nearly killed some valuable sorts by pruning after the old fashion. Mr. Rivers 
has skimmed the subject in his “ Guide,” but much more is wanted ; and let me entreat 
you, or some reader who is practically acquainted with it, before the spring, to comply 
with my seasonable request. 

On a Rockery.— a constant reader of the FloricuUural Cabinet will feel much 
obliged if any of your correspondents will give her hints for the formation of a rockery 
in a situation where no advantages can be derived from the nature of the ground, being 
merely a flat lawn ; also what plants are best suited for growling in such a place, taking 
into consideration the northern climate, at the same time the aspect is south-west, and 
well sheltered by wood. Plenty of peat soil and white spar-stone can be obtained. An 
answer in an early number will greatly oblige. — Georgiana Elizabeth, 

Hibiscus Manihot. — We have, in a small forcing-house, a plant of Ilibiscus 
Manihot, which appears very healthy, and has just (November 20th) produeed two very 
fine fiower-buds, that grew very nicely, but both have fallen off before expanding. If 
some reader hereof, who knows how to manage the plant so as to bloom it successfully 
will oblige me with the method of treatment so that I can ensure its blooming, it will 
greatly oblige. — Florilla. 

Cultivation of Hritish Ferns. — As there is just now a perfect mania for 
Ferns, I am certain it would be of much service, if there were particulars of their 
treatment given in an early number of the Floricuftural Cabinet. No doubt some of 
the subsciibers have a practical acquaintance with the management of many kinds, 
and I respectfully solicit from them a few remarks calculated to assist a Floricul- 
turist. [Wc feel assured the recpiest will gladly be coinj)lied with. — Editor^ 

On banishing Ants. — I tried the plan of dusting common flour sulphur over ants 
with a view to kill them, but in this have failed ; it, however, had the effect wholly to 
banish them, for, although I turned over the soil in the melon bed, and examined 
the neighbouring places, not one ant could be found, I have tried it in several 
situations, and it invariably banishes them. It equally affects black and red ants. — 
P. M . 

Carnations and Picotees — Soil for Carnations: one barrow of well-decayed 
manure to four barrows of good turfy loam. Soil for Picotees : one barrow of well- 
decayed manure to three barrows of good turfy loam. The soil, as will be seen, will be 
richer for Picotees than Carnations, as the latter flower has a tcudeinry to run in 
colour. In November, mix the soil in a dry state, and fully expose it to the action of 
the air. During winter, remove the frosted surface at every opportunity, and place it in 
a heap by itself, until the whole is frosted. Keep it dry from snow and heavy rains, 
and turn it over often, until require.d for use. We bloom our plants in eleven-inch pots, 
each pot accommodating from three to four very strong plants. Weaker ])lants should 
be grown in eight-inch pots, two three plants in a pot. J login potting the first week 
in March, using from two to three inches of broken crocks and clinkers as drainage. 
Chop the soil well, sifting only a portion, for about three inches of soil at the top 
using the coarse portion of the siftings as a thin layer over the crocks, to assist 
drainage. Pot very firm indeed. After potting, expose them fully to the weather, 
placing the pots on two parallel slips of wood, so as to ensure good drainage, and prevent 
the ingress of worms. Water moderately after potting. We have been induced to 
offer these remarks on the culture of Picotees and Cai'uations, in consequence of having 
received so many communications lately on the subject, and believing also that our j)laa 
of culture would be as acceptable to our readers as any. We arc anxious to impress on 
tlic minds of readers, that Carnations, Picotees, and Pinks aic Ihoroughly liiirdy plants, 
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and will bear any amount of frost, under proper treatment, — by wliieh we mean, being 
kept dry in a dry frames well aired, and moderately watered in sunny open weather. 
In short, as a general rule, keep dry and air well. We wintered sever^ thousand pairs 
in dry frames, without any eovering whatever, with the soil frozen hard for weeks, and 
were rewarded by luxuriant health and vigour. With many, the Carnation is treated 
too tenderly, by keeping them in close frames, watering too freely, and covering too 
much. It is also a great fault to pot off in large pots for wintering. We use none 
larger than large sixty- sized pots for a pair of strong layers. 

CAiiETiLiAS. — 'Any person possessing a aufficieut stock of these favourite plants, and 
the necessary accommodation, may have a supply of blossoms from August to May. 
To secure this, it is necessary to place a portion of the plants in a growing tempera- 
ture of sixty degrees or sixty -five degrees, in January, or early in February, and others at 
intervals of a month or six weeks, leaving the latest portion to make wood and set 
flower-buds in a cool-house ; it may, however, be necessary to remove the late plants to 
a higher temperature, to induce them to form flower-buds; but, except in the case of 
very vigorous young ])lanis, this will hardly be required. The Camellia is somewhat 
easily injured by the direct rays of the sun while in a growing state j it enjoys a shady 
situation, under Vines, for instance. The plants should be freely supplied with weak 
manure-water at aU seasons, and especially while growing, and they will be benefited by 
frequent syringings. As soon as they have made their wood and formed their flower- 
buds, they must be removed to a cooler situation, and, as soon as the weather will per- 
mit, may be placed in a sheltered shady place out of doors. The plants which were 
placed in heat in .lanuary or February will probably be in flovVer in August ; but if not, 
they may be removed to a warmer atmosphere, to encourage them to dev elope their buds. 

The Taban {fsonanda Giitta, Hooker), formerly so plentiful in Singapore, has 
long since been extinct. It must ever be an object of regret, that on the first intro- 
duction of the Tabau Gum its proper name was not promulgated. Now almost every- 
body in Europe and America speaks of Gutta Percha, when, in fact, all the time they 
mean the Gutta Taban. The exportation of the indigenous Gutta Taban, from Singa- 
pore, commenced in 1S44, but as early as 1847 all, or at least most of the trees had 
been exterminated. That at present shipped from the place is brought in coasting 
vessels from the different ports of Borneo, Sumatra, the Malayan Peninsula, and Jahore 
Archipelago. The difl’ereucc existing in its appearance and property is owing to the 
intermixture of Gutta Percha, Jelctong, Gegrck, Litchu, and other inferior Guttas, in 
order to increase the weight. Though far from extinct in the Indian Archipelago, 
G utta Taban wiU every year be more difficult to obtain, as the coast region is pretty 
well cleared, and a long transport from the interior must, by augmenting the labour, 
increase the price of the aidicle. The quantity of solid Gutta obtained from each tree 
varies from five to twenty catties, so that taking the average of ten catties, which is a 
tolerably liberal one, it will require the destruction of ten trees to produce one jiicul. 
Now the quantity exported from Singapore to Europe, from January, 1845, to the 
middle of 1847, amounted to 6918 pietds, to obtain which 69,180 trees must have been 
sacrificed. How much better it would be to adopt the method of tapping the tree, 
pratdised by the Burmese in obtaining the Caoutchouc, than to continue the i)resent 
process of extermination. — Senex. 

Mimosa probtrata. — A very ])retty trailing plant, with neat foliage, and which blooms 
profusely ; the flowers are of a delicate pink colour. It is admirably adapted for train- 
ing up or round a wire trellis, pillar, etc. It grows very freely, either in the greenhouse 
or open air ; and deserves a place in either. I bloom it most beautifully, and have a 
quantity of plants . — A Country Curate* 

Rkoucing the Centianella to obedience.— Being but a poor gardener myself, 
I never hoped to be able to give even a hint on any operations in that science ; but the 
request from a correspondent “ P. B.,” in this week’s Cottage Gardener, for informa- 
tion in growing the Mue Gentianella, and your (shall I call it craven P) advice to him 
to give it up, induces me to tuke up my pen and give you a word or two on the subject. 
An old gardener in this neighbourhood grows it to perfection, and in the season brings 
large quantities of it to market. My father-in-law purchased the plant several times, 
but, like yourself and youi’ correspondent, could not succeed in blooming it the second 
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year. He tiieu a»ked the man how he treated it, and by adopting his method has sac* 
eeedad very well. The soil is soUly the scrapings from a Macadamised road ; the plant 
is planted in a patch of it, if planted singly ; or beds or borders made, if wanted, of 
the scrapings, and before the plant is set. The soil must be made as hard as possible, 
and then the plant put in with a trowel, and the soil pressed round it as hard as can be 
done. The gardener said, roll it after planting ; but it will grow without such cruelty. 
I may aay that our roads are made with broken gravel stones. Some roads are mai 
with granite ; but 1 do not think that would make much difference. In surface-dressiiig 
the border, the soil round the Qentianella must be stirred as little as possible. I think 
the man referred to never disturbs his bed at all. — A. M., Cottage Gardener. 

Home-saved Feench and German Astee-seed. — I am a great admirer of these 
lovely flowers. For many years I procured a fresh supply of seed at the London seed 
shops, but scarcely ever succeeded in obtaining a packet that did not contain a mixture. 
Three years ago I began to provide my own seed, and as soon as 1 perceived a plant 
blooming that did not belong to th6 kind expected, I removed it, and % this means had 
the bed of only one sort. My beds designed to supply me with true seed of Asters, too, 
were in remote places from each other, in order to avoid impregnation by bees. By 
this attention I now have seed true to kind, from year to year. In the flower-garden 
where patches of Asters, or a small bed of several kinds are required, of course I do 
not save such seed for future correctness of sort. I must observe, too, that the flowers 
produced from the plants of my own saved seed are much larger than those from the 
foreign imported se^. — ClerictLS^ Berkshire. 

New and Superb Cinerarias, shown in 1865, and to be sent out early this 
spring — Admiral Lyons, Henderson ; ground white, tipped with violet purple, and a 
disc (centre) ; large and superb form. Beauty of Lulwich, Smith ; ground 
rosy purple, with a pure white circle round the dark disc ; large flower, dwarf habit, 
profuse bloomer. Brilliant^ Lidgard \ white ground, with a broad margin of light blue, 
and a deep purple disc; large and fine form. Cleopatra, Smith; ground a rosy crim- 
son, and a clear white circle round the dark disc ; very showy. Duchess of Wellington^ 
Turner ; white ground, with a broad rosy lilac margin, and buff disc ; fine form. 
Bmperor of the French, Turner j ro.sy crimson ground, with a broad white circle round 
the dark brown disc ; large flower, and good shape. Lord Cardigan^ white ground, with 
a broad edging of violet-pui*ple j flower large and showy. Magnum Bonum, Turner ; 
ground purple-crimson, with a pure white circle round a very dark disc ; flower large 
and showy. Models Smith ; ground rosy lilac, with a white circle round the large 
dark brown disc ; good form. Monarch ; ground rich plum colour, with a rosy crimson 
disc ; fine form. Purple Standard^ Turner ; ground good purple, with a white circle 
round a dark disc ; good form, (^ueen of May, Lidgard ; white ground, with a bright 
blue margin, and buff disc ; good form. Base of England, Bouisses ; light grou^, 
with a broad rosy purple margin, and a dark purple disc ; very fine form. Wonder, 
Smith ; ground rosy crimson shaded with purple, and a white circle round a very dark 
disc ; good form. 

The following are the best twelve kinds previously sent out, and deserve a place in 
every greenhouse. Admiral Dundas ; white edged with plum colour ; fine form, and 
showy. Advancer ; pure white, edged with rich blue, and a buff disc ; very showy. 
Constellcdum / pure white, with a deep blue margin, and creamy disc ; fine form. Bx- 
guieite ; pure white, with a rich crimson mar^n, and a black disc ; fine form. Lord 
Stamford ; pure white ground, with a porcelain blue margin, and light disc ; fine form, 
and showy, Mrs. Foster ; white ground with lilac margin, and white disc ; handsome. 
Mrs. Segrave ; rich deep blue, with a white disc ; fine form and showy. Rosalind ,* 
pure white ground with a purple margin, and grey disc ; superb form. Novelty ; rich 
damson colour, with a white disc ; remarkably showy. Fioturata; pure white ground, 
with a broad margin of rosy purjile, and a lavender -coloured disc ; superb and showy. 
Prince Arthur ; bright scarlet-crimson, fine form, large flower, very showy. Octama ; 
rich azure blue, with a white disc ; very pretty, and of dwarf habit Mrs^ Gerald 
Leigh; elear white, with a purple margin, and a blue disc; very handsome. Mrs. 
Ro^s ; pure white ground with a plum-coloured margin, and duk disc ; very flne. 
FaseinaHon ; very rich deep bhie, with a white circle, round a dark disc. 
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ILLUSTRATION. 

I. CUPHEA EMINENS. 

This very liaudsoiiie and showy plant is a native of the teinperalt' 
regions of Mexico, where it was discovered by M. Grhiesbreght, who 
forwarded seeds of it to J. Linden, Esq., Director of the lioyal 
Zoological G-ardens at Brussels, in whose establishment plants have 
])loomed. It proves to be far the handsomest of the pretty genus. 
Most of our readers know and admire the lovely QupJiea platycentra 
and 0. strijidosa; but this new species is much more ornamental, 
(dtlier in the greenhouse or when grown as a summer bedding plant. 
It is a free-growing half-shrubby plant, branching numerously, and 
])looining in profusion. It forms a neat, bushy, elegant plant, one 
font to half a yard high, according to the richness of the soil in 
which it is grown. It is, however, readily kept to any desirable size, 
easy of cultivation, and is propagated readily. It merits a place in 
every greenhouse, dwelling-room window, and flower garden. M. 
Linden has plants on sale, and, through his London agent, any 
number can be obtained. 

II. GONOCALTX PULCIIEE. Nat, Ord. VACCiifEJi. 

This very charming, hnsliy, low shrub was discovered by M. Schlim 
in the province of Ocaiia, in Mexico, growing at an elevation of from 
five to seven thousand feet. It grows freely and blooms in profusion, 
ill a cool greenhouse or dry pit-frame. Tlie very neat 'foliage with 
wliich the plant is adorned, in contrast with its numerous lovely 
blossoms, render it especially ornamental; the yomg learns being 
tinged, too, with rosy purple adds to its pretty appearance. M. 
Linden has plants on sale. It is well deserving a place in every 
greenhouse, and as it is very probablv^ that it will bloom freely and 
for a long season in the open ground, in summer, it is highly entitled 
to a place in every one. 
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MANAGEMENT OE TEN-WEEK AND OTHEE KINDS 
OF STOCKS. 

BY MR. WILLIAM JOKES, OP BIRMIN&IIAM. 

Hayiko cultivated, for iny own amusement, with great success, 
for several years past, the Ten-week Stock (i. e. the scarlet, the 
purple, and the white, as well as the G-errnan varieties, also the Giant 
Stock and its affinities), 1 am induced to inform you of the method 
I pursue, in order to have a fine bloom of them in the spring. The 
last Aveek in October, I remove the frame from a cucumber bed, 
situated in a full south aspect, raking all the old mould from the 
surface, until I come to the old dung. I then replace the frame, and 
spread on the top of the dung about tliree inches thick of good 
loamy soil, raking it even, on which I sow the seed pretty thick (of 
course keeping each colour separate^ hy a mark). 1 give it a good 
sprinkling of water, and shut the lights down close until the plants 
appear ; after which I open the frame every day through the Avinter, 
except in Avet or frosty Aveather; but from the time of sowing until 
the middle of March, I never let them liaA^e a drop of AA-ater ; in that 
particular depends their ffourishing through the Avinter, for if they 
once g(.d Avet, they ar(' sure to shank off*. By exposing them to the 
cold 1 make them hardy, so that 1 can plant them about the middle of 
March, and 1 always prefer doing it Avlien the the Aveatlu'r is dry ; 
and though at that season th(^ Avind is generally harsh and frosty, I 
do not find it affects the plants. By planting in dry Aveather, the 
plants g(‘t hold of the earth before the AAmrms can drag them out. 
In order to have soin(' extra strong ])lants, and as early in bloom as 
possible, I adopt the folloAving mode of treatment. 

I place a three-light frame in a skeltered situation, and have tlic 
soil beat as firm as possible ; upon it 1 place thin iurj\ from a good 
pasture ground, laying tlic grass side downwards. I tlum spread 
over the aaIioIc about two inches deep of av ell-enriched loamy soil, 
and as soon as the young seedling plants arc fit to prick out, I have 
some of each sort done, putthig them in at about four inches apart. 
Through A\duter they are treated as stated above. At the middle of 
March, I trausplant these vigorous plants into the beds or borders. 
In doing this I cut through the? compost and turf, so that each plant 
has an entire* ball of four inches square, by Avhich means they do not 
receive any check in removal, hut on the contrary, the roots being 
cut at the sides of the hall, causes the production of more lateral 
ones, and promotes their vigour, and a proportionate increase of 
flowers. Of course, this causes a little more attention, but amply 
repays for it. I prefer planting each sort in a bed by themselves 
for blooming, as 1 fancy they make a much finer show than Avhen 
planted about the borders. These pla.its begin to bloom in April in 
gome seasons, but in all cases the beginning of May, and ecintimic to 
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the end of August, or later ; then the spring sown succeed them, and 
bloom to the end of October. 


CULTUEE OF POETULACCAS IN THE OPEN BED OE 

BOEDER. 

BY A nobleman’s FLOWER GARDENER IN STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Treated as half-hardj annuals, the seeds of Porfculacca should bo 
sown in the beginning of March, on a gentle hotbed, protected by 
common mats or thick canvas thrown over a temporary wooden 
framing; or they can be sowji in pots, and these plunged in 
fermented material in any liotbcd that happens to be in use. AVhen 
the young plants appear, they should bo potted in small pots, and 
kept for a time in a Avarm fram(^ or greenhouse, and afterwards 
transferred to an open frame, which should be covered at nights in 
cold weatlu'r, till they are required for transplanting. About tlie 
middle of May tliey should be transferred to the open ground ; but e. 
d7g sheltered border or rocTcerg must be prepar(>d for them, and llie 
soil should not be of a wot or retentive nature. They will thus flower 
during sunshine (for the flowers do not expand except under thr; 
direct rays of the sun) for a lengthened time, and seldom cease before 
the arrival of frost. They are exceedingly beautiful, blooming very 
freely, from six inches to a foot high, and in a wcll-fllled bed or gooei 
patch ar(^ highly ornamental. 1 possess the following kinds : — Doiiblf 
white with [)ink eye, double rose, double crimson, double yellow wit;i 
red eye. Each blossom of the above is an inch and a half across, 
good double. Of the single flowered I have white striped, purple, 
yellow, scarlet, rose, and crimson. A bed well inixi'd, or a patch, ai\' 
very interesting and pretty. Persons desirous of purchasing the 
above may be supplied by the general seedsmen, the colours being 
given. 


MAISTAGEMENT OF THE LAEGE-FLOAVEEED SHOW 
PELAEGOIS^IUMS. 

BY MR. JAMES BARNES, AN OLD AND SUCCESSFUL EXHIBITOR. 

Having been several times solicited to ^iyo peer tic ulars of my method 
of managing the above cla^^s of plants, I have much pleasure in 
forwarding a short detail thereof. 

The cuttings are placed in an open border, about the middle of 
July, and the situation selected is one fully exposed to the mid-day 
sun. In about six Aveeks the cuttings are rooted, and are then 
potted into sixty-sized pots. The pots are placed in a shady situation, 
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Oil boards or slates, and in three weeks they are removed to a more 
exposed and airy situation, when the wood becomes hard. They 
remain here till nearly the end of September, when they are taken 
into the house for the winter. At this time the plants are stopped 
at the third or fourth joint, and they are at the same time shifted 
into forty-eight-sized pots. The soil is a turfy loam and sand. After 
this shifting but little air is given for about eight or ten days ; but 
after this time as much air is again allowed as the state of the weather 
will admit, till about the beginning of December, when the pots will 
be well filled with roots, and require to be again removed into thirty- 
l\vo-siz(‘(l pots. Bone-dust is added, but with caution; and never 
uc^ar llie surface of the soil, because it is of too drying a nature. 
The plants are again stopped, and the temperature of the house is 
iiKiintaiiied at about 45*; at the end of ten days it is allowed to 
tall to 42° or 40°. The flues are damped two or threes times every 
night, to keep the air of the house moist, allowing to]) air when the 
weather is favourable. About the midde of February, the plants 
intended for large spc'cimens are again shifted into forty-two-sized 
pots ; and the vigorous-sized kinds require a size larger. At this 
time each slioot is tied sejjarately to a proper stalvc. Fires are 
diseoiilinuc'd about the b(>ginning of April, and the plants are 
syringed overhead Ihree times a week, and the house closed for the 
night. Tliis treatiiHiit is continued for about a month, the house 
heiiig damped eveiy' e\'cning, and the top sashes opened the first 
tiling in the morning, and as much air allowed during the day as can 
be given vith safely. AYheii the plants show bloom they are freely 
watered, and shaded with canvas. At the time of housing the 
]jlants, the dead leaves are carefully removed, and when the green 
dy makes its appc'arance a fumigation of tobacco is used, care being 
taken that Ihe plants are in a dry state at the time; they must be 
wtU watered in a day or two afterwards. When tlu! flowering 
.season is over, the plants are removed to an exposed situation for a 
lortnight, till the vv'ood is hard, when they are cut down. Those 
plants intended as .specimens the second year after heading down are 
])lac(‘d in a sheltered situation, wdiere little Avater is given, and when 
the shouts are an inch long, they are shaken out of the pots and 
planted in others tAvo sizes smaller; by this treatment they are kept 
more healtliy din ing Avinter. When thus polled, they are placed on 
a age in a shady situation, and reinoATd to the house ‘^at the 
pruper time,” and treated diu’ing the Avinter as already described. 

llie plants intended for exhibition arc occasionally watered AA'itli 
lupiid manure ; syringing OAXThcad is discontinued. Gauze blinds 
uiv used, by Avliieh bees are pre\umted entering the house to injure 
tne bloom ; these plants are iieA^or alloAATd to flag by exposure to the 
sun, or for Avaiit of Avater. It is especially recommended to com- 
mence the training of the plants at an early period of their gi'owth, 
Avliile tlie s]ioot.s are young and pliable. By early training, the 
sho(,>ts acquire tho desired form, and fewer stakes arc therefore 
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required. The flowers are arranged so that there is an equal distri- 
bution of blooms over the head of the plant ; to effect this, small 
willow twigs are used. “ Practice alone can teach the art of pre- 
paring flowers for exhibition. The less art is used the better, and 
the means should always be kept out of sight.” The compost I 
use for my Pelargoniums is the following: — Two barrowfuls of 
good inaiden loam, with the turf, one ditto well-rotted cow-dung, 
three years old. This requires to be frequently well turned over in 
winter, to destroy the worms and insects. One peck of silver sand, 
one ditto of bone-dust j for the winter repotting, a little more sand 
is added. 


PEOPAOATINO PIJSIKS FROM SLIPS. 

BY ME. MOEEIS, AIT ATVIATETJE PLORTST. 

I HAVE long grown my favourite flower, the Pink, and increased it 
annually by pipings, but the process has not always succeeded to my 
expectation. Last year I was instructed to raise them by slips, which, 
when slipped off, had the ragged portion, where torn, cut quite smooth, 
and in that state were fit for pricking off, avoiding cutting off the ends 
of the leaves, as is done in preparing pipings. In July, 1S54 j, I had 
a portion of a south-aspccted border prepared, by mixing Avith it one- 
half of fresh loam, digging it fine, and beating it as firm as possible^ 
after which I watered it, and inserted with my finger the slips, taking 
care that the lower end of the slip is bent flat upon the surface of the 
soil, and being pressed in that position into it, it turns round the 
point of the finger ; in that form the soil is frmly closed round it, 
after which a good Avatering closes the process. I had a wire screen 
(wooden laths, etc., Avould equally serve), supported by a brick laid 
flat at each corner, laid over the plantation, and upon it put as many 
rhubarb leaves as covered it entire, for the purpose of shade. These 
not only protected from the hot rays of the sun, but at the same 
time kept a moist atmosphere underneath. When the leaves had 
become very shrivelled, I replaced with others. Occasionally a 
sprinkling of water was given AA'hen changing the leaves. The cover- 
ing was gwen up as soon as I discovered they would sustain the sun 
without flagging. By this mode of treatment I find it not only to do 
without the expense of glass cover, but my plants are much more 
vigorous, being robust, and this summer have bloomed much finer 
than my other plants. The success, too, in the process more than 
exceeded my expectations. Out of five hundred slips inserted, only 
four failed. 

Last year I put in the slips rather earlier (June 18^, and they 
appeared admirably well by the end of August, the time I required 
them to plant my bed. I think it is better to be thus early, as the 
plants get stronger by the early part of September, the time of 
planting for a fine bloom the following season. 
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EEMAEKS ON THE EOSE DEVONIENSIS. 

BY A NTJESEETMAN AT EXETEE. 

I OBSEETE a correspondent has recently asked for some particulars 
relative to this unrivalled Rose, as well as the treatment it requires to 
liavo it bloom vigorously out-doors. In compliance with the request, 
I beg to state tliat the Rose Devoniensis is a hybrid seedling obtained 
iVom the Yellow China Bose {B, ochroleuca), but it is not known by 

Iiat variety it was impregnated. 

As regards culture, I may, however, say that I recoinmend ii s being 
planted against a wall, 'wdth either an eastern or a western aspect, as 
tlie colour v^dll thus be much richer than if exposed to the full influence 
of the sun upon a direct southern aspect. The soil should be a good 
sound loam and wcTl-dccaycd dung, in equal proportions, as it requires 
a rich compost to enable it to develope its very large double yellow 
flowers to full perfection, being frequently more than five inches in 
diameter. T^otliing can exceed their fragrance ; they arc produced 
^cr•y abundantly, and expand without any imperfection. 1 hesitate 
not to assert that it is decidedly the finest Rose, taking it all in all, 
that e'xists in this country. One of the greatest excellences of this 
most lovely Ros(‘ is that, notwithstanding the great quantity of petals 
in every flower, or, as is technically said, the great quantity of stuff 
in th(‘m, they expand most fully and frcfdv. It is one of the most 
charming ornaments wlicn grown during summer, in the open-air bed. 
Ko doubt maiiy of the readers hereof have seen the large circidar 
beds of it in the Ram])t(*n Court flower-garden. Ad here ii grows vigor- 
ously, and blooms in vast profusion. The beds have a dry substratum, 
a vo;’y rich light loam, and gradually rise to the centre. The plants 

ill bear taking iqi and repotting in the autumn, cutting llicm hack 
freely in Jaiuiary, and turning out ijito tlie beds iu April. In winter, 
t/io plants are pi\ served in a cool but dry frame. In warm and dry 
situations, the plants do not require taking up, but several inches 
deep of dry leaves being laid betAveen them protect them through 
Avinter. 


TREATMENT OE CAMELLIAS, TO HAVE A SUCCESSION 
OE THEM IN BLOOM EOR A LONG PERIOD. 

BY JOHK WILLIAMS, ESQ., LEEDS, YOEKSHIEE. 

As an amateur florist my pet has been the culture of Camellias, and 
by a regular process in culture I have them in bloom for nine months 
in the year. I have my first lot in bloom in October, the time when 
my Chrysanthemums are, and I have a continued show till the end 
ot J line. I have tivo dozen iu bloom at each time. The soil I pot 
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in is one part turfy heath, two parts of rich turfy loam, to which I 
add another equal part, consisting of a portion of sharp sand, bone- 
dust, and charcoal, in small bits about the size of a field bean, and a 
similar quantity of well-rotted hotbed dung. These being incorpo- 
rated well together, chopped, not sifted, for four months before using, 
make a compost for the plants I have never seen equalled elsewhere. 
In potting, I use a free drainage of turf cut into pieces the size of an 
Orleans plum, over which I place an inch of moss, and when putting 
in the compost in potting, 1 drop in a few pieces of gritty stone, in 
order to absorb any overplus of water. When I pot 1 take care to 
have the soil moderately dry, and in filling it in round the ball, to do 
it in regular layers, pressing it rather firm, so that ]io space be left. 
Many cultivators advise repotting just before the plants begin to 
grow. I think this plan better adapted for nurserymen, and those 
whose only object is to make wood. The production of blossoms is 
another thing; and in the case of luxuriant plants, this can only be 
done by a temporary check of some kind, the best of which is, in my 
opinion, limiting the supply of water at the root, and not calling a 
new series of fibres into piny until the biossoni-buds are decidedly 
formed. I re])ot Camellias sooii after they have made their young 
growth — as soon as the young leaves are perfectly developed, and the 
(uid of the young w'ood at the poijit of junction with the wood of the 
former year begins to turn a little brown. Tlie ball of the plant 
should bo rather moist at sliitting; and wlien it is in a pot-bound 
state, it should be immersed in tepid water for an hour, about three 
days previous, allowing a day or tw’o for the superfluous water to 
drain away before potting; 1 place the ball iminediately on the* 
moss. 

ddie tbcrmoractor is ke])t during the season of growth from GO to 
05' by day, and 50" to 55 ’ by night. Th(‘ treatmcjit is now of a 
close and moist (diaractcr, giving air in moderation and with caution 
OA cry morning, from ten o’clock until noon, and then, unless very hot 
weather, shutting close up. A little lire-Jieat is given every morning, 
from seven o’clock until eleven, when it is taken away until four 
o’clock, and then appli(Ml for the evening. 

When the young shoots become firm, the temperature is raised from 
65° to 70° by day, and from 55° to 60° by night, and accompanied with 
a free circulation of air, avoiding all cold winds. The main business 
now is the concentration of those principles which form the future 
blossom-bud, now in an incipient state ; strong action of the root 
with free watering, and an over-moist atmosphere, will readily convert 
the would-be blossom-bud into a second shoot. The plants are now 
very sparingly watered ; in fact, a good smart syringing every after- 
noon, immediately the air was taken aw^ay, say four o’clock, is nearly 
sufficient. A little fire is made every afternoon, except on warm 
sunny days, about two o’clock ; but it is put entirely out about five 
o’clock, as it is only requisite to warm the pipes or flues sufficiejitly 
to produce a genial vapour for the night ; and half an hour after the 
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fire is pulled out, the flues and floor are saturated with water, to bo 
e 7 aporated by the next day’s ventilation. 

When the bud is formed, it requires feeding, and the fire is dispensed 
with entirely, merely observing, in the case of sunny afternoons, to 
make free use of sun-heat, by shutting up the house early in the after- 
noon, say from three to four o’clock, according to the weather. Air is 
given freely at all opportunities, and the plants are syringed heavily 
lit seven o’clock in the morning, and again at four o’clock in the 
afternoon, saturating the floors and flues, or pipes, with Avater in the 
evening. Tlie plants are well watered at the root whenever they 
require it, using liquid manure from old dung, in the proportion of 
one part liquid manure to four of clean water. The plants now 
possess abundance of new fibres, and their powerful action, assisted 
by liquid manure occasionally, produces both a plump bud and a dark 
leaf, and enables the plant to store up abundance of necessary food 
for the expanding blossoms. 

At the time of blooming three objects are kept in view, viz.,' the 
complete development of the blossom-bud ; the retaining it on the 
plant as long as possible afterwards ; and feeding the later blossom- 
bud. Tree watering, and the use of liquid manure as before recom- 
mended, must be persisted in, avoiding excess. The plants require to 
be kept entirely moist at the root while in the flowering state, rather 
more so indeed than at any other period. Syringing is entirely dis- 
pensed AAuth, and in lieu thereof a deposit of dew takes place every 
afternoon at three or four o’clock. My Camellias have been thus 
treated all the ])ast Avinter ; and as it requires a little nicety to pro- 
duce tliis fine dcAV Avithout at the same time producing drip, I must 
state how I have managed it. My fires, which arc smouldered up in 
the evening about ten o’clock, burn but little all night, or at least as 
sloAV as i)ossible ; they ai’e stirred up directly the gardener comes in 
tlie morning, and burn as brisk as possible until eleven o’clock, when 
they are put entirely out until four o’clock in the afternoon. During 
the time the brisk fire is kejit up, all the air possible is admitted con- 
sistent with the weather, so that all damp is carried away, and the leaf 
and blossoms made perfectly djj for three hours. About tAA o o’clock, 
the channels on the flues, which have become about the warmth of 
new milk, are filled full of water, and the floors are flooded as well. 
This produces a genial steam, which, instead of being forced imme- 
diately to the roof by a high temperature, to be condensed and become 
drip, floats ov(U’ the plants, and is ^adually condensed on the leaves 
and flowers, or remains suspended in the atmosphere. The flues are 
watered again at four o’clock, and the plants being now covered Avith 
dew, I find it expedient to give a little back air at the A’entilators, and 
this remains all night. By these means my Camellias have been 
covered every night, through the present winter, with a dew exactly 
similar to that in a fee night in May out-of-doors. K, however, the 
weather is so severe that I cannot give air at all, I instantly lower 
my fires, and the house is kept at 50® heat. 
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When the plants have done blooming, the temperature is from 50^ 
to 55® by day, and from 45® to 50° at night ; the necessary conse- 
quence of which is, to cause a great number of wood-buds to push 
than otherwise would. It also tends to restore the exhaustion into 
which they have been thrown by blossoming, and render them more 
excitable when heat is applied. 


THE EAILUEE OE PLANTS BLOOMINa AFTEE 
EEMOVAL FEOM FEAMES, ETC., INTO SITTING-EOOMS. 

BY A SUFFEBEE. 

The following remarks were drawn up by a friend of mine, with a 
view to send them for insertion in your Magazine, since then he has 
suddenly been removed by death to another world, but to a faibee 
CLIME. I discovered the article amongst his papers, and therefore 
forward it for insertion. — (W. Hall.) 

In common with a numerous class of the subscribers to your excel- 
lent and useful publication, who have no greenhouse, and who trust 
to the ornamenting of their sitting-rooms by the removal from pits 
and frames, or from the open air, of their floral flwourites, as these 
come into bloom, I have experienced much disappointment in the 
frequent failure of such bloom immediately on the removal of the 
plants into a sitting-room, as the beautiful class of Fuchsias, for 
instance, and unfortunately the objection lies against many otliers, 
though, perhaps, to few in the same degree. Tlie amateur watches 
wi^ih delight a handsome plant bursting into bloom, and, to enjoy it 
th^ more, he has it carried to the house, where, with his other 
favourites, he may have it always before him ; but, to his mortifica- 
tion, after two or three days pass, flower after flower, and bud after 
bud, drops off, and he soon finds his admiration limited to the 
beauty of the foliage. 

This is an evil which all admirers of flowers have felt as a serious 
one ; but I cannot think that it is one without a remedy, and that if 
the precise cause were better understood the grievance might not be 
obviated. Perhaps this may fall under the eye of some of your 
scientific readers, who, I am certain, would confer very great favour 
upon many of your subscribers, by one or more articles on the 
subject suited to the pages of your work. 

It is undoubted that the dry atmosphere of a sitting-room is one 
ill fitted for plants, particularly such as are just introduced when 
coming into flower ; and it is equally undoubted that over-watering, 
or an undue delay in giving water, will produce the mischief to 
which I have referred; but I doubt whether the first-mentioned 
cause be enough, in itself, if care be taken to guard against the 
others. In my own experience, I have sedulously watched the 
management of a Fuchsia in the circumstances mentioned, and 
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thought that erery precaution was taken against eitl^r over or under 
watering, while I have, nevertheless, been disappointed at finding 
that I could not presen’e the flower-buds. Thence I conclude 
there must be other causes in operation, independent of the quantity 
or regularity of water supplied. The regulation of the air, it will 
be said, is the next point. True, and I have not omitted this — that 
is, in giving to tlie plants, during summer, as well as at other 
seasons, all the air possible, consistent w'ith the use of the apartments 
in question. 

The object of the inquiry, at which I have thus hastily pointed, 
is to ascertain what are the causes (beyond those inevitable ones 
already noticed, and I exclude all the*notice of gas) which impede the 
bloom, or cause the entire dropping ofi* of the llower-buds of plants 
in rooms where the strictest attention is paid to the watering and 
airing of the plants. To the amateur florist this is an inquiry of 
much interest, and while I hope that these hasty remarks may be the 
means of calling forth some scientific explanation of the causes to 
wliich I have referred, they may possibly induce some of your many 
I’caders, who have time and opportunity, to give their attention, in 
the way of experiment, to a nseful and interesting subject. 

JVew Manii^rcs . — An equally interesting subject for experiment 
by amateur florists would be in the guano, and other new and 
powerful manures lately introduced to use in agriculture. Amidst 
the pursuits of the florist, where rich and v igorous bloom, even in 
mau}^ cases at the sacrifice of the plant for tbc year, is so much an 
object, a vast deal will, some day or other, be done Avitli these power- 
ful auxiliaries, and those liaving time and opportiuiity ought to be at 
their experiments, and not l)e shy to connnuiiicate tiie results through 
such clianiicds as yours. Mueli is to be dono in Ibis waj", aiid the 
only caution necessary is to be sparing iji tlie application of the 
powerful stimidaiits in the first trials. 


TEEAIAIENT OF EJIITISII FEEXS, ETC. 

BY AN AMATEUR PRACTITIONER IN DERBYSHIRE. 

At page 54 of last month’s Magazine I ohserve a Floriculturist 
requests particulars of managing British Ferns in a cultivated state, 
I have long been an ardent admirer of this most interesting class of 
plants, as well as their allies ‘\the Mosses and Lichens,” and possess 
a very extensive collection. I shall be glad to assist a Floriculturist, 
who perhaps is only a beginner, and, for my first paper, I transmit 
observations on my pets, ‘‘ the Lichens and Messes . The others 
shall follow. 

The culture of these plants is a pleasing object, and many of them 
are comparatively easy ; for example, the genus Marchantea, all grow 
and flower freely in cultivation ; many of the Jungermannias also 
grow and flower freely in a house ; and I had for some years a 
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plant of tliat prettj and rare Crgptogama BrywmroBeum growing in a 
pot in a greei^use. 

I regret the absence of these interesting members of the regetable 
kingdom in our botanical gardens, not even a squ^e yard of ground 
being bestowed them amidst all the waste and grandeur around. 
After gazing upon huge plants, what an agreeable change would it 
not be to turn to a collection of Mosses in a shady comer, all correctly 
named. As a proof of their easy culture, it is only necessary to call 
attention to the difficulty of eradicating them where troublesome and 
out of place. Moist shady places in general are the situations which 
JN'ature has provided for them; and if success is wanted, her rules must 
not be deviated from. I believe there is a collection of Mosses still in 
existence at Chatsworth; and I have heard, from an eye-witness, that 
they are grown at Edinburgh, under the stag; ■ of a greenhouse, in pots, 
and are looking very well; those at Chatsworth are grown upon a 
rockwork. Pots are to be preferred, for two reasons, — water can be 
more judiciously given ; tender varieties, liable to damp off in winter, 
can then be removed to airy situations and be duly attended to. 

A low rustic house, built for the purpose on a north wall, or shaded 
by trees, where they could be protected in severe weather, is the best 
situation for their growth; this building can always be kept clean, and 
accessible even in winter. Fire-heat must be withheld ; this would 
induce Mosses to produce leaves instead of fruit, by which annual 
species are propagated. Keeping them too close w^ould have the same 
effect, consequently the weather must be very bad to prevent air 
being given. 

Tlie soil for pottiug must be varied according to the nature of the 
species. They are found upon loam, peat, sand, stones, or bricks, wood, 
and some even grow in water. The mod(j of potting requires a fuller 
explanation. Such as Bohjtriclmm juniperinim^ which roots in soil, 
may be potted in the usual way; only, instea{l of a single plant, a tuft, 
or uumher, must be put together; this must bo done when tlio plants 
are young. If possible, o])tnin n good portion of natire soil with them, 
as they Avill succeed better in it tliau any compost you can make for 
them. For those which arc found upon rotten wood and decayed 
vegetable matter, such as lfi/pnumsfrialum,II.undidatam,^iQ.^Tovi^ 
turfy peat, mixed with pieces of half-decayed wood, cloely packed, 
answers the purpose ; on this the plants should be listened dowm ; or, 
if possible, obtain tlie piece of wood, or whatever materal they may 
be attached to, and fasten to the pot, without disturbing the roots. 
I have often found Hypnum rutabalim clinging to wood Avithout any 
visible roots. Those found on stones must be treated in like manner, 
only substituting sandstone instead of wood. The aquatic species, 
Fontinalis antipyretica, is an example ; it shoidd be grown in water, 
upon stones or gravel. Hypnum ruscifolium groAvs on stones in damp 
places, and Avill do best in water, but not covered Avitb it. The various 
species of Sphagnum, found in boggy places, and generally called 
White Moss, must be kept A'cry moist ; if kept under water, however, 
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it soon dies. Mosses do not require potting so long as tlioir drainage 
remains good, which is a point of great importance in their cultivation. 
I am decidedly of opinion, that this division of cryptogamic plants 
might be grown in pots to produce perfect capsules, at least such as do 
so in a wild state. Bryum ligulaHm and some other varieties, although 
plentiful, are rarely seen in fruit; the former is scorched up in summer, 
yet, as soon as the autumn rains fall upon it, it springs again. It is 
a well-known fact that Tortula muralis fruits in winter, and that its 
spores are all dispersed in spring, Now, wdien bricks are taken out of 
the kiln in summer, after being red-hot, and laid dowm in a damj) 
place where Tortula muralis had never been seen before, this plant 
may be seen in the following winter peeping out of the crevices, as if 
tlie germ had withstood the power of the devouring element. Where 
did the seeds of these come from, or, how were they preserved,? 
Dr. Lindley, in his publication, “The Vegetable ‘Kingdom,” p.. 66, 
makes the following remark, which bears on the subject : — “ The first 
green crust upon the cinders of Ascension consists of minute Mosses, 
they form more than a quarter of the w hole Flora of Melville Island ; 
and the black and lifeless soil of New South Shetland is covered with 
specks of Mosses struggling for existence. How they find their way 
to such places, and under what laws they are created, are mysteries 
that human ingenuity has not yet succeeded in unveiling.” From this 
it would appear that Mosses were the first inhabitants of our globe, 
at least on dry land, and that they first began to pave the w ay for 
the existence of man. 

With regard to the propagation of tliis group of plants, no proper 
directions at present can be given ; one thing is certain, they must be 
produced from spores in the first instance; and where perfect capsules 
are found young plants may be relied upon. There are some species, 
such as Hypnum proliferum^ which, if the branches are divided, will 
root like a Lycopoditm. To secure an ordinary collection, plenty will 
be found propagated by the hand of nature, even within thirty miles 
of London, and in most parts of remoter distances; in my own im- 
mediate neighbourhood they abound. 

Lichens which can be cultivated are those found on the ground, — 
Bmomyces^ Beltidea, ScyphopJiorus, and some species of Gitraria. 
Those upon trees and stones are more difficult, especially the former; 
the latter, when removed on the stones to which they are attached, 
will live only for one season. I have kept ScypJiophorus paxidatus 
and 8» cocciferus in pots for two y^ars, potted in lime rubbish, scraped 
olf an old wall, where they w ere found. This wall was shaded in 
summer by fruit trees, and after the fall of the leaf it w^as exposed 
to the sun ; here the plants remained, without receiving so much as 
a drop of water, excepting what they obtained from the clouds. 
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IIEMAEKS ON THE CULTIVATION OE BEOONIAS. 

BY KEWENSIS. 

Tiics beautiful and highly interesting genus is now become most de- 
servedly popular, and its attractions very much increased within the 
last half-dozen years, by the introduction of many exceedingly hand- 
some species and varieties; not only so from the brilliancy of the 
flowers, but their striking beautifully marked and shaded foliage ; 
most of which you have described in your monthly lists of new and 
rare plants. I'here now are upwards of eighty kinds in our own 
country, and a collection of the handsomest ought to be grown in 
every stove ; and as several will succeed well in the greenhouse^ not 
one ought to be without them. I intend to furnish a descriptive list 
of all the Begonias for the following month’s Magazine, and those 
which may be termed greenhouse plants will be pointed out. 

In giving particulars of cultivation, I beg to observe that all the 
stove kinds enjoy a moist atmosphere of from 75° to 80° of tempera- 
ture ill summer, with a slight shade to break the rays of the mid-day 
sun. In winter, the atmosphere should be kept dry, especially in 
cloudy weather, and the temperature allowed to fall as low as 58°. 
It is worthy of remark, too, that even the greenhouse kinds are much 
benefited by heat and moisture during the early part of the season. 
As to the soil most congenial to their nature, there appear to be 
various opinions. Erom experience, I am satisfied that sandy loam 
and leaf-mould are the two principal materials ; and for the kinds 
that grow luxuriantly, these should be used in equal proportions. 
Eor some species, such as B, coccinea, which are liable to damp ofi*, 
the quantity of vegetable matter may be less, and the deficiency made 
up with silver sand. Damping, however, cannot altogether be attri- 
buted to soil, but must be ascribed to bad drainage, or to moisture 
when the plant does not require it. 

In preparing the pots, some prefer small potsherds for drainage ; 
this, in my opinion, is almost as bad as using sifted soil, for if the 
crevices are small, they will be the more easily filled up. Eor an 
eight-inch pot, which may be taken as an average size for growing a 
specimen plant, the potsherds should not be less than three inches 
across — the hollow pieces (not flat ones) are the best; and if laid to 
the depth of two or three inches, and properly covered with pieces of 
turf, tlicro will be no danger of the roots suftering from damp, if 
water is judiciously given. 

Begonias being, in general, plants of free growth, and delighting in 
fresh soil, it is necessary to repot them twice in tlie course of a year, 
viz., Eebriiary and August ; but this rule, like many more in gar- 
dening, is not without an exception ; -one .plant may grow faster than 
another, under the same circumstances, and therefore ought to be 
repotted when it requires it, nothing being worse for any plant than 
to cramp its roots. 
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As Begonias arc generally intermixed witli other plants, and 
receive a similar supply of water, both in summer and winter, they 
may well present a sickly appearance. There are few plants that 
require a more liberal supply during summer than they do ; indeed, 
some of the robust-growing sorts will flourish with their pots half 
immersed in water ; but, like other plants, they require a season of 
rest, at which time comparatively little moisture is required. This 
period is clearly j^ointed out by nature. In October, all the species 
with which I am acquainted begin to show" that water should then be 
gradually wutliheld ; if it is continued, some begin to drop their leaves, 
others to decay at tlie root, or assume a languid appearance, therefore 
it is obvious that they sliould be kept dry irom the 1st of IN’ovember 
to the 1st of Eebriiary. During that time, if water is given once 
or twice a Aveek at most, it will bo suflicient, and the lierbaceous 
sorts may be kept quiie dry. Although many spefcies remain given 
and healtliy in the early part ofAAunter, the growth tliey make is but 
trifling, nor should they be induced to grow’ then, as a general imle; 
for if they are deprived of the season Avhich nature has provided for 
their rest, the host of management will not compensate for it in tAAvlve 
months afterwards. 

There are some who imagine that a bushy plant cannot be pro. 
duced unless it lias been cut down in w’inter or pinched back during 
tlie grow'iiig season ; but this is a mistake. If undulaia^ or any 
of the fibrous-rooted sorts, Avhich require pruning, are cut down in 
winter, the root Avill in all probability die, aJid if pinched back, Avlien 
are they to flower ? To such as JB, Uvansiana the knife is never 
ivqnired, because the stems die down annually ; and it is never neces- 
sary to cut such as B. lieracleifoUa ; therefore* this matter rests with 
the tall-growing sorts. To explain this, it will be necessary to con- 
sider Avbat functions such steins perform. Take B. xindulaia for an 
example : every stem of one year’s growdh, notwithstanding its flower- 
ing, is a magazine, in whicli secretions are stored for the support, 
during a certain time, of those whicli may arise from its base the 
following season, and thus the stcuis become analogous to the pseudo- 
bulbs in Orchids ; Avere this not the case, suckers Avould rise as strong 
without the stem as w ith it, and they would not be liable to damp off, 
although it sboidd receive an injury. Prom this it is evident that all 
the pruning that is necessary is to cut out all tlie stems aboAV two 
years old, and this should he done in spring, wlien the plant is re- 
potted, in order to give room for tlie young slioots. 

As to propagation, perhaps few" ])lauts are so easily increased as 
Begonias. All those from Avliich cuttings can b(^ taken will strike 
freely under ordinary treatment, and such as B. BarJeeri, from which 
cuttings cannot be had, may be abundantly niultij)]ied from seed. 
The s(^ed should be sown as soon as gatliered, in light sandy soil, and 
placed in a moist situation, Avliere tlui seedlings may be shaded from 
the rays of the sun ; and, AA’hen large enough, pot oil* singly, into 
small sixly-hi/Ad pots, and the growth be promoted, either in a stove, 
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or hotbed frame, as much as possible, in order to get them strong 
before winter. During the period of rest^ this first season, a little 
extra care must be given not to allow the roots to be dusUdry, or 
they will shrivel and be destroyed, but keep them just damy ; and 
when the time arrives to start them into growth, give but a small in- 
crease of water, and that gradually. 


A CHEAP AND SUCCESSFUL METHOD OF STEIKINO 
CUTTINGS OF PLANTS. 

BY AN AMATEtJn LADY GAEDENER IN SUSSEX. 

Haying several oblong-shaped sliallow deal boxes, about six inches 
deep, early last spring 1 sowed in them various Under annual seeds, 
and placed the boxes upon the back shelf ot a small plant-stove. At 
the time whom 1 sowed the seeds, I liad cuttings of several kinds of 
greenhouse plants I wished to strike, and thinking that if a portion 
of fine sand Avas placed around the side of the box, and the cuttings 
then bo inserted firmly therein, they Avould probably take root. 
Fearing that, thus experimenting, T might not succeed as I hoped, 1 
divided the lot of cuttings, and inserted the other hidf in the same 
kind of sand in pots, and placed them in the same situation as the 
boxes. Each were duly attended to afterwards, and the residt was, 
far more of the cuttings struck in the box than in ih o j/ot, and a fort- 
night sooner. The porous nature of the wood, and the warmth it 
retains, I am certain very much contribute to promote the more 
certain and early rooting of the cuttings than those inserted in pots. 
T strongly recommend the adoption of this method to all amateur 
pot-plant cultivators ; it is both cheap and successful. 


NOTES ON NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

51. Oetisophon spicatus. Nat. Ord. Lahiatce {Salvia, etc.) The 
foliage is very fragrant.. 'The flowers are large, white. The floral 
bracts are green, tinged with violet. It was originally introduced 
from Ocana, and requires a temperature similar to the Salvias. M. 
Linden has plants on sale. 

52, CALATUiEA PAEDiNA. Syu. Mavauta pardina. This splendid 
plant was discovered by M. Schlim, in Ni‘w Granada, growing in 
damp shady forests. Each leaf is about one foot long, and nearly half 
a foot broad, of a lively green, and along each side, midway between 
the midrib and edge of the leaf, there is a row of large, regular, 
oblong-square spots, of a deep violet-black. The surface of each 
leaf liaving two rows of these very distinct spots, contrasts beautifully 
with the lively green ground-colour. The flowers are produced in a 
spike, half a yard high, each blossom being two inches across, of a pretty 
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bright yellow. It is highly entitled to a place in every hothouse or 
warm greenhouse, M. Linden has plants for sale. 

53. Calathjea metallica. Syn. Maranta metallica. This fine 
species was discovered by M. J. Triana, in the pestilential forests of 
Choco, in New Granada. The leaves are large, of a dark green, 
intermingling on the surface with a golden metallic hue; along each side 
of the midrib is a dark velvety shade. The flowers are small, a violet 
colour, forming a cylindrical spike. M. Linden has plants for sale. 

54. PiNCENETA ionantha. This handsome plant belongs to the 
Natural Order Buhiacece, and the section in which are Luculia^ Bon- 
deletia, etc. INI. Schlim discovered this species in New Granada. It 
is a handsome shrub, bearing its flowers in terminal corymbous heads. 
Each blossom, an inch and a half long, hairy, and of a deep violet 
colour. M. Linden has plants for sale. 

55. Cinchona noeilis. Syn. C. piirpurascens. The Cinchona 
ojicinalis supplies the Peruvian Bark of our spices. The C, nohilis 
is a magnificent plant. The leaves have a satin-green appearance, 
with the midribs of a rosy purple colour. The flowers arc large, of a 
pure snow-white. It requires the stove temperature. M. Linden 
has plants of it. 

5(5. Meriania macrantha. It belongs to the Natural Order of 
Melastomacea. Each blossom is four inches across, of a beautiful 
rose colour, very handsome and ornamental. It deserves a place in 
every stove. M. Linden has plants of it. 

57. Escallonia densa. It forms a bushy shrub, having neat 
shining, small- sized foliage. The flowers are of a light rosy pink. 
It is a handsome plant, and as hardy as the other species we possess. 
M Linden has plants for sale. 

58. Aphelandra varieoata. Nat. Ord. Acanthacece. It is a 
native of Brazil, an extremely liandsome plant, and worthy a place in 
every stove. The plants at Kew are about half a yard high, mode- 
rately branched. Leaves large (nine inches long by four broad), 
strongly ribbed, and the lower portion of eac^h rib (or vein) has a 
very distinct white streak. The flowers are produced in long 
terminal spikes (nine inches long), and arranged in four rows, of rich 
red orange-coloured scales ; from each of these scales proceed (one at 
a time) the flowers, which are of a Salvia-like shape, and a bright 
uniform yellow. It is an excellent winter-blooming plant. {Fig- in 
Bot. Mag, 4899.) 

59. Aralia paptrieera {Bice-paper plant). — This is the well- 
known “rice-paper” of the Chinese. Through the kindness of the 
Governor of Hong Kong, Sir John Bo wring, and his son J. C. Bowring, 
Esq., a plant of it has been sent to the Eoyal Gardens at Kew, where, 
in a damp stove, it produced its fine brandling large panicles of 
blossoms in December, 1855. The plant rises from five to seven feet 
high. Stem branching above, and about three to four inches in 
diameter, forming very little wood, filled with the most exquisitely 
white pith, of which the famous “rice-paper” of China is made. 
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The full-grown leaves are nearly a foot long, cordate, five to seven 
lobed. The panicles of flowers are at the extremities of the stem or 
branches. The description of a well-grown plant at Hong Kong is 
given as follows : — “ Seven feet high, with a circumference of its 
terminal branches of twenty feet, and throwing out twelve to fourteen 
panicles three feet long, drooping like magnificent plumes in regular 
form over the large dark palmate leaves.’* It seems to be a native 
exclusively of the Island of Formosa, and no botanist has ever seen 
it in its native locality. By the continued exertions of Sir John 
Bowring, he induced the Chinese traders to procure living plants, 
when on their voyage to that island for the cargoes of stems to make 
their paper. 

60. Nyctanthes Aebob-teistis {Night Jasmine), Nat. Ord. 
Jasminece, This interesting shrubby plant is a native of India, and 
was introduced into England by Sir Joseph Banks. Sir William 
Jones tells us, “This gay tree (for nothing sorrowful appears in its 
nature) spreads its rich odour to a considerable distance every evening, 
but at sunrise it sheds most of its night-flowers ^ which are collected 
with care, for the use of the perfumers and dyers. My pundits 
unanimously assure me that the plant before us is their Sep’halica, 
thus named because bees are supposed to sleep on the blossoms.” 
The leaves are heart-shaped, about five inches long. The flowers are 
produced in terminal corymbous heads, each having about a dozen 
blossoms. Each flower is similar in form to a Phlox, about an inch 
across, with a tube half an inch long. The tube is an orange-red, 
both inside and outside, and the rest of the blossom is pure white. 
It is usually treated as a stove plant, but when kept at rest through 
winter in a dry part of a greenhouse, and early in spring placed in 
a hotbed frame, or other similar temperature, to start it into early 
growth, then removed back to the greenhouse, it will flourish 
throughout the summer season. It is well worth growing in either 
stove or greenhouse. {Fig- in Pot Mag, 4900.) 

61. Teooma EULVA. ^yTioia.jm.QBignoniafalva, This most beauti- 
ful flowering species is a native of Peru ; plants have recently bloomed 
in the nurseries of Messrs. Veitch, at Exeter and Chelsea. It is a 
shrub of erect habit ; the branches are of a rich purplish-brown, 
creeping, and it is said will creep up trees, in its native situations, to 
the height of from forty to fifty feet. The leaves are pinnate, each 
having from five to six pairs, somewhat similar to the Bignonia radicam. 
The flowers are produced numerously, in large racemes, each terminat- 
ing cluster of them having from twenty to thirty blossoms. Each 
blossom is tube-shaped, about two inches long, and at the widest part 
nearly half an inch through ; they are of a bright red on the upper 
side, and an orange-yellow on the under side ; very beautiful. It is 
worth a situation in every greenhouse. {Fig, in Bot, Mag, 4896.) 
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gravel, with box or some other suitable material for edging. The 
circular beds are intended for masses, and the others for a mixture of 
flowers of the kinds most approved. A flower border may be formed 
inside the shrubbery, if more agreeable to the taste of the occupier. 
The small squares enclosing a circle are intended for vases, or for 
other embellishments ; and the basin, with its fountain in the centre, 
may be furnished with gold and silver fish. A covered seat or alcove 
may be placed at the extremity of the garden, where the walk is 
indicated, if preferred. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

OirviKANDEA EENESTEALis (Water Yam^ or Lace^eaf.) Nat. 
Ord. JuncaginecB. This remarkable plant was first discovered in 
Madagascar, about sixty years ago, by Auburt du Petit-Thouars. Sir 
W. I. Hooker informs us that more than thirty years ago he received 
flowering specimens of it ; but now living plants have been brought 
from Madagascar to this country, by the Bev. William Ellis, who has 
sent two plants to Kew, and has placed others under the care of 
Messrs. V citch, at Chelsea. Erom a publication of Du Petit Thouars’, 
where a figure of it was given, Mr. Ellis copied one prior to his late 
visit to Madagascar, and on his arrival he exhibited the sketch to the 
natives. He states, ‘‘ At length I found one man who knew where 
it grew ; liis master, who had shown him many acts of kindness, 
allowed him to go in search for it, and after two or three days he 
returned, saying he had found the plant growing in a stream of water, 
but could not get to it, owing to the number of crocodiles in the 
stream; the late rains, it was said, had made these animals more 
numerous than usual at that particular place. At length, however, 
the man brought me a fine lot of plants in excellent condition. The 
natives describe this plant as growing on the margin of running 
streams. The root is shout an inch thick, and six to nine inches long, 
often branching in different directions, like the roots of ginger. It is 
composed of a white fleshy substance, apparently without largo or 
tough fibres, and is covered wuth a light brown skin. The roots of the 
plant adhere very firmly to the loam or clay of the river bank. This 
plant is valuable to the natives, who at certain seasons of the year 
gather it as an article of food, the fleshy root, when cooked, yielding a 
farinaceous substance resembling yam. It is not only a rare and 
curious but a singularly beautiful plant, both in structure and colour. 
Erom the several crowns of the branching root, growing often nearly 
a foot deep in water, a number of graceful leaves, nine or ten inches 
long and two or three inches broad, rise on slender stalks, and spread 
out horizontally, gust heneath the surface of the ivater. The flower- 
stalk rises from the centre of the leaves, and the branching or fork- 
like head of flowers is curious ; but the structure of some of the leaves 
is peculiarly so, and seems like a living fibrous skeleton^ rather than a 
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perfect leaf. The longitudinal fibres (commonly called nerves or ribs) 
extend in curved Hnes along the entire length of the leaf, and are 
united by thread-like fibres or veins, crossing them from side to side, 
at short distances from each other, forming a most beautiful nei* 
work, without the spaces between the veins being filled up. The 
whole leaf looks as if composed of fine tendrils, wrought after a most 
regular pattern, so as to resemble a piece of hrigJit green lace, or open 
needlework. Each leaf rises from the crown on the root like a short, 
delicate-looking, pale green, or yellow fibre, gradually unfolding its 
feathery sides, and increasing in size as it spreads beneath the water. 
The lepes in their several stages of growth pass through almost eveiy 
gradation of colour, from pale yeUow to a dark olive-green, becoming, 
before they finally decay, brown, or nearly black ; while air-bubbles 
of considerable size frequently appear under tlie full-formed and 
healthy leaves. It is scarcely possible to imagine any object of the 
kind more attractive than a full-grown plant, with its dark green 
leaves forming the limit of a circle two or three feet in diameter, and 
presenting in the transparent water, within that circle, leaves in 
every stage of development, both as it regards colour and size. Nor 
is it less curious*to notice, that these slender and fragile structures, 
apparently not more substantial than the gossamer, and flexile as a 
feather, still 2 )ossess a tenacity and a wiriness which allow the delicate 
leaf to be raised by the hand to the surface of the water without 
injury. The form of the leaf is oblong, rather blunt at the end, about 
eight inches long and three broad; the midrib and strong nerves 
extending lengthways, cun^e and meet at each end. If the slender 
cross-nerves or nervelets are examined under a microscope, they will 
be found to consist of very slender nerves, surrounded by a portion of 
parenchyma on each side ; sometimes the parenchyma is extended, so 
that the open portion is of an oval form, and in some rare instances, 
a leaf is formed of parenchyma, traversed by the slender nerves, and 
having an entirely undivided green surface. It is a most interest- 
ing and beautiful plant, being very easily cultivated in the stove 
or warm greenhouse. It merits a place wherever it can be cultivated. 
{Mg, in Bot, Mag. 4894.) 

CLiMBiya Boses in Pots. — The present being the best time for 
planting and potting Boses (November), I forward the following 
extract on climbers, in order to promote their more general culture in 
pots. I have adopted it for the last ten years with admirable success, 
and have some in bloom all the year. They should be invariably 
^own on their own roots ; and being chiefly kept in pots, their cul- 
tivation may commence at any season we please. What we have 
hitherto been accustomed to regard as climbers are from the classes 
Boursault, Sempervirens, Ayrshire, etc. Magnificent as such must 
be regarded when growing in the open ground, often to the height of 
twenty feet, and covered with immense trusses of bloom, their semi- 
double and transient flowers render the greater part not altogether 
suitable for growing in pots. A growth not too vigorous, and finely 
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shaped flowers, should be the criteria with regard to Eoses grown in 

S ots as climbers. As a great height, then, is not in this instance 
esirable, the various Hybrids, the Noisettes, and Bourbons may be 
chosen, and trained upwards to about three feet, which will probably 
be found as high as convenient or manageable ; not that we would, 
however, altogether exclude the Ayrshire and Sempervirens, for 
among them a few admirable B-oses are to be found. Now, one great 
point to be held in view is, to induce the plants to flower from the 
summit to the ground ; for if a few flowers only are to be produced 
at the top of the plant, then the dwarfer it can be grown the better. 
This, complete flowering, judicious pruning, and training will accom- 
plish. 

Teaiwino A.TXB PaTTNiNG Climbees. — I n training, they may be 
formed into any shape. Such varieties as have long twining or 
flexible shoots may be trained spirally, with which view, in pruning, 
in the first instance, they should be cut-in close, to induce them to 
form lengthened shoots, which should be trained in their proper course 
during the season of growth. By this treatment, in all probability, 
they will not flower the first year ; but if, after this, the main shoots 
be merely stopped, and the lateral ones cut within a few eyes, an 
abundance of bloom will be secured the succeeding year. Any super- 
fluous shoots may, of course, be removed ; but under this system of 
growth a small amount of pruning only is necessary. The stiff, erect- 
growing kinds may be formed into short pillars of a pyramidal form, 
or trained to flat wires. The former presents the most natural 
appearance; and to effect this, from three to five shoots may bo 
allowed in the first instance, and pruned of different lengths : these 
will throw out laterals, and a short pillar Bose is formed. In after 
seasons they may be pruned, as proposed for other Boses. 

Climbing YAurETiES. — Here, then, is a list of such varieties as 
appear best adapted for this purpose. 

To Teain spirally, or as Twiners. Hybrids of the Chinese — 
Beauty of Billiard, beautiful vivid scarlet ; Blairii, No. 2, large blush 
pink ; Fulgens, rich velvety crimson ; General Kleber, purplish red, 
changing to violet ; Hippocrates, deep crimson lilac ; *Ne Plus Ultra, 
fine carmine ; Pompon Bicolor, purple and crimson shaded ; ^Princess 
Augusta, bright crimson and purple mottled ; Triomphe de Laqueue, 
red and purple, shaded. Boursault — *Amadis, purplish crimson ; 
Gracilis, bright rosy red. Ayrshire — *Buga, pale flesh; ^Splendens, 
white, tipped with red. Sempervirens — Banksiaflora, white, centre 
pale yellow' ; Felicite Perpetue, creamy white ; Leopoldiiie d’ Orleans, 
w'hite, shaded with rose ; Myrianthes Benoncule, delicate rose. Bour- 
hon — He L’lale, bright rose ; Etoile de Lyons, purplish rose ; Phoenix, 
reddish purple ; Souvenir D’Anselmne, bright scarlet. Noisette — 
Hesprez, rose and reddish yellow ; D’Espalais, rose ; Du Luxembourg, 
lilac rose, red centre ; Fleur de J eune Age, w'hite, yellow centre ; La 
Biche, large pale flesh ; Lemarque, fine sulphur yellow ; *Prudenco 
Boeser, lilac blush, sometimes rose, blooming in clusters. 
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To Teain xrpEiGHT, AS PiLLAES OE Pteamids. HylHds of the 
Chinese — Aurora, crimson and violet shaded, sometimes striped witli 
white ; Belle de Eosny, delicate peach ; Belle Marie, superb large 
rose ; Brennus, rich carmine, large ; Captain Sisolet, beutiful rose ; 
Charles Duval, fine deep pink ; Chenedol6, rich vivid crimson, very 
large ; Dandigne de la Blanchaia, dark slaty purple ; Duke of Devon- 
shire, rosy lilac, striped with white ; *Great Western, crimson and 
purple, very large, blooming in clusters ; *Ilenry Barbet, deep vivid 
rose ; Hybrid Stadtholder, fine light rose ; La Grandeur, large rose ; 
♦Lord John Eussell, brilliant even rose; Madame Plantier, pure 
white ; Madame Bameau, dull violet purple, centre bright crimson ; 
Paul Perras, beautiful large rose ; Eichelieu (Duval), pale pink, finely 
formed; Victor Hugo, large rosy lilac. Hybrid Perpetual— Dv, 
Marx, rosy carmine ; Duchess of Sutherland, fine pale rose ; Madame 
Lafiay, brilliant rose, snperb. JBourhon — Bouquet de Plore, light 
carmine ; Hennequin, bright crimson-purple, fine ; Marquise d’lvry, 
deep bright rose. Noisette — ♦Bouton Nankin, nankeen, changing to 
blush, distinct ; ♦Eelienberg, bright crimson ; ♦Euphrosyne, pale rose 
and yellow, very sweet. (PauVs Treatise on Pot Boses,) 


QUESTIONS, ANSWEES, AND EEMAEKS. 

• 

Treatment of the Jacob^ea Lily. — these si)lendid Lilies? 
— Liicy, [Plant them in equal portions of turfy loam and sandy peat, with a free 
drainage of crocks and rough pieces of turfy loam. After pottiug, place them in a 
frame, with a gentle hothed heat ; w'hcn the flower-stem just makes its appearance, 
then remove them into a warm place in the greenhouse. If a portion be potted a little 
later in the season, they will succeed the others, and prolong the blooming season, 
A season of rest will be required from October to February. Withhold water after 
September 1st, and keep them dry till potting time in February. — Editor,'] 

The Osage Oeange. — Is it an established fact that this plant is to supersede the 
Whitethorn as a hedge plant? When I went to South Wales twenty-four months back, 
I foimd there some plants which had been imported from Philadelphia and planted 
several years ; but they had only annually produced a few abortive branches and leaves, 
and had not made half an inch of wood in twelve months. It is true they were not 
planted under the most favourable circumstances, nor had they rnucli attention after- 
wards ; but Whitethorn, side by side with them, grew as w'ell as it generally grows, 
making from one to three feet of good strong growth every season. In June last year, 
I had the ground dug round the Osage Orange, gave it a good coat of dung, and soaked 
the plants occasionally with manuie-watcr. This moved the plants a little, but still I 
only got a straggling branch here and there, two or three inches long. I have read the 
pamphlet on this plant published by an American seedsman twelve or eighteen months 
back, and have seen the representations of hedges, whieh are certainly flrst-ratc in 
every respect, but I am sorry my own experience does not accord w’ith that published in 
America. I fear our summers and autumns arc not warm enough to ripen this free* 
grow'ing plant, that is, if it ever grows freely in this country, and hence it will suficr 
much from the winter’s frost ; but I may be mistaken. The examples above specified, 
however, warrant me in doubting this to be a first-rate plant for our climate, for if it 
will not grow' in a dripping climate like South Wales, or if it will not bear comparisoi 
with the Whitethorn there, 1 fear it will not be of much value through the country 
generaUy. — W. P. Jyres, Whitilebiiry Lodge, 
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Handsomest, distinct, and showy Fuchsias. — Observing a correspondent re- 
quests a list, I forward the following, which I know cannot be excelled. 

Finest Show 'Evcmujs,--Autocrat, Banks ; tube and sepals crimson, with a very- 
dark corolla ; well reflexed. Favourite^ Banks j brilliant scarlet tube and sepals, and a 
^lendid violet-blue corolla, of thick substance; superb. Beauty of the Bower, 
Banks ; rich scarlet tube and sepals, and a deep purple corolla ; well reflexed. Cartoni: 
rich crimson tube and sepals, with a very deep violet corolla; very neatly reflexed. 
Clio; white tube and sepals, with a ruby scarlet corolla ; free bloomer, stout flower, very 
handsome. Buchess of Lancaster; white tube and sepals, and a rosy violet corolla ; 
it is beautifully reflcxcd, and very handsome. Maid of Kent, Banks ; clear waxy- 
white tube and sepals, with a rich plum-coloured puce corolla ; well reflexed and of 
good substance, and veiy pretty. L^y Franklin; pure white tube and sepals, with a 
purple-crimson corolla; well reflexed, and very fine. Omega; crimson tube and sepals, 
with a bright lilac corolla; free blooming, and pretty. Perfection, Standish; pure 
white, with blush-pink corolla ; well reflexed ; a very distinct, neat, and pretty flower. 
Prince Albert, Banks; tube and sepals a rich scarlet-crimson, with a deep violet 
corolla; w^ell reflexed; a superb flower in all respects. Perugino, Story; tube and 
sepals large, scarlet, with a striking striped corolla, of very distinct rose and purple 
flakes ; it is well reflexed, and handsome. Princess of Prussia ; white tube and sepals, 
and the corolla a bluish carmine ; large and handsome. Queen of Hanover; tube and 
sepals pure white, corolla a bright carmine, and prettily reflexed. Thalia; tube and 
sejials white, corolla deep rose ; it has the charming habit of the Duchess of Lancaster, 
Fairy Queen, Banks; tube and sepals white, corolla a rich plum-puce colour; very 
pretty. Hendersonii ; a very distinct double variety, tube and sepals rich crimson, the 
corolla a globular mass of rich purple velvet petals ; a free bloomer, very handsome. 
Climax t Banks ; tube and sepals a rich crimson, corolla large, of a fine blue- violet 
colour. Lady Emily Cavendish; tube and sepals pink, with rich pm*ple corolla; very 
pretty. 

The following are the new varieties that have crimson or scarlet t'lihe and sejpals, with 
white corollas : — Empress Eugenie ^ Story ; tube and sepals rosy crimson, spread widely, 
fully exhibiting the pure white corolla ; very pretty. Mrs. Story, Story ; scarlet tube 
and sepals, wcU reflexed, corolla white ; of good substance. Lady of the Lake, Story j 
tube and sepals deep crimson, with a blush-white corolla ; very pretty. Queen Victoria, 
Story; tube and sepals a scarlet-crimson, well reflexed, eoroUa clear white; very 
handsome, liammculcejlora. Story; tube and sepals scarlet, with a double white 
corolla; very pretty. Bouge et Blanc; tube and sepals large, a deep scarlet, well 
reflexed, corolla white, very elegant. Water Nymph, Story; bright scarlet (globe) 
tube and sepals, corolla pure white ; very handsome. Bajfaelle, Story ; tube and sepah 
crimson, well reflexed, corolla chocolate, with flaked stripes of rose ; free bloomer, and 
very ])rctty. — The Foreman of a London Nursery, 

The Belladonna Lily. — Observing iu a recent number of the Floricultural 
Cabinet an inquiry made relative to the treatment required to have the beautiful 
Belladonna Lily bloom freely in the open bordei:, I beg to state that I have had it 
bloom vigorouriy for many successive years, growing in the border of a south-aspected 
wall, planted within a few inches of the w'all, in a deep rich sandy loam, on a dry 
subsoil. The bulbs are about six inches deep. I planted them (one dozen) in a row, at 
six inches apart, in the year 1840, and they have remained undisturbed ever since, and 
each year, from 1842, have bloomed vigorously. They do not do well when disturbed 
by dividing, replanting, etc., but planted ?u a situation like mine, and there allowed to 
remain, mil realize every expectation. — A Flower Gardener, 

Destuoyinq the Mealy Bug. — In a late number, a Regular Subscriber desires 
to know the best mode of destroying the mealy bug ; I therefore feel much pleasure in 
answering his query, as the mode I have always adopted has in every instance proved 
most satisfactory. The remedy is, simply to dust the plant or plants with tobacco 
snuff, and the mealy bug ^vill in a few minutes cease to exist ; as the snuff will not 
injm*e any plant, when it is applied in this way, it should not be washed off for some 
time, as the larvte of the mealy bug is so very minute, thousands might escape 
imtouched. I have also found it most efficacious in destroying the Aphis, and other 
noxious insects, on plants which will not bear fumigation. Any plant, however, dusted 
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with, snuff, should not be watered 07 erhcad, until it be clean washed, as the snuff when 
wetted on the leaves has an unsightly appearancet~«/«;»5^ SJutrp^ Clerk, 

Culture op Daphne odora. — Observing in your valuable Magazine that one of 
your numerous subscribers requests to be informed of the best method of cultivating 
that much-admired plant the Baphne odora^ and as it is now the blooming season with 
that deservedly esteemed plant, 1 should advise your correspondent to pot the plant in 
peat and sandy loam, or equid portions of peat and loam, with a little sand added, 
taking care first to drain the pot with plenty of drainage, that the plant may not get 
what is termed water-logged, which is very injurious to it. Particular care is requisite, 
too, not to let it get dry, for if it does, it often proves fatal to the scented flowers. I 
would advise keeping it in a heat of about 55 to 56 degrees, which is quite warm 
enough. The plant should stand in a window where it can get plenty of air. If your 
correspondent has not any greenhouse or stove, it is very injurious to plunge it in as a 
shrub in a conservatory or in any ground, as it keeps it too wet. Care should be taken 
not to over-pet the plant, as it seems to thrive best if rather under-potted. If your 
correspondent follows this treatment, it will, I have no doubt, be attended with complete 
success. With such attention we now have a splendid plant, blooming at every young 
shoot. — W. Barnes, 

Dahlias. — There has also been a great loss in Dahlia roots this season. Now that 
we are propagating this flower, but little exertion is necessary to make a few more 
plants than arc required for planting of certain varieties that should be grown in pots, 
for the purpose of producing small sound roots which winter easily, as well as being 
snitablc for travelling to any distance. The following varieties seldom produce sound 
roots in the ground, and invariably perish before Christmas arrivesj viz.: — Annie Salter, 
Bob, Marvel, Duchess of Sutherland, Bishop of Hereford, and George Villiers. It is 
as well to have a few pot roots of all the choice kinds, in case of failure in any of the 
ground roots. These will winter easily anywhere, if excluded from frost. Ground roots 
should be well dried before startiug, and they keep very well in a dry warm cellar. 
Many persons have no other convenience than placing them under the stage of their 
greenhouse ; tliis answers very well if they can be kept free from drip from above. By no 
means put them in a loft, unless it is heated, or the frost will find them out. The 
ground for growing the plants in having been trenched in jthe autumn, it will only be 
necessary to turn it over with the spade before planting, choosing fine weather, when 
the soil is dry. Planting cannot safely he commenced before the first week in May, 
unless protection is at hand for covering the plants during the night. Many — ourselves 
among the number — do not plant until the first week in June. Several spits of good 
rotten manure should be mixed with the soil immediately under the plant. If the soil 
is well prepared, and a good healthy plant put out, very early planting is unnecessary, to 
say nothing of the danger of losing the plants by frost. We cannot do better than 
repeat the following instructions: — grow a good plant during the time it is in the 
pot, is of far more importance than early planting* Pot them into four-inch pots, 
using rich soil; the pots should be drained with coarse partly decomposed leaf-mould, so 
that in planting out there will be nothing to abstract from the ball of earth. A good 
start is of great importance ; therefore care should be taken that the plant is grown to a 
fair size, without drawing, during the time it is in the pot ; the stouter it is the better, 
without being tall ; and it should not be pot-bound at the time of planting out. Both 
the roots and the point of the plant should be in a thriving condition, and free from 
aphides. It may perhaps be unnecessary to state that the plants must be carefully 
hardened off before they are turned out. If the soil and plants are in a proper state, 
the first week in June will be a good time for planting out, and, with ordinary care and 
attention, good plants will be produced in time for the earliest exhibition. A short 
period will suffice to have plants of a good size ; but it should be borne in mind that 
hours lost in repotting them when in a young state will make a difference of days in the 
time of blooming, and it is important that this should be clearly understood, that no 
neglect in the matter may take place. Examine the plants often, to sec if any requi re' water } 
by no means let them become dry so long as they are in pots. Secure them with proper 
and strong fastenings at the time of planting ; water them whenever they require it, 
and sprinkle the foliage slightly with soft water almost every evening. Tie out the 
branches, and, as the plants increase in size, secure the side shoots firmly to extra 
hidkfti'' -‘Midland Florist, 
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ILLUSTRATION. 

DELPHINIUM CAEDHSTALE (scaelet-flowebeb laekspub). 

The ^^eneric name Delphinium is derived from the Greek delphin, 
signifying a dolphin, because the flower-buds, before they are ex- 
panded, in shape resemble that fish. Its common Englisn name of 
Laricspur has been given in consequence of the horn-shaped nectary 
of the flower bciug in form like tbe spur of a lark’s foot. The 
Erench call it Knight’s Spur and Eoyal Comfrey; the Italians, 
Little Spur and King Elower; the English, Lark’s Claws, Lark’s 
Heel, Lark’s Toe, and Lark’s Spur. 

Gerard mentions the Larkspur amongst the flowers which were 
cultivated in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, but he does not seem to 
have been acquainted with any having douhle[ flowers. In the early 
part of the seventeenth century there were one or more varieties 
having double flowers, and which, we are told, were eagerly sought 
after. It appears to have been about the period when ^^florimania 
raged to such excess amongst the Dutch, that the first double ones 
were raised, as we find the double-blossomed noticed by Parkinson in 
1629, who speaks of the' great varieties of colours in these double’- 
flowered Larkspurs ; and he remarks that the loss of the spur 
occurred when the blossom was double. Erom the blue-coloured 
flowers a good ink has been made, with the addition of a little alum. 

That a flower of so much elegance of shajm and so beautiful in 
the variety of its colouring, as the Larkspur is, should have been 
suffered to pass unnoticed by English poets appears surprising; for 
the lively and delicate hues of the flower, as blue, rose, violet, white, 
pink, lilac, striped, and as in the instance of the superb scarlet 
which we figure, all these produce a most beautiful appearance in the 
flower garden, either grown singly or in masses. A bed of the 
dwarfer sorts of mixed colours is exceedingly handsome when in 
bloom. 

In floral language, the Larkspur is made the emble^i of lightness 

n 
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—an appellation which the graceful airiness with which these flowers 
ar^laced on the branches truly justifies. 

However handsome each, or all other species and varieties are, the 
one we figure far surpasses them, both in the symmetry of tho 
plant and in the brilliancy of its rich scarlet flowers. The United 
States Exploring Expeditions met with this rare plant on their over- 
land journeys to (Jalifornia ; and Mr. William Lobb discovered it, too, 
in California, and sent it to Messrs. Veitch, in whose nurseries it 
bloomed the past summer, as also in the Eoyal Gardens at Kew. It 
is a hardy annual, blooming profusely, and will be an imiversal 
favourite. 


STEIKIJS^G CUTTINGS OE STOVE AND GEEENHOUSE 

PLANTS. 

BY A PEOPAGATOTt IN A BELGIAN NUBSEEY. 

When I obtain cuttings at a distance, I find it in most cases essen- 
tial to success to have the ends which have been cut dipped in puddle, 
or stuck in a portion of clay, for the crude sap in the cuttings is 
not raised by endosmose, but by the process of evaporation ; care is 
therefore taken that the surface of the cut does not become dry 
before being put in the earth, and air get into the lower end of the 
vessels, for as soon as this takes place only very strong shoots are 
capable of drawing up moisture, as has been proved by the experi- 
ments of v arious philosophers. The cuttings are therefore stuck in 
wet sand, clay, etc., if they cannot immediately be put where they 
are intended to remain, although it is better to avoid this. If, how^- 
ever, they are such as ought to lie a day or two, in order to ensure 
success, as some Acacias, etc., it is in a damp place ; and tho pre- 
caution is taken, if possible, to cut them again before planting. If 
the long-leaved kinds be stuck in tlie earth immediately after being 
taken from the parent plant, the inner bark Avill become black in 
from fourteen days to four weeks, and the cuttings will perish. 

This phenomenon appears to be in close connection with the form 
of the leaves of these plants, as those of the Acacias have very small 
stomata. In their stead, on the other side of the leaves of the latter 
plants, are small dimples, lined with short hairs, which the Diosmas 
possess. Now, as the crude nourishing matter is drawn up through 
the open wood in its existing state, and received by the cutting, while 
the spongioles of the roots only imbibe it in a very thin solution, it 
appears that the above-named plants, on account of tho pc'culiar 
formation of their leaves, cannot elaborate in any great quantity this 
gross nourishing matter ; and hence arise stagnation of the juices, and 
the before-mentioned appearances. The good eflcct of leaving these 
cuttings lying, and thus interrupting the growing process, and pre- 
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venting the superabundant rise of the anide nourishing matter, will 
be apparent ; and this is the more probaWe, as it is usual, for the 
same reason, to put a piece of mould round the cut. 

Cuttings of succulent or fleshy plants also lie for a time before 
planting, and on no account in a moist atmosphere, that the surface of 
the cut may be sufficiently dried. They retain so many watery par- 
ticles in their cellular tissue that, when this is neglected, the face of 
the cut soon rots. The species of the families Melocacius^ Schino* 
cactm, Mammillaria, Opuntia, Cerem^ etc., have an extremely thick 
bark, and a firm epidermis with very few stomata ; on which account 
the process of evaporation is so slow that they remain alive for along 
time, witliout receiving external nourishment. The dried cuttings of 
these plants therefore are generally planted in dry earth, and set in 
a bed or house filled with warm air, and are not watered till they have 
formed roots from the nourishing matter accumulated in themselves. 
The roots can scarcely ever penetrate the thick bark, and are produced 
between the wood and the bark. In some of the Opuntia and Cerem 
species, however, they come out of the bark at the side. The other 
succulent and flesliy plants which form side roots, such as the Aloe, 
Haworthia^ Semper viviim, Mesembryantheynum, Orassula Flumieria, 
and its congeners, as well as all the Cacti, are watered as soon as they 
are planted. Lastly, plants with milky juice also require similar 
treatment, as they are equally liable to damp oif. 

As soon as a part of one of these plants is cut off, the milky juice 
exudes in great quantities, covers the whole surface of the cut, and 
liardeiis like caoutchouc, by which the vessels are all stopped up, and 
the ascension of the moisture prevented. Cuttings of Eicus and the 
dry roots of Euphorbia are put in water, where they remain twenty- 
four liours Tbefore they are put in the earth. The same end is also 
attained when they are put in dry sand immediately after being cut, 
and afterwards the sand and the milky juice cleared away. Only the 
succulent and very milky Euphorbias must lie for some time. 

Although it is proved by the above that the cutting receives as 
much moisture through the face of the cut as it loses in ordinary cir- 
cumstances by evaporation, yet no sooner is it placed in very dry 
air, or in a draught, or exposed to the sun’s rays, than a disproportion 
takes place between them. When this is the case, more watery par- 
ticles are lost through evaporation than are raised in the body of the 
wood, which is very easily perceived in fleshy- leaved plants. On this 
account, hotbeds and houses prepared on purpose for propagating are 
used, in which the outer air is excluded, a moist temperature main- 
tained, and, in very warm sunshine, a dense shade is given. Bell- 
glasses are placed over the more difficult -rooting cuttings, to protect 
them from all external influences which might destroy them before 
they made roots. The most proper form of bell-glass is that which gra- 
dually tapers from the base to the top, as from glasses of this shape 
the moisture, which adheres to the inside in the form of dr^s, rung 
gradually oft* without the dropping so injurious to cuttings. This dis- 
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advantage is found in all other forms more or less, such as those that 
are round at the top, or cylindrical, with the top bluntly truncated ; 
and also in beer-glasses, which are often applied to this purpose. The 
most unsuitable glasses, which are, however, much used, are those 
small at the base, and swelling out like a globe. 

The enclosed air under the glasses will soon lose its oxygen, through 
the respiring process of the plants within, and also be vitiated by other 
exhalations ; and if it is not changed, it generates mould, and the 
cuttings lose their fresh appearance. For this reason, the glasses, if 
possible, should be daily ventilated and wiped ; or, what is still better, 
as it will entirely renew the air, dipped in a vessel of cold w^ater, and 
well shaken, so that too many drops of water may not remain on the 
glass, although they are not so injurious to the cuttings. In an exten- 
sive establishment, this operation requires much time, and therefore 
round holes, of about half an inch to three-quarters of an inch 
in diameter, are made at the top of the glasses ; a cork is put into it, 
and taken out or closed as is required, and these will prove very ser- 
viceable, if the pans stand on a warm platform in the houses or beds 
prepared for the purpose. 

The cuttings themselves should not be stirck too close together, and 
all the leaves should be left on that are above the surface of the 
sand, soil, etc., which are essential for elaborating the absorbed and 
deposited nourishment ; removing the lower leaves above the part not 
inserted has an injurious effect upon the cuttings of many kinds of 
plants. 

{To he continued.) 


THE TEMPEEATUEE OE HOTHOUSES. 

BY WILLIAM WILLIAMS, ESQ., OF LIVEEPOOL. 

Some idea may be formed of the prodigiously increased drain u 2 )on 
the functions of a plant, arising from an increase of dryness in the 
air, from the following consideration. If w e suppose the amount of 
its perspiration, ^in a given time, to be 57 grains, the temperature of 
tlie air being 75°, and the dew-point 70°, or the saturation of the air 
being 849°, the amount would be increased to 120 grains in the same 
time, if the dew-point were to remain stationary, and the tempera- 
ture were to rise to 80” ; or, in other words, if the saturation of the 
air were to fall to 726^. 

Besides this power of transpiration, the leaves of vegetables exer- 
cise also an absorbent function, which must be no less disarranged by 
any deficiency of moisture. Some plants derive the greatest portion 
of their nutriment from the vaporous atmosphere, and all are more 
or less dependent upon the same sourc5. The Nepenthes distillaioria 
lays up a store of water in the cup formed at the end of its leaves, 
which is probably secreted from the air, and applied to the exigencies 
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of the plant when exposed to drought ; and the quantity which is 
known to vary in the hothouse is, no doubt, connected with the 
state of moisture of the atmosphere. 

These considerations must be sufficient, I imagine, to place in a 
strong light the necessity of a strict attention to the atmosphere of 
vapour in our artificial climates, and to enforce as absolute an imita- 
tion as possible of the example of nature. The means of effecting 
this is the next object of our inquiry. 

Tropical plants require to be watered at the root with great 
caution, and it is impossible that a sufficient supply of moisture 
can be kept up from tliis source alone. There can, however, be 
no difficulty in keeping the floor of the house and flues constantly 
wet, and an atmosphere of great elasticity may thus be main- 
tained in a way perfectly analogous to natural process. Where 
steam is employed as the means of communicating heat, an occa~ 
sional injection of it into the air may also be had recourse to ; 
but this method would require much attention on the part of the 
superintendent, whereas the first cannot easily be carried to excess. 

It is true that damp air, or floating moisture of long continuance, 
would also be detrimental to the health of the plants, for it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the process of transpiration should proceed; 
but there is no danger that the high temperature of the hothouse 
should ever attain the point of saturation by spontaneous evapora- 
tion. The temperature of the external air will always keep down 
the force of the vapour ; for as in the natural atmosphere the dew- 
point at the surface of the earth is regulated by the cold of the 
upper regions, so in a house the point of deposition is governed by 
the temperature of the glass with which it is in contact. In a "well- 
ventilated hothouse, by watering the floor in summer, we may bring 
the dew-point within four or five degrees of the temperature of tha 
air, and the glass will be perfectly free from moisture; by closing the. 
ventilators, we shall probably raise the heat ten or fifteen degrees, 
but the degree of saturation will remain nearly the same, and a 
copious dew will quickly form upon the glass, and will shortly run . 
down in streams. A process of distillation is thus established, wffiich . 
prevents the vapour from attaining the full elasticity of the tem- 
perature. ^ 


The action is beneficial within certain limits, and at particular, 
seasons of the year ; but when the external air is very cold, or radi^-* 
ation proceeds very rapidly, it may become excessive and preiudidiaf,' 
IS a well-known f^t, but one which, I believe, has never yet been 
properly explained, that by attempting to keep up in a hothouse the 
same degree of heat at night as during the day, the plants become 
scorched. Erom what ha« been premised, it will be evident that this 
is owing to the low temperature of the glass, and the consequent low 
dew-pomt m the house, which occasions a degree of dryness which 
quickly exhausts the juices. 
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Much of this evil might be prevented by such simple and cheap 
means as an external covering of mats or canvas. 

The heat of the glass of a hothouse at night does not probably 
exceed the mean of the external and internal air; and taking these at 
80® and 40®, 20® of dr} ness are kept up in the interior, or a degree 
of saturation not exceeding 628®. To this, in a clear night, we may 
add at least 6® for the effects of radiation, to which the glass is par- 
ticularly exposed, which would reduce the saturation to 434°, and this 
is a degree of drought which must be nearly destructive. It will be 
allowed that the case which I have selected is by no means extreme, 
and it is one which is liable to occur even in the summer months. 
Now, by an external covering of mats, etc., the effects of radiation 
would be at once annihilated, and a thin stratum of air would be kept 
in contact with the glass, which would become warmed, and conse- 
quently tend to prevent the dissipation of the heat. But no means 
would of course be so effective as double glass, including a stratum 
of air ; indeed, such a precaution in winter seems almost essential to 
any gi’eat degree of perfection in this branch of horticulture. When 
it IS considered that a temperature at night of 20“ is no very un- 
frequent occurrence in this country, the saturation of the air may, 
upon such occasions, fall to 120“, and such an evil can only at present 
be guarded against by diminishing the interior heat in propor- 
tion. 

By materially lowering the temperature, we communicate a check 
which is totally inconsistent with the welfare of tropical vegetation. 
The chill which is instantaneously communicated to the glass by a 
fall of rain or snow, and the consequent evaporation from its surface, 
must also precipitate the internal vapour, and dry the included air to 
a very considerable amount, and the effect should be closely watched. 
I do not conceive that the diminution of light which would be occa- 
sioned by the double panes, would be sufficient to occasion any serious 
objection to the plan. The difference would not probably amount to 
as much as that between hothouses with wooden rafters and lights, 
and those constructed with curvilinear iron bars, two of which 1 had 
erected in my garden three years ago. It might also possibly occa- 
sion a greater expansion of the foliage; for it is known that, in 
houses with a northern aspect, the leaves grow to a larger size than 
in houses which front the south. Nature thus makes an effort to 
counteract the deficiency of light, by increasing the surface upon 
which it is destined to act. 

The present general method of ventilating hothouses is also ob- 
jectionable, upon the same principles which I Jiave been endeavouring 
to explain. A communication is at once opened with the external air, 
while the hot and vaporous atmosphere is allowed to escape at the 
roof; the consequence is, that the dry external air rushes in with 
considerable velocity, and becoming ’ heated in its course, rapidly 
abstracts the moisture from the pots and foliage. This is the more 
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dangerous, inasmuch as it; acts with a rapidity proportioned in a very 
high degree to its motion. I would suggest, as a matter of easy 
experiment, whether great benefit might not arise from warming the 
air to a certain expent, and making it traverse a wet surface before it 
is allowed to enter the house. 

There is one practice universally adopted by gardeners, which is 
confirmatory of these theoretical speculations ; namely, that of plant- 
ing tender cuttings of plants in a hotbed, and covering them with 
a double glass. Experience has shown them that many kinds will 
not succeed under any other treatment. The end oi this is ob- 
viously to preserve a saturated atmosphere. 

The effect of keeping the floor of the hothouse continually wet 
has been often tried, and it has been found that the plants have 
grown with unprecedented vigour; indeed, their luxuriance must 
strike the most superficial observer. 

To the human feelings, the impression of an atmosphere so satu- 
rated with moisture is very different from one heated to the same 
degree without this precaution ; and any one coming out of a house 
heated in the common way, into one well charged with vapour, cannot 
fail to be struck with the difterence. Those who are used to hot 
climates, have declared that the feel and smell of the latter exactly 
assimilate to those of the tropical regions. 

But there is a danger attending the very success of this experi- 
ment, which cannot be too careftdly guarded against. The trial has 
been made in the summer months, when the temperature of the ex- 
ternal air has not been lew, nor the change from day to night very 
great. In proportion to the luxuriance of the vegetation will be the 
danger of any sudden chock ; and it is much to be feared that, unless 
proper precautions are adopted, the cold long nights of winter may 
2)roduce irreparable mischief. 

I am aware that a great objection attaches to my plan of the 
double glass, on account of the expense ; but I think that this may 
appear greater at first sight than it may afterwards be found to be in 
2 )ractico. It is, however, at all events, I submit, a point worthy of 
determination ; and if the suggestion should be found to be eflective, 
tlie lights of many frames which are not commonly in use in winter 
might, without much trouble, be fitted to slide over the hothouse, 
during the severe season ; and in tlie spring, w hen they are wanted 
for other purposes, their places might be supplied at night by mats 
or canvas. 

The principles which I have been endeavouring to illustrate 
should be, doubtless, extended to the pinery and the melon frame, 
ill the latter of w^hich a saturated atmosphere might be maintained 
by shallow pans of water. An increase in the size of the fruit 
might be anticipated from this treatment, without that loss of 
flavour w hich would attend the communication of water to the roots 
of the plants. 

1 have but few additional observations to offer upon the artificial 
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climate of a greenhouse. The remarks which have been made upon 
the atmosphere of the hothouse are applicable to it, though not to 
the same extent, ^e plants which are subject to this culture seldom 
require an ai’tificial temperature greater than 45® or 50®, and few of 
them would receive injury from a temperature so low as 85®. When 
in the house, they are effectually sheltered from the effects of direct 
radiation, which cannot take place through glass ; but the glass itself 
radiates very freely, and thus communicates a chill to the air, which 
might effectually be prevented by rolling mats. With this pre- 
caution, fire would be rarely wanted in a good situation to communi- 
cate warmth ; but in this damp climate it may be required to dissipate 
moisture. The state of the air should be as carefully watched with 
this view, as where a high temperature is necessary to guard against 
the contrary extreme. Free transpiration, as I have before remarked, 
is necessary to the healthy progress of vegetation ; and when any 
mouldiness or damp appears upon the plants, the temperature of the 
air should be moderately raised, and free ventilation allowed. When 
the pots, in the proper season, are removed into the open air, it would 
confebute greatiy to their health, and preserve them from the effects 
of too great evaporation, to imbed them well in moss or litter ; as a 
substitute for this precaution, the plants are generally exposed to a 
northern or eastern aspect, where the influence of the sun but rarely 
reaches them, but which would be very beneficial if their roots were 
properly protected. The advantage of such a protection may be 
seen when the pots arc plunged into the soil, a method which com- 
municates the greatest luxuriance to the plants, but unfits them to 
resume their winter stations. 

When a greenhouse is made use of, as it often is after the removal 
of the pots, to force the vine, the same precautions should be attended 
to as in the management of the hothouse, and the elasticity of the 
vapour should be maintained by wetting the floor; but after a certain 
period, a great degree of dryness should be allowed to prevail, to enable 
the tree to ripen its wood, and form the winter productions for its 
buds. In this its treatment differs from that of the tropical plants, 
which require no such change, and to which, on the contrary, it would 
be highly detrimental. 


TEEATMENT OF CAMPANULA PYEAMIDALIS. 

BY KB. JAMES SKITU, OF OlABE CASTLE GABDEIs^S. 

This most admirable flowering plant does not obtain that degree of 
prominence to which it is so highly entitled, for when grown as it 
can be, no plant that I know is more ornamental. I have been very 
Buccesssful with it, and send a detail of my treatment. 

My method of growing this plant is, to sow the seed in March 
on a slight hotbed ; when they nave made two or three leaves, pot 
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them off into three-inch pots, and place them in a close frame 
till thejr have made growth, then harden them off by degrees, and 
they will have filled their pots by May. Prepare a good rich piece 
of ground in an airy situation, and plant them out eighteen inches 
apart ; let them remain till the following March, by which time they 
will have made good growth ; take them up with good balls of earth 
adhering to them, and pot them in fifteen- inch pots, using the follow- 
ing compost ; equal parts of well-decomposed horsedung, turfy loam, 
and leaf-mould, with a portion of silver sand, and good drainage. 
Place them in a frame or pit, which keep closed until they have 
made growth, shortly after which they will open their flower-stems ; 
as they advance, keep them as close to the glass as possible, admitting 
a large portion of air through the day. As the spring advances, 
frequently syringe them, closing the pit with a humid atmosphere 
in the afternoon. When their flower-stems have attained too great 
a height for the pit or frame, remove them to the greenhouse or 
conservatory, placing them where they can receive a large portion of 
air. 

By giving this old plant the treatment here detailed, it will pro- 
duce flower-stems measuring from ten to twelve feet high. I am 
not acquainted with any plant more easy of being cultivated to 
perfection, or more useful for halls, verandahs, etc., when thus 
cultivated, as, from the substance of its flowers, it is capable of 
keeping in flower much longer, and can endure many situations 
which the majority of flowers cannot. I have seen it trained to fan- 
shaped frames, and in the pleasant summer months, when fire is not 
required, placed in front of the grate, and hence, as I presume, its 
name. Chimney Campanula. A friend of mine informs me that he 
could not flower the plant to his satisfaction until he turned it out 
of the pot into some good soil for a few months early in the season. 
With one in particular he had been highly successful; when it 
showed blooming stems, he took it up and put it in a large pot ; it 
produced eleven fine spikes of flowers, and a more splendid plant 
could not be desired. 


TEEATMENT OF THE CHEYSANTHEMUM. 

BY A HOBLEMAH’S FLOWER OAEDEETER IN HERTS. 

Several years ago I turned out a fine collection of Chrysanthe- 
mums against a south-west aspected brick wall, w^here they have 
each year bloomed beautifully. Duidng the last summer I visited a 
nursery garden near London, and observed, on a similar aspected 
border, a collection of Chrysanthemums had been planted out about 
four feet apart (a double row in an alternate manner), and the shoots 
were then laid into pots sunk in the border up to the rim, which 
made a complete surface of dwarf plants about six inches high. On 
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inquiry 1 found that, when the plants pushed shoots in spring, only 
as many were retained as were requirea for layering, all others were 
pulled dean off: this furnished a nursery supply oi dwarf plants for 
sale. 

On arriving home, I had some of the strongest shoots upon my 
plants grown against tlie wall layered down into two rows of pots 
running parallel with the wall, and others into the border between 
the pots ; in the rows there were, first a layer in a pot, and next in 
the border, etc. The pots were plunged up to the rims. When the 
layers began to push I had the leads pinched off, to induce the 
production of laterals, each being left about six inches high ; this 
was done about the middle of May. The layers pushed side-shoots, 
which I allowed the uppermost row to grow to half a yard high, when 
I had each shoot stopped. The front ro^x I stopped when they had 
got about eight inches high. Both rows were, by September 14th, 
beautiful bushy plants, and very liberally set wdth flower-buds,- and 
they very amply repaid for the attention by a fine hloom. Having 
thus secured a supply of well-set blooming buds, I then severed the 
layers which were in pots from the parent plant, and then took the 
pot plants out of tlie border for blooming in the greenhouse, and 
allowed those which were layered into the border to remain for 
blooming in their situations, and thus they afforded me a fine slope 
of bloom, from the tops of the plants trained against the wall dowm 
to the outer edge of the front row of dwarf plants, whicli extended 
into the border seven feet from the bottom of the wall. The plants 
have been attended to with water in dry weather, but this duty was 
not often required that season. The soil of the border was very 
rich, a free supply of well-rotted manure liad for years been given 
every spring. 

Tiiis method of obtaining dwarf plants for the greenhouse is 
readily accomplished, requiring little attention during the summer 
besides stopping the leading shoots. It is far preferable to raising 
them in pots after the usual method ; the plants are not liable to be 
injured by lack of water, etc., and they are much more robust in 
growth, and the flowers, I am persuaded, will be much larger. 

By this mode of obtaining dwarf plants for the open border, a 
circular bed may be provided so as regularly to iiieline from the 
centre to the extent of the circle, or a sloping bank be covered with 
dwarf plants, from six inches high, in a profusion of bloom. Such 
Avoiild be showy and handsome objects, with their varied mingling 
colours, throughout autumn, and be especially admirable if within 
view from a sitting-room. It is my intention to fill up a bed or 
more, thus situated, with a portion of the plants I have raised in 
pots this season. 

I intend to retain all the layered plants which are to bloom in the 
border in front of the wall, from which my supply of layered plants 
may be obtained next year. 
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SUCCESSFUL CULTUEE OF THE NEAPOLITAN VIOLET. 

BX MB. JOHN OOX, POBEMAN IN A LONDON NUBSEBX. 

I BIND that this Violet succeeds best when grown in equal parts of 
loam and sandy peat, and in a rough state. Of this compost, some 
time from the middle of April to the end, the bed is formed, and the 
surface very firmly trodden, and in it the runners are planted in rows 
one foot apart, and six inches in the rows. As the runners begin to 
spread they are cut in, and much of the success depends on the plants 
being closely cut in until they are taken up for potting. 

Stirring up the soil between the plants, and due attention to water 
are essential during the summer, and in very hot weather mulching is 
very beneficial, keeping the roots cool. Shading the bed, too, greatly 
contributes to promote a profuse and vigorous bloom, as well as pre- 
venting the plants being attacked by the red spider, to which, when ex- 
posed to hot sun, they arc very liable. I prefer their being grown 
in pots, for they flower not only as large, but more profusely than 
when grown in the soil of a frame-bed ; in the latter situation the 
plants run too much into stem, foliage, etc. The pots being nicely 
mossed and in profuse bloom (having had 100 expanded at once), are 
pretty for a room. The flowers, too, are more readily gathered when 
in pots. ’ 

The plants are taken up at the end of J uly, or early in August ; they 
are potted in six or eight inch pots, and are placed upon ashes, with a 
layer of salt underneath, to prevent worms getting into the pots. The 
plants must not be allowed to flag for want of water. To bloom them 
well, a little bottom heat is essential ; I half plunge the pots. All air 
possible is admitted before noon, and shut up early enough to have a 
little sun heat. A few pots taken in weekly Avill give a plentiful sup- 
ply, and readily obtained, from October to April, when we expect a 
supply from plants in the open air. I consider shading in hot weather 
highly beneficial. 

There are several kinds of this class of Violets now grown. The 
one sold as the Tree Violet, which is known as the Perpetual and 
Cliincso, is the most profuse bloomer, and is an excellent forcer. It will 
produce flowers from September to May ; and being trained to become 
erect, with a stem eight or more inches high, forms an interesting 
object. The flowers are of a deep violet-blue, and very double. The 
Eussian Violet (double variety) has flowers of a similar colour ; it 
blooms up to the middle of June. The flowers are of a similar colour 
to the former, but not near so fragrant. This is the kind usually sold 
in the flower markets, and to givu a stronger perfume, flowers of the 
former are mixed with the latter. 

The Neapolitan Violets. Of these there are the double white and 
double blue j they are more tender than the previous-mentioned 
kinds. The white is very fragrant, and the pure white intermingled 
with the violet and blue produces a pretty effect. 
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A FEW EEMAEKS ON FOECING CEOOUSES. 

BT Jl PBOVIDOEE FOB COVENT-GABDEK’, LONDON. 

It is a common complaint that ‘‘ the Crocus bulbs purchased last 
season did not flower ; the leaves grew very rapidly and long, but we 
had not a single flower.’* The reason of this is obvious, it is simply 
this — they were put into too high a temperature. Crocuses will bear 
but little heat, and if you wish to grow them as you would like them 
to be (I am now speaking of in-door culture), I would recommend the 
following treatment, or something near it. Plant as early as you can 
get them (which will be in September, do not defer it later than Oc- 
tober), in a pot, saucer, beehive, hedgehog, or anything you please, in 
moss, sand, or mould : give them a good watering after planting, and 
afterwards keep the mould, etc., a little damp until they are in a 
strong growing state, when they will require a constant supply of 
water. Keep them where there is no fire or artificial heat, such as on 
a staircase or room window, giving them all the light and air possible. 
About the middle of J anuary you may, if desirable, put them into 
quarters a little warmer, but in a window, so that they have plenty of 
light, and no doubt the result will be a fine display of bloom. 


THE CAUSE OF DOUBLE FLOWEES. 

BY MB. CHABLES MOOBE, WHITBY HALL, DEWSBUBY, YOBKSHIBE. 

CoNVEBSiNG with a friend, a few days back, on the most certain way 
to obtain the greatest quantity of double Stocks from seed, we were 
led to speak of the origin of double flowers in general, and that, 
generally speaking, the cause was little understood. The result of 
our conversation induced my friend to transmit me the following 
remarks upon the subject, which, after reading, I forward for 
insertion in the Cabinet, thinking, when the cause is generally 
understood, attention will be additionally given to it in a practical 
manner. 

A highly concentrated state of the sap in plants induces the pro- 
duction of flowers, and before the petals, pistil, and stamens can be 
formed, it must be perfectly elaborated ; thus perfected, they have a 
higher state of existence than the leaves, which are the lowest, stem 
and petals next, alter which the pistil and stamens, and, finally, the 
fruit. This perfect elaboration can only be obtained by a due 
degree of light and height, etc. 

When, however, double fiowers are produced, it is generally by a 
change of the higher parts of the existence, of stamens and pistils 
into the lower state of petals ; and the more the plant is checked by 
a poorer soil, and a sparing supply of water for a period, the more 
likely, by giving luxuriant food and treatment afterwards, to bring 
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back the pistil and stamens to a grosser and lower stage of existence 
to petals, and thus produce dodlne flowers. The ^eater the check 
given, the more powerful will be th^ effect of after luxuriance when 
shifted into a rich soil, placed in due heat, properly supplied with 
water and every requisite attention ; »with the greater vigour there 
will be a flow of crude sap, and the flower is not only then produced 
larger, but the crude sap has a tendency to lower the state of exist- 
ence, and the stamens and pistils being higher in the scale of ex- 
istence, are reduced to the more inferior condition of petals. Some- 
times the scale of existence is so far reduced, that what had been 
originally the nucleus of a branch, but elevated by elaboration 
acting on the vital energy into the state of petals, stamens, and 
pistils, is not only reduced to petals and become double, but will 
shoot again into a branch, as we have had instances with Brown’s 
Superbe, and other Boses. The double Lychnis diurna has the 
stamens changed into red petals, and the pistd into green leaves, and 
the quantity of each greatly increased. In the llhododendron, the 
flowers are produced from the terminal bud of the shoot; if the 
summer and autumn have been warm, the bud swells larger, and wc 
have a branch of flowers instead of a branch of leaves the ensuing 
spring; but it is always diiflcult to say, till the bud is evolved, 
whether we shall have leaves or flowers. In raising double or full 
flowers from seed therefore, we should carefully guide our attempts 
by experience ; in procuring the seed, we must get it from the most 
douhle flowers we can^ as the progeny always bears more or less 
resemblance to the parent. In the Dahlia, the flower is not, strictly 
speaking, full ; it belongs to the compound class, in which a great 
number of florets are arranged on one common receptacle ; in single 
Dahlias, and other flowers of this class, the ray or outer row of 
florets has the petals fully evolved and coloured ; in the florets of 
the centre or disk, the petal is only in the state of a small tube, 
inside of which the stamens are situated. Eich cultivation forces 
these tubes to assume the state of coloured petals ; sometimes 
tubular, as in the Quilled Dahlias, and sometimes floculoso or 
flattened, as in others; sometimes the stamens are changed into 
petals, sometimes they are abortive, but generally both these and the 
pist ilium are unchanged, and hence there is little difficulty in gettiu‘»- 
seed from Dahlias. Plants that are full of double flowers at one 
time, when the plant is vigorous, will change and come more single 
when checked by bad weather, or when the plant begins to ripen 
and get w^oody. 

To return to the raising of seedling double flowers. Boses, Pinks, 
Carnations, and Banmiculus change the stamens only into petals ; 
sometimes these are only partially so in very full flowers, and 
seed is comparatively easy to be obtained from them : we should, as 
before observed, select from the fullest and best flowers. In the 
Anemone, the pistils are changed into petals, the stamens unchanged ; 
seed of these can therefore only be obtained from flowers not 
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perfectly fell, or by impregnating flowers nearly single, with a 
tendency only to fulness, with the ani^rs of full flowers. In Stocks 
and Wallflowers, both stamens and pistil are changed into petals ; 
seed cannot therefore be had from full flowers in these sorts, and 
the only resource we have is to save seed from those in which a 
tendency to fulness has commenced, by having a petal or two more 
than usual. In growing Stocks from seed, they will be more likely 
to be double if the plants are checked first by a deficiency of 
nourishment, whether of water or manure, and afterwards excited to 
luxuriance by a plentiful supply ; and the greater the change, the 
greater the likelihood of success. Old seed, or seed dried, gives a 
check ; we have had instances of old neglected seed, which had been 
reckoned very inferior when the seeds were fresh and new, come 
almost every plant double, when a little had been left over and sold 
when old. The seed for raising double flowers of any sort can 
hardly he too old, if it will grow at all ; and the weak plants, first 
stunted and then luxuriated, will be found most successful ; the seed 
should be sown on heat, and the weak plants 7no8t cared for. After 
flowers have once been produced double or full, the habit of coming 
double will be retained, if kept so by rich cultivation. When any 
variety has begun to sport, the plants should be raised off those 
individuals which have not yet sported, as the sporting habit might 
become fixed ; and ibis should be carefully guarded against, by pro- 
pagating from those roots that show the fuUest flowers. The double 
China Asters, Feverfew, Eockets, Daisies, etc., come double in the 
same way as Dahlias. The double Snapdragon is similar to the 
Stock. Campanula, Cistus, the Thorn, and most other double 
flowers, are similar to the Eose. Thus, by attention, have many of 
our English plants been induced to produce double flowers, and so, 
no doubt, would be the result with others, both domestic and foreign, 
if attention were duly paid to the subject. 


BUDDING AND GEAETING THE EHODODENDEON, 
EOSE, ETC. 

BT THE EOEEMAN OF A LONEON NURSEET. 

Observing in a late number of the Cabinet some remarks on increasing 
the Ehododendron and similar shrubs, as well as Eoses, etc., and now 
being the season for operation, has led me to forward the following 
observations on the process of budding and grafting. 

The success of budding depends greatly on the state of the stock ; 
if this is growing vigorously, and the baric flies up quite freely on the 
introduction of the budding-knife, the budding will hardly fail of 
success ; if the young shoots of the stock are nearly ripened to the 
top, the bark is in the way of beginning to fasten to the wood ; or if 
the shoots are small and wealc, and the plant unhealthy, the bark most 
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likely has not risen at all ; in either case, the bark will not rise freely 
from the incision with the handle of the knife, the sap is not circu- 
lating freely, and it is in vain to attempt introducing a pud by forcing 
up the bark. The bud should be chosen from a vigorous young 
plant, the shoots from old trees have not so much sap or vitality ; 
and the bud should be chosen when the bark is beginning to assume 
a ripe colour : if too ripe, it does not rise so freely from the bark, and 
vitality is beginning to get dormant ; if too green, it is apt to perish 
before uniting to the stock. The buds should be tied as soon as pos- 
sible after the operation, to exclude air from the wounds ; but if the 
stocks are vigorous, drawing very tight is not of so much consequence 
here as in grafting. When buds arc nearly ripe, in which state they 
succeed best, the piece of wood which unites the bud to the branch 
is apt to break off far in, and leave the appearance of a hollow eye. 
Some operators attach great importance to this, and say that, though 
the bark live and unite, the bud will not push in the spring ; but I 
have frequently inserted buds with very hollow eyes, and marked 
them for the purpose of experiment, and they always pushed as well 
as the others : the sap of the tree should soon fill this hollow. Much 
of the success also depends on having the edges of all the cuts smooth, 
and the operation done as speedily as possible ; if the edges of the 
wound are rough, the vessels of the liber, where the living principle 
is most active, are bruised and lacerated ; and, if long exposed to the 
air, they begin to spoil. The common method of extracting buds is 
to cut away a piece of the shoot, and afterwards extract the wood ; 
but this destroys the very sharp edge of the knife, and the cut 'will 
invariably be found more or less rough. The bark should be cut all 
round the bud to the shape and size wanted, and the thumb pressed 
against the cut portion, at the side of the bud ; if the shoot is growing 
and healthy, the bud will separate freely, and there will be no lace- 
ration of the edge ; the bark will be cut as smooth as a piece of 
cheese, and the edge of the knife will be kept shaiq:), as no wood 
needs to be cut through. As far as mechanical operation is concerned, 
this cutting smooth is of far more importance than any method of 
inserting the bud ; if the bud does not squeeze freely ofl* the branch 
Tvith the side of the thumb, it is very doubtful of succeeding. 

Much of the success of grafting depends on keeping the alburnum, 
or newest layers of wood and liber, or inner bark of the stock and 
graft, closely united and pressed together, till a complete union takes 
place ; it is in the bark and soft wood that the development is most 
rapid, though all the cellular tissue is capable of uniting. For this 
purpose they should be as near of a size as possible, and tlie slice from 
each should be very small, allowing as much of the alburnum as pos- 
sible to I’cmiiin on both ; it is there where the sap rises ; and if the 
slice is made, cither in graft or stock, through to the heart-wood, the 
ascent of the sap is stopped, except by the edges. The graft should 
not be put on till the stock has commenced to grow, when the new 
layer of inner bark is about to be formed, and the efforts to unite 
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commence ; both stock and graft are apt to dry and shrink, or cling, 
and thus part from one another, if done long before the commence- 
ment of growth. The grafts should be taken off before they begin to 
spring, and their ends inserted in damp earth ; as they will cling 
more if taken off after they have begun to swell by growth, and thus 
part more from the stock. Also, if the living principle is set in 
motion by the commencement of growth before taking off, and then 
checked by taking off, or by cold weather succeeding warm, the graft 
will perish more readily than if the groAvth of the stock had com- 
menced first, and the graft been fed from the imion of the tree ; for 
this purpose, the grafts of deciduous plants should be taken off before 
they begin to swell in the bud ; as, if growth has commenced, it will 
proceed further in the graft, though off the plant, and be hurtful. 
Neither seeds nor cuttings will perish near so readily when in a dor- 
mant state, as when life is set in motion, and then cheeked. To pre- 
vent clinging or shrinking, choose w^ell-ripeiied wood. The young 
shoots of young trees, or the bottom growths of old trees, are generally 
more vigorous than the extremities of old trees, vitality is most active 
in the.se young shoots ; but in grafts that have the young wood soft 
and apt to cling, choose strong, vigorous, two or three years old 
wood. Many grafts that succeed wnth difficulty, if the gi’afts are 
retarded, the old wood chosen, and the stock allowed to spring before 
grafting, will succeed in this way, when they will do so in no other. 
Much of the success, how^ever, depends on the warmth of the weather 
keeping the sap flow'ing. Moist warm weather is good, but heat is 
the principal requisite, the stocks being already established ; and wet 
weather is very often cold in spring. The mechanical part of the 
operation depends on the slopes of the cuts being made to fit one 
another exactly, which is easiest done by choosing the slopes of the 
graft to fit those of the stock as nearly as possible, by thin slices being 
taken off each ; by using a thin-backed, broad-bladed, sharp knife ; 
and by drawing the hand straight without twisting, when making the 
cut. The graft and stock must be hard pressed together, without 
shifting, ill the tying, which is best done by a smart hitch or pull, 
every time the wet bast ligature passes the graft in the act of tying, 
and not by continued pulling. The above remarks apply chiefly to 
whip-grafting, which is the most common. Crown-grafting is that 
most practised for old trees ; and the necessity to take off the grafts, 
and allow the stocks to push, is here absolute, as the operation cannot 
be performed properly till the bark rises freely from the stock. When 
the bark rises freely, success is very certain in tliis way, if the grafts 
are strong and not sprung, as the flow of sap causes union to take 
place speedily, and the strong bark keeps the graft in its place. If 
the bark and wood of the stock do not separate freely, it is in vain to 
attempt grafting in this way. Grafting soft evergreens, as Ilhodo- 
dendrons, Daphnes, etc., is best done by waiting till growth has fairly 
commenced, either the first, pushing in spring, or the second, in 
summer, and inserting the graft in the manner of a bud, by opening 
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the bark of the stock. The grafts of these must not be taken off till 
needed, as they are not dormant, like deciduous grafts, and more apt 
to perish. The bark will not rise till growth has fairly commenced, 
and dull, cloudy, moist, warm weather suits best ; if dry and sunny, 
they should be shaded. With evergreens a few leaves are left on the 
top of the stock to draw up the sap, and to carry on the growth ; it 
is useful in the grafting of all soft evergreens. 

Increase by layers is often adopted with evergreens, and is gene- 
rally successful where circumstances admit of it. Take care to tongue 
the layer close under a side bud, and keep the tongue quite open, and 
the part above the tongue to be made as perpendicular as possible, 
the two being at right angles, which causes the sap to accumulate, 
and BO form a swelling of cellular matter at the bottom of the tongue, 
from which the roots proceed. A little fine sand put round the cut 
prevents the wound corroding in heavy soils, and by pressing on the 
bark, as in cuttings, promotes the rooting. The layer must be kept 
steady by a peg, but where the shoot is long, and likely to be shaken 
by wind, etc., that must have a support to be tied to. 


ROGIvWORK: and bock plants. 

BY F. E., COUNTY OF DUBIIAM. 

As I have taken a good deal of interest and have had some experience 
in forming rock or stone w^ork, and cultivating suitable plants for 
it, I comply witli the request of G-eorgiana Elizabeth, in the 
Eebruary number of the Floricultural Cabinet, to supply some 
account thereof; but her question is very vaguely put, neither stating 
what space is to bo occupied, or what kind of rockwork is desired, 
and therefore I may enter into some details which may be considered 
superfluous, for the chance of supplying what may be acceptable. 

Mrs. Loudon, in page 257 of her very useful work, “ The Ladies* 
Companion to the Elower Garden,” says, “There are two sorts of rock- 
work, that which is intended to imitate natural rocks, and which must 
be formed of large detached pieces of real rocks, and that which is 
meant merely as a nidus for the cultivation of rock plants.” Now 
the first of these is very difficult to obtain, and very expensive to 
remove any distance. The second can only be employed as a re- 
ceptacle for plants, in the same way that baskets and other elevations 
are used, and must be very limited in size. I consider a third sort, 
and the most generally seen, to be composed of comparatively small 
pieces of lime, or other stony substances, arranged grotto-like, on a 
larger or smaller space, as may be required. 

I think any sort of rockwork placed on a “flat lawn” objectionable, 
and quite out of keeping with turf, the beauty of which depends on 
its softness, smoothness, perfect neatness, and everything opposed to 
opaque and rough stones ; indeed, so incongruous does such a union 

I 
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appOAT to me, that I would never place turf at the foot ot rM rocks ^ 
as is often done. 

The intent of the turf, whether large or small, should be l^gthened 
as much as possible to the eye which views it; any beds placed on 
it should either be level aud strictly defined ; or if baskets or other 
elevated stands are used, they should have slight pedestals, to allow 
the smooth turf to spread under their broader surfaces^ I like to 
fancy, if the beds were raised by a magic power in the air^ they should 
leave a verdant surface beneath. 

If a lawn is very large, it will probably have recesses^ or assume a 
wilder character towar(& the ends, paths to shrubberies, etc., in which 
rockwork might be introduced, without detriment to the central 
verdant harmony ; but for the trim, smooth, velvety surface, on which 
the most dainty foot might rejoice in a satin slipper, I say ye nay ! 

Much has been lately said about rockwork banks for i'erns, which 
might advantageously be used wherever a good slope could be made ; 
it would be most suitable as a boundary to any piece of ground. 
Roots and stumps of trees are quite as good, if not better than 
stones, for this purpose. All plants delight in decaying wood, 
which their roots soon penetrate into, through any soil in which they 
may be planted, and with which it soon amalgamates. 

If a good or rather rare collection of rock plants is wanted, it is 
best to apply to the eminent mu’serymen, wlio are constantly adding 
to their collections. My own rockery (of w^hich the ground plan and 
sketch are nere delineated) is chiefly filled w’ith wild plants. It w as 



intended the large kinds should occupy the top, and the smaller 
and choicer the lower recesses; but finding the former quite overgrew 
and destroyed the latter, and that the situation was unfavourable to 
tender things, it remains in a wild but “much-admired disorder,” 
bearing in mind it was formed to occupy a piece of waste land (an 
old pond filled up), surrounded by trees which did not favour any 
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other disposition. On it are all the large hwdy Ferns, which ^ow 
most luxuriantly ; many kinds of the Cranesbill, or Wild Geranium, 
including pratense^ sylvaniwn, pictim^ splvatica^ phamn^ Itiddum^ 
Bohertianum (Herb Eobert) pink and white (rare), and many others, 
whose distinctive names I am ignorant of. The variegated Nettle 
(both purple and white flowered) is a valuable plant to cover space; 
it flowers early and long, and continues in foliage all winter. The 
yellow Nettle from Clifton and Malvern is a pretty plant; also Sedums, 
Saxifrages, and Cistuses. For creepers, the Penwinldes and Lysi* 
machia (Moneywort) ; all the Primroses, single and double, and others 
of the Brimula tribe (for ever honoured and loved be Scotica, flower- 
ing in February) ; single and double Wood Anemone, the latter 
called in Ireland Pearl-pins ; Myosotis, early and late, blue and pure 
white. The wild Oxalis (or Wood Sorrel) makes a beautiful edging 
round the stones, like a fringe, and spreads in that way without over- 
powering. I have many scarce wild plants, which can only be obtained 
by time, and from their respective localities. 

Amongst cultivated dwarf plants, I would particularly recommend 
a most beautiful but much neglected plant, the Linum flavum; it is 
not very hardy, but has lived out several winters : it is good to keep 
a young stock in reserve, by cuttings. The Veronica saxatile; the 
variegated and common Arabis, both purple and white ; the dwarf 
d^ilobium; Claytonias, white and pink ; the Ooronilla coronaria, a 
lovely creeping plant, flowers for a length of time; and the Shamrock 
is interesting and attracth e, frotn its brown foliage, — I have found it 
much sought for. These are all perennials, and improve each year, 
barring accidents. 

If a dMst rockery is intended, the half-hardy tribes present an 
endless list of blushing honours, amongst which the Mesembryanthe-- 
mums hold a distinguished place. So many others crowd their pre- 
tensions, it is almost impossible to name them. 

I have only to add, all rockwork should have a good solid founda- 
tion of paving-stones, bricks, or any other available rubbish, to prevent 
it sinking. 


CULTUEE OF LOBELIAS. 

nr MU. J0112S POSTER, WEi.LlNUTON ROAD, LOls^UOIf. 

The genus Lobelia comprises plants of much interest to an admirer 
(.)f flowers ; some of them exhibiting blossoms strikingly elegant, 
brilliant, and beautiful, and of a commanding figiue in stature ; whilst 
others, more humble in growth, are equally pretty and pleasing. In 
the former class, the plant rears up its splendid spike of the richest 
possible hue ; the other, in prostrate beauty, displays a carpet of 
siimle, yet engaging elegance. 

Thinking a few hints on the culture of a number of the Lobelias 
would be acceptable to the readers of the Cabinet, I was induced to 
draM’ up the remarks here Iransinitted for insertion therein. 
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The Lobelia was so named by that eminent French botanist Father 
Plumier (who discovered the first species of it in America), in 
honour of Dr. Lobel, a learned botanist, who published the figures of 
a great number of plants at Antwerp, in 1581, and two or three 
other gardening books before that time. The genus is now ranked 
in the class Fentanhdria^ and order Monogynia^ although formerly 
classed in Syngenesia. The natural order is Loheliacea;^ very closely 
allied to Campanulace(B, from which their colour alone distinguishes 
them. 

Lobelia cardinalis and siphilitica are natives of Virginia ; fulgens 
and splendens, natives of Mexico ; to which must bo added the fol- 
lowing hybrid productions raised in this country, viz. : fulgens multi^ 
floruy lateritia, refulgens, pyramidalis, Queen Victoria, grandis, JBatha- 
nia, Ckalmeri, Topaz, longiflora, longifolia, siphilitica alba, Altontovori^ 
ensis, Milleri, purpurea nigra, coccinea, coccinea superba, densifiora, 
dentata, and cccrulea. These arc upright-growing kinds, in the way 
of L. fulgeiis; they are most beautifully distinct in colours, and 
blooming from the beginning of June to the end of October, are 
exceedingly valuable as ranking among the most striking ornaments 
either to adorn the greenhouse or flower garden. This section has 
been, within the last four years, eimched by a considerable number 
of beautiful hybrids, viz. : Ajax, damson ; amoena, light blue ; 
azurea, sky blue ; Belle’^pyramidale, plum colour ; cardinalis alba, 
white; violet-plum colour; compacta, \A\xq \ episcopalis, 

light lavender ; Bavourite, violet ; fulgens grandiflora, deep crimson ; 
Boi Leopold, deep blue ; insignis, deep scarlet, very dwarf i longifolia, 
Idac ; VEtoile du Matin, violet ; purpurea, purple ; ma/rmorata, blue 
and white ; Queen Victoria superba, brilliant scarlet ; magn^ca, rich 
crimson-scarlet, immense size; St, Olai/r, scarlet; siphilitica, blue; 
Vesuvius, violet-crimson ; and Vierge Marie, white. 

All Lobelias are poisonous, though some have been used 
medicinally, as Lobelia siphilitica ; hence its name. L, cardinalis is 
used as an anthelmintic, or destroyer of worms. L, inflatm, a very 
active emetic —I believe the most active known. L, Tupa yields 
a dangerous poison ; the smell frequently causes headaches. L, Ion- 
gijiora is a most venomous plant ; when taken inwardly nothing can 
stay its effects, and death is the sure consequence. I have inserted 
these remarks, more closely allied to botany than other parts of gar- 
dening, as a warning to any inexperienced persons (whom the splen- 
did colour of the flower might deceive), considering that the names 
of all, and more especially such dangerous plants, cannot be too fully 
impressed upon every one’s memory. 

L. cardinalis and siphilitica can be propagated in the best manner 
from seeds, which ripen well in this country. All the other sorts I 
have named above can be propagated from seeds, offsets, and cut- 
tings. I take off the suckers in October, and put each one in a pot, 
protecting them in a frame during the winter, forcing them gently 
on a dung hotbed, and shifting the plants into larger sized pots at 
various times, as they require it. Tne compost I use is made up of 
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yellow loam, and a small quantity of leaf-mould and sand mixed with 
it. The period when they require this repotting is from February 
to May. At the commencement of the latter month I remove them 
into a greenhouse, retaining such as I purpose for ornamenting the 
house during summer, and harden the others gradually to bear the 
full exposure of the open air. By this time they ^ml have just 
begun to push forth flower-stalks, and some of the hardened plants 
must then be placed in water — if there is the convenience of an aqua- 
rium, so much the better ; if not, a saucer filled with water is a very 
good substitute. Other plants must be planted out of pots in the 
open beds of the flower garden, keeping the balls as entire as can be 
done. They will begin to flower in June, and, if shaded, will last 
for many months in brilliant bloom. Shading is a general rule for 
all high-coloured flowers^ such as Achimenes coccima, Crassula coo- 
cinea, etc. 

Propagation by cuttings is very frequently adopted. In June, 
take a young stalk, and divide it into lengths of five or six inches 
each; plant them under a hand glass, upon a border having an 
eastern exposure ; water occasionally. Cuttings thus put off, strike 
with remarkable facility, and will be well rooted in a month, when 
the young plants may be managed as above directed. 

As the plants always bloom the first or second year, it is the best 
plan to raise a good supply from seed. It should be sown immedi- 
ately after it is ripe, and be protected under a frame. In the spring, 
the seeds will begin to vegetate and the plants appear ; they should 
be transplanted into pots, and repotted as they require it during the 
year. The spring following they should be put into pots sufficiently 
large to mve full scope to their roots, when they will be in flower 
about July. 

The suckers should be taken off every autumn ; for, if this is neg- 
lected, the plant will very likely be lost, as the stem will die down 
and rot ; thereby weakening, if not destroying, the growing plants. 

With the little trouble in culture above described, they will form 
one of the greatest ornaments in the flower garden. I have them 
frequently four feet high. 


BAISINa EANUNCULUSES FEOM SEED. 

BV A TWENTY YEABS* PEACTITIONEE, EALKlEK, N. B. 

Should you think the following worthy a place in your Magazine, 
I should feel obliged by your inserting it in an early number. 

Eanunculus seed is to be procured from semi-douhle flowers ; care 
should therefore be taken to save it from such as are possessed of good 
properties, viz., such as have full strong stems, a considerable number 
of large well-formed petals, and rich good colours, chiefly preferring 
the darker, but not to the exclusion of the lighter coloured when their 
properties answer the foregoing description. The seed should remain 
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on the plant till it has lost its verdure, and becomes brown and dry ; 
it may then be cut otf, and be spread upon paper, in a dry room, ex- 
posed to the sun, that every degree of humidity may be exhaled from 
it, in which state it should be put into a bag, and preserved in a dry 
warm room till the time of sowing, otherwise it will be in danger of 
contracting a dampness, which will soon produce a mouldiness that 
will infallibly destroy it. January is the proper time to sow the seed ; 
and in order to prepare it, it must be separated from the stalks to 
which it is connected in the following manner, viz. : in the first place, 
it should be taken out of the bag and spread thin upon paper, a tea tray, 
etc., and placed before a moderate fire, till it is just warm, and no more ; 
the seed will then easily scrape off, by means of a penknife ; but great 
care must be taken to avoid scraping it off in lumps, or suffering any 
pieces of the stalk, dried petals of the fiower, or other extraneous 
matter to be mixed with it, which would create a mouldiness, when 
sown, of very destructive consequence ; when the seed is scraped in a 
proper manner, it will have the appearance of clean coarse bran, with 
a little brown or purple speck in the centre of each cuticle, which is 
the kernel. 

When the seed is thus prepared, it should be sown on a shallow 
frame provided with glasses, similar to those made use of for cucumbers 
and melons ; the soil should have been previously taken out, three feet 
deep, and spread thin upon the ground till it has been perfectly frozen 
throughout, in order to destroy any vermin it may have contained. 
When the pit is filled up again with the frozen lumps of earth, it should 
remain till the whole mass has thawed and subsided to its pristine 
bulk, or nearly so ; its surface should then be made perfectly smooth 
and even, and the seed sown upon it with the utmost regularity, in 
such a quantity as nearly to cover it ; the glasses should be placed over 
it immediately, and the frame kept closely covered with them, for two 
or three days, till the seed begms to swell and soften ; a little light 
earth should then be sifted upon it, through a fine sieve, but not suffi- 
cient to cover it ; this should be repeated once or twice a week, till 
the greater part of the seed disappears ; it is proper to remark that 
such seeds as happen to be covered deeper than the thickness of a half- 
crown piece will never vegetate, and must, of course, inevitably perish. 
It is necessary that the seed be kept moderately moist by gentle water- 
ing with soft water that has been exposed to the sun, but too much 
moisture is nevertheless injurious. 

About the time that the plants begin to appear, it is requisite to stir 
the surface of the earth with a pin, just sufficiently to admit air, and 
give liberty to the young plants to pass easily through ; this operation 
should be very carefully performed, to prevent breaking off the fibres, 
or raising and leaving any of the plants out of the earth, because one 
hour’s sun upon such would certainly destroy them 

After the plants are all up, and their two interior leaves appear, 
more air must be given, by having hurdles or lattice-work substituted 
for the glasses ; watering must be regularly continued in the manner 
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before described, wben the long continuance of dry weather renders it 
necessary ; but fine warm showers of rain are always preferable, when 
they happen in due time. 

This kind of management is to be continued till the roots are ma- 
tured, and fit to take up, which is known by the foliage becoming brown, 
dry, and nearly consumed. The roots are to be dned and preserved 
in the usual way, and to bo planted the same time as large ones in the 
autumn ; the greater part, or such as have two or more claws, will 
blow in tolerable perfection the following summer. 


PLANTINa EANUJSrCULTJS, ANEMONE, HYACINTH, AND 
OTHEB KINDS OE BOOTS, IN THE OPEN BOEDER. 

BY A LONDON FLOHIST. 

Eailttees and disappointments in their flowering chiefly arose from 
the fact that amateurs, and sometimes professed gardeners, plant them 
too late and too shallow. 

No flower-root, however small, ought to be planted less than four 
inches deep, with the exception of the Eauunculus and the Anemone, 
and for the following reasons ; — A flower-root at four inches deep is less 
liable to be affected by every change of weather than one planted two 
or three inches deep, consequently its vegetation continues with less 
interruption, cold weather docs not so easily check its growi;h, or warm 
weatlier excite it prematurely. It comes on with its own peculiar 
season, and flowci*s at its proper time. By planting early it makes 
good roots, and is thus better enabled to withstand adverse weather. 
As a general rule, large flower-roots, such as the Crown Imperial, 
Hyacinth, Lily, and Narcissus, should be planted six inches deep, and 
not less. 

Nothing is more simple and easy than the cultivation of the Ea- 
nunculus and the Anemone. Both ought to be planted as early in 
Eebruary as possible ; but the beds ought to be prepared for them in 
November, as they do not succeed well in fresh-dug soil. Do not 
make composts, avoid them ; but manure the common soil of the 
garden well, whatever that may be. The Eauunculus must be planted 
an inch and a half deep ; tlie Anemone, two inches deep. Top-dress 
them within a week after planting (particularly when the soil is light 
and sandy, or where it soon becomes dry) witli one inch thick of old 
manure, such as the remains of a cucumber or melon bed. 

Eailures in the flowering of the Eanunculus and the Anemone are 
nearly always owing to too artificial treatment. Admirers of these 
very ornamental flowers should bear in mind that they bloom in the 
hottest and driest months of the year, and being planted near the sur- 
face, the soil soon dries out to their roots ; that the best way, there- 
fore, to retain a proper quantity of moisture to carry out their growth, 
or to prevent too great evaporation of the ground, is to top-dress them, 
as already described. 




The design for a flower garden herewith presented is surrounded by 
a shrubbery, the shrubs for which should be of the choicest kinds. 
The circular beds are intended for masses, and the remainder to bo 
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Med with a variety of flowers, such* as mav be in accordance with 
the taste of the proprietor. The pond in the centre should have a 
fountain, and stocked with gold and silver fish. There is a seat 
indicated at the extreme end, which may be covered with trellis-work 
and creepers, or an alcove may have the preference. It is not in- 
tended that the scale should be exactly arbitrary, ^ttlle deviation 
may take place as it regards the walks, beds, etc. walks and 

the ovals surroaindiiig l^e two ciscular beds, in ea^ are int^ded for 
gravel, with box or other kind of edging and the central cbmpart- 
maats for gracis. 


OULTUEB OF LESCHENAULTIAS. 

BY CLEBICTJS, BOMEBSET. 

Having frequently seen plants of Leschenaultia formosa and L hiloba 
go off in the winter season, which, according to my own experience, 
proves there must be some mismanagement, as in numberless in- 
stances they do not even survive the first winter. By proper culture, 
however, they can be grown to a large size, as much as from three to five 
feet high, and as much round, covered with a mass of bloom. In this 
state nothing can be more beautiful, and this may be accomplished by 
practising the following rules : — Having procured some healthy plants, 
be very careful not to give them any check ; place them immediately 
in the greenhouse, as near the glass as possible, and give them mode- 
rate waterings. They should be potted very carefully at all times, as 
soon as they require it. Success depends, in a great measure, on the 
compost prepared for them, which should be of the following mate- 
rials, well mixed together ; — Take equal parts of heath-mould, leaf- 
mould, and good rich loam ; and then add a fourth part of charcoal, 
lime rubbish, and small bits of broken pots ; mix all well together, 
and be sure to give a good drainage at the bottom of the pot. The 
Leschenaultias require but moderate supplies of water in the winter, 
but as the season advances give it more freely. These plants should 
be always kept in the greenhouse, giving them a good supply of air 
when the weather is favourable. If these few hints should be the 
means of preserving any of those most beautiful plants from an early 
death I shall be highly gratified, and the end would be fully answered 
for which I forward them. 


CULTHEE OF THE EANUNCULIJS. 

BY ME. GEORGE LIGHTBODY, OF FALKIEK, SCOTLAND. 

Agreeably to your request, I now send you a few observations on 
the culture of the most beautiful and regular of all the florists* 

K 
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flowers-— the Banunculus. 1 lay no claim to being a standard 
authority, but merely intend to state my own practice, the result 
of many years* experience ; and the success by which it has hem 
attended is known to too many for me to attempt anything like 
exaggeration. 

Mother object I have in view is, that your periodical offers a 
greater certainty of its preservation for reference tWi the columns of 
a newspaper. Beside, many persons apply to me for instiuctioiM : 
I shall m future refer them to the Number of the Cabinet in which 
this may appear, for writing such long details, and so frequently, 
has become rather irksome. Should I make any discovenr at a 
future time that may be advantageous, I will with much pleasure 
communicate the same. 

The situation best adapted for Ranunculus beds is an open level 
site, free from eddy winds and fully exposed to the sun. 

^Preparation of the Beds , — It is of great importance to have the 
beds prepared in a proper manner. I strongly recommend this work 
to be done in August, not later than the beginning of S^tember. 

My reasons for this early preparation are twofold. Tine weather 
may almost be depended on at this period, for the purpose of having 
the soil thorouglily sweetened, by turning what is intended for the 
surface of the beds frequently to the action of the sun. It also 
allows ample time for the consolidation of the beds, so as to make 
them retentive of moisture, to ensure a strong bloom. 

There must be at the least two feet of good soil in depth ; if there 
is not, the substrata will require to be removed, and replaced with 
rich soil of a retentive natiu'e. 

My practice is to remove the surface of my beds annually to the 
depth of nine inches. The subsoil is then turned up a whole space 
in depth, and well broken. I usually allow my beds to remain in 
this state for a day or two, to sweeten the subsoil as much as possible, 
by exposure to sun and air. I then throw into the beds about four 
inches of old cowdung not less than one year old, breaking it well. 
I then sprinkle over it some new slackened lime, finely sifted ; shake 
up the dung so that the lime may penetrate through every part of it, 
to destroy all the worms ; after this rake the dung level, and fill up 
with the soil intended for the surface ; as the beds subside, fill up 
with soil reserved for the purpose. 

The benefit resulting from the use of lime is, it corrects the 
acidity in the dung, and the cultivator will not be troubled with many 
earth-worms in his beds, casting out his roots and making their ugly 
casts on the surface, also making the soil pervious to the drying 
winds of spring. 

Por my subsoil I use a rich, clayey, friable loam, very retentive ; 
but- 1 prefer a rich light soil for the surface. 

During the preparation of the beds, destroy everything that appears 
in the shape ol vermin in the soil ; soil for the Ranunculus cannot 
be too free from these pests. If there is wire-worm, spare no labour 
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to eradicate them ; catch them and break them, ^ve them no quarter, 
for they are the most destructive enemy that the florist has to en- 
counter. 

The best ed^ff for the beds is a neat wood, one rising about two 
inches above the level of the pat^ ; it harbours no vermin, and its 
utility will be perceptible when we come to the plantmg time. 

Bake the surfeoe of the beds occasionally ; and during fix)st, break 
the surface with a Spade, and ^ile up the frozen clods to allow the 
frost to penetrate as far as it^ml, but don’t disturb the dung. 'Sxke 
the soil level w^en a thaw takes place ; this helps to keej^ the soil 
sweet, and destroy any vermin that may be in it. 

]Planting Time , — The time for planting will va^ in the different 
portions of the island. In the southern part, spring is earlier by a 
iortnight than where I reside. A few dcCTees of mtitude make a 
sensible difference in climate, therefore cuItivatoi*s must be guided 
by the climate of their respective localities. 

After the middle of February, when the surface soil will rake easily, 
and the weather is dry, I commence to plant. The beds must be full 
up to the wood edge, and quite level. This is best done by a piece of 
board extending across the bed ; and two persons causing it to rest on 
the wood edge, and drawing it from end to end, will speedily remove 
any surplus soil, and leave the bed perfectly level. Then mark on the 
wood edge the rows — say four inches and a half apart for the old 
varieties, and five and a half for the new. If the beds are four feet 
wide, twelve or fourteen roots of the old sorts may be planted in 
each row, but ten of the new w’ill be found sufiicient, in consequence 
of their more vigorous habit. The best way to plant is to mark 
across the surface for each row. Then excavate witli a trowel to the 
depth of one inch and a half. To ensure the exact depth, I use a 
piece of wood with a notch cut at each end, the requisite depth, which 
is pressed into the drill till the projecting parts rest on the wood 
edge (the back of it serves for levelling the beds) . In planting the 
root keep the crowns up ; press the claws into the earth firmly, to pre- 
vent worms casting them out, but take care not to break them. Two 
persons, after a little practice, will plant a large quantity in a little 
time by this process. 

Management from planting Time till Blooming Time , — The roots, 
after having been in the ground for a few days, swell to three times 
the size they were when planted. Should very wet weather occur, 
and afterwards sudden and severe frost, which is often experienced 
at this early season, there is danger of some of the roots being de- 
stroyed. In this case, it is advisable that some old mats or dry litter 
of any kind should be laid over the surface of the beds, to prevent 
the frost penetrating to the roots. The beds can be cleared when a 
favourable change takes place. By the middle of April the plants 
will all be up. They frequently rise so strong as to displace the soil 
about them. Look over them and take the displaced soil, break it, 
and put it about the neck of the plants. When the foliage of the 
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flowers — ^the Banimculus. I lay no claiin to bein^ a standard 
authority, but merely intend to state my own practice, the result 
of many years’ experience; and the success by which it has bean 
attended is known to too many for me to attempt anything like 
exaggeration. 

£iother object I have in view is, that your periodical offers a 
greater certainty of its preservation for reference than the columns of 
a newspaper. Beside, many persons apply to me for instructions : 
I shall m future refer them to the Number of the Cabinet in which 
this may appear, for writing such long details, and so frequently, 
has become rather irksome. Should I make any discovenr at a 
future time that may be advantageous, I will witn much pleasure 
communicate the same. 

The situation best adapted for Hanunculus beds is an open level 
site, free from eddy winds and fully exposed to the sun. 

Preparation of the Beds . — It is of great importance to have the 
beds prepared in a proper manner. I strongly recommend this work 
to be done in August, not later than the beginning of September. 

My reasons for this early preparation are twofold. Pine weather 
may almost be depended on at this period, for the purpose of having 
the soil thoroughly sweetened, by turning what is intended for the 
surface of the beds frequently to the action of the sun. It also 
allows ample time for the consolidation of the beds, so as to make 
them retentive of moisture, to ensure a strong bloom. 

There must be at the least two feet of good soil in depth ; if there 
is not, the substrata will require to be removed, and replaced with 
rich soil of a retentive nature. 

My practice is to remove the surface of my beds annually to the 
depth of nine inches. The subsoil is then turned up a whole space 
in depth, and well broken. I usually allow my beds to remain in 
this state for a day or two, to sweeten the subsoil as much as possible, 
by exposure to sun and air. I then throw into the beds about four 
inches of old cowdung not less than one year old, breaking it well. 

I then sprinkle over it some new slackened lime, finely sifted ; shake 
up the dung so that the lime may penetrate through every part of it, 
to destroy all the worms ; after this rake the dung level, and fill up 
with the soil intended for the surface ; as the beds subside, fill up 
with soil reserved for the purpose. 

The benefit resulting from the use of lime is, it corrects the 
acidity in the dung, and the cultivator will not be troubled with many 
earth-worms in his beds, casting out his roots and making their ugly 
casts on the surface, also making the soil pervious to the drying 
winds of spring. ® 

For my subsoil I use a rich, clayey, friable loam, very retentive ; 
but* I prefer a rich light soil for the surface. 

During the preparation of the beds, destroy everything that appears 
in the shape of vermin in the soil ; soil for the Eanunculus cannot 
be too free from these pests. If there is wme-worm, spare no labour 
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to eradicate them ; catch them and break them, ^re them no quarter, 
for they are the moat destructive enemy that the florist has to en- 
counter. 

The best ed^g for the beds is a neat wood, one rising about two 
inches above the level of the paths ; it harbours no vermin, and its 
utility will be perceptible when we come to the planting time. 

Sahe the surface of the beds occasionally ; and during frost, break 
the surface with a spade, and pile ujp the frozen clods to allow the 
frost to penetrate as far as it will, but don’t disturb the dung. Bake 
the soil level when a thaw takes place ; this helps to keep the soil 
sweet, and destroy any vermin that may be in it. 

Planting Time , — The time for planting will vary in the different 
jportions of the island. In the southern part, spring is earlier by a 
fortnight than where I reside. A few dcOTees of latitude make a 
sensible difference in climate, therefore cultivators must be guided 
by the climate of their respective localities. 

After the middle of February, when the surface soil will rake easily, 
and the weather is dry, I commence to plant. The beds must be full 
up to the wood edge, and quite level. This is best done by a piece of 
board extending across the bed ; and two persons causing it to rest on 
the wood edge, and drawing it from end to end, will speedily remove 
any surplus soil, and leave the bed perfectly level. Then mark on the 
wood edge the rows — say four inches and a half apart for the old 
varieties, and five and a half for the new. If the beds are four feet 
wide, twelve or fourteen roots of the old sorts may be planted in 
each row, but ten of the new will be found sufficient, in consequence 
of their more vigorous habit. The best way to plant is to mark 
across the surface for each row. Then excavate with a trowel to the 
depth of one inch and a half. To ensure the exact depth, I use a 
piece of wood with a notch cut at each end, the requisite depth, which 
is pressed into the drill till the projecting parts rest on the wood 
edge (the back of it serves for levelling the beds). In planting the 
root keep the crowns up ; press the claws into the earth firmly, to pre- 
vent worms casting them out, but take care not to break them. IVo 
persons, after a little practice, will plant a large quantity in a little 
time by this process. 

Management from planting Time till Blooming Time , — The roots, 
after having been in the ground for a few days, swell to three times 
the size they were when planted. Should very wet weather occur, 
and afterwards sudden and severe frost, which is often experienced 
at this early season, there is danger of some of the roots being de- 
stroyed. In this case, it is advisable that some old mats or dry litter 
of any kind should be laid over tlie surfiice of the beds, to prevent 
the frost penetrating to the roots. The beds can be cleared when a 
favourable change takes place. By the middle of April the plants 
will all be up. They frequently rise so strong as to displace the soil 
about them. Look over them and take the displaced soil, break it, 
and put it about the neck of the plants. When the foliage of the 
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plants has attained to the height of two or three inches, then is the 
proper time to stir the surface of the beds ; do this carefully to the 
depth of two inches between the rows, but don’t go so deep close to 
the plants. Break the soil fine, and keep it level. Take care that 
the plants are not disturbed nor their foliage injured. See that the 
soil is gently pressed around the neck of the plants, to keep out the 
drought. Persons who grow Auriculas will find it good practice to 
reserve a portion of their old compost, and after the beds have been 
stirred, strew it equally over the surface to the thickness of about a 
quarter of an inch. This serves for a top-dressing, and gives the 
beds a neat and finished appearance, and helps to keep out the drying 
winds of spring. 

During April and May, should the weather prove hot and dry, it 
will be of advantage to the plants to water occasionally ; this must be 
gone about with judgment, for in the event of frost taking place 
through the night, the foliage would suffer and the plants receive a 
check. When there is no appearance of frost, water liberally with 
rain or pond water, administered between the rows with the pipe of a 
watering pan held low, so as not to make holes in the soil. Spring 
water should never be used till it has been long exposed to sun and 
air, to soften it and raise its temperature. 

Look over the plants occasionally previous to the bloom, for at 
this time they are liable to receive damage from cuckoo spit harbour- 
ing in the foliage, and a small destructive caterpillar that lodges in 
the embryo blooms, eating out the whole of the petals, and leaving 
nothing but the empty calyx. 

{To le continued.) 


EEMAEKS ON THE TAMARISK, OR TAMARIX. 

BY A COUNTRY CURATE. 

“ On you rough crag, 

Where the wild tamarisk whistles to the sea blast,” 

H. Davy. 

This beautiful flexible shrub, highly ornamental for the shrubbery, 
is the Myrica and Tamar ix of the Latins. This latter name is 
supposed to have been derived from the Hebrew Tamaris (alstersio)^ 
on account of its abstergent qualities. It was a celebrated medi- 
cinal plant with the ancient Arabians, from wliom the Latin authors 
seem to have borrowed their knowledge of the virtues of this plant ; 
and the high encomiums which these -^sculapian writers bestowed on 
the Tamarisk, induced Grindal, Archbishop bf Canterbury, to intro- 
duce it into this country, as a specific in disorders of the spleen. 
Camden, in his Life of Elizabeth, notices that the Tamarisk was 
first brought into England by Archbishop Grindal; and in the 
Remembrances for Master S., by Richarcl Hakluyt, 1 . 582 , tve are 
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told, likewise, that “ when this archbishop returned out of Germany, 
he brought into this realm the plant of Tamariske from thence, and 
this plant he hath so increased that there be here thousands of them, 
and many people have received great health by this plant.** 

Dr. Turner writes fully on this plant, in his Herbal, which was 
published in 1668, when it appears to have been unknown in this 
country ; for he observes, “ it may be named, in English, Tamarisk, 
because, as we want the bushe, so also we have no name for it in 
England.** This author tells us, that he “ saw it in diuerse landes 
in Italy, in an yland betwene Francolino and Wenish, in Q-ermany, 
in diuerse places about the Ren, not far from Strasburg; and in 
Rhetia, in a stony place, soin tyme of yeare used to be ouerflowen 
with the Rhene.*’ 

G-erard notices that it grows in Germany, Spain, Italy, and in 
Greece, and he tells us that both species of this plant grew in his 
garden in 1596. 

Later botanists mention it as a native plant, because Mr. Giddy 
and W. G. Mason, Esq., found it growing on St. Michael’s Mount, 
Cornwall, in the year I794i, as also near Hurst Castle, Hants; and 
Dr. Goodenough saw it near Hastings, in Sussex ; but this is by no 
means satisfactorily proving it to be indigenous to our soil, as in all 
probability it sprang from cultivation in the two latter places, and 
from some accidental circumstance on the former spot, for it is of so 
easy propagation that the least sprig of it will often take root when 
thrown on the earth, and its ]iot maturing its seed in this country is 
a sufficient proof of its foreign origin. 

The Tamarisk has been frequently celebrated in the verses of tho 
ancient poets. Homer mentions it as the tree against which Achilles 
laid his spear, before he plunged into the Xanthus, to pursue the 
routed Trojans. It is introduced in the Pastorals of Theocritus, and 
Virgil has noticed it several times in his Eclogues. Its name may 
also be found in several passages of the poems of Ovid. 

The Romans considered it an accursed plant, and frequently speak 
of it as the unhappy Tamarisk, as it was used for wreaths to put on 
the heads of criminds. But as a remedy for diseases of the spleen 
it was considered of such efficacy, that drinking-cups were made out 
of this wood for those that laboured mider this complaint, and the 
physicians ordered their patients to eat out of dishes formed from 
Tamarisk wood. 

The magicians used it to impose upon the credulous by their pre- 
tended magical powers, and they ascribe qualities to this plant too 
much against common reason and decency to mention. Pliny men- 
tions its use for besoms amongst the Romans. 

It is found abundantly on the mountains of Dauria and Caucasus, 
in the Russian empire, and the Russians and Tartars use a decoction 
of the twigs in the gout and rheumatism, and contusions of the limbs, 
as a fomentation ; they also drink it in case of internal injury. They 
make handles for whips, etc., of the wood. 
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Dr. Smith remarked this plant in great plenty in Italy about 
Sinigaglia, and all along the hedges near the sea, where the sheep 
preferred it to every other food, never touching any other vegetable 
while that remained. It grows plentifully also on the coast in Algiers, 
as well as in Japan. In some places it grows to a tree of middle 
size, but in England it remains as a shrub, seldom exceeding three 
yards in height. 

The Tamarisk thrives in bleak situations by the sea-side, where 
most other trees and shrubs are cut off by the blast, for the branches 
of this plant are so pliable, that they bend without resisting the 
slightest gale, thus reminding us of the &ble of the reed and the oak, 
or the lines of Hiirdis : — 


** And so the storm, 

That makes the high elm conchy and rends the oak, 

The humble lily spores. A thousand blows, 

That shake the lofty monarch on his throne, 

We lesser folks feel not. Keen are the pains 
Advancement often brings. To be secure, 

Be humble j to be happy, be content.” 

We have few shrubs more gracefiil than the Tamarisk, its slender 
branches being covered with a chestnut-coloured bark, and garnished 
with very narrow leaves, lying over each other like the scales of fish, 
and of a fine bright green colour. This plant is in appearance 
between the cypress and the common heath. Its flowers appear in 
July, and are produced in taper spikes, at the ends of the branches ; 
they are very small, and set close all round the spike, of a lilac colour, 
with red anthers. These are succeeded by oblong, acute-pointed, 
three-cornered capsules, filled with small downy seeds. 

When planted m the shrubbery, the Tamarisk should mix with 
plants of broad and fixed foliage, as the laurel or holly. It is also 
calculated to cover the sides of hills, where it is desirable not to take 
off the view by taller trees ; but its principal advantage over most 
other shrubs is in marine gardens, where it soon acquires sufficient 
height to protect rose-bushes and other low flowering shrubs. The 
Tamarisk is a deciduous tree, although when in foliage it has all the 
character and appearance of an evergreen shrub. 


NOTES ON NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

62. Gonocaltx ptJLCHEJi. It belongs to the Natural Order 
Vaccineit (Bilberry). It is a charmi^ bushy shrub, almost covered 
with its neat, tree Box-like foliage. The young shoots as well as the 
young leaves are of a beautiful rosy purple colour ; the full-grown 
leaves are of a rich green. The flowers are produced in long spikes, 
which terminate in a coronet head of six to eight blossoms. Each 
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flower is tube-shaped, three quarters of an inch long, of a bright red 
colour tipped with white, similar to those of 'Epacris grandiflora. The 
plant is almost covered with its flowers. It is a charming greenhouse 
plant, and it appears likely to grow out-doors in warm situations. 
M. Linden has plants for sale. 

63. CuPHBA EMiNEKS. In ourlast year’s volume we noticed this 
very charming species. It is so valuable an acquisition that we 
again recommena it to our readers. It is a half-shrubby plant, 
branching freely, and blooming in vast profusion. The flowers are 
produced in long, branchy, terminal spikes. We have a spike now 
before us, which is eight inches long, and has sixty flowers upon it. 
Each blossom, tube-shaped, is an inch and a half long, a brilliant 
red, with a quarter of an inch tip, of a rich orange-yellow; the leaves 
are much like those of a narrow Peach leaf. It is highly ornamental 
for the greenhouse, growing about eighteen inches high, and blooms 
all the year, by providing a succession of plants. It appears likely, 
too, to be one of the loveliest bedding plants. M. Linden h^ 
plants of it. 

64. Dekdeobium bioibbtim, {Double spurred). Nat. Ord. Or- 
clddecd. Discovered by Dr. Thomsoso, on Mount Adolphus, Torres 
Straits, on the north-east coast of New Holland. The slender 
pseudo-bulbous stems, rise to about nine inches high, and from these 
older stems the flowering shoots arise, which are about as long as the 
stem, each bearing from two to twelve-flowered. Each blossom has 
large petals, nearly round, of a deep rich lilac colour, and the lip a 
deeper colour, with the disc having a large elevated white crest. 
Each flower is about an inch and a h^ across ; very pretty. Mr. C. 
Loddiges, of Hacknev, possesses plants of it. {Fig. in Dot. Mag. 
4898.) 

65. Ctpeipedium puepiteatum {Purple-stained Lady's Slipper). 
Nat. Ord. Orchidece. It is a native of the Malayan Archipelago. 
The leaves are (longest) from four to five inches long, deep green,, 
beautifully mottled with almost blade spots. The flowers (each) are 
about four inches across ; sepals, spreading, two upper ones very large 
white, richly striped with purple ; petals, large, spreading, a brownish- 
purple, streaked at the base and spotted with deeper purple ; lahellum 
(slipper) large, helmet- shaped, greenish-purple, with darker veins. 
The flower-stems rise about ten inches high, each crowned with one 
of its beautiful and highly interesting flowers. The plants flourish 
in the moist temperature of a stove, or hotbed frame, pit, etc. It 
begins (usually) to bloom in November, and continues through the 
winter. {Fig. in Bot. Mag. 4901.) 

66. Bakxsia Viotoeia. Nat. Ord. Froteacece. — Mr. Drummond 
sent seeds of this very fine Banksia from the Swan Biver Settlement. 
He justly observed, “it is a most noble species, very near likeB. speciosa, 
but easily distinguished from it by the segments of the leaves being 
larger, flat, not white underneath, nor scrobiculate above;” and Mr. 
Drummond honours it with the name of our gracious Queen. It 
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fotms a good-sized handsome shrub. The heads of flowers are globe- 
shaped, beautfully arranged in spiral Unes^ yellow tinged with red. 
(J?^. in JSot. Mag,, 4906.) 

67 . Cattleya maxima. — A native of Columbia and Guayaquil, 
It approaches near to C, Mossia and labiata. It is a very beautiful 
flowering plant; each blossom is about six inches across, being 
produced in panicles of six or seven in each. Sepals and petals of a 
pale rose colour. Labellum large, tube white, and in the disc or centre 
IS an orange-coloured streak, and from a deep rose-coloured line 
bordering that, a number of branching lines of the same colour 
diverge towards the margin. It has recently bloomed in the collec- 
tion of Orchids belonging to W. G. Farmer, Esq,, of Nonsuch Park, 
Surrey. {Fig, in Bot, Mag., 4902.) 

6S. Encephalaetus Caffee {The Caffer-breai), Syn. Cycus 
Caffra , — It is the Bread-tree of the Caflers; and the substance called 
Cqff'er-hready Thunberg tells us, is “ the medulla or pith (in other 
words, the cabbage, or young unformed leaves, while yet within the 
substance of the top of the trunk), from which the Hottentots 
contrive to prepare their bread. For this purpose, after scooping out 
the pith, they bury it in the earth, and leave it there for the space of 
two months to rot, after which they knead it and make it into a cake, 
which, in their usually slovenly and filthy manner, they slightly bake 
in the embers. I observed that the tree stood in ary and sterile 
places, between stones, and grew slowly. The seeds are also roasted 
and eaten. Sir W. J. Hooker says, ‘‘The individual plant from 
which, our drawing was taken exhibits a leafless trunk (it had been 
blackened by the lii'es of the natives), six feet long, erect, cylindrical, 
and its girth nearly four feet. Forming a beautiful crown on the 
scaly summit, arise the leaves, thirty or forty or more, spreading in 
all directions, three to three feet six inches long, leathery, pinnated 
for the whole length ; each pinna about six inches long, making the 
leaf a foot broad. It has a neat and interesting appearance. {Fig. 
in Bot. Mag., 4903.) 

69. L^slia acuminata. Nat. Ord. Orchidece . — It is a native of 
Guatemala, from whence it was sent to the Horticultural Soci(^ty by 
Mr. Hartweg, with the name of Flor de Jesus, so called on account 
of its beauty by the natives. It was discovered, at a place called Reta- 
tulen, growing on the trunk of the Calabash-tree. It is a rather small 
plant, each leaf being about four inches long and one broad. The 
flower-scapes rise to about ten inches high, and each bears four flowers, 
which are spreading, flat, pure white, with a stain of yellow in 
the disc, which at the base is a deep purple ; each blossom is about 
two inches across. [^Fig, in Bot. Mag., 4905.) 

70. Ehododendeon Moulmatnense. — Discovered in Moulmain, 
on the Gerai Mountains, at an elevation of 5000 feet, by Mr. Thomas 
Lobb, who sent seeds to Messrs. Veitch, in whose establishment 
plants have bloomed in the greenhouse. It forms a neat shrub, having 
reddish branches. Leaves mostly spreading, about six together 
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close below the tOTninal head of flowers; each leaf about four to 
five inches long and two broad. The flowers form an umbel, contain- 
ing from ten to twelve blossoms, pure white, tinged with yellow on 
the upper side within, of a funnel-bell shape; each blossom about two 
inches across. ( in Bot, Mag. 4904.) 

71. Watsonia ieidieolia, var. fulgens. Nat, Ord. Iridea. — It 
is akin to the Gladiolus, Ixia, etc., ana is a charming and very orna- 
mental flowering hybrid. The flowers are Moduced in long erect 
spikes, of a brilfiant orange-scarlet colour. Each blossom is about 
three inches long, the tube being two, and the six end lobes (face of 
flower) are an inch long, making the front two inches across. It 
blooms profusely from July to the end of summer. It merits a 
place in every flower garden or greenhouse. ( Big. in M. Van Houtte's 
Blor. des Serres, 1077.) 

72. Exaoum maceanthum. Nat. Ord. Gentianea. — It was dis- 
covered in 1840 by Mrs. General Walker, on the mountains in 
Ceylon. It was introduced by Mr. Thwaites, in 1852, to the Eoyal 
Gardens at Kew, and the Botanic Garden in Dublin. The flowers 
very much resemble those of a Solemum, each blossom being about 
two inches across, of a rich deep blue colour with yellow anthers, 
that make a pretty contrast. The leaves are oval shaped, about three 
inches long. It blooms profusely, the flowers being produced in 
terminal, branching, panicled heads. It is very handsome, and merits 
a place in every coUection. It flourishes when treated similarly to fhe 
I^anthus Bussellianns. {Big. in Blor. des Sevres, 1078.) 

73. Salvia poephyeantha. Nat. Ord. Labiatce. Mr. Bentham, 
in 1848, enumerated 400 species of Salvias, which are recorded in the 
Brodromus of Decandolle, and amongst such a multitude, the present 
dwarfish species will rank with the neatest and ^prettiest. It is an 
herbaceous plant, the upper portion, being soft stemmed, dies down. 
The leaves are heart-shaped, about an inch long, and the same across. 
It is a most abundant bloomer, the numerous flowers being produced 
in spikes of six to eight inches long ; each tube-shaped blossom is 
an inch long. The calyx is a purple colour, the corolla a rich 
scarlet-red, and being produced in profusion it is very ornamental. 
In the greenhouse it begins to bloom in February, and continues 
through the summer. It is, too, an admirable dwarf plant for bedding 
purposes. {Big. in M. Van Houtte's Blor. des Sevres, 1080, who 
has plants of it.j 

74. Whitlavia GEANDiPLOEA. — Amougst the new hardy annual 
flowers of recent introduction, this ranks with the prettiest. It is a 
native of California, where it was discovered by Dr. Coulter, 1845. 
Subsequently (in 1864) Mr. Thomas Lobb discovered it, and sent seeds 
to Messrs. V eitch. Seeds may now be procured of the principal seeds- 
men. It grows from nine to eighteen inches high, branching freely, 
and blooming profusely, if not in a v&ry rich soil, as it then produces 
too much foUage. The flowers are helUshaped, of the richest gentian- 
like blue colour, with a tinge of rose inside ; each blossom is an 

L 
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incli long, and an inch and a half across tho mouth* It merits a place 
in every flower garden. (JB^* in IBlor^ 8err^^ 1086.) 

76. jEtHonoDENDBOir Etoilb be Villibbs.— This most beautiful 
variety has been obtained between B.^nticum and B, CcUawbienH, 
in the nursery establishment of Messrs. Lemichez, of Neuilly, in 
Erance. The habit is more that of Catawbiense thm pontieum. The 
flowers are produced in large heads; each blossom two and a half inches 
across ; petals of thick substance, of regular broad outline. The ground 
is white, with one-third of it (next tho margin) of a very lively cherry- 
rose colour. The upper segment is numerously and handsomely or- 
namented with golden spots. The anthers are a violet colour, con- 
trasting prettily with the rose and white. It highly merits a place 
in every collection of evergreen shrubs. It is perfectly hardy. 
Plants may be had of Messrs. Lemichez, or probably M. Van Houtte, 
through the medium of any of the principal nurserymen in England. 
(Fig. in Ffor. des Serres, 1084.) 

76. AiiA-BYiiLis SoLANDBiEroLiA. — It is a native of South America ; 
a hothouse plant of medium stature. The flowers are large ; each 
blossom about nine inches long, and four across the front, of a 
greenish-yeUow and white, with narrow stripes of red ; very neat. 
There are several varieties of A. Solandrarflora : — 1. The flowers are 
white and green. 2. White and green, striped with purple. 3. Limb 
of blossom white and green, the tube purple. 4. The tube purple, 
the limb white and green, tinged with pale carmine. (Fig. of the 
species in Flor. des Serves^ 1081.) 

77. Phabbitts HispiDA (the Convolvulus major our gardens). 
There are geveral new varieties of this very charming climber. M. 
Van Houtte has figured three hand.some plants in the Flor. des 
Serres, viz.: — 1. Flore alho coeruleo-striato. It has a white ground, 
with numerous stripes of blue and scarlet. 2. Flore Kermesino. Tube 
white, and the other portion (limb) a beautiful rosy scarlet. 3. Flore 
violaceo. Tube white, and the limb violet tinged with crimson, and 
five stripes of rosy red. Each variety is handsome. M. Van Houtte 
offers seeds of them, which may be had by post. (Fig. in Flor. des 
Serres, 1079.) 


IXSTEUCTIONS POE JUVENILE GAEDENEES. 

BY A CLEEGYMAK. 

Aeteb your piece of ground has been cleared, dug, and raked smoothly, 
it must be neatly chopped round with the back of the spade, properly 
guided by a garden line, fixed even and tight, just above the level of 
the ground. This may be made of whipcord, fastened at each end by 
a prong of wood, large enough to keep it steady. When this is done, 
you may consider what the border is to consist of. Some prefer, as 
a garden border, what the agriculturists call a dead fence ; and this 
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may be made of bent osiers, or other fleaible sticks, put ronnd your 
ground in little arches ; or it may be framed; or stones, or bits of 
me, or wood, placed regularly. Others like better what is called a 
live fence ; and this may be made of Daisies, Thrift, Stoneerop, toriii 
of Grass, or Box. 1 own that 1 much prefer a union of both a live 
and dead border. A pretty edging may be made with laiwe white 
sand stones, which are found on the sea-beach, and may be easily 
collected by those who live near the coasts. In place of these, the 
odd-shaped flint stones, that are to be found in almost every clay, 
gravel, or chalk pit, if placed round a little plot of ground with 
taste, form no unpleasing border. These must be hall-way bedded 
in the earth, or they will not hold firm, and an edge of plants proper 
for the purpose must be placed just within the row of stones ; the 
roots oAhe plants will bind the stones tight in the ground, and the 
whole looks well together.* 

The Stoneerop is called, in some counties. Gold Dust, and in 
others, WaU-pepper ; it is one of the numerous tribe of Sedums, 
Like the House-leek, it grows on the tops of walls, which it covers 
with its bright golden blossoms ; the leaves are little thick three- 
cornered knobs, and have, if bitten, a very pungent, hot taste ; it 
grows wild on many parts of the coast, and there are three varieties 
of the same plant — yellow, pink, and white. Its advantages as 
a border are, tliat it is very small, grows thick and close to the 
ground, is a long time in flower, and blossoms a considerable time. 
Like the rest of its tribe, it is apt to spread too much ; this defect 
is easily remedied by the edge being now and then cut with a knife. 
Double Daisies form a charming border, and they are seldom out of 
flower at any time of the year. 

Thrift is likewise useful for this purpose. One of the varieties is 
a very bright carmine-pink — this is rare ; the common is lilac ; some 
I have gathered in the salt marshes, of a pale flesh colour. Like the 
Stoneerop, this is a marine plant. If the seed-vessels of the Thrift 
are cut down when the blossoms fade, more flowers will spring, and 
your border look always neat and pleasing. Box is not so desirable, 
as it is a long time growing, and produces no flowers. Grass 
bordering is very well on a large scale, but it is difficult to be kept 
in order without the scythe. 

Now we have provided the border, let us give some consideration 
to the interior. These little plots of ground are best suited to the 
cultivation of small and delicate plants ; and care must be taken that 
what is put therein is not suffered to increase and spread too much, 
so as to draw all the nourishment from its neighbours. It should be 
one of the amusements of youthful cultivators, to remove carefully 
any superfluous suckers from the plants under their care, leaving 

* [Short stakes driven into the ground, at a few inches apart, to which plain or 
striped leaved Ivy, etc., is trained, make a very neat fence for beds of Hollyhocks, 
DaUias, etc. ; or Larch, Yew, Holly, Arbor Vitie, etc., kept clipped a foot high, 
answer well. — ^Editoe.] 
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only two or three stems, which will be far more vigorous and beautiful, 
than if the plant is left to throw out eight or nine. There is, beside, 
more room for variety. It is likewise desirable to know what plants 
grow and blossom freely in the shade ; as some change their colours, 
become sickly, and actually die, if planted under a tree, or beneath a 
north wall. 

Polyanthuses, Violets, Primroses, double and single Cowslips, and 
Snowdrops, not only flourish in the shade, but prefer it. So do the 
whole trice of the ^farcissus, the heautiful Lilv of the Valley, Grape 
Hyacinths, Blue-bells, and Cyclamens. This last is well worthy of 
attention ; it is a scarce but a remarkably beautiful flower, and sin- 
gular in all its habits. I do not mean the large Persian Cyclamen, 
that is commonly seen in pots, in the spring of the year — a costly and 
cherished inhabitant of the greenhouse — but a small English species, 
that grows wild in many parts of England. It has a large, oblong 
root, as large as the largest potato, and when cut it has the appear- 
ance of the flesh of that root. The Cyclamen has no footstalk, but 
every flower and leaf ends in a radical flfiunent, by which it is fastened 
to the large fleshy bulb that is its principal root. The leaves are 
perhaps more beautifully marked than any other vegetable produc- 
tion; they are irregularly heart-shaped, large, of a dark green, 
figured all over with a variety of the most beautiful patterns in 
light green, black, and white ; the reverse of the leaf is of a bright 
carmine colour, veined and shaded with light green. The flowers 
are delicate, and worthy of the closest examination. Some are 
white, shaded with lilac at the bottom ; and another sort is bright 
lilac, shaded with crimson in the same manner. They are shaped 
like little mitres, and grow very close together, though their stalks 
are not united. The flowers spring up after the old leaves die 
away, and form a most beautiful group in the autumn. Their 
favourite residence is at the roots of an old tree. The seeds are 
likewise worthy of remark. They, of course, take the place of the 
flower, and the seed-vessel grows to the size of a small nut, of a 
dusky red-brown ; but, what is perhaps the most curious of the 
habits of this singular plant, w'hen the seed is ripe, the stalk which 
supported the flower, and was before very straight, now begins to 
curl itself round like a corkscrew, till it gets close to the earth, and 
even deposits the ripe seed therein, as if for the purpose of taking 
root ! 

Among small shrubs, the dwarf Almond, all the species of the 
Mezereon, the Victo^ Laurel, and the small kind of tho Laurus- 
tinus, will flourish in the shade; but, above all, the Chinese or 
Monthly Rose will produce its long succession of beautiful buds 
and blossoms better in a cold shady place than in the full blaze of 
sunshine. It is desirable to know that this charming flower grows 
very readily from cuttings, if the slips are planted in the months 
of June, J^y, or August. All kinds of the deciduous or summer 
Roses are propagated by parting the roots ; but this, which is nearly 
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evergreen, is easily multiplied by pieces cut from the bush [also by 
budding — Ed.], as it never throws up suckers. Whenever the wood 
of a Monthly ;^se plant looks rough, scraggy, and unsightly, it is a 
good plan to cut it down level with the ground or pot, then divide 
the branches you have cut off into many slips, leaving on each two 
or three joints. Place these in very moist loose earth, having one 
joint out of the ground, and one or two beneath it ; because leaves 
will spring from that part of the slip that is exposed to the air, and 
roots Yrom the others. The shade of a wall is the best situation for 
these. The slips must be well watered, and in a few weeks new 
leaves will appear (a sure sign that the plants have taken root), and 
the slip will often bear buds and flowers before the end of autumn ; 
these, however, should be* nipped off, as they weaken the young 
plants. They will stand the winter very well, and be fine little Eose 
trees in the spring, fit to pot ; thus, from the refuse of an old plant, 
a great number of young Boses may be reared. This operation, too, 
is attended by the greatest benefit to the plant that is cut down, as 
it will throw out many strong shoots, of a beautiful deep red, wHch 
will thrive with astonishing rapidity, and produce larger and fairer 
Boses than any that grow from old wood. The Scarlet Monthly Bose, 
of every variety, both double and single, may be reared in the saime 
manner. 

The best Anemones are rather costly flowers, whose roots always 
bear a good price. It is a common but, as I have often proved, a 
very mistaken notion, that if this plant is reared from seed, it 
requires four or five years of constant attention before the seedlings 
blossom. If the seeds, which appear like tufts of cotton mixed 
with dark specks, be gathered and sown in a box full of light fine 
earth directly they are ripe, they will soon come up, -with two 
pointed, long, slender leaves, and before the autumn is over, these 
will be succeeded by the leaves usual to the perfect plant, which are 
beautifully cut in many divisions — something like parsley-leaves, but 
finer. The whole plant then dies down for the winter; and the 
roots, if examined, have the appearance of small lumps of earth, and 
are very difiicult to find ; for this reason^they are best sown in a 
box,^as they are liable to be lost in tbe open ground. It is desirable 
to leave the box undisturbed — only let it be carefully weeded. The 
young Anemones will make their appearance in the spring, and 
seldom fail of blowing the succeeding autumn, when they are a year 
old. I have known some, when they liked the ground, even bloom 
the spring after they were sown. After they have blossomed, the 
plants wiU die down, and the roots must be carefully dug up, and if 
left undisturbed in the border, will increase very fast. 

It only now remains to say a few words to those who love plants, 
and are not so happy as to dwell in the country to enjoy them. 
All plants in London need just twice as much water as they do in 
the country ; because the acrid nature of the smoky atmosphere 
naturally dries up their moisture. The leaves shoula likewise be 
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sponged, when they are covered with dust or blacks. Q-eraniums 
and Monthly Boses are the plants most desirable for a London 
veranda, because if watered every day, and placed level with the 
light, they produce a constant succession ot leaves and flowers. 
Hydrangeas, both the pink and the curious blue variety, are 
flowers often seen in the metropolis : if properly treated, they re- 
tain their beauty many weeks, but they are generally starved for 
want of water. The Hydrangea is a native of a marsh, and will 
grow luxuriantly half immersed in water, therefore its pot ought 
to be plunged in a large pan constantly kept full of water; the 
plant will then thrive and flourish, even in London. Pinks, Car- 
nations, and Stocks, though favourite flowers in the windows of the 
metropolis, it must be remembered, yield no second produce of 
blossoms ; they bloom but once in the year, and their beauty lasts 
only a short time. It must be observed as a constant rule, both in 
town and country, to remove instantly all faded blossoms, as well as 
dead leaves ; the plant is then kept in health, and is not exhausted 
by bearing seeds. 

And now, wishing my young friends flourishing gardens, and a 
profusion of beautiful blossoms during the present year, I bid them 
jGarewell. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Oir THE New Catikatioks ato Picotees of 1855, by E. E. O. — 
The past season has, in some localities, been comparatively unfavour- 
able to the perfect development of the Carnation and Picotee bloom, 
and therefore the experience of an individual cultivator may scarcely 
warrant censure on several new flowers, which have been anything 
but satisfactory, until they have undergone another year’s probation, 
and possibly under more favourable auspices. I will therefore as- 
sume the more pleasing duty of recommending a few that are really 
good, and worthy a place in the most choice selections. 

The first in order stands Hope (Puxley), C.B., which, though not 
A 1 of its class, is a beautiml, bright, useful show flower. Exit 
(May), S.F., is a flower of great refinement, but of bad constitution, 
being shy of increase, and most difficult to winter, even under judi- 
cious care. Christopher Sly (May), S.F., is a very fine flower, and 
one, I am persuaded, will wear Exit out, being of fine habit of growth, 
rich colour of peculiar crimson shade, superb petal, and good form. 
King John (May), E.F., can easily be beaten in its class, yet it is a 
fine, useful show flower, as grown in the south. For the midland 
counties it is three weeks too late in its blooming. It attains immense 
size, yet is rather full, to my fancy. In Picotees, there have been a 
few superb additions ; and first on my list is Mrs. Bayley (Dodwell), 
H.P.E. ; assuredly, up to the present time, A 1 of her class. Finis 
(May), Mrs. Keynes (Norman), and Amy Eobsart (Dodwell), light 
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purple edge ; it will be diMcult to surpass in excellence, or to decide 
which is the best of the three, though all are perfectly distinct. Mrs. 
Hoyle (Hoyle), H.E.E., is an extra fine variety, but unfortunately 
too late for the midland counties. In light reds, ^e have three gems 
in Eosetta (Turner), Mrs. Kelke (Turner), and Miss Wake (Haddon) ; 
each and all are first-class flowers. Lady G-renville (Turner) is a 
heavy rose, of a pleasing, soft colour. I have seen it very fine. 
With me the petal inclined to reflex, and the marking was more 
feathered than solid. Alice (Hoyle), heavy rose, is a gem of unsur- 
passed excellence; pre-eminently distinct from Venus (He^ly)- 
The foregoing close my list for approbation, and, for the benefit of 
beginners (of whom I trust there are many), I subjoin a list of thirty- 
six accessible varieties : — 

Carnations, S.B.s— Admiral Curzon (Easom), *Omar Pacha 
(Puxley), Mr. Ainsworth (Holland) ; C.E.s — Black Diamond (Hmnes), 
Hope (Puxley), Jenny Lind (Puxley); P.P.B.s — Sarah Payne (Ward), 

* Morgan May (Turner), Ealcoiibridge (May) ; P.E.s-— Premmr 
(MiUwood), Julia (Nickliii), Mayor of Oldham (Hepworth) ; 
—Christopher Sly (May), Queen Victoria (Simpson), Tybalt (^y); 
E.E.s — Uncle Tom (Bramma), Poor Tom (May), Lovely Ann (Ely). 

Ficotees, H.P.E.— Mrs. Bayley (Dodwell), Alfred (Dodwell), 
Countess (Eellowes); L.P.E.— Finis (May), Mrs. Keynes (Neuman), 
Amy Eobsart (Dodwell) ; H.E.E. — ^Sultana (Turner), *Dr. Pitman 
(Turner), Eufus ( Merry weather) ; L.E.E. — Eosetta (Turner), ]\lrs. 
Kelke (Turner), Mary (DodweU) ; H.Eo.E.— *Mrs. Drake (Turner), 
Helen (May), Alice (Hoyles); L.Eo.E. — *Bertha (Marris), *Plo- 
rence Nightingale (Dodwell), Mrs. Barnard (Barnard). Tho^e 
marked with an asterisk are new this autumn. — E. E. O., Nov., 1855. 

Another correspondent writes, — May’s Galatea must not be lost 
sight of. With me it has been a worthy rival of Sarah Payne. 
John o’ Gaunt has been as treacherous as he was last year. Exit has 
been e.xtra-extra ; full without confusion, a superb scarlet, and one of 
the best whites I ever saw. Prince Albert was very good ; as also 
was Mrs. Hoyle. Mrs. Headly is a regular burster. Hoyle’s ^ice 
will be a beat upon Venus, out is such a flower to burst. 11^®^ 
every pod on tw^o jilants, although I must plead guilty to a little 
neglect in watching. Black Diamond has bloomed most excellently, 
and Captain Franklin has been marked admirably. John has 

flowered with me in fine style, and is a decided acquisition. ^Amy 
Eobsart was very fine, and attracted my particular attention. H^ry- 
Bertram, although very full, was good in the later blooms. The first 
blooms were barred in the extreme. Annot Lyle w as rather out oi 
character. Of Kaye’s Excelsior I had a magnificent flower, failmg 
only in the white ; rather a large failing to be sure. Kaye’s Comet, 
S.F., appears a beautifully marking flower, but is terribly “ leggy* 

I firmly believe he must have raised all of that batch from Hamlet, 
they are all so much alike in their growth. What is your opuuon ot 
Young Milton, C.B.? Mine bloomed rather heavy in colour, but I 
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f :liinlr I g^w it too richlj, OS it WAS bwkward, and I pushed it too 
miiclit xhis may account for tli© indistinctnoss in its colour.*^ 
{IBMand Florist) 

HoBTiouLTUBAjj Societt’s MssTmo, Ebobkt Street, Feb. 26 . — 
Some observations on grafting were made on this occasion by the 
Vice-Secretary, Dr. Lindley. He began by stating that grafting 
often occurs naturally, as is instanced by branches, fruits, and even 
petals of flowers in close contact, and under certmn conditions grow- 
ing together, and went on to show that such accidents had doubtl^a 
to eflecting the same thing artificially. It is in reality, he said, 
the property of all living vegetable tissues to form permanent adhe- 
sions under certain circumstances. Verif ffounff or nascent tissue 
may he made to grow together with fa^ty, as is exemplified in 
practice bv what is called herbaceous grafting. Eipe tissues were 
next alluaed to ; but even in the case of these it was shown that a 
union could only be effected by bringing into contact nascent matter, 
which practically consists in fitting the line of the cambium in the 
stock neatly to that of the scion, or, in other words, fitting the two 
together exactly. If this manipulation was not effected skilfully, the 
union, it was stated, would be imperfect, as would also be the case if 
the stock was broader than the scion. It was mentioned that some 
believe that the scion sends down wood into the stock, but that this 
theorv was attended by many difficulties. The point had been illus- 
trated by Dr. Maclean, of Cplchester, who grafted a yellow Beet on 
a red one ; when the two were split do\\Ti the middle after they had 
been united, it was found that the yellow Beet still remained yellow, 
and that the red kind on which it was grafted still remained red. In 
this case there was no blending together of the tissues ; the two 
varieties kept quite distinct. Cellular tissue, it was stated, would 
not unite with w'ood, nor wood with wood ; with unskilful operators 
and the employment of imsuitable stocks, bad joints were therefore 
of frequent occurrence. Although the scion w as not of the same 
nature as the stock, there might be adhesion ; but the line of separa- 
tion between the two would always remain distinct, and in bad cases 
it not unfrequently happened that the tw^o parted company across the 
line of union. Nevertheless, when stock and scion were alike in 
kind and constitution, as when a Pear is grafted on a Pear, and the 
workmanship well performed, all traces of their having been grafted 
disappeared. It was stated that, under proper conditions, adhesions 
might therefore be permanent and perfect, and that grafting might 
result in as complete a plant as any seedling. Of this various proofs 
were produced. It was shown, however, that adhesions mi^t be 
temporary, either from bad workmanship or from want of consan- 
guinity. The ancients, it was stated, were of opinion that Apples 
would grow on Plane trees, and Beech-mast on Chestnuts ; but it was 
explained that this was a mistake, and that no permanent union 
could take place unless stock and scion had the same constitution. 
Sometimes durable unions might be effected, as was instanced in the 
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case of Fears on Quinces, and Peaches on Plums ; but they were not 

S ermanent. Evergreen trees, it was stated, did not succeed on 
eciduous ones, in illustration of which, an example of Quereus 
Turneri worked on the common Oak was produced ; the evergreen 
in this case had grown for thirteen or fourteen years, but was now 
dead, while the stock was alive and throwing out suckers. Similar 
cases, with nearly as bad results, were also before the meeting. But 
what, it was asked, is “the same constitution?” Peaches take on 
Plums, although constitutiomdly iinlike ; but what is veij curious, 
French Peaches, which take freely on the Pear Plum, mslike the 
Mussel Plum ; and other examples of the same kind were brought 
forward. It was stated to be ^ easier to say what was not the 
same in constitution. The Cedar of Lebanon, for instance, would 
not long agree with a Larch, nor the Medlar with the Whitethorn, 
or the purple Cytisus with the Laburnum. In general, the following 
conclusions might be drawn : — 1. A scion will mways form a perfect 
and permanent union with its stock if both are from the same indivi- 
dual. 2. A scion will generally form a perfect and permanent union 
with its stock if one is a mere variety of the other. 3. A durable, 
but not permanent union may be effected when one species of a genus 
is worked on another species. 4. No union, either durable or per- 
manent, can be expected when stock and scion are widely different. 
6. Bad workmanship will render any kind of grafting perishable. 
Grafted plants, then, are not necessarily worse than seedlings. A 
letter from a Fellow of the Society was read, to show that in the case 
of Ehododendrons, at least, they were. Examples in the shape of 
grafted Rhododendrons, apparently proving the contrary, were, now- 
ever, produced by Messrs. Standish and Noble. It was, nevertheless, 
universally admitted, that except the stock and scion were identical 
in their natures, plants thus increased were not so good as seedlings. 
Both reason and experience' therefore showed that everything de- 
pended on the consanguinity of the stock and scion, and that what is 
wanted is not to have new methods of grafting invented, but to know 
more about consanguinity. Mr. Glendinning objected to the state- 
ment that evergreen Oaks did not live long on deciduous ones, and 
pointed to the fact that in Devonshire the Lucombe Oak worked on 
Qtiercw Oerria had attained the size and age of timber trees. The 
room was plentifully supplied with specimens of grafted piahts from 
Mesffirs* Standish and Ncmle, of Baginbt ; Yeitch and Son, of Chelsea 
and Exeter; Maatert, of Canterbury; Osborne, of Fulham; Rivers, 
of Sawbridj^worth, and from the garden of the Society. 


QUESTIONS, ANSWERS, AND REMARKS. 

On desteoying Woodlice. — How am I to destroy, most effectually and readily, 
woodlice, with which I am pestered in my greenhouse and frames to an cnonnous de- 
gree P — Alpha* [Cold boiled potatoes put into small garden pots, and covered with a 
little loose moss, and placed where most likely to be found by the insects, is the best 
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method we have tried. The insects are fond of the potato, and remain concealed under 
the moss* The pots require examining early in the morning, and the insects destroyed ; 
when requisite, replace with fresh potatoes. We have used ingredients, poisonous, which, 
mixed up with other things, effectually kill the insects partaking of it ; but as danger 
attends such a mode of destruction, we do not recommend its adoption. — Editor,'] 

On preventing Bulbs thbowino out Shoots during a Voyage. — Will you 
inform me, through any of your correspondents, in what way roots, such as Dahlias or 
bulbs, may be conveyed to the Antipodes, a four months’ voyage, so that they may not 
throw out any shoots in the interim ? I suppose the voyage to commence about February 
or March. — S. 

On a List op Flowering Shrubs and Ornamental Trees. — You would much 
oblige a Subscriber and Old Correspondent, by obtaining, through the medium of your 
Magazine, the following information : — A list of flowering shrubs and ornamental trees best 
calculated “ to face up” a shrubbery, with some idea of their price, where a good selection 
can be obtained, and particularising such as thrive best on a chalky soil. 

On a List op Stove and Greenhouse Plants, etc. — A Subscriber wishes also 
that you would mention (when better things are not abundant) the names of a few stove 
and greenhouse plants that, like the Thunbergia, do best in bog (not peat) soil, and 
whether you have tried the experiment of mixing old tan with the mould given to the 
Hoya camosay and with what success. — Alpha, 

On Stove Aquatic Plants. — A Subscriber would be obliged if some additional re- 
marks (for the subject has been treated of before, but not much at length) were given on 
the cultivation of, and soil for, stove aquatics. 

On Tulips. — A Constant Reader of the Cabinet wishes to ask some of the experienced 
Tulip-fanciers whether all the flowers broke from the same breeders take the same name 
with the first that was broken, or are they merely reckoned as different strains of the same 
flower. Is it the case that they arc sometimes idtogether different flowers ? Having this 
season planted some celebrated named breeders, I am anxious to be informed as to this 
point ; perhaps Mr. Groom would have the kindness to set me right in this respect, which 
would be esteemed a great favour by — An Enthusiastic Tulip-grower, 

COMBRETUM PURPUEEUM AND Ardisias. I shall take it as a favour if the Editor, 
or some correspondent, will inform me of the best mode of blooming the Combretum 
purpureum. The plant I have grows vei*y strong, but never shows any appearance of 
bloom : it is growing in a stove at present. I am also desirous of some information on 
the Ardisia. I have seen less plants than mine loaded with fruit, but mine never has 
more than one or two fruit at once. The plant grows very well, and appears in good 
health . — J uvenis. 

On Evergreens, etc. — Will some reader hereof oblige me with the names of a dozen 
of the best sorts of dwarf evergreens — say from one to three or four feet high — fit to make 
a small shrubbery^ at the end of a narrow slip of garden ground in Pimlico, mentioning 
the proper time to transplant them, and where they arc to be got best ? also if there are 
any gardeners that pay exclusive attention to growing evergreens, os there are some that 
grow Tulips, Pinks, Carnations, and Pansies ? — Henry Liddell, 

Culture of Hyacinthus plumosus and Ixias in Pots.— I shoidd be obliged if 
some correspondent would favour me, in an early number of the Cabinet^ with a successful 
mode of treating the Hyacinthus plumosus and the various Ixias, when grown in pots 
for the greenhouse. — A TwelvemonWs Subscriber, Totnes, 

A Successful Method of Growing Indian Azaleas. — Louisa would be glad of 
some hints on the management of Indian Azaleas, so as to enable her to grow them as 
fine as the specimens seen at the Exhibitions of the London Horticultural Society. — 
Hants, Lecember 12, 1855. [Turfy, sandy, peat soil, not sifted but chopped, which has 
been laid in a ridge for six months, and about a quarter of rich loam, also kept rough, is 
a compost they delight in, using a free drainage. Care must be taken not to over-pot 
them, and to let the ball be highest at the centre, and be raised so that the water does 
not lodge about the collar of the plant, or the plant will be very liable to canker off. 
They should be repotted just before they begin to push in spring ; when growing fre- 
quently be syringed over head, and kept in a temperature from 50 to 60 degrees. Have 
a libered allowance of air and light, tfddng care l&ey are not placed in a cold current, as 
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it often destroys plants so situated, especially in the early spring months. When done 
blooming, about the end of July, place them in the open air, where they will be sheltered, 
not under the drip of trees, but where they will have the full afternoon sun. Here they 
will require to be frequently syringed. At the end of September, having formed their 
blooming buds, they should be taken into the greenhouse, and be placed at the back part 
near to the glass. Some attention is required in forming a plant so aa to^ have a nice 
leading stem, and to be clothed from the edge of the pot to the summit with a regular 
arrangement of blooming shoots. Occasional pinching off the points of the Iwulers or 
laterfids will be necessary to effect the purpose, but with such attention any desired form 
is readily obtained. When required to bloom in winter or early in spring, it takes about 
five or six weeks from beginning to push till they are in bloom, and by regular introduc- 
tion a constant succession from Christmas to July may be had. — Editor.^ 

A Selection of Choice Greenhouse Plants. — Having just built a small green- 
house, I am desirous to make a collection of a few handsome plants, and have looked 
over your Magazine writh that intent, but am unable to choose from so great a variety 
named, and am likewise ignorant whether they are easily to be procured, and at what 
price. Will you therefore be kind enough to give a list in one of your early numbers, 
with the price, and also of some handsome hardy perennials. By an early answer to 
the above queries you will much oblige — A New Subscribers 

On Grass Seeds fob a Grass Plot. — ^Having a grass-plot of half an acre in 
preparation, I am desirous of knowing what are the best kinds of grass seeds to sow 
upon it, and the proportions of each ; an early answer will oblige. — Tynemouth, [In a 
former number of the Cabinet a list was given, to which we refer our correspondent. 
The following is an excellent assortment : — Poa nemoralis, 1 lb. Poa nemoralis sem- 
pervirens, 1 lb. Festuca duriuscula, 2 lbs. Festuca tenuifolius, li lb. Poa trivialis, 
1 lb. Lolium perenne tenue, 12 lbs. Trifolium repens, 4 lb*. Trifolium minus, 1 lb. 
Cynosurus cristatus, 2 lbs. — Editor,'] 

On Growing the Camellia in House Windows. — In a late number of the Ch- 
binef^ an Old Subscriber asks for information as to growing this beautiful plant in dwell- 
ing-room windows. ^ Having for some time grown a number in my windows, which have 
done remarkably well, I feel happy to give him the information he requires. 1 should 
recommend him, as a beginner, to purchase his plants immediately, as the buds will now 
be well set ; let him place them in those windows which have the best light, water them 
regularly, but take cai’e not to make the soil over wet, as it would tend to cause the buds 
to fall off. Of course, they must be placed in such rooms as have constantly a fire 
through the winter months. After flowering, I move mine from the parlours to the 
kitchen window, previous to which I shift them into larger pots ; by moving them in 
this way, I get the additional heat they need, during the season of growth and forming 
the flower-buds for the next season. 1 let them remain here os long as they are in a 
growing state, or until the buds arc properly set ; I then again place them in the par- 
lours. During the time they are in the kitchen windows the leaves will collect the dust, 
which I recommend to be washed off twice a W'eek with a sponge kept for the purpose ; 
and in the summer months, at least once every week, take them into the garden and 
sprinkle well with a watering-pan. With respect to the sorts to be grown, I should say 
choose those which will make the best variety, as almost all sorts will grow equally well. 
I have a considerable number in my windows now, which have been treated in this way, 
and more healthy plants I never saw. The soil I use is composed of peat soil, mixed 
with white sand, sandy loam, and a little well-rotted manure. Should your correspondent 
require further information, I shall be happy to give it. — Manchester ensis. 

Campanula p^tiamidalis. — Seeing an inquiry in your Cabinet on the cultivation of 
Campanula pyramidalis, with a reply by Amicus, who advises slips to be taken off in 
the month of April, and having cultivated these plants for several years by a far different 
method, I therefore trouble you with a few remarks on that I pmsue. As soon ns the 
plants have done blooming, i immediately turn them out of their pots ; the root I then 
break into as many pieces ns I want plants ; I then put five or six of the jneccs into a 
48-8ized pot, which I about half fill with mould, then put in the pieces, and afterwards 
fill the pot with the mould. If I have the convenience of a frame or hand-light, after 
watering, I place it over them. In the spring (about March), 1 pot them singly, and so 
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kt them renudn during the eummer in any cool part of the garden, where they grow vi- 
gorondy. In the following spring 1 pot them mto 24*8iMd poti. When I haTe the 
convenience of a Ught in a frame, or spare room in a greenhouse, I place them there till 
they have done blooming. Last season I cat a white one xm this way, and I have now 
thirty-six strong, healthy plants for bloom next summer. 1 beg to observe, that if some 
of the largest pieces of the roots are seleeted, and placed upon any slight heat, they will 
bloom finely tne following spring, the plants making their appearance through the mould 
in two or three weeks ; or they may be increased in the w*ay I have been mentioning, 
entirely in the open air, and when strong enough for bloom, brought into the apartment 
of a house. I pot in any common mu*den soil that is light. — Walworthx 

Lily of the Valley. — If Lady Cecil’s garden happens to be located near London, in 
a confined situation, or if the soil of her garden is mery or very dry, she may de- 
spair of blooming this plant. The converse of these will, no doubt, have the desired 
effect* 

Composts. — If H. S. procures good loam, very rotten horse or cow dung (quite 
mould), silver or white pit sand, and peat or heath mould, he will have all the ingredients 
necessary for composts for almost every plant that grows. The proportions must of 
course be ad^ted to the nature and necessities of eaeh particular plant. — Amicus. 

Kaisixg (5aunations from Seed. — Observing, in your Cabinet, that several of 
your correspondents solicit some information on raising Carnations from seed, I am in> 
duced, as a tolerably successful cultivator of that delightful flower, to offer a few remarks. 
Experience has proved to me the error of sowing seed from self colours, or those possess- 
ing bad properties, as, by repeated trials, I am satisfied that the only chance of obtain- 
ing superior flowers is to sow yoitr own seed, produced from those acknowledged to be 
first-rate. The course I have adopted, and which I recommend, is, when the petals are 
dead, to pluck them out of the calyx, or cup containing the seed-vessel, leaving the two 
styles, or what are generally called the horns ; by removing the former, the pods are 
kept dry, and more exposed to the sun and air ; they should at all times be protected 
from rain, by placing over them the shades used at the time of blooming ; and care 
should be taken that the vessels wherein the legs of your platform stand are constantly 
supplied with water, to prevent the approach of those nocturnal enemies — earwdgs. 
When the seed vessels become hard, and present a brown appearance at the tip, they 
should be gathered, and in that state preserved, in a perfectly dry situation, until the 
following April or May, which is the period for sowing in pots or boxes filled with rich 
loam, taking care not to cover the seed more than a quarter of an inch ; give them a 
slight watering before they are plunged into a hotbed of about sixty -five degrees’; occa- 
sionally moisten the surface with soft water, of the same temperature as the air in the 
frame ; and as soon as the plants appear, admit the air freely during the daytime, tf^ 
prevent their being drawn up. When about three inches high, tran.splant into larger 
pots or boxes of rich turf-mould, five inches apart ; place them in a southern aspect, at 
first protecting during the nights with matting, and applying moderate light watering 
in dry weather; but invariably avoid wetting the plants, ns too much moisture frequently 
decays the hearts of the shoots, and "jn’events th^ blooming the second year. In about 
six weeks again transplant them, a foot asunder, into beds prepared of good sandy loam, 
mixed with rich garden-mould ; keep the beds clear from weeds, and water copiously in 
the evenings daring the summer. By adopting the above course, the plants will be 
found exceedingly strong towards October, and require little or no protection in the 
winter ; but should any appear particularly weak and unhealthy, take them up, and after 
examining the roots, which is generally the seat of disease in plants, replant them in a 
different compost, and during the severe weather protect with pots raised about two 
inches upon pieces of tile. I have always found a long bed in the centre of a grass- 
plot, about three or four feet wide, so as to admit of two or three rows, by far tbe best 
situation for seedlings, being more easily protected, when necessar}% by mats or hoops, 
and decidedly less liable to be injured by snails, etc. In the following April let the 
beds be well cleaned, and the surface carefully loosened, to receive a thin top-dressing of 
rotten manure, the application of which will be found materially to renovate the mould, 
as after so many months it necessarily becomes much impoverished. I am not, however, 
an advocate for planting seedlings in very rich compost, as it is much more practicable 
by cultivation to put colour into a flower, than to extract it. When the shoots are 
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growa about a foot hkbj they ahould be supported by etudes^ at this time they trOl also 
re(]|^ to be frequent^ watc^ { aud aa &ej bloom, poll up all that come deddecBy 
bad; the best, of course, should be piped or laye:^ at me poper season. S<me 
persons sow the latter end of May, allow the pots to remain in the open air, and pri^ 
the plants out at oUce into beds. The disadvantage of this system is ob^ous : for, in 
the first place, they do not come up so soon ; and, secondly, when planted in beds at so 
tender an age, they are rendered more liable to be destroyed by worms and slugs. As 
regards impregnating Carnations, I am of opinion, with many others, that the bees and 
insect tribe execute that work much more effectiudly than can be performed by the 
hand.— ii/l W'', C* 

LuerLiA dBATissuiA. — ^In a recent number, I observed a Lady Ghrdener asks for 
instructions relative to the successful treatment of this unrivalled autumn and winter 
flowering plant. Two years ago I planted a small plant in the border of a conservatory, 
into which abundance of air is usually admitted, and which is kept at a very low tem- 
perature; indeed, little artificifd heat is employed beyond what will exclude frost, and 
the thermometer has frequently been as low as 36*? Fahrenheit. The dimensions of it now 
are, height seven feet, diameter (measuring through the branches) five feet six inches ; 
diameter of a cyme of flowers seven inches. The border in which it grows was excavated 
two feet deep, in the bottom of which is a drainage composed of brickbats and coarse 
rubble, six inches thick ; immediately over this were put turfs of heath-mould, rough 
from the common, upon which again is placed the compost, consisting of one-third strong 
rich loam and two-thirds sandy heath-mould, coarsely broken and well blended, but on 
no account screened. I consider this drainage very important to plants in general^ and 
absolutely indispensable for Lnculia^ the complete success of which will materially 
depend upon this being attended to. Daring the summer and early autumnal months 
water requires to be freely supplied, and the under surface of the leaves, as well as the 
whole plant, repeatedly washed with the fine rose of the syringe, because being subject 
to the attacks of red spider, which I need hardly observe will, if undisturbed for any 
length of time, greatly injure it. Occasionally some liquid manure was applied, but 
this requires caution, and must not be repeated too often, and not at all after the summer 
season. The general waterings must also be gradually diminished in September, and 
afterwards administered very sparingly, for the fine fibrous roots are easily iiyured by 
too much moisture. Under this easy management Luculia is a splendid plant, covered 
with large cymes of beautiful flesh-coloured fragrant flowers, which continue in perfec- 
tion during the dull months of November, December, and January, Its foliage, too, is 
luxuriant, dark, and green, and contrasts admirably with the large, bold heads of flowers. 
Persons desirous of successfully cultivating this beautiful plant, should observe that it re- 
quires a much cooler treatment than it generally receives. When grown in a pot, it must not 
be excited by high temperature in the spring and early part of summer, it must then be 
kept in a greenhouse. At the end of May aud early in June it should be turned out 
into the open ground in a warm situation^ rather sheltered from the sun, and in Sep- 
tember be taken up, repotted, and placed in a vinery or coolish plant-stove. It will 
then grow freely and form its heads of flowers, which will expand their beauties and 
diffuse their fragrance through the winter. It is a good plant to flourish, when in bloom, 
in a sitting-room. Whether grown in the hothouse or open air it requires some portion 
of shade. It is one of the finest winter plants in the country, and deserves a place in 
every conservatory or greenhouse.— JbAn Spencer, 

On Sowing Seeds. — All seeds, except annuals, from the plants which are natives of 
California and North America succeed best when sown in autumn, as soon as they are 
ripe, and those from Chili and Mexico when sown in spring. The seeds of the shrubs 
and trees of North India and Europe in autumn, and annuals and perennials in spring. 
In order to succeed in raising plants, sow in diy soil, and give no water tiU the seeds 
vegetate ; seeds are often destroyed by giving water when just sown, e^ccially with old 
ones, they immediately rot ; better shade from sun than give water. Having had con- 
siderable practiee in these matters, I give the result of the facts of a twenty years* 
practice as foreman in one of the first London nurseries. — W,, 8t, Jqhn*s Wood Road, 

To Dbstkoy Moss on Geass-plots. — (To A B.) Pure gas-water, diluted by 
double the quantity of water, poured over a grass-plot injured by moss, effectually 
destroys it, and in no degree huris the grass ; or nitrate of soda spread over it, in the 
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ph>poxtion of two itones to o rood of grotindi is equally elfteaoioust To tueeeed tKe 
nettiber of them should be applied in hot weathefi nor when there is much grusi. 
Chntiani Buhieriber, 

Ho¥A 0JCBW08A. — If yooT correspondent, L. B., wishes to have a good-sized plant, 
without mudi trouble to himself, 1 can tell him a plan I have for years adopted. I 
have taken off a shoot a yard and a half to two yaw long, planted it^ in a small pot, in 
sand and moss, in which it has rooted immedia^, and Uomned the same season. The 
moss must have a plentiful supply of water. — Ir. WUHama^ Manehetter* 

Notes on New and Supeub Finks mads last Tsab . — Colchoiter Cardnud 
(Norman). — ^Although below the average size, its properties are of that sterling and re- 
fined character that it may be fairly designated the ** multum in pafvo ** of a beauteous 
tribe, and a variety no cultivator, assuredly, should be without. In colour it is a rich 
crimson, petal extra smooth, and lacing broad and well defined. New Criterion 
(Maclean). — A glance at this newly introduced and estimable flower will not be thrown 
away, if you delight in properties of the most exquisite and refined character ; in fact, it 
is a star of the first magnitude. Combined with a large and nicely rounded petal, will 
be found the sweetest and most unique style of marking imaginable, whilst a happy con- 
trast of colour, in a class where too much sameness prevails, is another recommendation. 
Its lacing is a rich rosy purple, assuming a deeper yet pleasing tint as the flower ages. 
It is indeed an acquisition, and if absent from any competing stand, a point of vantage 
vrill be thrown away. James Hogg (Bragg). — Mr. Bragg has here presented us with 
an extraordinarily fine specimen of the pink, one in which a real advance towards per- 
fection may be observed. The petal is of superlative form, laced with a distinct and 
even band of a dark chocolate colour. In this gem may be found nearly every good 
property a flower can possess, and it is clearly one of those varieties which deserve a 
place in every collection. Adonis (Maclean). — This appears to be of delicate habit, and 
will require the highest skill of the cultivator to do it justice, although it has the advan- 
tage in size of petd. It forms an excellent counterpart in colour to New Criterion, 
I am inclined to think that the same pod of seed produced both sorts ; and if I mistake 
not, some splendid seedlings will be produced by judiciously crossing this useful flower. 
Brunette (Maclean). — This variety lacks the excellent properties so conspicuously pro- 
minent in Dr. Maclean’s seedlings. The lacing, although of a fine dark colour, is much 
too heavy, and its style of marking is irregular. It may possibly be brought out in 
showable condition ; * but even then the primary points of attraction will be wanting, and 
it must materially improve before I can consider it entitled to a place among the select, 
a position I unhesitatingly accord to the others herein described. Bichard Andrews 
(Turner). — This variety possesses some fine attractive points, and is well worth inquiring 
after ; the lacing is bold and distinct, and the ground-colour of a lively hue. It is alto- 
gether a very pretty sort. Mr. Hobbs (Looker). — This variety must not be lost sight 
of ; it possesses a good petal, with an attractive style of lacing, which is evenly laid on, 
and is of a good dense colour. It will bear scrutiny. Bichard Smith (Looker). — This 
pink ought to be more generally cultivated than it is at present ; but probably its pro- 
pensity to burst deters some from growing it. I would, however, find room for half a 
dozen plants of this variety, rather than forego the chance of obtaining a perfect specimen. 
When well bloomed it is a clipper. Its habit of growth is very straggling. Field- 
Marshal (Hales). — A majestic flower, certainly, growing to a large size, and lacing very 
steadily. It has a broad band of lively rosy pui7)le lacing, and is also an excellent grower. 
Though a full-podded variety, it may be easily bloomed, and flowered with me very fine 
last season. Of the new sorts coming out, if report speaks true, Mrs, Norman 
(Norman), Mrs. Stevens (Looker), and Feter Young should be added to all collections; 
and to the I’aisers of seedlings, I would direct special attention to Great Criterion^ from 
the circumstance of it being rather a thin flower. Amongst the older varieties, Sir 
Joseph Faxton (Bragg), with its finely formed petal and showy red lace, and Furple 
Perfection^ which, if there is anything in a name, is entitled to its full share of notice, 
are two flowers of the right stamp, and should be sought after. Ferf action (Turner), 
is a chaste and refined sort ; Harry ^ a large flower, but rather inclined to coarseness ; 
and Sarahy when well CTown (and it must be so grown to be seen in perfection), is a 
sweet varietv. To these I must add his Optima, a well-known and inviting sort, though 
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somewhat di^olt to manage. These must not he lost sight of. Narhormiffk Stick 
(Macleaii)i a^ noble flower^ but hard to keep from flnshingi and his (Hfrrioji, known 
to ^most every grower of the Fink} are sure to be found in general culttvation. ISita* 
heth Gair (lightbody).— A crimson-laced variety; has some points of great i^nement 
about it) and appears very smooth. It shovni a slight disposition to refleX) but in the face 
of this drawback has a decided advantage over many sorts deemed worthy of cultivation. 
Maritanat by the same raiser, is a showy reddaoed flower, but lacks tiie sterling pro* 
perties found in the preceding. Theresa (Marris).— A" flue large l^k-row flower, 
with smooth, but rather nwcroTt petal, is a remarkably steady lacing flower j Geral* 
dine, anotW bantling of mine, a smaller variety, with laci^ of a peculiar shade of 
purple, will be found eligible for the front row. Lawra (Wilmer), is much too early, 
but if grown strong, and the earliest flower-stems cut away, this good old variety may be 
brought out in fine style ; whilst Sappho (Colcutt) can yet be brought out in all its 
glory. To the varieties here enumerated, add Ada (Read), hola Montes (Costar), and 
Fanny (Hardstone), with Ganymede and Sir Charles Fapier, two of Mr. Lookers 
flowers, which, though bloomed by me under circumstances much to their disadvantage, 
exhibited such points of excellence, that I think they will force their way to fame — 
and I think, on the whole, there will be found concentrated such on array of good quali- 
ties as, with ordinary pains, cannot fail to ensure success to the cultivator for competi- 
tion. — Robert Mabuis, Leicester. (Gossip for the Garden.) 

CuLTUBK OP Brugmansias. — The treatment must vary according to the time it is 
desirable for them to be in flower. Supposing your plants flowered in the autumn, or 
at the beginning of winter, the faUiug of the leaves told yon the plants wished for a 
rest. The heat was quite sufficient to keep the plaqts healthy. The points of the 
stems dying would merely show that the points there had hardly been ripened. When 
resting, and aU the leaves, or nearly all, are fallen, Brugmansias scarcely require any 
water. They are so accommodating, that they will thrive in your hotbed, and thus you 
will have shoots and flowers early ; or, if you choose to wait longer, you may keep them 
in the greenhouse, potting and growing on, or turn them out-of-doors, in rich soil, in 
June, when they wiU bloom in the autumn out-of-doors, and in the first part of winter, 
if raised carefully and repotted. Supposing, now, that you fix upon the height of your 
stem — and recollect that the bloom is produced on the young shoots of the current year 
— all that you have to do is pruning so as just to leave as many buds as you wish for 
shoots, and when these have grown sufficiently you will have flowers, pro\udcd the stem- 
buds were matured enough, and rising two or more years in age. When an old plant is 
obtained, all that is wanted is to snag in the head well back every year. — Cottage 
Gardener. 

Twelve best New Dahlias. — In the December number of last yeai*, I observe 
lists of new Dahlias by Mr. Glcnny, and others, are given. The following I have seen 
repeatedly during the past season, at the various Exhibitions, and private Meetings, in 
and around London, and I am confident they are the best, among about one hundred 
varieties, that were shown for the first time, and which are to be sent out the ensuing 
spring. Their respective superiority is according to the following rotation, viz. : — 
1st, Bessie, a deep yellow ; ?md. Perfection^ good orange colour ; 3rd, Mrs. Wheeler, 
a deep scarlet ; 4th, Duchess of Wellington, pale cream colour ; 5 th, Lollipop, salmony- 
buff; 6th, Jfwrj Burdett Coutts, iowo. colour; 7th, Yellow a bright yellow ; 

8th, Grand Sultan, dark maroon shaded ; 9th, Lord Palmerston, rich scarlet ; 10th, 
Shaded Model, orange shaded with buflT; Mih, Eclipse, disxk purple maroon; 12th, 
Chameleon, yellow edged with lake. — A Londoner. 

Universal Compost. — Tmf cut from an old loamy pasture, such as used to lay 
down for lawns, about three inches thick, and laid in a heap to rot, is invaluable. This 
rubbed tlirough a sieve that would let a hazel-nut through, two baiTowfiils ; peat earth, 
full of fibre of a spongy light nature, used for heaths, half a barrowful ; and cowdnng ' 
rotted into mould, half a barrowful, with a sprinkling of white sand, and small pieces 
of charcoal, well mixed together, form a compost for almost eveiy thing. — G. Glenny. 

Protecting tender Kinds of Roses. — Some of the tenderest Standard Bourbon, 
Noisette, and Tea-scented Roses require winter protection. The best plan I have found 
to succeed is to prune in the head as desired, and then spread among the shoots branches 
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of ftae, securing them with tar band. This ooverinjs is such that it protects wholly 
from injnry^ and at the same time admits sufficient air to prevent the too early pushing 
of the buds, which, if not done, they would be liable to be damaged by early spring frost. 
I take off the oovering about the fint week in March. For dwarf plants I stick furze 
branches into the ground, and secure them at the place by a few sticks put round. Over 
the roots I lay about six inches deep of dry leaves, covering them over with a sprinkling 
of soU, sloning to the sides, as the Editor recommended for Fuchsias, etc. ; this entirely 
preserves from injory.—iZ^. 

Thi Deooab, or Himalayan Cxdab {Cedfut Deodar — Its botanical ran^ 
extends from 7000 to 12,000 feet above the levd of the sea ; and in its most congenud 
locality attains a great height, and a circumference of above thirty feet. When young 
it closely resembles the real C^ar, but never sends forth spreading branches. The cone 
resembles that of the Cedar, and is preceded by a catkin of a bright yellow colour ; so 
that the tree, when in full blossom, appears covered with a rich mantle of gold, lliese 
cathins are loaded with a golden dust, which the wind shakes from the branches in such 
quantities that the ground, for a considerable distance about the tree, becomes as it were 
sheeted with gold. So durable is its timber, that some used in the building of one of the 
wooden bridges over the Jailum was found little decayed after exposure to the weather 
for above 400 years. — Thornton' t Gazetteer of India, 

OxALis Boweiana. — Early the last spring I had two dozen plants of Oxalit Boto- 
eiana^ and wanting something pretty to fill up a flower-bed in a warm situation in the 
flower garden, I resolved to make a trial with them. I turned them out as entire as 
possible the flrst week in May. They have flourished amazingly, and bloomed in vast 
profusion till November. The lovely rose-coloured blossoms producing a fine effect. — 
Louisa. ^ 

To TAKE Impeessions peom Leaves.— Take green leaves of trees and flowers, and 
lay them between the leaves of a book till they are dry. Then mix some lamp-black 
with drying oil, and make a small dabber of some cotton wrapped up in a small piece of 
leather. Lay the dried leaf flat upon a table, and dab it very gently with the mixture 
till the veins of the leaf are covered ; being careful not to dab it so hard as to force the 
colour between the veins. Moisten a piece of paper, or, what is better, lay a piece of 
paper between some sheets of moistened paper for several hours, and lay this over the 
leaf that has been blackened with the liquid, press it gently down, and then lay a heavy 
w eight upon it, and press it down very hard. By this means you obtain a very beautifid 
impression of a leaf with all its veins ; even the minutest will be represented in a more 
perfect manner than they could be drawn writh the greatest care. Impressions thus 
taken may also be coloured in the same manner as prints. 

To Destroy Rats oe Mice. — “I was advised,” says a correspondent, “to cut 
cork into thin slices, and then fry them in fat, butter, or meat gravy ; the animals are 
very fond of them, and eat them greedily ; placing the pieces for a repast, the pests in 
a garden soon disappear. Of course, the prepared pieces must be secured from cats, 
dogs, etc., or they may fall a sacrifice too. I was told that to use brown paper fried in 
fat, etc., would effect the same purpose as cork. I have not had occasion to try it since 
obtaining information.” 

How TO Destroy the Red Spider. — This pest in gai’dening is assuredly not so 
commonly met with now as it was tw'enty years ago. And why ? Not beeause any 
recipe has become of general and systematic application, but that a much greater hu« 
midity of atmosphere is maintained in our hothouses than in former days. Humidity 
alone is not, however, sufficient at all times to keep the spider under ; and I beg to 
remind the readers of the Cabinet that sulphur rightly applied, in conjunction with 
atmospheric moisture, is perfectly efficient to that end. Apply it three times a year on 
an under pipe, or on the least heated portion of a flue, thick as paint, and worked up 
with soft-soap water to make it adhere for some time. Do this in February, in May, 
and again in August, and maintain a wholesome amount of atmospheric moisture, not a 
sudden steam, but a slow, yet permanent supply, and 1 will engage that the spider will 
be rendered perfectly harmless. Do not, however, apply it on any surface that is so 
warm at times as to produce inconvenience to the hand when grasping it ; this is a 
simple but safe rule. 
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ILLUSTRATION. 

AMPHICOME EMODI. Nat. Ord. Bignoniacecp, 

This very handsome flowering plant is a native of Northern India, 
discovered growing upon the mountains of Emodi, near Srinaghur, 
and on the ISucn range of hills. Seeds of it were sent in 1852, by 
Major Vicary, to the Eoyal Gardens at Kew, where, in a cool frame, 
plants bloomed last October. It is an herbaceous perennial plant, 
the stems dying down every year. It grows from one to one and a 
half foot high, branching, growing very freely, and blooming pro- 
fusely. 

No doubt, this species will flourish in the open ground^ in the 
warmer parts of our own country, and will be one of the neatest and 
handsomest ornaments of its size that the flower garden contains. It 
is increased by division, as well as by seed, and highly merits a place 
in every flower garden, cool frame, or greenhouse. 


THE PRESENT TASTE AND STYLE OF ORNAMENTAL 
OAUDENINO. 

BY A BRITISH PRACTICAL LANDSCAPE HARDENER. 

As gardening was one of the first, so is it one of the most delightful 
occupations of man; it contributes to his necessities as well as to 
his comfort and pleasure. The cultivation of salutary herbs, and 
grain, and food for diet, was necessary to his existence ; and that of 
flowers for their scent and beauty, and of trees for shade and shelter, 
was an equally necessary accompaniment. Hence the calling became 
divided into distinct branches, namely, kitchen, fruit, flower, and 
ornamental gardening. The two first, though of most real utility, 
are considered subordinate to the two last, more especially the last of 
all, which has been dignified by the title of “ landscape gardening,^'' 

M 
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The term has been borrowed from that given to any prospect of a 
country, but particularly from those works of art depicting wild or 
ornamental scenery, called landscape paintings, representing any 
space or region of a country, with its various objects. 

The first ornamental gardens of which we have any good account 
were regular enclosures, with everything they contained arranged 
most symmetrically, justifying tth ofteii^quoied sarcastic couplet of 
our poet Pope : — 

** Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brother. 

And one-half the lawn but just reflects the other.” 

This rectilinear and rectangular style of gardening was, however, 
quite natural to man in the earlier ages of the w orld ; he saw Nature 
in all her wildest forms around him, and, as lord of the creation, ho 
felt a kind of instinctive desire to bring her under his control ; he 
wished a contrast and a disposition of his trees, and boundaries that 
w'ould mark or secure his possessions, and at the same time ( xhibit 
his skill as W'ell as his sovereignty. Art was then his idol, not 
Nature ; and everything he did was to show how much the latter w^as 
under his dominion. 

This artificial style of gardening continued to ])revai] in every 
civilized country, from the earliest times till after the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. Before this epoch, Lc Notre, a Prench 
garden architect and ornamental gardener, was extensively employed 
in almost every natioji in Europe; and some portions of his designs 
are still to be seen in Prance, and many imitations of them every- 
where, as well in this country as on the Continent. 

While Le Notre and his contemporaries were driving every 
trace of Nature from their garden scenes, the painter w as at the 
same time enthusiastically engaged in stiuhing her in her wildest 
forms, and copying every incident in real scenery which would 
improve liis studies or enrich his pictures. 

Before the period to which wx? are alluding, majiy emiueiit painters 
had immortalized their fame by the beautiful landscapes which they 
had painted. Among the celebrated paintings, it is remarkable tliat 
very few trim garden scenes were represejjted, especially as the 
artists, both gardeners and painters, were probably admirers of each 
other. This, how ever, is only an instance of how^ much the human 
mind is liable to be enchained by custom or reigning fashion. The 
idea had not yet been entertained perhaps, that the principles of 
ornamental gardening and landscape painting are the same , for, in 
practice at that time, the artists took directly contrary routes : the 
painter studied natui’e only, wdiile the gardener busied himself in 
cutting and slashing vegetation into all the most fantastic regular 
figures his ingenuity could invent. Geometry, with its lines and 
rules, w as lus text-book ; without this he could not trace a line, or 
prune* a tree, or trim a hedge. On the other hand, Nature, in all her 
varied forms, and habits, and hues, was seized and imitated by the 
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paintei?, tracing her on the mountain steep or in the secluded dell, 
by the sparkling river side or on the hanks of the placid lake. 

Thus, at one time, were painters and gardeners employed, both 
occupied in arranging the same objects ; the one forming real, the 
other pictorial scenery, but with very diferent views ; the first was 
enamoured of “neglect and accident the other seriously annoyed 
if a single leaf projected from the smooth surface the shears had 
made. 

The love of gardening and of fine pictures, however, kept pace with 
each other, and were often united in the same cultivated mind ; in- 
deed, we seldom meet a virtuoso who is not equally enamoured of all 
the fine arts. Both gardeners and painters were employed in the 
embellishment of regal, noble, ecclesiastical, and manorial residences. 
While the exterior was graced and adorned by the former, the in- 
terior was decorated and enriched by the latter. The painter’s land- 
scape at last “ bore away the bell the admirable scenes presented 
on canvas were extolled by every unsophisticated eye, and merely be- 
cause they were more true to nature ; and when compared with the 
most laboured garden dispositions, the latter sank in public estima- 
tion, and was soon followed by the cry — Wht/ is not evert/ gardener a 
fainter ? 

This impression was so strong after the new light broke in upon 
the minds of the cognoscenti^ that Kent, a painter by profession, w as 
actually induced to become a landscape gardener. His new task w^as 
not a pleasant one ; he aimed at producing immediate effect, as he 
used to do in his studio ; but this was impracticable, as he found he 
must wait many years before he could possibly see the full effects of 
his disj)ositions of trees, shrubs, etc. 

The first attempt by Kent was certainly a failure, because, in strain- 
ing to do on the naked lawn what is so easily done on canvas, he 
made himself ridiculous, by planting dead trees, and several other 
freaks, w’^hich, however objectionable as the eftects of time or accident 
in real scenery, become quite ludicrous if imitated by art and labour. 

But as many places at that period were capable of great improve- 
ment by merely clearing aw^ay redundant grow ths, the painter’s ideas 
were in such cases highly valuable, and their assistance was duly ac- 
knowledged ; and consequently improvement by abstraction, or simple 
clearing away, became the rage. Hence a reformation (by far too 
radical, however) took place. Every connoisseur wondered how the 
contracted ideas of the gardener could have been so long tolerated ; 
a kind of remorse was felt that the visual enjoyment of real pictures 
should have been so long withheld; a sw^eeping sentence of condemna- 
tion was instantly pronounced by the arbiters of fine taste, and open 
w^ar was declared against every rigiit line and right angle, and against 
every perpendicular form of Hutch or Italian gardening. 

Soon were the venerable avenues uprooted — the airy terrace and 
the verdant slope levelled with the general surface of the ground ; 
every nicely clipped hedge or arcade, pyramid or globe, were quickly 
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banished &om the and gardens; right lines, whether of roads, 
or walks, or fences, were diverted into regularly flowing sweeps ; tht 
mansion which had been for years partially shaded and veiled by trees, 
was set out and exposed on a smooth and closely shaven lawn : hedge- 
row trees were exchanged for insulated clumps dotted over hill and 
dale ; and straight and visible fences gave way to crooked and in- 
visible ha ha's ! 

Thus the regularity of the old style was excluded, to admit the ir- 
regularity of the new ; a change too recklessly made, and which has 
proved, in many instances, only a change from one kind of sameness 
to another fully as tedious and uninteresting. 

Nor was the new style an imitation of w hat it w as presumed to be 
founded on — namely, the painter’s ideas of the most beautiful or most 
picturesque combinations of land, wood, and w^ater. The opinion of 
the first reformers appeared to be, that to depart as much as possible 
from the old style, by introducing irregularity, was all that was wanted 
to give the new’ scenery a truly natural character. 

The new style received the title of ‘‘English gardening;” and cer- 
tainly there were some very perfect things of the kind executed in 
difiereut parts of the kingdom, not, how’ever, by clearing all the old 
features away, but by a judicious re8ervi\tion of part of them, and not 
by an implicit adoption of every suggestion of the reformers, but by 
a tasteful rejection of many of their dogmas. 

It is perfectly true that, tliough the guiding princijdos of compo- 
sition of both the painter and tlie landscaf e gardener are the same, 
there must necessarily bo a great difference in the execution ; the 
one endeavours to gratify the present, tlie other future generations. 
The painter can brighten his lights, deepen his shadows, give ])ljiy to 
his outlines, and mellow’ his tints at pleasure, so as to preserve a w ell- 
balanced display of light and shade; all liis objects, whether on the 
foreground, in tl}e middle distance, or in the ofi’-.seape, lie can dispose 
as seems to him best. I'he height and distance and form of the 
mountains, the character and extent of water, the very forms of the 
clouds and tints of the sky are all as his tancy or taste suggests. 
And neither is the painter contlned to the real character of the trees, 
and shrubs, and herbs which he introduces into his picture ; a burdock, 
or oth(T monstrous weed on his foreground, answers his purpose as 
well as the finest plant in cultivation. Such w^orthlcss plants in a 
painting give no oflenceto the beholder in any w ay ; and, moreover, 
the rudest, wildest scene may be preferred for tlie canvas, but wdiich 
is seldom or never required to be, nor indeed ever should be, formed 
by the gardener, because the most trifling mark of art about such a 
w’ork robs it of every charm which it would otherwise possess. 

The landscape gardener arranges all the ornamental planting of the 
park, and particularly near the house. Here comfort, convenience, 
cleanliness, and every other sign of high keejiing and art must prevail ; 
here all the taste and skill of the gardener should be displayed ; here 
bis ideas are peculiarly applicable ; and when those foreground dis- 
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positions are fixed, he has to design and connect the scenery of the 
park therewith, and that of the surrounding country with both. 

In the execution of all this the most refined taste, united with a 
large share of practical, botanical, and arboricultural knowledge, is 
absolutely necessary ; and in this it is said the professional ideas of 
the painter would be available. Let us suppose, then, that a Claude 
Lorraine were engaged with the gardener in laying out an English gar- 
den ; the trim neatness, smoothness, and regular edges of the walks 
and borders of the latter would offend the eye of the former, who 
would rather see roughness, intricacy, and indistin ct ness prevail. This, 
however, would not be suffered near the abode of lelnement and afflu- 
ence ; but the painter would advise the gardener to conceal his hard 
lines ; to break the uniformity of the clumps ; to give variety to the 
masses of planting, by associations of trees and shrubs of different 
tints and character ; to place on the foreground the strongest growing 
herbs, the coarsest featured shrubs, and the quickest growing trees to 
flank the vistas which he would wish to have extended across the 
park, or which would let in distant objects of interest in the country 
beyond. The painter would also advise but few single trees to be 
planted, without having a few shrub-like growths near their base ; and 
also that all clumps and groups should be of one kind of tree, irregu- 
lar in outline, and intermixed with under-growths, to creep out on the 
turf around them. 

If water entered into the composition, the painter would advise it 
to be disposed in its natural place — the lowest ground ; and whether 
a lake or river, he would have it as unlike a canal as possible. The 
natural abruptness of the banks he would preserve, as well as all their 
sinuosities and overhanging trees and bushes. !N^or would he be 
anxious to expose too much of the water in one place, unless it would 
appciar as a reach, either advancing towards or receding from the eye, 
for the sake of the reflections from the ripple on its surface. If a 
lake, he vrould choose to have it of a very irregular shape, and as much 
diversified by trees and islands as its size would allow, carefully 
masking its extremities, if such were too visible. 

If buildings of any description, either for use or ornament, were in 
the landscape, the painter w'ould advise them to be partly concealed, 
and only allowing the most ornamental or characteristic angle to jut 
out from among trees. If the park was of a finely undulating surface, 
consisted of smoothly rounded knolls, with wduding dips between, the 
painter would adapt the forms of his groups and thickets, and the 
characters of the trees to correspond. On the other hand, if the 
environs presented strong natural features, as cliffs and rugged de- 
clivities, deep ravines forming the beds of mountain streams, etc., he 
would add such accompaniments of vegetation, alpine and aquatic 
trees, etc., as w ould harmonise with the general aspect of the place, 
BO as to produce (w^hatever may be the character of the district) a 
well-connected and harmonious whole. 

NoW' if all this would be advised by a painter, or an amateur having 
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a “ painter’s eye,” it differs not a jot from what would be done by 
every landscape gardener who knows his business, or who deserves 
the name. Hiding the hard lines in the dressed ground, and employ- 
ing more under-grouvi^hs among the trees in the park, are the only 
additional amendments in the common practice which the painter 
could recommend in laying out a park in the English style. He 
would also object to any great extent of lawn being seen from any 
principal station, because nothing is so horrifying to a painter as great 
blotches of any one colour on the canvas, without chequering of sha*- 
dows, of flocks or herds, or of other objects admitting variety of tints ; 
and therefore a park laid out by a painter would be rather a series of 
diverging glades, than a park dignified by the grandeur of its vast 
masses of wood and its expansive extent of verdant turf. 

That many of our parks, laid out in the style last alluded to, are 
lifeless and uninteresting, must be acknowledged. In passing through 
them, tliougli they may have an air of grandeur suitable enough for 
a regal or ducal palace, yet no part of sucli scenery would be admired 
by the painter, because Avholly unfit for the canvas. Hence it may be 
inferred that an English landscape gardener’s park may be very suit- 
able for a residence, and yet by no means equal to the heau ideal of a 
connoisseur, who may be blessed or plagued by possessing a painter’s 
eye. Still it is very possible to bring the extremes nearer together; 
to diversify and enrich the naked tameness of the “capability” style; 
and to soften the asperities, and qualify the exuberance of imagina- 
tion observable in some of the most celebrated paintings. I intend 
to continue the subject in future numbers of this Magazine. 


DESCBIPTIYE EEMAEKS, ETC., OF ANCIENT WEITEES 
ON FLOWEES. 

BY A VETEBAN GABDESTEB. 

Though an elderly [)ersoii, I have no prejudices against modem im- 
provements, but, on the contrary, rejoice to hear of every new disco- 
very in any art or science, yet may 1 not be permitted to retain some 
respect for antiquity, while Virgil’s Georgies are still allowed to give 
useful hints upon farming and on the managejnent of bees ? for na- 
ture is the same in every age, and the wisest of men has said, “ that 
there is nothing new under the sun.” We should not therefore con- 
clude that this generation alone has cultivated flowers successfully, 
nor implicitly believe, with the writer of an article in a late number, 
that there w'ere not many handsome double Pinks before the year 
1772, as I find described in Parkinson’s work, published before 1656, 
several beautiful Carnations which we have lost ; and he says of Pinks, 
both double and single, '“the number was so great, that to give de- 
scriptions of them all were endlesse.” When a child, I often gazed 
with admiration on the flower pieces painted some centuries ago. 
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whore magnificent Carnations were often the most conspicuous objects; 
and, though innumerable plants of every kind have been introduced 
into Great Britain lately, or increased by hybridizing, it must be ad- 
mitted that most of our sweetest flowers were cultivated by our an- 
cestors, and that much information concerning them may be gathered 
from old authors. Trom my childhood the Carnation has been my 
favourite flower, and since the first number of your interesting Maga- 
zine I have watched for every article respecting it ; but I found there 
nearly the same treatment recommended — mixed composts and fi'ames 
for protecting the plants during winter ; but all cultivators of Carna- 
tions have not frames for every plant of Geranium, Auricula, or 
Carnation they wish to sheltoT', nor have they time or patience to 
wait till the wire- worm has been banished from their newly mixed 
composts. The most enthusiastic lovers of gardening are not always 
the most wealthy ; to such alone my hints may be useful. I have 
often witnessed, in spring, the death of many a valuable plant of Car- 
nation which had appeared in vigorous health in autumn, till 1 sus- 
pected, from observing the flourishing appearance of plants of the 
same kind, growing in the common borders of my kitchen garden, that 
mixed composts were to be dreaded. 

I found from experience, that the common soil of my garden, where 
cabbages had been planted the year before, mixed with sand, was the 
only safe soil of which I could make beds for my Carnations ; 1 had 
too many to keep in Irames. I leanicd from Parkinson, that what I 
was chiefly to guard against were “the bitter, sharp winds in March 
and I learned also from him that I ought to protect my plants with 
basket-work, or anything else ingenuity suggested, without covering 
them. A very old experienced gardener taught me not to remove the 
stakes to which they had been tied during the summer, and not to 
throw away nor transplant my old plants, otherwise I might gather 
no seed the following year ; as layers of a year old seldom perfected 
th(‘ir seed. Prom Parkinson I had learned that “ the best, fairest, 
and most double flowers” came from those flowers which were “best, 
fairest, and most double,” and yet it is often said that it has only 
lately been discovered that seed can be obtained from some of the 
finest Carnations. In light, dry soil, indeed, in a situation whore the 
sun has great power, the pods seldom swell ; but in a soil like that of 
my garden, rather retentive of moisture, and not too much exposed 
to the mid-day sun, many of the pods of my Carnations swell every 
year, and by taking off' the entire stalks and placing them inverted in 
a thin paper bag, in a sunny window, without examining them too 
closely, 1 have the pleasure in the following spring of shaking out of 
the withered pods innumerable seeds, the stalks of the plants having 
afforded the pods nourishment till the seeds had ripened ; and I can 
show every summer such a collection of beautiful Carnations as might 
satisfy any person not ambitious of gaming the first prize at a flower 
show, though I suspect that I might sometimes have gained it. I 
always surround my plants with dry turf-mould in winter, which effec- 
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tually preserves them from frost ; if possible, snow should not be left 
on their leaves for the sun to melt. 

I was much amused one severe winter day at seeing my very old 
infirm gardener, followed by two boys with little sticks in their hands, 
beating off the snow from a variety of valuable evergreens with which 
my house was surrounded. His occupation appeared to me very 
childish, but the following spring, when my neighbours had lost in- 
numerable evergreens, scarce a withered bough, it was observed, was 
to be seen on mine ; and as I felt then a great respect for age and 
experience, I hope that you ivill not despise these hints from — A 
Veteran Gardener, 


DESIGN FOR A FLOWER GARDEN, BY T. RUTGER, ESQ. 








The flower garden herewith delineated is supposed to be enclosed 
within a shrubbery, with three entrances, and an alcove at the further 
end. The clump in the centre may be changed to a pond and fountain, 
if a due supply of water be available. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON A BED OP CARNATION POPPIES. 

BT A TOITBIST. 

Last summer I was on a tour through Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, 
and in the neighbourhood of Louth I was much pleased with a bed 
of beautiful Carnation Poppies. The bed was on a lawn, round, and 
about twelve feet across. It was raised to the centre; and the culture 
of the plants was so managed, that near the side they were in pro- 
fuse bloom, and only about a foot high. On inquiry, I found it was 
effected by the following treatment: — The bed was enriched with 
vegetable mould at the centre, and gradually allowed to be less en- 
riched to the side, a foot of which at that place was a very poor gravelly 
soil. The bed being six inches lower at the side than the grass, the 
flowers were about six inches above ; and the growth being regulated 
as above described, the flowers formed a cone of most striking beauty. 
The admirable silky delicacy of the petals, their beautiful and varied 
colours, of scarlet, rose, pink, white, lilac, purple, striped, mulberry, 
and black, and consisted of double as w^ell as single flowers, produced 
a most enchanting effect. So highly did the object gratify me, that 
I presumed to apply for a portion cf the seed, though an entire 
stranger at the place ; a promise of which 1 had given me, and "which 
now has been realized. When I have had an opportunity of growing 
them, 1 shall be glad to send some (as they produce seed in such 
quantities) to the Editor of the Cabinet^ for those readers of the 
W'ork who may desire to have a portion. The saaie kind of poppy 
can be had of the general seedsmen in London and country, but not 
perhaps in such a beautiful variety. Those I saw' blooming had been 
raised from selections made during several years ; and far exceeded 
all I ever saw before. It is certainly w orth wLile to procure some of 
the seeds, being so very cheap, and adopt the plan 1 describe, I have 
pleasure in strongly recommending it to the readers of the Ca- 
binet. The situation selected w^as a sheltered one from mid-day 
sun and west w'inds, which afforded a protection to the delicate petals, 
that are somewhat liable to injury by their strong operations upon 
them. 


CULTURE OF PELARGONIUMS FOR EXHIBITION. 

BY A SUOCESSrUL EXHIBITOE AT THE LONDON SHOWS EOE TEN 
SUCCESSIVE YEAE8. 

Noticino several queries and remarks in the Floricultwral Cabinet^ 
on my plants shown at the exliibitions in the gardens of the Hor- 
ticultural Society, and the Royal Botanic, Regent’s Park, and of the 
mode of treatment pursued in tlie culture of this most deservedly 
admired flower, I most cheerfully forward for insertion the following 
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brief detail of my practice, which has been every year so pre-eminently 
successful. 

My usual mode of culture is to put olf the cuttings in June, 
and as soon as they have struck root to pot them singly, each into a 
sixty-sized pot. Having done this, I have them put in a shady situa- 
tion, where they remain for three weeks, at which time I stop them 
and have them removed to a warmer and full exposed situation, as 
by that time they will bear it without injury, and it conduces to a 
better and quicker re-establishment. 

In September I repot them into forty-eight-sized pots, and in 
March into twenty-fours or sixteens, according to the size of the 
plants. In these pots I let them remain for blooming. The plants have 
usually done blooming by August ; I then cut them down, and repot 
as described in the previous routine of treatment. 

Where a superabundance of lateral shoots are produced, they are 
thinned, so as to leave only a requisite proportion, 


CULTIVATION OF THE CALLA .ETIIIOPICA. 

BY AN OLD GARDENER. 

Perhaps tlic following hints on the culture of tlie Calla . 

may be interesting and useful to the admirers of that much-admired 

but, I am sorry to say, neglected flower. 

It is generally known that the Calla (liichardi) ^thiopica thrives 
best when treated as an aquatic, and that, when planted on the 
margins of ponds or other ornamental pieces of water, it is hardy 
enough to endure the severity of our winters. Though it will not 
bloom so finely or flourish with the luxuriance, when treated in this 
manner, as with the ordinary culture, however, the noble appearance 
of the plant, mingled with the Nymphcaa^ Nuphar, etc., is peculiarly 
striking and beautiful. 

But as every flower garden has not the appendage of a piece of 
water, persons are induced to cultivate this beautiful flow(jr in pans, 
troughs, etc., with the plants growing in pots plunged or placed in 
water. This mode of treatment shows too much art, and often has a 
very slovenly appearance. To obviate tliis, I adopt the following 
plan : — Having a large stock of fine? plants, 1 removed the earth from 
a large oval-formed clump, to the depth of eighteen inches below the 
surface. I then had a water-tight vessel made of the same size and 
depth as the bed. I gave this vessel a good coat of pitch, to prevent 
its rotting. In the bottom of it I placed about six or eight inches of 
fine gravel ; this is placed principally in the middle, and brought 
down to nothing at the sides. Its object is to raise the plants high 
in tile centre, should they cliance to be of the same height. Having 
placed the pots (which should be of one size) in a regular manner, 
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the tallest, of course, in the centre, I fill the vessel with water. Around 
the edge of the vessel I drive round-headed nails, about three or four 
inches asunder. Prom these nails I then stretch some fine pliable 
wire, lengthways, other pieces are stretched crossways ; so that the 
whole resembles a net. With the plants growing through the 
meshes, on this wire I place a quantity of clean fresh moss, working 
it tight into the meshes of the wire, and close to the stems of the 
plants, keeping it pretty high in the centre, to preserve the convexity 
of the bed. By this treatment all clumsiness is avoided, and the 
vessel, water, and pots are totally concealed. The moss, lying so 
near the water, is, with an occasional sprinkling on the surface, kept 
always fresh and green ; whilst its porosity admitting air and heat, 
the temperature of the water is considerably heightened. Nothing 
more noble than a mass of plants thus treated can be w^ell imagined ; 
the vivid green of the broad, ample, leathery-looking leaves, contrasted 
with the large, showy, white flowers, forms at once an object both 
beautiful, imposing, and maguificent. 

To prevent the unseemly appearance of the pit, after the plants 
are taken to their winter quarters, I place a quantity of evergreen 
flowering shrubs, in tubs or large pots, in their place for the winter, 
filling the interstices with moss, in a neat manner. 


SUCCESSFUL TEEATMENT OF THE HEARTSEASE. 

BY PEETSEE. 

Not having seen any article on the treatment of these universally 
admired flowers in tlie Cabinet, since 1 became a subscriber to it, I 
beg to forward the following remarks for an early insertion therein. 

Preparation of the Soil for Planting . — In the prope rties of the 
Heartsease a most extraordinary improvement has been effected during 
the last few years, and is still proceeding with such rapidity that vast 
numbers are annually discarded, and their places supplied with new 
and improved varieties ; indeed, there is scarcely a show -flower now 
cultivated in first-rate collections which has not been produced from 
seed during the last three years. In connection, however, with these 
facts is another, with which every cultivator of the Heartsease should 
be acquainted ; viz., that in proportioji to the rapidity with which tlie 
improvement has been effected, is the tendency to degenerate. This 
fact has so frequently presented itself to my observation, that I can- 
not doubt its correctness, and, for the purpose of rendering it evident 
to all concerned in the matter, 1 shall say a very few words on what 
are termed ‘‘ florists’ flowers ” in general, dividing them into two 
classes ; placing in the first class those flowers whicli have been 
brought to their present state of perfection rapidly, and in the 
second class, those which have been improved slowly, and by almost 
imperceptible degrees. In the first class, then, we shall find the 
Dahlia and the Heartsease, both of which, it is well known, exhibit 
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considerable tendency to degenerate. In the second class we find the 
Pink, Carnation, Tulip, Eose, etc., which show no such tendency, or, if 
at all, in a very trifling degree. Without, therefore, extending these 
observations further, we may fairly consider the above fact as esta- 
blished. But it may be asked, what is this to do with the subject of 
this article, viz., “the preparation of the soil for planting?*’ It has 
much to do with it ; for it must be observed that, of all the above- 
named flowers, the Heartsease, w^hich has been improved the most 
rapidly, flourishes the least, or shows the greatest tendency to 
degenerate w'hen planted in the common unprepared soil of the general 
flower-border. It is therefore evident that, as a stimulating system 
of cultivation has produced the present splendid varieties of the 
Heartsease, and as, without that stimulation, they evince a consider- 
able disposition to go back, the natural iniereuce is, that it is only by 
continually enriching the soil that they can be produced in the 
desired state of perfection. This is indeed the “ secret,” and in this 
consists the “ art and mystery ” of Pansy culture. Having therefore 
considered these points, we shall be enabled to judge, “ with under- 
standing,” on the immediate subject of this paper, and on which the 
following remarks, founded on ex])erience, are oliered. 

Having fixed upon a suitable situation (which, if possible, should 
be open to the sun until the middle of the day only), mark out a bed 
three or four feet 'wide, allowing one foot to each row of plants. 
Throw out the soil to the depth of eight iiiche^s ; and, after having 
well loosened the bottom, put in a layer, at least two inches thick of 
fresh,* strong, stable manure, as free from straw as possible ; and, before 
replacing the soil taken out, mix with it a portion of horn-dust and 
shavings (one-half of each), in the proportion of at least a quarter of 
a peck to every moderate-sized barrowful of mould, 's^^hich, if very 
adhesive, should be lightened by the addition of a little white river 
or sharp pit sand — red sand generally contains oxide of iron, which 
is injurious to vegetation. Having well pulverized the soil thus pre- 
pared, fill up the bed to tlie height of six inches above the manure, 
slightly covering the whole with fine rich mould, taking care that the 
bed so filled up shall be at least three inches above the paths. Hake 
the surface smooth and even, and prepare for planting. Where a 
choice of plants can be had, preference should be given to well- 
rooted cuttings, choosing those with thin, smooth, solid, green or 
light-coloured stems, as those with thick, yellow, ribbed stems are 
much less likely to endure through the winter, or to grow freely in 
the spring. If the bed is three feet wide, plant one row down the 

• Jiy fresh manure is meant such as has not lain sufficiently long together to have 
undergone f(;rmentation, by which process a eonsideraljlc quantity of carbonic acid gas 
(which enters largely into the composition of plants) is disengaged and driven off, and 
the quality of the manure thereby deteriorated. I'he application of horn-dust to the 
soil is beneficial, not only on account of its strong stimulating qualities, but also from 
its particles undergoing considerable expansion during decomposition, by which the 
soil is kept light and airy, forming a kind of drainage during the wet season, and faci- 
litating the extension of the young roots. 
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centre, ten inches apart, and another row on each side, six inches 
from the edge. The roots should not be more than three inches deep 
in the ground ; if the plants are too long to admit of this, place them 
aslant, so that the roots may be at the required depth. 

If the bed be much exposed to the north or north-east, I would 
advise that a moderate-sized garden-pot be turned over each plant 
during severe weather, frequently uncovering them during the day. 
I have found this plan of essential service, especially when the cold 
easterly winds prevail in the early part of the spring, or during the 
heavy rains which frequently fall towards the end of February. The 
pots should never Tie removed, after a frosty night, while the sun 
shines. Many thousands of valuable Heartsease, "which stood un- 
insured througli the winter, were lost in March last, in consequence 
ot the frosty nights being succeeded by hot sunny days. If the 
plants had been shaded from the sun, they would have been saved. 

Cuttings of clioice kinds may yet be taken, and planted an inch 
and a half apart, in pots or boxes filled with equal parts of light 
garden mould and sharp sand, and placed in a cold frame ; the plants 
will be ready for succession-beds next spring. 


THE EFFECTS OF SITUATION AND EXPOS UEE ON 
DIFFEEENT KINDS OF PLANTS, DUET NCI 
SEVEKE WINimS. 

BY X COUNTRY CLERGYMAN. 

As by far the greater number of plants cultivated in this country 
are exotics, we find they are variously affected bv the cliangeable 
weather of our climate, as well as by the attending circumstances 
of the situation they are destined to occupy. Our knowledge, 
acquired by experience, of the constitution of foreign plants has 
supplied us with rules for our guidance iii the distribution of tliem. 
If we happen to be acquainted with the native habitat of a plant, 
we can judge pretty accurately what place it is most likely to 
thrive in with us. Tropical plants, for instance, we ])lace in the 
stove or conservatory ; Australian, South African, Cliinese, and 
South European, in the greenhouse ; and those from the northern 
parts of Asia, Europe, and America, anywhere in the open air 
wluire we may have occasion for them, or which we may think 
best adapted for them. 4^his is a very natural ^^'ay of proceeding, 
but w^e are not always right in its application. Some tropical plants 
are killed by placing and keeping them in the stove ; because it is not 
so much the latitude whence they have been brought, as it is 
the elevation of their habitat above the level of the sea which 
determines their hardiness. Many plants are debilitated by con- 
finement in the greenhouse, and very many extra-tropical * plants 
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are lost from being placed in what is Considered the warmest or most 
iheltei*ed situation. 

These errors are occasioned either by a want of experience 
respecting the constitution of the plant, or from inattention to 
the extreme change of temperature to which it is exposed in its 
new place, or from ignorance that situation and exposure change 
the constitution of plants to Such a degree that, while one is per- 
fectly hardy if nursed on a northern aspect, another of the same 
kind shall be so tender and vulnerable on a southern exposure, that 
it dies, or is cut down to the ground, under the slightest frost. 

Want of experience concerning the constitution of a newly im- 
ported plant may be said to be an excusable want of judgment; 
because we have no means of knowing without experience, there 
being no general rule to guide. If, indeed, we are told that it is an 
annual from a warm country, we may safely conclude that it wdll 
succeed in this climate during summer, as many tropical annuals 
do. Or, if it be a perennial herb from the same country, we may 
find it answer with us if it be only protected from frost. But if 
tropical shrubs or trees are brought to us, we cannot, from any 
external mark, judge whether they are liable to be killed by frost or 
not. If they shed their leaves in wintier, it is only a sign that they 
are winter-resting plants, not that they are hardy ; because there are 
several tropical plants which are deciduous, as, for instance, the silk 
cotton tree {Bomhaoc ceiha) ; and many evergreens arc as Lardy as 
those that shed their leaves. 

We often fail in ])reserving tender plants, from inattention to local 
circumstances. We are liable to mistake shelter for warmth. 
Frost and the north and east winds are most dreaded in this country. 
A southern exposure, whether for the abode of animals, or a station 
for vegetables, is always considered the most eligible, merely 
perhaps because it is tlie most agreeable to our own perceptions. 
But in respect of vegetables we often (‘rr in this matter, both in 
choosing sheltered situations and southern exposures. 

Cold (or rather cold air) is always most intense in humid situa- 
tions, because there is the most copious evaporation. 8uch si- 
tuations, in this country, are cither on the tops of clayey hills, or in 
the lowest valleys, where tiiere is either a lake, river, or brook. 
These low grounds are nearer the main springs, and ofteji abound 
with them, whence exhalations are ever rising, though imperceptible; 
of course, such a valley must always be more cliilly, and more 
subject to keen frost than any drier or more elevated situations. 
ISuch glens, provided they are open to the south, are chosen as the 
most suitable for tender exotics, merely because they are more 
sheltered from the northern blast. In tlie summer indeed, such a 
locality is most favourable to the quick and strong growth of every 
plant. The air, being generally calm and moist, conduces to vigorous 
expansion ; and the very coolness of a summer’s day or night, as 
felt in such places, is most propitious to luxuriant vegetation. 
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These circumstances, however, instead of being beneficial to tender 
exotics, have a directly contrary effect ; the summer excitement 
only renders them less able to bear the frosts, which fall upon them 
with redoubled intensity in winter. And instead of the slow 
and sturdy growth which would have happened to a plant on a 
diy and breezy hill, or on a northern aspect, we have an enfeebled 
nursling, unfit to bear the rigours of our climate, from sheer mis- 
management. 

Many proofs of the truth of these statements may be adduced, 
but we presume they are unnecessary, as the facts must have been 
repeatedly observed by our readers in general. The fact, however, 
is most important, not altogether for the sake of naturalizing exotic 
plants, but for fixing the sites for gardens and orchards, which, if 
misplaced at first, give cause ever after for regret. 

Not only do the exhalations from a moist valley generate cold, 
but the cold air which descends upon the hills after sunset is said 
to ‘‘slide down** and settle in the lowest place. 8o firmly is 
this believed, and acted on by a vvell-knowii horticultural philo- 
sopher, John Williams, Esq., of Pitmaston, near Worcester, that 
in all cases where a garden is made on ground sloping to the 
south, that gentleman invariably advises the lowest boundary to 
be a hedge ; or if a wall, it be raised on grated arches high 
enough to allow the escape of the cold fleece of air accumulated 
within the garden. On the same principle, whatever may be 
the aspect, the upper boundary wall should be high and close, 
to intercept the descending current and divert it round the ends. 

Erom these circunistances, then, it is fair to conclude that low 
situations should never be chosen for garden sites, or as the best 
places for tender exotics. 

There is another circ urn stance, not yet adverted to, which operates 
injuriously on tender plants in sunny and sheltered valleys. There, 
they are sooner affected by the returnifig warmth and solar beams 
of spring, and hurried into a premature growth long before frosts 
are over, or the summer temperature confirmed. They are awake 
and putting forth their tender leaves and shoots before the ex- 
posed residents of the liill are in the least acted on. The first 
have their sap liquefied and in motion ; that of the second is 
clammy aud at rest ; the first suffer, because they have to sustain 
four degrees of frost perhaps, when least prepared for it, while the 
second have only to bear two de'grees, and arc otherwise fortified 
against it. 

The native plants of the frosty regions of Siberia suffer greatly 
from late frosts w'hen introduced into British gardens, not from 
the severity of our seasons compared with that of their own, but 
entirely from the changeableness of the former. In Siberia the 
winter' sets in at once, aud the surface of the ground is soon 
covc^red with snow ; every vegetable becomes instantly torpid, and 
in this state remains in perfect safety till the return of spring, or 
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rather summer, as there is scarcely any spring season in that 
northern clime, — no intermission of mildness to excite, and frosts 
to destroy the tender plants, as is so often experienced in this 
country. 

The changeableness of our spring weather is, in fact, the greatest 
bar to our possessing very many plants, which, to have at all, must 
be guarded in some kind of building erected for the purpose. Our 
want of success in attempting to naturalize some exotic shrubs and 
trees, however, may have happened not so much from the consti- 
tutional delicacy of the plants themselves, as to the injudicious 
manner perhaps in which the trial has been made. Exposed situa- 
tions on the north side of a hill, and on poor and dry, rather than 
on rich and moist soil, is certainly the most eligible station for 
making a trial of the constitution of a foreign plant. Here it would 
not be excited into too early growth by the early sun of the day 
or of the season, nor would the aspect induce precocious growth. 
Its growth w ould be slower, but its shoots w ould be firmer in texture, 
and consequently better able to resist the destructive effects of 
frozen sap. 

I cannot conclude these observations without first alluding to the 
ideas entertained about the acclimatation of exotic plants. The 
notion is founded on the supposition that, as animals have a tendency 
to accommodate themselves to foreign climates, or to the changes of 
temperature of their own native place, so plants may in like manner 
be susceptible of physical changes which w’ould enable them to bear 
great diversity of climatal temperature ; but from all experience on 
this point it appears, from many tropical annuals long cultivated in 
Britain, that they have not perceptibly advanced in hardihood since 
the first day of their introduction. Such are tlie runner kidney-bean 
(which, by-the-bye, is a perennial) ; the potato and cucumber among 
culinary vegetablt*s ; the China aster and balsam among flowTrs, and 
the melon among fruits. All these have been peq^etuated by seeds 
that have been produced, ever since their first introduction into this 
country, but without gaining any additional protective habit against 
frost. We may therefore conclude that plants generally have been 
formed for the climates to which they are indigenous, and have not 
that mutability of structure or of sap which w'ould render them invul- 
nerable to frost in a colder country, or to the incessant excitement of 
a w^armer one without deterioration. 

That many plants are now seen in the open air which were for- 
merly in the greenhouse, or even in the stove, is well knowm ; but 
this has not happened in consequence of any change in the constitu- 
tion of those plants, but merely from being misplaced on their first 
introduction, for w ant of experience : — Aucuba japonica, one of our 
hardiest shrubs, was once under my care in the warmest end of a 
conservatory ! 

The effect of frost on tender vegetable bodies is mitigated by 
thawing it off with water before the sun shines upon them. This 
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seems to contradict what has been before stated, as to dryness being 
a safeguard to plants. But the cases are different ; periecfc dryness 
is a security against frost, but when plants are loaded with frozen 
dew, and this allowed to be dissolved by the sun, a much more intense 
degree of cold is generated during the solution of the icy particles by 
the sun, than if they were suddenly dissolved by water. It is this 
increased degree of cold which ruptures the deucate vessels of the 
plants, and of course destroys them. 

Sometimes we see the stem of a tender shrub, as a Heath, for 
instance, rent into many pieces, whilst the younger shoots remain^ 
unhurt. This is owing to the rigidity of the first, and the elastic 
texture of the second ; the latter yields to the distending effects of 
the concealed sap, and afterwards returns to a healthy state, but the 
unyielding character of the old wood only renders it more destrue- 
tible. The foliage of the grasses indigenous to cold countries is only 
withered by frost, but seldom destroyed, owing to the tenacity and 
elasticity of its structure. 


B/EVIEAV. 

Rustic Adornments for Homes of Taste, and Recreations for Town 
Rolk in the Study and Imitation of Nature, By Shibley Hibbebd. 

A cnABMiNO book, elegantly bound and illustrated. The subjects 
which it embraces are treated upon with much ability, not only are 
they written in a pleasing and entertaining style, but are of an ex- 
cellent practical character — in fact ^Ht is a perfect which we 

specially recommend to our readers. The contents comprise — The 
j^quarium. The Eresh-water Aquarium. The Q-arden Aquarium. 
The Wardian Case. Miscellaneous Ornaments for the Dwelling - 
room. The Aviary, or Bird-house. The Apiary, or Bee-house. The 
Bockery. The Eernery. Garden Scenery and Ornaments. The 
particulars in each department are fully and clearly described. The 
following on the Fernery is a fair specimen of this pretty and useful 
book ; — 

“ THE FERNERY. 

“ To-morrow, ere fresh morning streak the east 
With first approach of light, we must he risen, 

And at our pleasant labour to re-form 
Yon flowery arbours, yonder alleys green. 

Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown. 

That mock our scant manuring.” — Milton. 

Our first parents, if we credit Milton (as we must), were not 
wholly] indebted to the spontaneous growths of their happy garden 
for their green bowers and mossy seats, but with delicate fingers 
wove the pliant branches into arcnes of umbrage, and set alleys of 
sweet-scented herbs before their favourite retreats. Who knows but 
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wliftt a Fomsry was ono of their choice delights. Few rustic adoni* 
ments would better have become their sylvan home, where shade and 
coolness, fragrance and verdure, softened the song of love and the 
hymn of praise. 

The Fernery belongs to the truly rustic rather than the rural de- 
partment of gardening. Though t’ems are beautiful anywhere, and 
may suitably adorn the trim border, and mingle with the ornaments 
of formal design, they are more at home, more befitting among tree- 
stumps, and in boldly designed rochworJc or water scenery, where 
they appear in their proper character of wildness and simplicity. 

In forming rockwork expressly for Ferns, it is best to construct a 
square hillock of bricks and stones, the south border of which may 
be bounded by a high wall, to ensure the necessary shade. One side, 
at least, should never see the sun, one should have it winter and sum- 
mer, while the other two should only occasionally bask in its beams. 
The requisites of an open-air Fernery are ample space, variety of sun- 
shine and shadow, plenty of moisture, an atmosphere comparatively 
pure, alternations of slopes, hollows, and acclivities of surface, and 
good shelter from winds and frost. 

In town localities, it is difficult to establish Ferns in the open air, 
owing to their delicacy of constitution, and impatience of a dry or 
smoky air ; but in the suburbs of London, any of the Ferns that are 
ordinarily grown in the open air will succeed, as we know by experi- 
ence, and’ would name some very flourishing Fern Gardens at distances 
varying from two and a half to six miles from St. Paurs. 

{To he continued.') 


NOTES ON NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

78. Cattleta bicoloe. Nat. Ord. OrcMdece. — A native of Brazil, 
introduced into England by Messrs. Loddiges. The plant is of 
medium growth, and each blossom about four inches across. Petals 
and sepals broad, leathery, spreading, of a coppery brown colour 
slightly tinged with green, and the Idbellum long, narrow, of a rich 
rosy purple, paler towards the end, and there having a delicate 
yellowish white fringe. {Fig. in Bot. Mag., 4909.) 

79. Cymbidium chloeanthfm. Nat. Ord. Orchidece. — A native 
of Nepal, from whence it was obtained by Messrs. Loddiges. The 
leaves are eighteen inches long, and one and a half broad. The 
flowers are produced numerously in a long raceme, and each blossom 
is an inch and a half across ; petals and sepals narrow, of a yellow- 
green colour, spotted with blood-red at the base. Lip broader than 
the petals, of a yellowish white, spotted with blood colour at the base. 
The column is yellow, sprinkled with numerous blood-coloured dots. 
A very interesting species. {Fig. in, Bot. Mag., 4907.) 

80. Co^EEA CAEDiNALis {Scarlet Jlowered) . Nat. Ord. Diosmece. 
— It is a native of South Australia, from whence Messrs. Veitch 
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obtained it. It there forms a handsome bush of about a yard high, 
and blooms in profusion. Each leaf is about ^ inch long and a quarter 
of an inch broad. The flowers are drooping ^ tube shaped, each being an 
inch and a quarter long, of a rich scarlet colour, with a yellow tipped end. 
It is a charming species, begins to bloom in the greenhouse in March, 
and continues long to be lughly ornamental. ( JPtV. in Bot. Mag,, 4912.) 

81. Pentaptebyghitm elavtjm. Nat. Ord. Vacciniacea. 8301. 

Thihaudia Jlaoa, — It is a native of the Duphla Hills, in north-eastern 
India, where it was discovered growing upon trees (similarly to many 
of the drooping orchids), along with Bhododendron Nuttallii. Seeds 
being obtained by Mr. Nuttall, and plants raised, they have bloomed 
at Nutgrove, Eainhill. It is a ohrubhy plant, having stout woodg 
branches ; the leaves are much like those of a vigorous rough-leaved 
Siphocamphglus, Each blossom is tube shaped, an inch long; they are 
produced numerousl}”, in rather short racemes, near to the end of each 
shoot. By proper attention it will, flourish grown erect, but in its 
native character it grows as an epiphyte on trees, in shady forests. It 
flourishes in a temperate climate, as the greenhouse, etc. in 

Bot. Mag., 4910.) 

82. A’beonia umbellata. — This pretty neat-flowering plant was 
introduced a few years back, and was then generally considered a 
very delicate-growing plant. We have seen it flourish most admirably, 
and bloom very freely, trained against a brick wall having a south- 
west aspect. The plants were raised in-doors, and turned out into 
the open air border of rather strong loam, in front of the wall. Its nu- 
merous heads (Verbena-like) of rosy lilac-coloured flowers are interest- 
ing and pretty. (BVg. in M. Van Moutte^s Flor. des Serres, 1095.) 

83. Spieea Eeevesiana. Var. Jlore plena. — This very pretty 
variety was originally discovered in China, by Mr. Fortune, who 
introduced it into England, It forms a neat shrub, each leaf nearly 
two inches long, broadish lance shaped. The flowers are produced in 
handsome corymbose heads, each having about thirty pure white 
double blossoms, which are interesting, pretty, and ornamental. Each 
blossom is nearly half an inch across. The shrub is quite hardy, 
grows freely, blooms profusely, and merits a place in every shrub 
border. Plants may be procured at the principal nurseries, at a 
cheap rate. {Fig. in M. Van Houtte^s Flor. des Sevres, 1097.) 

84. NTMPHiEA BLAND A. Syii. N . Amazonum. — Seeds of this very 
pretty flowering plant were received by Mr. Moore, Curator of the 
Q-lasnevin Botanic harden, Dublin, from Jamaica, sent by Mr. W. 
T. March. It is an exotic species, of medium stature. The flowers 
are of a pretty yellow colour, each blossom being about five inches 
across, semi-double, and have a fragrance much like the Magnolia 
fuscaia. It merits a place in every aquarium for exotics. {Fig. in 
M. Van Houtte^s Flor. des Serves, 1086.) 

85. Iris sxtsiana. — The flowers of this very singular species are 
larger than those of any other Iris, each blossom being eight 
inches across lengthways, and six inches broad. The ground is 
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white, streaked, spotted, and shaded with a dark chocolate colour. It 
is a highly interesting flower. The main stem rises to about two feet 
high. It merits a place in every collection of bulbous plants. {Mg. 
in Flor, des Serres, 1038.) 

86. Cltntonia pulchella (varieties). Nat. Ord. Loleliacew . — 
Many of our readers know and have admired the beautiful low- 
growing, annual plant Clintonia pulchella. In M. Van Houtte’s 
Mor, des Serres there are figured three pretty varieties ; they are of 
similar growth, size, and habit as the above-named species, the differ- 
ence is in the flowers. Var. a: the flowers are hluef with a large 
white centre, tinged with yellow at the eye. Var. h : the flowers are 
white ^ tinged at the eye with yellow, Var. ci the flowers are of a 
violet colour, with a large white centre, tinged at the eye with 
yeUow. They are very distinct varieties, neat and pretty. The 
Clintonia pulchella differs from the C, elegans principally by the upper 
lohes of the blossom, which are divergent, and not contiguous. 

87. Metenia eeecta. Nat. Ord. Thunbergiaccea, — In our last 
year’s volume we noticed this fine flowering plant. It is a shrubby y 
bushy plaiit, having a tendency to climb. The leaves are oval, notched, 
about an inch long. The flow’ers are in form between those of a 
Thunbergia and the larger-fio\vercd Achimenes, The tube portion is 
nearly three inches long, and half an inch in diameter, white, 
tinged inside w’ith yellow. The front of the flower (limb) is five 
divided lobes, and about two inches across, of a rich violet-purple. 
It is a stove plant of much beauty, blooming profusely. It may be 
had of the principal nurserymen, at about half a guinea each. (Mg, 
in Flor, des Serres, 1093.) 

88. Canaeina campanula. Nat. Ord. Campanulacem. — An old 
plant, long been an inhabitant of our greenhouses, and known by 
some persons under the name of Campanula canariensis. It is a 
soft-wooded, tall-growing plant, whose branches die down every 
winter. It blooms freely. The flowers are bell shaped, each being 
about an inch and a half long, and as much across the six -parted 
mouth. The blossoms are drooping, and of a rich orange-flame 
colour, beautifully striped and veined with purple-crimson ; it blooms 
freely from the beginning of October to Christmas, or even later 
in winter. It may be had cheap at the principal nurseries. (Fig, in 
Flor. des Serres, 1094.) 

89. Abdisia Sieboldii. — This veiy handsome species was intro- 
duced from China by JDr. Siebold. It is a graceful shrubby plant ; the 
leaves are about five inches long, notched, of a shining green. It 
blooms in profusion, and produces a proportionate mass of brilliant 
scarlet berries; even small plants, not more than a foot high are almost 
covered with these splendid ornaments, and which continue in per- 
fection during the entire winter and spring. It is one of the most 
valuable ^ants for decoration of the stove, conservatory, etc., w'e 
possess. Plants may be had at 21s. each. 

90. Begonia zantiiina aegentea. — A beautiful addition to the 
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ornamental foliaged plants. The leaves are of handsome form, the 
upper surface is promselj dotted with silvery white blotches. The 
flowers are rosy pink, striped with crimson. The plant grows freely, 
and is of easy cultivation. It merits a place in every collection. 
Plants may be had at 10s. 6d. each. 

91. Begonia piota. — This beautiful new species has been introduced 
into England by Messrs. Low and Co., of Clapton Nursery. The 
foliage is exceedingly ornamental, and the plant forms a neat dwarfish 
bush, having large leaves. The leaf-stalks and under part of the 
young foliage are thickly clothed with short brigJit red hairs. The 
upper side of the leaves are a velvety green, with a frosted white 
zone in the centre ; sometimes the frosted white extends so near the 
edge as only to leave a narrow margin of green ; the under side of 
the leaves is of a purple-red colour, extending from the stalk half- 
way through, the remainder of the leaf being green, margined with 
red. 

92. Begonia otnnabarina htbrida. The B, cinnaharina has a 
bulbous root, and the stems annually die down ; but the present 
variety possesses a shrubby habit, having large leaves, and the flowers 
are produced in large trusses. Each blossom is similar in size to 
those of B. cinnaharina, of a vivid orange-scarlet colour. It blooms 
properly through winter. The above new Begonias can be had at the 
London nurseries, at 15^. to 215. each. 

93. Dianthxjs ALBO-NiGRiOANS. — This singularly beautiful plant 
is a hardy variety, raised in Belgium. The flowers are large, of a rich 
black-maroon, edged with pure white, and finely fringed. It can be 
had of Messrs. Henderson and Son, at 6s. each. 

94. Camellia Jenny Lind. — Messrs. Henderson and Son gave 
£200 to Mr. Makenzie, of Philadelphia, in America, for the stock of 
this variety. The form of the flower is most exquisite; the arrange- 
ment of the petals to the very centre is perfection itself, forming a 
true half-globe ; white, streaked with rosy pink. The present price is 
from 215. to 635. per plant. 

95. Potentilla grandiflora maculata. — The flowers are large, 
semi-double, of a rich yellow, with crimson blotches. 

96. Potentilla coccinea flore-plena. — The flowers are large, 
double, of a rich dark scarlet colour. 

97. Potentilla lutea florb-plena. — The flowers are of a bright 
golden yellow, double, and very showy. These Potentillas may be had 
at 75. 6t?. each. 


QUESTIONS, ANSWERS, AND REMARKS. 

Drying Specimens op Flowers. — A Young Florist is desirous of commencing with 
the season drying floral specimens for an herbarium, and will be glad of a hint how 
to succeed in the process. — Leeds, 1856. [In drying the specimens, care must be 
taken not to press them so much as to crush them ; succulents, and kinds that drop 
their leaves, such as Heaths, should be dipped in hot water before they ore press^. 
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IDach specimw slionld be placed between a sheet of brown or blotting paper, and 
between each filled sheet several empty ones should be placed ; for the first day or two 
the pressure should be only just sufficient to prevent tho leaves and flowers from 
shrivelling. When the papers are damp, the plants should be placed in dry ones, 
increasing the pressure after every shift till the specimens arc perfectly dry.— —Ai/iVor.J 

On Hardy Ferns. — A subscriber to the Florieultural Cabinet requests to know 
where the best collection of hardy Ferns can be procured. An early answer will 
oblige. — Amelia. 

A List of Plants poe a Room, etc. — I shall feel particularly o'bliged if you or 
some correspondent will furnish me immediately with a select list of plants that will 
succeed best in a room, and whether such should be propagated afterwards by seeds or 
cuttings. — A Subscriber. 

A List of Greenhouse Creepers, etc.— A Subscriber will be much obliged to 
the Editor of the Cabinet^ or other reader hereof, to have the kindness to give her a 
list of the names of the best kinds of Creepers for a greenhouse, where no vines arc 
kept, and what kinds w'ill do in pots, and what soil is suitable for each. Whether 
Camellias do well at the back of a greenhouse, the beat way to plant them, and what 
kind of soil to plant them in? An answer in next month’s number will oblige. — A 
Subscriber. 

On Soil suitable foe Petunias. — You would confer a great favour if you would 
inform me, through the medium of your valuable Cabinet^ what is the most suitable soil 
for Petunias. I have a large number of seedlings, from first-rate varieties, consequently 
I am looking forward with anxiety to their blooming ; but they do not grow so luxu- 
riantly as I could wish, for want of, as I imagine, proper soil. — C. W. F. [In a light 
loam, well enriched with rotten dung, they grow vigorously with us, having an inch 
deep of broken pots for drainage, or planted in the open bed. — Editor. '] 

On 'Water Plants. — I should feel greatly obliged to you or to some of your 
correspondents, to inform me, in the May or June number of the Florieultural Cabinet^ 
what Lilies, or other w'atcr-plants (to the number of about half a dozen) , are the most 
suitable for a small pond of eighteen or twenty feet in diameter ; also whether the cir- 
cumstance of ducks being allowed to use the pond would be likely to prevent their 
flourishing properly. May I further trouble you to tell me whether plants of the 
American Cranberry can be purchased of any of the English nurserymen, or whether 
they or the Scotch Cranbeny (which I think I have understood only succeeds by 
running water) would make a suitable as well as useful plant for the margin of a 
stagnant pond ? Directions as to the planting or after-treatment of the Cranberries 
and Lilies would confer an additional favour upon an — Old Subscriber. 

On the Impregnation of Flowers. — A correspondent wishes to obtain informa- 
tion relative to the impregnation of Geraniums, in order to produce various crosses by 
that method. Answers to the following questions will be thankfully received. How 
are the male and female blossoms to be distinguished ? In what state of the blossom’s 
expansion ought the prolific powder to be applied — likewise the manner of doing it ? 
And last, but not least, how are the plants to be managed after impregnation has been 
effected, so that the blossoms thus acted on shall produce prolific seed ? Do give a reply 
in the May Magazine, and oblige — Monus Filius. [Pelargoniums, commonly called 
Geraniums, are of the kind termed bisexual, containing within a single flower both sexes, 
male and female, ’i he stamens (male) are composed of two parts : one usually long 
and slender, by which they are fastened to the bottom of the corolla — ^this is called the 
filament ; the other, placed at the top of the filament, called the anther. Each anther 
is a kind of cell or box, which opens when it is ripe, and throws out a dust, usually of 
a wffiite or yellow colour ; this is termed pollen, or farina. The pistil or pointal, placed 
in the centre, is composed of three parts— the germen, the style, and the stigma. The 
germen is always placed below the style ; its office is to contain the embryo seeds. The 
style is placed on the germen ; and the stigma is the curved portions crowning the style. 
When the anthers burst open and the dust appears, then it is in its perfect state. It is 
usual at that time the stigma is so too. 'When it is desired to hybridize, clip away the 
stamens, leaving only the pistil in such single blossom ; then bring, from another kind 
of Geranium, a flower which has pollen (the dust) in a perfect state, and dust it upon 
the stigma. Care must be t»ken, for a day or two, that the part thus operated upon is 
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uot watered over, or allowed to be blown bj a strong current of wind. This being per* 
formed vivifies the seed. Care should be taken to protect the impregnated blossoms from 
bees, etc., which, hovering over and alighting upon the flowers, convey pollen, and 
effect the process of impregnation, and by talung it from ill-formed flowers, etc., the 
design is defeated. To have superb new sorts, both kinds (the one impregnated, and 
the other from which the dust is taken) should be of first-rate form, the flower to be 
nearly a circle, each x>etal proportionate to the others in size ; petals thick, edges smooth 
and even, and the bloom expanded well to view. Having such kinds, it is best to keep 
them remote from any others; and by a judicious admixture of colours, spots, etc., a 
beautiful progeuy will be obtained. When the plant has been impregnated, as at all 
other times, it ought not to lack water. When the seed is ripe it must be carefully 
watched, as it occasionally starts off from the style and germen rapidly. When ripe 
seed can be obtained by July or early in August, it should be immediately sown, about 
an eighth of an inch, covered with fine soil, placed in a hotbed, and kept moist (not 
wet), and the plants soon appear. When strong enough (and that is early), they must 
be carefully taken up, potted in sixty-sized pots in rich loam, placed in a hotbed frame, 
and repotted when required. By October the plants wiU be strong, and may gradually 
be hardened. Care must be taken they are not damped off in winter ; must be kept 
rather dry, in an airy place, near to light. When seed is gathered late in summer, it is 
best to save it (not where it cau be dried excessively) till spring, and sow it then. 
When a seedling has got a foot or half a yard high, the lead should be stopped to induce 
the production of laterals, which often bloom much sooner than if the lead was retained. 
— Editor.'] 

Seedling Calceola.rias. — A correspondent recently writes — “When is the best 
time, and how may I best succeed in raising Calceolarias from seed?” — Harriet, [I am 
an extensive grower for Covent Garden, and in reply beg to inform her — Sow it as soon 
as ripe (say August) in a pot, using a very fine surface-soil of sandy peat and loam, 
equal parts —as the seed is very small, it is best, in order to distribute it equally, to mix 
it with a little sand ; after sowing it just cover it with soil, gently press the surface, and 
place the pot in a cucumber-frame, where it must be kept shaded. When the plants 
appear to justify a removal without risk of losing them, remove the pot to a cooler 
place, as a cool frame near the glass, or the shelf of a greenhouse near the glass. Trans- 
plant as soon as the plauts are strong enough. Before the plants arc up, or during their 
early infant state, if watering be required, let it be applied by means of a very fine syringe. 
Plants thus raised must be potted into forty-eights in February, be kept robust by air, 
and in May will begin to bloom, and by due treatment a succession may be had in 
bloom till October. — Solomon^ 

Management op Yuccas. — Pomona, a subscriber to the Floricultural Cabinet^ will 
feel obliged to the Editor or some other reader hereof, if they will furnish her with the 
particulars of the management of the Yucca gloriosa^ Y, Braconis, and Y. filamentosa^ 
with the difference of the plauts, the season for planting, and their age for blooming ; 
and also if the Moutan Peconies from China, mentioned in the February number for 
1855, of the Cabinet, will thrive iu the ojjea air, and if they arc quite hardy for the 
climate of Scotland, and what is the price of the plants. [Yucca gloriosa (Common 
Adam's Needle). Rises, with an upright, ligneous, thick stem, two or three feet high, 
having very long, narrow, stiff, entire leaves, ending in a long, sharp, black spiue, garnish- 
ing the stem almost to the bottom, and in a large tuft at top ; and from the centre of 
the top leaves rise a long branching peduncle, sustaining a panicle of bell-shaped white 
and purple flowers. Yucca filamentosa (the filamentose, or thready Virginian Yucca). 
Rises, with an upright, thick, ligneous (woody) stem, two to three feet high, adorned 
at top with a tuft of very long spear-shaped, stiff, blunt-pointed, sawed, filamentoee 
(thready) leaves, emitting long threads from the sides, hanging downward ; and from the 
top of the stem amidst the leaves an erect peduncle or flower-stalk, several feet high, 
garnished with many large white and purple striped leaves. The above species are na- 
tives of North America : the former of Uauada, and the latter of Virginia. If young 
plants are put into the open ground, they (in the cold parts of Great Britain) require a 
little occasional shelter whilst young, for two or three winters. They require a sheltered 
situation, or both foliage and flowers will be damaged by the wind. Yucca Braeonis 
(Dragon-tree-leaved Yucca). Rises, with an upright, thick, brown stem, three feet high. 
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crowned with long, narrow, serrated leaves, ending in spines, and nodding downward ; 
also in the centre of the leaves arise the flower-stalks, very branchy, with all the 
branches terminating in spikes of flesh-coloured flowers. As all the kinds of Yuccas 
are of a succulent nature, they should always be planted in a lights dry soil j a good 
portion of rotten leaf-mould mixed with sand, peat, and loam suits the plants best. 
The price per plant varies, according to size, from 3^. ^d, to 7tf. 6^/. — Editor,"] 

Teeatment of the Hoya carnosa. — Not having observed any reply to your 
correspondent’s question respecting the treatment of the Hoya oarnosa, I send my 
gardener^s mode of treatment, which always succeeds admirably. He uses a mixture of 
sand and heath-mould, and during the colder part of the year keeps the pots in the 
hothouse. Those plants of the Hoya carnosa which are propagated by planting the leaf 
are long in producing any stem ; and it is better to procure a good offset^ and lay it 
spirally in a pot containing the above mixture, when a fine plant is rapidly produced. 
This waxen-flowered plant shows to advantage trained along a rafter or against a trellis, 
and requires the free access of air and light ; no other flower excels it in beauty.— 
Lucy. 

Rhodauthe Manglesii, etc. — I observe Inquirer requests information on the 
management of the Rhodanthe and Leptosiphon^ I therefore send the following 
remarks. 1 beg to state that last year 1 had a plant of RJiodanthe Manglesii in bloom, 
on which there were upwards of sixty blossoms at one time, and which, in the heat of 
the day, all expanding at once, and of a beautiful pink colour, were very showy in the 
front part of a border out-doors. Some time back I grew the Rhodanthe and Leptosi^ 
phon dtnsiflorus in pots for spring oruament, which succeeded admirably ; I therefore 
recommend the plan to Inquirer. The method I practise is to sow the seed in autumn, 
and keep the plants in a dry cool frame or cool greenhouse through winter ; and in 
April, May, June, and July they bloom profusely in the greenhouse, and are highly 
ornamental. I also turn a number out of pots, into the open bed, about the middle of 
May, which bloom in vigour and profusion to the end of September or into October. 

I grow numerous pots of plants, near two feet high, which are quite a mass of bloom. 

I strongly recommend the culture of the Rhodanthe both in pots and open borders, and 
equally so the Leptosiphon^ which, when sown in autumn and bloomed in pots in the 
gi’eenhouse or conservatory, or a room wuudow, is so superior in the size and beauty of 
its blossoms to what is usual in the open bed, as scarcely to be known to be the same 
plant. 

Gas consumed in Heating a Greenhouse. — In recent numbers of the Floricul- 
tural Cabinet^ remarks are made as to the cost of gas for the purpose of heating green- 
houses. I have a greenhouse twenty-three feet long, by seven feet six inches wide, 
height in front, six feet six inches, and at the back, eight feet. It is heated by water, 
the water being heated by gas, w'hich I find answers very well. The greenhouse was 
fitted up, last autumn, with two three-inch pipes made of very stout zinc, connected with 
the boiler by brass unions, for convenience of removal, if necessary. The boiler is con- 
structed of copper, and is so arranged that a great amount of heat may be obtained 
from a small quantity of gas. On the coldest night this winter the thermometer in the 
greenhouse, at the farthest point from the pipes, did not fall below 38®. The quantity 
of gas consumed is about one hundred feet in six hours ; but I do not usually find it 
necessary to bum so much, ray object being only to keep the frost out, and, occasionally, 
to dry the house in damp weather. The pipes and boiler, with feed-cistern, contain 
about eighteen gallons of water. One hundred feet of gas w^ould be suflicient, with the 
boiler I have in use, to heat a larger pipe than I have attached to it, or a greater length 
of Ihe same size, which, of course, would raise the temperature of the house somewhat 
higher. I had the boiler in question made ten years ago, for the pui*pose of heating a 
garden frame nine feet by six feet, for which it was larger than was required. I have 
been informed, that the gas produced by the Cannel coal does not give sufficient heat for 
use in stoves, and consequently would not do for this purpose. It is quite necessary to 
have the boiler so arranged that there may be a tube to carry off the smoke and vapour 
arising from the gas, which, if allowed to escape in the house, would be very injurious 
to the plants. Thin iron would be a bad material for the boiler, as the gas would corrode 
and eat through it in a very short time. Copper, though more expensive at first, is 
cheapest in the end. \Copper is essential to success in heating. — Editor 
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ILLUSTRATION. 

SPIE^A EEEVESIANA, Var. flore-^leno. 

The name Spircea signifies a rope^ derived from spei/rao^ to become 
spiral, in allusion to the stems and branches of SpircBas being flexible 
like ropes, and bearing without injury to be twisted into garlands 
for the head ; hence, in former times, the branches of the fragrant, 
beautif*ul white-blossomed formed part of the jioral garland worn by 
the bride at the marriage festival, and in those countries was called 
Bridewort, which subsequently became its general name. 

This elegant and interesting family of plants contains about an 
equal number of hardy shruhs and hardy herbaceous perennials. One 
of the shrubby, the 8, hypericafoliOf is very common in Italy, and is 
called the Italian May, and is as gener^ and ornamental there 
(forming hedges) as in England is the common Thom May of our 
hedges. The plant is a profuse bloomer, and its snow-white flowers 
are very ornamental ; when grown singly, it forms a bush of six to 
eight feet high. The 8. chamcedrifolia (germander-leaved) is a native 
of Siberia, where it forms beautiful dwarf hedges, bearing a profusion 
of white flowers. The inhabitants use the leaves as tea, and make 
tobacco-pipes of the straight shoots. The well-known 8, opulifolia, 
or SnowD^l-tree, is one of the most deservedly admired plants our 
shrubberies contain, when laden with its accustomed profusion of 
elegant, pendent globes of the purest flowers. There is variety of 
it (quite a dwarf shrub) which blooms equally profuse and beautiful. 
Both are entitled to a place in every pleasure ground, where they 
contrast charmingly with the flowers of the Lilacs, Laburnums, etc. 

8, callosa , — This n^t shrubby species was discovered by Mr. 
Fortune in the nortbfef China, wmo sent plants to Messrs. Standish 
and Noble, of Bagshot Nursery. The flowers are produced in 
terminal branching cymes, of a bright rose colour, and are vei^’ pretty. 

8. laxijiora , — A dwarf bushy shrub, a native of Nepal, quite hardy. 
The flowers are produced in terminal spreading panicled heads, white. 
Its dwarf habit and free-flowering character render it valuable for the 
front of a border of shrubs. 
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salicifolia. — A tail-groAviDg, pyramidal Dusii, attaining a neignt 
of about eight feet. It bears flowers on short, terminal, pyramidal 
spikes, of a pretty blush colour. Blooms in July and August. 

S, salicifolia, var. paniculata. — A very bushy shrub, reaching five 
feet. The branches terminate in large pyramidal-sliaped heads ol 
white flowers, with pink anthers ; it makes a yevj pretty appearance 
on the edge of a lawn, in July, when it comes into profuse flower. 

S, grandiflora. — Also a bushy variety, rather tall, reaching from 
four to six feet. The flowers are pink, borne on terminal shoots and 
branches, each spike being three or four inches in length. 

8, canadensis makes a pretty ornament during July and August. 
It grows four feet high, and is of a bushy habit. The flowers 
are white, with blush -coloured filaments or anthers, borne in terminal 
branching spikes. 

8. infexa, — This bears its flowers on short side branches, about 
ten to twelve on a stalk, and half an inch in diameter. It attains 
about four feet. 

8. Meevesiana, var. fiore plena, — This very handsome shrub, with 
double flowers, was received from the north of China, having been 
sent to this country by Mr. Tortune. It forms a very pretty object 
when its snow-white flowers are fully out, each being very double, 
and borne in compact heads. It attains about the height of five feet, 
and should be obtained by every lover of pretty flowering shrubs. 

Most of our readers are familiar with several of the herhaoeous 
perennial kinds, which grace not only our flower gardens, but adorn 
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our woods and fields, we refer to tlie SpirM VUnaHay Meadow-sweet, 
or Queen of the Meadow, which abounds in moist meadows and 
woods, perfuming the air with the hawthom^lihe fragrance of their 
pretty white flowers. 

** Each diy entangled copse empnrpled glows 
With. Orchis blooms ; while m the moistened plain 
. The Meadow-sweet its luscious fragrance yields.** 


THE WALLELOWEB. 

BY MB. PETEB MAKESKZIE, WEST PLEAE, STIBLIEO. 

** There’s not a heath, however rude, 

But hath some little flower 
To brighten up its solitude. 

And scent tbe evening hour. 

“ There’s not a heart, however cast 
By grief and sorrow dowi^ 

But hath some memory of the past. 

To love and call its own.” 

I EEMEMBEB the time when I looked upon Stirling Castle as “ the 
mightiest work of human power the foundationa of its lofty build- 
ings resting upon gigantic columns of basalt, and the rocky pillars 
aftbrding a support to the ivy, and a home to the common pellitory 
of the wall. Bosce, the historian, tells us that the Bomans had a 
station there, and that Agricola raised fortifications on the rock. 
Many changes have passed over the place since these warriors passed 
along the Ballengeich Eoad, to the time when Queen Victoria 
entered the ancient fortress. I have stood upon the spot where her 
Majesty stood, when she looked upon one of the finest landscapes in 
her wide domains, and I picked up one of the plants that grew at her 
feet — the Arenaria serpyllifoUa^ or Thyme-leaved Sandwort. This 
plant, which is found on banks and old walls, had made its way to 
the loftiest battlements of the Castle. 

I have gathered flowers from the rocks when the sun was setting 
behind the highland mountains, in the flowery month of June, and 
was ready to exclaim — 

“ WLat magic hues the sunset pours, 

All through a birken glade — 

Sooth, you might think that every leaf 
Of living gold was made.” 

I have been there on a December evening, and seen the winter 
sun go down beneath the heathy moors, and the blasts from the lofty 
Ben Lomond came rushing along the upper valley of the Perth. I 
stood among the rocks, and 

The wind 

Came by, and bathed my temples with the breath 
Of Freedom’s hardy blossom — the dark heath 
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Of Scotia’s rock-ribb’d mountains. Cradled there. 

Her sons have suckled freedom. From beneath, 

Upborne on azure wings of purest air, 

Came myriad voices, thrilling with soft glee. 

From plain and fountain, rock, and forest tree. 

My heart sprung forth to join * 

That stirring concert, that wild jubilee ; 

I knew the voice, I knew that it was thine, 

0 Liberty divine ! 

Therefore my heart did greet it, for I too was free.” 

In such situations it is pleasant, even in winter, to look upon the 
plant of the Wallflower, which, in floral language, we are told, stands 
as the emblem of fidelity in misfortune, because it attaches itself to 
the desolate, and enlivens the ruins which time and neglect would 
otherwise have rendered terrible. It hides the savage strokes of 
feudal time on the castle walls, fills the space of the wanted stone in 
the mouldering church, and wreathes a garland on the crumbling 
monument no longer noticed by friendly relations. 

Amidst the rocks and ruins where the Wallflower abounds, the 
mind may receive instruction, find sermons in stone, and think upon 
the Eock of Ages, and be directed to that friend which sticketh 
closer than a brother. 

The associations of the Wallflower are flnely set forth in the fol- 
lowing sonnet : — * 

** Cheerful *midst desolation’s sadness — thou. 

Fair flower, are wont to grace the mouldering pile. 

And brightly bloom o’er ruin, like a smile, 

Keposing calm on Age’s favoured brow. 

Sweet monitor ! an emblem sure I see 
Of virtue, and of virtue’s power, in thee ; 

For, though thou cheerest the dull ruin’s gloom. 

Still, when thou’rt found upon the gay parterre. 

There thou art sweetest — ^fairest of the fair; — 

So virtue, while it robs of dread the tomb. 

Shines in the crown that youth and beauty wear, 

Being best of aU the gems that glitter there.” 

There are many varieties of CheircifUJius cheiri^ or garden wall- 
flowers, such as the double-flowered, large-flowered, largest, saw- 
flowered, rusty-flowered various, flavescent, thyrse-flowered, bloody 
double bloody, tall double purple, dwarf double purple, double 
canaiT-coloured, double chestnut-coloured, double purple striped 
with brown, etc. Difierent cultivators have different modes for pro- 
longing the flowering season of the Wallflower in gardens. To have 
early blooming plants in spring, one will tell us to sow early in 

beginning of July, sow about the 
middle of September; to bloom in September and to the end of the 
season, sow in May. Another, from one sowing' in summer, will 
manage to keep up a bloom for a long period of the year. He will 
take the early and best plants of the seedbed, and transplant them 
into good soil and a warm situation; they will make strong bushy 
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plants by the end of autumn. Some of them may be lifted at that 
season and put into pots, and placed in the greenhouse, and they 
will bloom early there ; others may be potted and placed in a cold 
pit, and they will succeed those in the greenhouse, or they may be 
planted out early in spring in the open borders, and keep company 
with snowdrops and crocuses. Those in the first transplanted bed 
that remain, if not wanted to fiower where they were first put, may 
be removed to other beds and borders where they may be w^ted ; 
the other plants of the seedbed may be put into poorer soil and 
colder aspects, and they will flower late in the season. 

Although the Wallflower has long been placed among our native 
plants, we are informed that it is a native of the south of Europe, 
and is found wild in Switzerland, Erance, and Spain, and it is thought 
to be one of the earliest flowers which was cultivated in our gardens, 
from its being so constantly found on the ruins of our oldest build- 
ings. The poet, speaking of the Wallflower, says — 

** For this obedient zephyrs bear, 

Her light seeds round yon turret’s mould, 

And, undispersed by tempest, there 
They rise in vegetable gold.” 

There are some old ruins, however, where there is some difficulty > 
and also danger, in getting the Wallflower to grow upon them, and 
gardeners sometimes run considerable risk of a fall in ascending old 
ruins and placing small balls of moist earth, mixed with Wallflower- 
seed, in the wide joints of the decaying buildings. 

Many may wonder why the Wallflower plants in their gardens are 
some seasons so greatly injured by the frost, while those growing a 
great height on old walls are alive and flower well. A writer tells 
us that the Wallflowers which grow out of the crevices of old build- 
ings are of a much hardier nature than those of the garden, for, as 
they can receive but little moisture by the fibres of their roots, their 
stems become firm and woody ^ and able to bear the frost without 
injury, whereas those cultivated in the garden become succulent, 
and, consequently, more susceptible of cold. 

Of late years many heautifut varieties of Wallflower have been im- 
ported from Germany, as crimson, with white stripes, etc. These 
nave been originated between the Wallflower and the Stock, and well 
deserve a place in our gardens. 

In the mouldering ruin we may see the end of those that forget 
God. “ He shall lean upon his house, but it shall not stand ; he 
shall hold it fast, but it shall not endure.” 

With all our nursing and all our care, our sweetest and fairest 
flowers die. In their death we may behold the emblem of our state. 
Man cometh forth as a fiower and is cut down ; the evanescent plea- 
sures of time continue not, and it shall be for the happiness of all to 
seek after those perennial delights which God hath promised to give, 
and at whose right hand are pleasures for evermore. 
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BEMABK8 ON LANDSCAPE GAEDENING. 

BY THOMAS BUTGEE, ESQ., BETOKPOBT. 

As landscape gardening may in some measure be considered as inter- 
woven with that of floricultural gardening, I am glad to see the 
subject taken up by one of your correspondents for the Cabinet, He 
has entered upon a wide field, which, if he likes to pursue it, may 
develope many hints serviceable to the admirers of the art, and at the 
same time be Deneficial to many of the readers of the Cabinet, Among 
the many who have written upon the subject, Gilpin’s ‘‘Practice Hints 
upon Landscape Gardening ” may be useful to such as feel inclined 
to study the art, at the same time it will be seen that the author is 
not sparing in his criticisms on those who have gone before him. 
Much may also be gleaned from Loudon’s “ Encyclopsedia of Garden- 
ing,” in which descriptions are given of many places of note both in 
England and abroad, including both ancieiA and modern gardening. 
There is a book, entitled “ The Practice of Gardening,” etc., by Le 
Sieur Alexandre le Blonde, translated by John James, of Greenwich, 
second edition, dated 1728. There are many w^ell-engraved plates in 
it, and much of what I suppose was original matter in its day, but 
which is very antiquely expressed ; it is, nevertheless, w’ell worth an 
inspection, if it were merely for the plates it contains. 

On a visit or two which 1 paid last autumn to the Crystal Palace, 
near Sydenham, it struck me, while walking through the grounds, the 
great advantages the landscape gardener lias in having the w hole of 
the site to be laid out at once under his control. In such a case 
there is room for the study of symmetry in all its bearings, w hether 
in the geometrical or w^hat is called the natural style of gardening — 
advantages in both of wdiich have been there taken, and, as a whole, 
presents perhaps one of the most perfect models of landscape gar- 
dening in Europe, viz., taking into account the advantages or disad- 
vantages which the ground presented before it was operated upon. If 
we select a place which has been laid out and added to at different times, 
we shall find much of deficiency in the symmetry it presents when com- 
pared mth the gardens at the Crystal Palace, or at other places where 
the grounds have been laid out at once. Take Kew Garden8,for instance 
(where T spent several years during my early days). It is generally 
acknowledged that the gardens at Kew are considered as very fine, 
and this is verified by their being admired by the number ot its 
visitors during the summer. But where is symmetry to be found 
there f Little, if any, comparatively. The principal interest 
excited is to be found in its productions, which, while many of them 
attract and please the multitude, are most valuable to the scientific 
admirer of plants, etc. It is true there are several striking things 
to be seen, in partiplar the magnificent Palm-house, which is a noble 
structure, and nad it been convenient to have erected it at the end of 
the broad walk leading to the ornamental basin, it woidd have added 
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greatly to its appearance. Were I permitted to criticise, I should 
rather have had the structure for the Victoria Begia somewhere at a 
distance from the Palm-house. Where it stands it is, of course, too 
diminutive to detract anything from the Palm-house, but, on the 
other hand, the Palm-house makes it look almost contemptible where 
it stands ; but it might have had a respecctable appearance if placed 
at a remote distance from it. The Pagoda is now become an object 
of interest, since the avenue has been opened in that direction. It 
would have been a more happy circumstance, could it haTe been 
approached through the central avenue ;] as it is, it stands in a dia- 
gonal direction. What is wanted now, is some object of a colossal 
kind at the extremity of the middle avenue, and could that on the 
right be extended, then something might be erected at its extremity 
to balance that of the Pagoda, the avenue to which will be grand, 
when the Deodoras arc grown up. Had the house which was 
built near the entrance for the Palms, and which is now occupied 
by Bankias, etc., been erected at the extremity of the straight 
entrance walk, it would have had a more stately appearance 
than it has where it now stands, and would have formed a good 
terminus to that walk, something like the terminus to the straight 
entrance walk in the Royal Botanic Garden, Regent’s Park, where 
the house called the Winter Garden is erected. 


TREATMENT OP HERBACEOUS CALCEOLARIAS. 

BY F. A. SMITH. 

The latter part of summer being the best time for increasing this 
section of Calceolarias, I send my mode of treatment, which has been 
pre-eminently successful, for insertion in an early number of the 
Floricultural Cabinet, 

To increase by cuttings, etc., I treat them as follows : — During 
October and November all those oflshoots that are undermost throw 
out a quantity of small rootlets ; the shoots being • taken off, and 
potted immediately, establish themselves. I pot them separately 
into small pots, in a light sandy loam and vegetable mould, equal 
parts. Immediately on potting I place them in a close frame for 
about a month. This closeness very materially contributes to an 
immediate grow^th ; for, when exposed to a stronger current of air, it 
has a tendency to dry the foliage and injure the plant. Whilst in 
the frame I keep the soil moist, but am careful not to wet the foliage, 
as it would be likely to rot the plants. At the end of November I 
have the plants placed on a shelf near the glass in a greenhouse, 
where they remain during the winter. In this situation they grow 
freely, and if the pots become filled with roots I repot into larger ; 
this encourages the plant to grow in size, without which weak bloom- 
ing shoots would in all probability push, to the injury of its proper 
blooming the following season. 
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At the end of March I repot the whole into twenty-four-sized 

{ lots, using a sandy loam enriched with well-rotted cow-dung ; the 
atter is found very beneficial, being of a cooler nature than horse- 
dung, it is more suited to the Calceolaria. At the end of April, or 
first week in May, I repot into twelve-sized pots, using the same 
kind of compost. At each potting a free portion of drainage is given, 
to admit the water to run off easily ; this admits a greater proportion 
of water being applied, and affords a corresponding quantity of 
nutriment. I use fresh water and liquid manure regidarly from the 
potting into twenty-fours, using the liquid manure every third water- 
mg. The plants are kept in the greenhouse during the time from 
autumn to the close of their blooming, which is usually the end of 
July. At that time, the stems being withered, I repot those I wish 
for extra- sized plants the following year, by reducing the balls of 
earth and potting them into pots about half the size they had been 
growing in. After potting, they are placed in a cool frame, and 
shaded from hot sun for a month. I then expose them to the open 
air, placing them in the shade from mid-day sun, till about the middle 
of October, when I remove them into the greenhouse as before. In 
March and April following they are again repotted, and treated as 
above named (luring the former year. It is my practice to take off a 
quantity of offsets each autumn, so that I have a stock of large two- 
year-old plants to bloom every season. 

By this mode of treatment I succeed in having plants from two to 
four feet high, stocked with blooming shoots in every part, so as to 
form a head of flowers about a yard in diameter. 

Having a considerable number of plants, I usually turn out some 
into the open border, choosing a situation where I can have shade 
from eleven till four o’clock in the afternoon, the intense heat of mid- 
day sun being injurious to this tribe of Calceolarias, they requiring 
more shade and moisture than shrubby kinds do. 

Having an opportunity of collecting seeds, I raise many seedling 
plants. As soon as the seed is ripe, which from earliest blooms will 
be the case by the middle or end of July, I sow it in pots placed in 
a shady part of a hotbed frame or forcing-house. The plants soon 
come up. I take care to keep the soil moist but not wet. as the 
tender roots are soon rotted off. When sufficiently strong to pot off, 
which they usually are by the middle of September, I pot them into 
sixty-sized pots, well drained, in a compost of equal parts of well- 
rotted vegetable mould and loam. After potting, they are placed in 
a cool frame, kept close and shaded from mid-day sun for a week or 
two, gradually exposing them to the air. When strong enough to 
bear a removal without injury, I have them taken to the cool but 
dry greenhouse, or dry cool pit-frame, and place them in a shady but 
airy situation. By the end of autumn the plants are quite strong, 
and will withstanci a winter’s treatment without injury ; and by thus 
getting them forward, they bloom vigorously and profusely, during 
the following season, from the latter end of Aprn to June. This 
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mode of immediate sowing of the seed after ’gathering will not do for 
late collected eeed^ as very young plants are hahle to damp off during 
winter 

A PEW HINTS ON FOEMING AND PLANTINQ 
EOCKWOEK. 

BY O. C. 

In laying out a Eockery, we should take into consideration our 
ultimate object. Should we merely desire a convenient spot for the 
growth and propagation of small and delicate species, we should 
take care to prevent the admission of plants or bushes of expanding 
or tall habit. 

As regards delicate species, the main thing to observe is, that they 
shall be placed close to a stone or brick, in such a way as to be 
shaded by it from at least the noonday sun ; it is true that the 
branches and leaves may soon grow beyond the shadow, but that is 
unimportant so long as the roots are moist. Wherever plants are so 
excitable as to push very early in the spring, the north side of the 
whole mass of rockwork should be selected for them, unless they are 
as hardy as Primroses and Violets. When a particular kind of soil 
is required, it should be provided by enclosing a space with bricks, 
hidden below the surface ; oy this means plants requiring peat, loam, 
clay, chalk, etc., may be made to flourish side by side. If little 
marsh plants are also desired, a proper place may be made for them 
on the north side of the general mass by sinking a hollow, puddling 
it, filling it with bog-earth, and shading it by superincumbent 
masonry. In this way, charming little things, like Parnassia, Ana- 
gallis tenella^ Menyanthes, Drosera, Pinguicula, and Samolus may be 
grown within a few' yards of the fragrant herbage from Dover cliffs. 

As to the plants to be thus employed, it is useless to give a list of 
them, because, after all, the power of cultivating particular plants 
will depend on climate. Eockwork plants will thrive in all their 
wild luxuriance in Worcestershire, Hereford, and the west, which no 
art can keep in beauty in Middlesex and Kent. The only way of 
proceeding is to try experiments, to consult the intelligent nursery- 
men of the neighbourhood, and to observe what thrives in their care. 
Every dealer can furnish a list of plants suitable for rockwork, and 
give instructions which possess local value. 

In managing plants after they are selected, the main object is to 
prevent their overrunning each other ; for in rockwork, as well as in 
other associations, the strong are often inclined to bear dow'n the 
weak. No prettier spring things can be found for rockw'ork 
than Aubrietia, Arabis, and some of the Alyssums ; nor any 
summer plants more useful than some of the broad-leaved Sedums, 
and the Ivy-leaved Toad-flax ; but they are encroaching neighbours, 
unless attended to incessantly. They are examples on a small scale of 
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that carious vegetation which, in some of the West India iaiavdf , is 
called “the Scotchman hugging the Creole,” and of which some 
noble specimens are to be found in the museum in Kew Gardens. 

Among the various groups of plants, there are perhaps few more 
deserving of notice than hardy succulents, inasmuch as they may be 
grown with success by all classes of the community. They are 
plants which require very little attention ; so tenacious of life are 
they, that niiUiy of them will flourish in situations where no other 
plants will live except mosses and lichens, rocks and exposed places 
Deing the situations m which they are generally found. Sedum acre, 
one of the most common Stonecrops, is often met with in rural 
districts, occupying the sill of the cottager's window, in pots, 
growing and flowering profusely. Semj^ervivum tectorum, tlie 
common Houseleek, is universally known to grow on the roofs of 
houses and tops of walls, and generally passed by unnoticed ; but if 
the flowers be examined minutely, they will be found to be “no 
less beautiful than they are curious in their structure.” 

Eor artificial rockwork, we have no other plants that will survive 
during summer in the crevices and hollows of stones, to give them a 
lively appearance. 

¥or growing in small vases, too, many species of Stonecrop are 
well adapted, such as Sedum Sieholdii, 8. hylridum, 8. collinim; and 
even some of the smaller sorts, as 8. album, 8. villosum, and 8. Fora- 
terianum, have a good eflfect planted on the surface of large vases which 
may contain Puchsias, or similar plants liable to become bare at 
bottom. Among the various species of Stonecrop and Houseleek, 
there are some, such as Sedum hexangulare and anglicum, which, 
although they naturally live in dry situations very much exposed, yet 
will succeed planted in moist places, provided they are not kept too 
wet in winter ; while, on the other hand, were 8. dasyphyllum or 
Sempervivum aracJinoideum planted on the ground, they would soon 
perish. Such, then, are the sorts best adapted for rocks exposed to 
the sun. 

Por those that may be planted in soil, a mixture of peat and loam, 
in about equal parts, will be found suitable ; but for those which it 
may be desirable as well as necessary to plant upon stones, a some- 
what different compost should be used. Many do not require much 
soil ; still they must have something for the roots to take hold of 
and that must be of such a nature as not to crumble off when dry^ 
nor yet to be easily washed off by rain. Por this, good clay should be 
selected, sifted heath-mould, and cow-dung ; these, in equal propor- 
tions, well beat up with water until they become like bricklayers’ 
mortar, will answer the purpose. This may be laid on with a trowel, 
and the plants immediately planted. The operation should be done 
in March or the beginning of A^mil, in order that the plants may be 
a little established before the sun becomes powerful. As such plants 
generally grow in patches, in order to increase them they only 
require to be divided. 
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Por those who may be desirous 
list coQtaius the names of species 

Sempervivum montaniim 
„ globiferum 

„ soboliferam 

„ arachnoideum 

„ tectorum 

Penthorum sedoides 
Umbilicus pendulinus 
„ erect us 

Sedum Sieboldii 
„ Forsterianura 
„ rupestre 
„ hexangulare 
„ anglicum 
„ renexum 
„ album 
„ villosum 


to obtain such plants, the following 
most commonly met with: — 

Sedum glaucum 
„ casruleum 
„ sempervivoides 
„ anacampseros 
„ populifolium 
„ ternatum 
„ ciliare 
„ cruciatum 
„ spurium 
„ Telephium 
„ acre 

„ dasyphylluiii 
„ hybridum 
„ coUiuum 
„ oppositifolium 
„ Monregalense 


If bushes are to be added to rockwork, this point will demand 
attention, for they soon encumber the place with their roots 
and light-impeding foliage. When the rockwork is on a small scale, 
their preseuce is inadmissible ; but if it is at all extensive, as it 
should be to look well, then there is no dispensing with them, and, 
well managed, they produce a charming effect. The points to observe 
are, that they should be placed near the upper level of the rockwork, 
so as to increase its apparent height; that, if small, they should 
occupy angles ; that, if trailing, they should be placed on the low^est 
terrace ; and that if straight they should be associated with perpen- 
dicular lines of stonework, to which they will give additional effect. 
It is also desirable that they should be for the most part ever- 
greens. 

As bushes for rockwork are far less uninanageble than herbaceous 
plants, it may be useful to mention, as capital ^ecies for various 
purposes, all the smaller Indian Cotoneasters and Berberries, Savins, 
Pyracanthas, Cunninghamias, Cytisus, double Furze, if well pruned, 
Cistuses, Helianthemums, French (not German) Tamarisks, Clanbrazil 
Firs, Tree Pseonies, Yuccas, Cypresses, Deodars and Araucarias to be 
thrown away when too large, Laurustinuses, Mahonias, etc., and, in 
short, any neat-looking plant which is either naturally small, or 
capable of being kept small by the pruning knife. The disposition 
and selection of species is so much a matter of mere taste, that there 
is no apparent advantage in dwelling further upon it. 

One other rule wdll complete the rapid sketcn which has thus been 
thrown off. The smaller rockwork is, the worse it looks, and the 
more difficult to keep in health, and vice versa. The steeper it is, 
the less it is suited to the growth of delicate plants, and vice versa. 
Thus, supposing that any reason should exist for making it ten feet 



DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS ON THE VARIETIES OF 
HEPATICA. 

BY A LABT AMATEUB. 

i^OKG our early spring flowers possessing more than ordinary 
mterest, one of the neatest, in my opinion, is the pretty Hepatica, in 
its varieties, as described below. They are well worthy of a place in 
flower beds or borders in sight of the sitting or drawing room win- 
dows ; indeed, every garden snould be adorned with, at least, some of 
the nnder-named early ornaments of the year, which are the harbin- 
gers of more extended displays of gaiety and delight, and although 
more frequently met with in the garden of the cottager, will afford a 
treat to the admirers of floriculture possessing more extended means. 
Having for many years successfully cultivated this pretty gem, I con- 
sider the following descriptive list of all the varieties in my garden 
will be acceptable. 

The large single blue. — The leaves are somewhat brown, and haiiy 
at their first coming, which after are broad ; the flowers are of a 
clear blue, with many white stamens in the centre. 

The small blue. — The leaves of this Hepatica are about half the 
size of the former, and grow more abundantly together ; the flowers 
are of a pale blue colour, not so large as the flowers of the former. 

The py/rple, — This Hepatica is much like the first, but the flowers 
are of a deep purple, tending to violet. Small and very double. 

The lesser white, — The flowers of this variety are wholly white, of 
the size of the red or purple, and the leaves somewhat smaller, and 
of a paler green colour. 

The great white. — There is no difference from the last, but that 
the flower, being as white, is much larger. 

The ash-colowred^ or Argentrive, — Both the leaves and the flowers 
of this Hepatica are larger than any of the former except the last ; the 
flowers at the first opening seem to be of a blush ash colour, which, 
in three or four days, decays until they turn almost white, having a 
show of blush in them till the very last. 

The white^ with red stamens, is no difierence between this 
Hepatica and the first white one, except that the threads in the 
middle of the flower being white, as in the former, are tipped at the 
ends with a pale reddish colour, which adds a great beauty to the 
floweiTs. 
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The red . — The leaves of this kind are of a little browner red 
colour, both at their first coming up and afterwards, especially in the 
middle of the leaf, more than any of the former ; the fiowers are of 
a bright blush or pale red colour, with white stamens. 

The double purple . — This much resembles the single purple, but 
the leaves are Imager, and stand upon longer footstalks, and the 
flowers are very thick of petals, and as double as a flower can be, of 
a deep blue or purple colour, without visible stamens. 

The doMe blue . — In the colour of this flower is the chief difference 
from the last, except that it is a little smaller. 

The peaeh cohwr . — ^Very neat and- pretty, 

The single pinh . — very abundant bloomer. 

All these plants, with single flowers, grow naturally in the woods 
of Germany, m many places, and some of them in Italy. 

They grow well in a sandy loam, the subsoil being sand. They 
are thus in a favourable soil for enduring the severities of winter. 
In order to provide for casualties, it is best to grow two or three 
plants of a sort in pots, which are kept in a cool frame during 
winter. Seed should be so^m in July. Retain the plants in their 
seed-pots until the end of March, when plant them out in a sheltered 
situation at six inches apart; they will then make pretty bushy 
plants. 

OBSERVATIONS ON HYBRIDISING AND CROSS- 
BREEDING. 

BX MB. PETEB MACKENZIE, WEST PLEAN, STIBLINO. 

“ ’Tis meet to mark the sky’s unruffled blue 
Past deepening into darkness, as the rays 
Of ling‘ring eve die fleetly, and a few 

Stars of the brightest beam illume the blaze, 

Like woman’s eye of loveliness seen through 
The veil that shadows it in vain ; we gaze 
In mute and stirless transport, fondly listening. 

As there were music in its very glistening.” 

Ottb flowers that blossom in the garden of the peasant, and those 
that find a place in the gardens of the great, have been compared to 
stars that shine in the firmament of our earth; but “passing away” 
is the character of many of our finest flowers, and their death long 
ago brings yet “ sad thoughts of hope and beauty gone,” and “ the 
faint sweetness of their parting breath reminds us but of sorrowful 
farewells.” 

“ Surely it is to teach 

Our hearts, by converse with their changeful lot, 

That midst the glories, which the blight can reach, 

Our home is not.” 

I was naturally led into these reflections by looking over some old 
and long lists of florists’ flowers, and the Auriculas, Carnations, 
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Baiiuticfliluiis» Twiii^ and Hyacinths wonld no 
daiM ka ^lloity ^ the dar in whidi th^ Hired, yet, with all their 
beaailjr, ilirf iff care whi<m was bestowed upon diem, few of their 
naoiei wiU be found in the ealaloraes td 1^6 ; and yet we have 
nuti m nui eonstellations of beautifm florists’ flowers, and no doubt, 
aUkoui^ many rarteties &e out, the stock will be kept up as long as 
and emu^eik emk be produced and enoouraffed. l%ere are 
imme growers of plants that cannot tell very disttectiy the meaning 
of the terma hj/Md and thus the explanation by Dr. 

Lindley may be useful to some. 

** If the pistil of one 9petk9 be fertiHied by the pollen of another 
9 peeie$^ which may take place in the same genuB^ or if two distinct 
Tarieries of riie same tpeeie* be in like manner intermixed, the seed 
whi^ results firom the operation will be intermediate between its 
parents, partaking of tbe qualities of both father and mother. ^ In 
the fl^ case, the progeny is hghrid or mule; in the second, it is 
rimplj craeedired** 

Seweni eroee^hrede are capable of producing fertile seed, and 
tbus of perpetuating one of the epeeiee from which they sprang, 
Hybrids, on the contrary, are often sterile (barren), and therefore 
incapable of yielding seed. 

HMSoning'from a few facts, and from the analogy of the higher 
orders in the animal kingdom, it has been believed that all vegetable 
IvhridB are sterile ; and when sterility is not the consequence of the 
intermixture of two species, it has been thought that such spe^es 
are not naturally distinct, however different the appearance, iiut 
facts prove that undoubted hybrids may be fertile; and when 
consider that plants are not analogous to the higher orders ot 
animals, hut to the lowest, concerning whose habits we know nothing 
whatever, it is obvious that no analogical inferences can be sately 

established. • 

But we need not wonder greatly at the stars of our earth leaving 
ns, when mutability is written throughout the habitable globe, and 
astronomers tell of the possible extinction of the sun. One of them 
says, the question cannot fail to suggest itself here, whether this 
light-producing power may depend in degree on the probably ev^- 
changing electric state of a growing globe; whether the sun is now as be 
was and will be, or only in one state or epoch of his efficacy as the 
radiant source of light and heat. It seems to me most worthy of 
consideration whether those puzzling phenomena, indicative of an 
altered heat in our earth, may not pertain in part to this source, to 
the onward progress of our heat, given through the destiny to which 
law foreordained him. The changes referred to stretched over 
epochs in which man was not present,^ and when, of coi^se, their 
progress could not be marked ; but even now due attention is not 
paid to the momentous subject ; for the delicate measurement of the 
sun’s direct strength is of greatly more consequence than that tem- 
perature which arises for the most part from a mere terrestrial 
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meteordlogy. The farther heayens, however, come here m aid, and 
supply this gap in our knowledge, appearing to substantiate the pos- 
sibility, if not the reality, of such changes. The new star in 
Cassiopeia, seen by Tycho, for instance, indicated some great change 
in the light and heat of an orb-— far more, probably, than a mere 
orbitual motion. The Stae never moved from ite plaee^ and during 
its course from extreme brilliancy to apparent extinctiDn, the colour 
of its light altered, passing through the hues of a dying conflagra- 
tion. Can aught of this be seen in the southern star, one of Sir 
John Herschel’s spoils, which is graduaUy clothing itself with 
an extreme brilliancy? Many other stars have altered slowly in 
magnitude also, preserving rigorous invariability of place ; and some, 
as Sirius, have changed colour— this star having turned from the flery 
dog-star of old times, red and fiery as Mars, into the brilliantly 
white orb now adorning our skies. Is it not likely, then, that the 
intrinsic energies, to whose development these phenomena must be 
owing, act also in our sun ? That, in short, he also may pass through 
phases filling up myriads of centuries ; once, it may be, shining on 
Uranus with a lustre as burning as that which now dazzles Mercury. 
How vast are the effects involved in such a change ! The rays of the 
sun are not merely light-giving, for combined with these, in the same 
beam or pencil, there are rays whose function is heat-giving; and 
others equally distinct, which are productive of chemical influence. 
Now, in the probable march of our luminary, how great a variety in 
the relations of these three systems of rays may be involved, and of 
course, what diversities in his action on his dependants ! Imagination, 
clinging to such conjectures, passed to the august conception of this 
master of surrounding worlds, this majestic globe, himself organized, 
progressing slowly through his destiny; even acting, as he moves 
onward, on the inner and proper principle of each planet, drawing 
from it (which also may itself vary, according to some intrinsic 
energy or law) every form and manifestation of which it is capable, 
and conducting them all through a long and wondrous history. How 
emphatically does even this guess inform us that we have only sketches 
of the history of things — that a leaf or two of the mystic volume is 
all that ever will be read by man. 

From this lofty subject we may descend to our flowers, and say — 

“ Stars they arc, wherein we read our history, 

As astrologers and seers of old j 

Yet not wTapp’d about with awful mystery, 

Like the burning stars which they beheld. 

And with child-likc, credidous affection, 

We behold their tender buds expand; 

Emblems of our ovrn great resurrection — 

Emblems of the bright and better land.” 
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EEMAEKS ON THE FUCHSIA AS A PLANT 
FOE FOEMING HEDGES. 

BY HENBY BTJEY, ESQ. 

No adequate conception can be formed of the beauty of a hedge of 
JPucTma virgata or gracilis^ or any of the old and hardy sorts of 
this beautiful genus, which produce a vast profusion of lovely pendent 
blossoms. It must be seen to be appreciated. 

The following mode of treatment is recommended to ensure 
success : — 

Procure good strong plants with a straight stem, or if any old 
plants of Fuchsia virgata or gracilis are growing in the open border, 
take them up in the spring, and divide and pot the rooted suckers. 
Pot each su(ier into a 24-sized pot, in a compost of one-half well- 
rotted leaf-mould, and the other rich sandy loam. The newly potted 
plants should then be placed in a hotbed frame for a fortnight, in 
order to cause the roots to be excited, after which they can be 
removed into a pit or greenhouse. Tie each plant up to a straight 
stick, to which the leading shoot is regularly secured. Cut back all 
lateral shoots when they get about six inches long, so as only to 
leave one joint upon each. This shortening is repeated through the 
season, the inducement to which is, to cause the leading stem to 
grow vigorously, and at the same time to retain short laterals to 
push from, when the lead has reached the desired height. 

About the middle of June the plants should be shifted, with balls 
entire, into pots a foot in diameter at the top, using the same kind of 
compost as before. Keep the plants still in the pit or greenhouse. 
Durmg the whole of summer they should be liberally supplied with 
water at the roots, and occasionaUy syringed over the tops. At the 
end of the season, the leading stem of each will be four or five feet 
high, and abundantly furnished with short lateral shoots. 

Keep the plants in a cool pit or greenhouse throughout the winter, 
and in April plant out, with balls entire. Previously prepare the 
ground for their reception, by taking away the poor soil to the depth 
of half a yard, and filling it up with a well-enriched compost. The 
plants should be well watered at the time of planting, and frequently 
during the season. Put a strong stake to each plant to secure it to 
during summer, and the plants will form a very handsome hedge, 
and bloom profusely. 

Towards the end of November, the entire hedge should be 
covered with woollen netting, with a mesh of about half an inch 
square ; secure this over the same by a temporary railing along the 
sides. The netting admits a suitable portion of light and air, but is 
a perfect security to the plants from injury by frost. 

In April, the netting can be removed and the lateral shoots pruned 
back, so as to leave about six inches of each. This will form the 
plants into the shape of a close-set hedge. During summer they will 
spread and bloom profusely. 
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ON THE CtJLTUEE OP THE AMAETLLIS TEIBE. 

by me. JAMES SMITH. 

Should the following directions be thought worthy of publication in 
the Moricultmal Cabinet, they are quite at your service. To those 
who possess a small stove, I cannot too strongly recommend 
to their attention the genus Amaryllis, containing, as it does, so 
great a number of species, varieties, and hybrids, which in point of 
beauty are not surpassed, and I doubt if they are equalled, by any 
other genus found in British collections. Most of tne Amaryllises 
are free-flowering plants, and all of them are of the easiest culture. 

I am aware that some of the kinds may be flowered in an ordinaiy 
greenhouse, but I find they do better by placing them on the front 
flue of a vinery. Prom the 1st of April, the time they are brought 
into the vinery, they are kept in an increasing temperature, gradually 
rising from 50® Pahrenheit to 60® during the night ; here they remain 
till about midsummer. They are at first freely supplied witn water, 
and this is continued throughout their flowering season, generally 
April and May, and still further on, so long as the foliage appears to 
be in a rapidly growing state. In reference to this particular, some 
experience is necessary ; for most of the kinds will continue to grow, 
more or leas, so long as water is supplied to them. It will, however, 
be generally found that if the bulbs have been in a dormant state 
from midsummer of the preceding year, they will commence growing 
freely when taken into the vinery, and the foliage will be fully 
matured by the end of J une or J uly ; and even previous to this 
time it will generally be advisable considerably to lessen their daily 
supply of water. About this time, I place them close together on a 
shelf in some airy and dry part of the vinery, where they are at the 
same time exposed as much as possible to the full influence of the 
sun. In this situation they remain till the grapes are matured and 
cut, and the house thrown open to the action of the weather, for the 
purpose of wintering the vines. The bulbs are, of course, allowed to 
become gradually dry, and the foliage entirely decayed. They are 
then removed to a dry shade, beyond the reach of frost, and where 
they are quite free from damp. A little dry litter is thrown over 
them, if necessary, in very frosty w^eather. 1 have sometimes taken 
them out of the pots, shaken the whole of the earth from their roots, 
and tied the labels to the bulbs. In this way they require much 
less room, and may be preserved from the frost with less trouble, 
than when kept in the pots ; but I prefer keeping them in the pots, 
with the earth about their roots, believing that in this way they flower 
more vigorously. When the forcing of the vines is again commenced, 
and the temperature has been raised to about 50® at night, the bulbs 
are then all looked over, and carefully potted. The soil I use is 
composed of two parts yellow loam, one of clear white sand, and 
one of well-decomposed leaf-mould. The pots are from five to six 
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inckes diameter. They are at first very sparingly watered, and this 
caution ought to be particularly attended to, until they have begun 
to root ferny. Nothing is more prejudicial to these bulbs than to 
keep the soil in which thev are placed continually saturated with 
wet. Whenever this is the case, it is ten to one but the roots are 
rotted as soon as they make an effort to establish themselves in the 
soil, and will scarcely ever thrive until they have been placed in 

feesh soil. , . , , i • 

When in flower, they may be taken into the parlour or drawmg- 

room without any injury, if they can be kept near the light, so that 
the foliage is not too much drawn. It is usual, when they are kept 
in rooms, to place the pots in feeders ; and to this there can be no 
objection, provided water is not allowed to remain about the bottom 
of the pot ; when such is the case, it is sure to rot the roots of the 
bulbs, unless kept in a very high temperature indeed. I have thus 
endeavoured to describe my own mode of treating this exceedingly 
beautiful tribe of plants, with an anxious wish that they may become 
more general favourites. 


NOTES ON NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

98. Delphinium, Mbs. Geeaed Leigh. — A hardy variety. The 
flowers are of a beautiful poroelam^hlue, with a large centre of pure 
white, and a yellow eye. It is very distinct and handsome. 

99. D. Belle- Alliance. — Hardy. Blowers of a dark bright 
blue, with a white eye. Very dwart and showy. 

100. D. DELiCATUM. — Blowers a fine porcelain colour, shaded 
with lavender, and each has a very distinct white eye. These new 
Delphiniums may be had at the London nurseries, at 7a. 6d. to 
10^. Qd, each. 

101. Azalea, Louis Napoleon.— An hybrid, in Messrs. Hen- 
derson’s greenhouse collection. The flowers are full double, of a 
crimson-violet colour. It is exceedingly showy, and merits a place 
in every greenhouse. 

102. Azalea, the Beide. — The flowers are large, of a superb 
glossy w hite, having the appearance of white wax from the substance 
of its petals. It is a remarkably free-blooming plant. These Azaleas 
are from 10«. 6d. to 21«. each. 

103. Teopjeolum, Lobbii teicoloe. — This very beautiful variety 
is distinguished from all others by the flowers being of a most brilliant 
scarlet-red colour, edged and spotted with blue. It far surpasses 
every other. It was raised in Prance, but may be had at the London 
nurseries. 

104. Aectotis aoaulis, var. speciosa, Nat. Ord. Composite^. 
Sec. Calendulacea (the Marigold ), — The old A. acaulis is wellknow:it 
to many of our readers, being long an inhabitant of our greenhouses. 
In addition thereto, three very ^autiful varieties have been subse- 
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questlj introduced^ and are distinguished under the names of A. 
tricolor, A, unMata, and A, spedosa. The latter has been figured 
in the Flore dee Serree, for April, 1004. It is, like the others, a 
dwarf, stemless plant, much like in appearance to a Gazania pa/oonia, 
but has a clear green foliage. The flowers are of a rich orange 
colour, with a circular band of crimson, inside of which is one of green, 
and the centre disc is nearly black, beautifully studded with numer- 
ous golden-tipped anthers. The plant spreads freely, and blooms 
profusely. Each blossom is about three inches across, in shape like 
a single common marigold, and, ito. contrast with its crimson and 
green rims, dark eye, etc., is very handsome. It will prove to be 
one of the most beautiful budding plants. 

105. Verbena, Eavottbite (Henderson) is, without exception, 
one of the finest, and will doubtless become one of the most noted, 
bedding Verbenas in every garden throughout England. The trusses 
of flowers are exceedingly large, and of a rich dark scarlet. The 
habit is robust and free, and does not require to be pegged down 
to fill up empty spaces, as is too often the case ; but if lerb to itself, 
it is unequalled for its uniformity of growth. The whole plant is 
alike covered with flowers on stout short footstalks, so that it resists 
the rain perfectly ; the side shoots below each flower are always well 
set with buds, ready to fill up the places as the first flowers pass 
away ; the foliage is handsome and plentiful, a feature that is often 
overlooked in this plant, as a Verbena with small leaves never looks 
well, nor, on the other hand, is it pleasing to see large thin foliage. 
It is an exceedingly valuable bedding variety. 

106. Petunia, Favourite. — This excellent variety will supersede 
every Petunia hitherto grown, either for bedding purposes or pot 
culture. Its superior qualities cannot be better described than in 
the words of the able and intelligent gardener, Mr. John Smith, of 
Peel Hall, Lancashire, who raised it : — “ The flowers are moderate- 
sized, with a fine bold outline ; colour, a rich bright scarlet, with clear 
white eye. It is a profuse bloomer, and makes a most effective bed ; 
indeed, it was the most conspicuous bedding plant in the whole of 
our flower garden, which was filled with the showiest and most 
dazzling kinds of flow’ering plants.” In consequence of the plant 
being a second year’s seedling, the opportunity of proving its value 
as a bedding plant has been tried ; we saw it in bloom, and assure 
our readers it equals the description here given. 

107. Fuchsia, Emperor Napoleon (Banks). — Deep rich scarlet- 
crimson; sepals extra wide, and beautifully reflexed, and of such 
substance that the flower has the appearance as if made of wax ; 
corolla deep violet. This Fuchsia is the largest and finest that has 
ever been sent out; the size, width, and substance of its petals, 
with other superior qualities, can scarcely be imagined unless seen 
on the plant. 

108. Fuchsia, Venus db Medici (Banks). — A ^eat novelty, and 
the most beautiful Fuchsia that has been introduced for many years 5 
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tobo whit^ idtb Bepap ol abluBb pink» orwbite Bhaded and striped with 
pink ; con^ deep violet-blue, laige and beautifully formed : yet the 
above deaeription will scarcely anve an adequate idea of its beauty, as 
the is quite new among J^chsiaB, but we have no hesitation in 
it will prove one of the finest varieties for exhibition. The 
b^ of the plant is superior to any other white Fuchsia in cul- 
tivarion ; the flowers are lar;^ well reflexed, and elegantly formed 5 
the s^pak are very long, which gives the flower a most striking 
appearance. 

109. Fcchsia, Dokka JoAquiKA (Banks). — Scarlet-crimson tube 
and sepals, tho latter splendidly reflexed ; the tube very short and 
thick ; corolla violet-blue, a striking and novel colour, the texture 
of which is exceedingly fine, giving it the appearance of a thick 
leathery substance. 

110. Fuchsia, Coubtiss of Buelingtob (Story). — Scarlet tube 
and sepals, elegantly reflexed, with a beautiful pure white corolla ; 
habit of the plant graceful. This may be considered the finest white 
corollaed Fuchsia yet sent out. 

111. Fuchsia, Yolcabo ni Aqua (Banks). — Eich glossy scarlet, 
with wcll-reflexed sepals ; corolla violet, extra large. A wonderful 
flower for size, and a very free bloomer. 

112. Fuchsia, Oiiaklemagbe (Banks). — Eich scarlet; sepals 
well reflexed, with a large, barrel-shaped, violet-purple corolla; 
dwarf habit, and free bloomer. Very distinct and novel. 

113. Phttelephas maceocaepa. Nat. Ord. JPhytelephantJiea, 
Large-fruited Ivory-Llant, This most useful Palm is confined to the 
continent of South America, where it inhabits damp localities, as the 
banks of rivers, etc. It was introduced to this country by Purdie, and 
has bloomed at Kew. It is mostly found in separate groves, rarely 
intermixed with other plants. The trunk is generally about six feet 
high, crowned with from twelve to twenty leaves of from eighteen to 
twenty feet in length. The segments are about three feet long and two 
inches broad, and mostly amount to about 160 in each leaf. The fruit 
is produced in clusters as large as a man’s head, each containing six 
to nine seeds. The tree bears from six to eight of these clusters at 
one time, each head weighing, when ripe, about twenty-five pounds. 
The nut of this plant so closely resembles ivory, as often to be 
mistaken for the animal product. Small articles are now manu- 
factured of it instead of the elephant’s tusks. The nuts are im- 
ported into this country in great quantities, some years as much as 
150 tons have been brought to England alone. They are sold at very 
low prices — in August, 1854, 1000 of them only realized 7*. 6^. 
Not only is this Palm most valuable for the ivory it produces, but 
when the seed first makes its appearance, it contains a clear insipid 
liquid, with which travellers allay their thirst. There is also a most 
delicious beverage made from it, and sold in New Granada at one 
real a pound. — {Bot. Mag.^ 4913, 4914). 

114. {Saxifeaua ciLiATA. Nat. Ord. Saxifrage < c»—lt is found 
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inhabiting the mountains of Northern India. It blossoms early in 
spring, and is la very pretly species ; flowers white, an inch and a half 
^ross. Being a well-known herbaceous perennial, farther description 
is unnecessary. (Bot Mag,^ 4615.) 

115. Cattleta Szinneei, var. parv^ra, Nat. Ord. Orchidaoea. 
— An hybrid, first brought to this country by Mr. Skinner, from 
Guatemala ; the flowers of which are small, not half the size of C, 
Skinneri, and of a dull purple. {Bot Mag., 4916.) 

116. CoffeaBenghalensis. Nat. Ord. — Dr. Eoxburgh 

states this species to be a native of the mountains of the north- 
eastern frontier of India, from whence it was sent to Calcutta, several 
years ago. It forms a small shrub, producing its flowers solitary or 
in pairs, at the end of the branches, each one about two inches 
across, tube slender, an inch long, the limb of five obovate spreading 
lobes, white. (Bot. Mag., 4917.) 


QUESTIONS, ANSWEES, AND EEMAEKS. 

To DESTBOY Mice in a Gauden. — Being much infested with mice in my frames, 
will you allow me to ask your correspondents what is the most ready mode of destroying 
these pests ? [Bury pickling jars in the ground, with their months even with the sur- 
face ; pour a little water in them, and the mice will fall in during the night and be 
drowned. — Editor.'] 

Grass Seeds for a Lawn. — A clergyman wishes to know from the Editor of the 
Cabinet, or any of his obliging correspondents, what is the best admixture for sowing a 
grass lawn. lWc recommend our clerical correspondent to try the following, which is 
excellent. Poa nemoralis 1 lb. j Poa ncmoralis serapervirens 1 lb. ; Poa trivialis 1 lb. \ 
Fcstuca duiiuscula 2 lbs. ; Festuca tenuifolias lb. \ Lolium perenne tenuc 12 lbs. ; 
Trifolium repens 4 lbs. ; Trifolium minus lib. ; Cynosaurus cristatus 2 lbs. — Editor?] 

Plants for a Ward’s Case. — Having purchased a small Ward’s case, and being a 
lover of plants, though only a beginner, I shall feel indebted to you, Mr. Editor, or to 
any of your correspondents, who w^ould supply me with a list of such stove and warm green- 
house plants as are quite suitable for cultivation in my case. [Ferns: Asplcnium 
cbeneum, A. diversifolium, A. cicutaria, A. flabellata ; Adiantum cuueatum, A. pubcscens, 
A. lucidum, A. assimile, A. affine ; Casscbecra hastata, G. pedata ; Platyloma rotundi- 
folia; Aneraidictyon phyllitidis; Blechnum gracilc, B. lanceola ; Ptcris serrulata, P. 
heterophylla, P. longifolia ; Boryoptcris palmata ; Nephrolepis pectinata ; Aspidium 
tiifoliatum; Cyrtomium falcatum; Doodia candata; Diplazium Shepherdii. Lycopo^ 
diums: Lycopodium denticulatum, L. uncinatum (the blue one), L. flabellata, L. viticu- 
losa, L. umbrosum. Orchideee : Maxillaria punctata, M. rufescens, M. variabilis lutca ; 
Brassiachlorostachya; Oncidium' Suttoni j Epidendrum cochleatum ; Tillaudsia bulbosa ; 
Tetranema mexicana. The Tillandsias and the Orchids should be suspended from the 
roof. — Editor.] 

A Mangrove Swamp. — The banks near the lagoon were low, and the ground back 
of them apparently swampy, and densely covered with Mangrove trees. This tree is 
universal on the Mosquito coast, lining the gJiores of the lagoons and rivers, as high up 
as the salt water reaches. It is unlike any other tree in the world. Peculiar to lands 
overflowed by the tides, its trunk starts at a height of from four to eight feet from the 
^ound, supported by a radiating series of smooth reddish-brown roots, for all the world 
like the prongs of an inverted candelabrum. These roots interlock with each other in 
such a manner that it is utterly impossible to penetrate betw'een them, except by la- 
boriously cutting one’s wny ; and even then an active man would hardly be able to 
advance twenty feet in a day. The trunk is generally tall and straight, the branches 
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niunerouB, but not long* and the leaves laigie and thick ; on the upper surface, of a dark, 
glistening, unfading green, while below, of the downy whitish tint q{ the poplar-leaf. 
Lining the shores in dense masses, the play of light on the leaves, as they are turned upward 
by the wind, has the glad billowy effect of a field of waving grain. The timber of the 
Mangrove is sodden and heavy, and of no great utility, but its -bark is astringent, and 
excellent for tanning. Its manner of propagation is remarkable. The seed consists of 
a long bean-like stem, about the length and shape of a dipped eandle, but thinner. It 
hangs from the upper limbs in thousands, and, when perfect, drops, point downward, 
erect in the mud, where it speedily takes root, and shoots up to tangle still more the 
already tangled Mangrove swamp. Myriads of small oysters, called the Mangrove 
oysters, cling to the roots, among which active little crabs fin^ shelter from the pursuits 
of tibeir hereditary enemies, the long-legged and sharp-billed cranes, which have a pro- 
digious hankering after tender and infantile shell-fish . — Barets Waikna, 

'WiSTABiA SiNENflis. — This, without exception, is the most handsome and graceful of 
hardy climbing shrubs. It will succeed wherever a dry subsoil is obtainable, and where 
there is room for an upright shrub to grow. Far north it is found to thrive well in the 
open border, trained os an upright shrub, or round wooden stakes and trellis- work. In 
such situations it flowers luxuriantly. It is very suitable for planting against pillars, or 
for forming a principal feature in the covering of an arbour. lu the most limited flower 
garden, it will form an extremely graceful object when trained to stout wirework, or 
wooden stakes. If planted in heavy or retentive soils, it should be placed on a mound 
of gravelly soil. To produce a imiform quantity of bloom, cut back the present year’s 
shoots in autumn, to within five or six inches of the last year’s joints. In summer 
following, each ripened side shoot that springs from the main stem will become flower- 
bearing branches. No cottager’s garden or wall should be without this highly orna- 
mental plant. 

Camellias on Walls. — The Camellia may be grown very well out of doors in warm 
situations, on trellises of the span form, or parallel against a wall. The ground should 
be composed of free sandy loam, mixed with turfy peat and leaf-mould ; the border may 
be about three feet broad — a convenient length, and a foot and a half deep. In the bottom 
lay about nine inches of broken bricks and a Uttle gravel, that the roots may have plenty 
of drainage, which is a vciy essential condition. In winter the plants should be covered 
with mats, taking care to cover them completely. In summer they should be watered 
with water in which a small portion of guano has been put. They should be trained in 
such a manner that their flowers and leaves may be perfectly developed. 

Cydonia Japonica. — This handsome shrub (better known as Pyrus Japonica) is 
particularly worthy of attention as a hardy spring-flowering shrub, especially if trained 
in the open border as a standard. Select one main leading stem, and cut away the other 
branches, fastening the leading shoot to a stake about six or eight feet in height. If thus 
treated, the plant, which is of a pendent habit, will speedily assume a handsome pyra- 
midal form, of very neat appearance. When in flower, It will form a gorgeous object, 
being covered with fine scarlet bloom. In order to propagate it to form a stock, the 
following treatment will be found very successful. Cut some of the thin roots into 
lengths of three or four inches, w'hich insert round a large pot, and cover with a bell-glass ; 
or you may lay them in a south border under a wall, ini:ows, slightly covered with soil. 
They will make shoots the first season. This method is much preferable to increasing 
by suckers. 

The Soap Berry (Sapindus saponaria }. — The nuts of this tree were formerly 
brought to England for waistcoat buttons ; some were tipped with gold, and others with 
different metals ; they were very durable, as they did not wear, and seldom broke. Ihe 
skin and pulp which surround the nuts, arc used in America to Wash linen, but being of 
a very acrid nature, are apt to bum and destroy it. The seed-vessels lather freely in 
water, and will, it is said, cleanse more linen than sixty times the weight of soap ; the 
Water in which the tops or leaves have been steeped or boiled has the same quality, 
though in a less degree. The seeds arc round and hard, have a fine polish, and are even 
now often used by the Spaniards for buttons. The whole plant pounded, and steeped 
in ponds, rivulets and creeks, intoxicates and kills the fish. 

Vital Principus nr Plants.— W hat the ** vital principle” is, or where it is to be 
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found) 1 pretend not to know’ $ like its Almighty Author, ** no man hath seen it at any 
time,’’ y^ it is the puttctum taliem which t^obs through the system of vegetation, and 
the source and spring of all its functions and productions ; a dense and mysterious veil, 
however, conce^ it from the hierophant. The philosophy of man has never withdrawn 
this inscrutable Ens from the adytum where it remains enshrined. I am aware that an 
interdict like this is not palatable in these days, when the wit of our philosophy soars 
so high above mystery, and would deny what it cannot solve. This, however, is not the 
philosophy which 1 have been taught ; neither does it contain the elements of that of 
Bacon ; it will not do in this case to cut the Gordian knot we cannot untie ; it makes 
the nmtter worse. It seems to my mind as demonstrable as any problem in Euclid, that 
the principle of life” is one sui generis, superadded to organization. Some there are 
who ascribe all the phenomena of life to mere orgamzation, or a peculiar arrangement 
of the ultimate atoms, or molecules, as the French call them ; and some have ascribed 
an innate vitality” to these atoms ; others may whistle to the tune of this dance of 
dust, and quadrille or waltz of molecules, but I must stand aloof from their eeben* 
tricities. To<day we see the plant a beautiful living thing, arrayed in a vesture of green, 
and blossoming in beauty, unfurling its ensigns to the sun, and all its functions moving 
in harmony, and obedient to the “ principle of life to 'morrow that plant has suffered 
an eclipse. There is now a sad reverse ; it is a leafless and a lifeless thing. Its flowers 
and foliage are scattered to the four winds of heaven ; its “ silver cord is loosed” — the 
principle of life has fled, and the fountain of beauty is dried up. The most exquisitely 
finished and most delicate specimen of mechanism, with its varied wheels, pivots, and 
pinions, superadded to its spring and balance, still wants its compensation curb to regu- 
late its chronometry, and the artist’s hand must wind it up ; and can we doubt that the 
Master-key that wound up the machinery of vegetable creation hangs at the girdle of 
infinite intelligence ? The “ principle of life” is neither heat nor electricity, nor any 
other agent with which we are acquainted ; it is far more subtile and recondite. These 
are merely, if the term be permitted, the tentacula of its operations ; it can sleep for 
thousands of years in Egyptian tombs and mummy-cases, or remain for ages many 
hundred fathoms deep in the rocky recesses of the globe, or at unfathomed depths in 
seas and lakes. It can run the gauntlet of fire in temperatures that would scorch or 
scald j it can live in the crater of the volcano, or in cerements of ice, or a mantle of 
snow ; its identity remains unimpaired through lapse of time or change of circumstance. 
These positions, startling though they may seem to be, can be substantiated by indu- 
bitable proof. Some curious cases have already been glanced at, and a few more may 
suffice. I took nine seeds out of a roasted apple, and every one of them grew. Malted 
barley has grown, and peas and cress, etc., after being roasted and boiled, were capable 
of germination ; while the seeds of eider-berries, after being boiled, grew very well. 
Jessie, in his “ Gleanings,” mentions' seeds that have grown, brought up from a depth 
of 360 feet, in boring for a well j and seeds found in very ancient tombs have readily 
sprung up. Some seeds were discovered in an ancient British tumulus ; they were sown, 
raspberries sprung up, and fruit has been collected from the plants. A bulb was taken 
from the withered hand of an Egyptian mummy, and it has since grown ; various seeds 
discovered in these mementoes of mortality have grown. Some grains of the Triticum 
durum, found in the body of a mummy, grew with me ; as well as seeds of Indian 
corn, found in one of the graves of the Incas of Peru. A plant of Phormium tenax, 
in the Jardin des Plantes, which was apparently reduced to charcoal by a conflagration, 
lias risen, like a vegetable phoenix, from its ashes. An elder-tree, near Matlock, was 
cut down, and subsequently remained under a stack, where it was consumed, apparently 
by lire ; in its after-adventures, it became a corner-post, when it budded, and is now a 
thriving tree. — Economy of Vegetation, 

Dielytra spectabilis. — Although the Dielytra is properly classed as a spring- 
flowering plant, yet, if propagated by cuttings of the young shoots in the spring, and 
planted out in June in a sheltered situation, it will continue to throw up a succession of 
blooms till late in the season. It thrives best in a rich light soil, and should be plenti* 
fully supplied with water in di*y weather. Last season 1 saw a bed so treated, in the 
front of a greenhouse, in bloom in September, and it appeared likely to continue in 
flower much longer, if frosts did not occur. To procure a stock of plants, a few old 
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lOdii ahooM be pilaoed in heat in Febrnai^ ; take off the young shoots as they advance, 
them in a similar way to Dahlias j they should afterwards have a shift, and be 
kept in n ftime till all danger of frosts is over, when th^ be planted out as above 

Ojt Air Xasy Mode of FtruiOATiNO a GBBBKnousx, Pit, etc.— Not having a 
honae, I am obliged to winter my plants in a cold pit, which I have found a difficulty in 
fomigating, ontU I thought of the following plan Take a piece of touchpaper, and lay 
Milt « thin layer of tobacco ; then roll it up, and tie loosely. Light one end, and place 
It in a dower-pan in the hotue or pit. I think half an ounce, used in this way, is equal 
to an ounce with the hollows j and it is not a tithe the trouble, as it docs not require 
any attention after being lighted.— il Can&tmU Subterider. 

BEfT TwEimr-mB Pnnea, aKd bbst Thibtt Pansibs.— ; Adonis (Maclean), 
roac, changing to rosy purple. Beauty of Salt-hill (Turner), reddish purple. Brunette 
(Maclean), very dark, fine petal and distinct. Criterion (Maclean), purple. Colchester 
Cardinal (Norman), purple. Duke of Devonshire (Turner), rose, large and full. Esther 
(Turner), rose, l^cld Marshal (Hale), rose, constant and well formed. Henry Ward 
(Turner), purple. Harry Turner, dark purple. James Hogg (Bragg), fine dark. 
John Stevens (Looker), purple, stout petal. Jupiter (Bragg), purple. Lola Montes 
(Costar), purple. Lord Charles W'eilesley (Bragg), rosy 2)urple. Mw. Maclean 
(Maclean), lilac rose. Mr. Hoyle (Looker), red, very constant. Mr. Hobbs (Looker), 
rosy purple. Mr. Weedon (Hale), purple, smooth stout petal. New Criterion 
(Maclean), red, changing to purple ; very line. Purity (Turner), rose j small, fine 
quality. Richard Andrews (Turner), rosy purple, a fine show flower, very smooth. 
Uichi^ Smith, Esq. (Looker), purple. Sarah (Turner), dark, full, without being 
confused. Sir Joseph Paxton (Bragg), rosy purple. 

Pansies: Alba Magna (Thomson), fine white self. Brilliant (Turner), yellow ground, 
bronze top petals and margin. Comet (Turner), deep yellow ground, with broad margin 
of reddish crimson. Duchess of Sutherland (Turner), white ground, violet-purple 
margin, large eye, very fine. Duke of Newcastle (Turner), yellow ground, purple 
margin, large dark eye, smooth, and good shape, fine. Earl Mansfield (Dickson), white 
ground, broad purple margin, small eye, smooth, large, and striking. Eg»on (Turner), 
deep yellow ground, violet-purple broad margin, smooth, and fine form. Emperor 
(Hales), rich yellow ground, top petals and margin deep maroon, extra fine. Father 
Gavazzi (Holland), rich yellow ground, with broad margin of crimson-purple, and large 
prominent eye ; a large and striking flower. France Cycole (Grieve), straw and purple. 
Great Britain (Parker), yellow ground, with broad margin of rich crimson-purple, large 
eye, good. Lady Carrington (Hunt), white ground, light purple. Lord John Russell 
(Turner), golden yellow ground, with broad margin of rich velvety crimson, large 
dense eye, fine form, and smooth. Lord Palmerston (Turner), golden yellow ground, 
with rich iduin-purple top petals and margin, large eye, fine form. Lord Raglan (Turner), 
yellow ground, with broad margin of rich bronze-purple, very large and fine. Mar- 
chioness of Bath (Wheeler), white ground, blue top petals, margined with the same 
shade. Marion (Dickson and Co.), straw and purple, large and fine form. Marquis of 
Bath (Wheeler), rich yellow ground, broad dark maroon purple border, large promi- 
nent eye ; an improvement on Duke of Norfolk. Memnon (Turner), rich velvety dark 
purple selfj large, fine form, and very smooth. Miss Stewart (Hales), pure white 
ground, purple top petals and margin, smooth, and good form. Miss Talbot (Dickson), 
pale straw ground, bleaching to' white ; rich deep velvety purple, broad margin, smooth 
and fine. Mrs. Beck (Turner), white ground, and fine dark purple. Mrs. M. Ha- 
milton (Nasmyth), white ground, and fine dork pur^de, large. Monarch (Hale), deep 
golden yellow ground, top petals rich velvety dark maroon, lower petals margined with 
the same colour, bold dark eye ; the best of its class. National (Turner), light purple 
top petals, and narrow margin of the same colour. Ophir (Widnall), large yellow self. 
Royal Albert (Turner), beautiful shaded purple self, very smooth. Royal Standard 
(Dickson), pale straw, and medium margin of rich velvety purple, good eye, smooth, 
large, and fine form. Royal Visit (Dickson), dark purple top petals and broad margin, 
extra fine. Satisfaction (Turner), rich yellow ground, with medium margin of crimson- 
purple, very prominent toe eye, very large, smooth, extra fine. 
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ILLUSTRATION. 

EXACUM ZETLANICUM. Mt Ord. GBOTiANBiE. 

The interesting genus JExacum comprises about twenty species, 
natives of the high mountains of the tropical regions of Asia. 
M»acum Zeylanicum (selected for the illustration of our present 
number) is one of the handsomest of its tribe, being a free-growing 
plant, and very ornamental. The stem is erect, terminating in a 
branching, corymbose head of flowers, of a most lovely blue, and 
furnished with large yellow anthers. The leaves are sessue, elliptico- 
lanceolate, of a lively green. The plant is an annual, and first 
bloomed in the Botanic Gardens of Dublin, where it was raised 
from seeds received from Ceylon. It merits a place in every stove 
or warm greenhouse, being a plant of easy cultivation. Seed should 
be sown early in the spring, and the young plants potted off singly 
as soon as ready ; the soil most adapted for their growth is of an 
open turfy nature ; free drainage is essential, together with a liberal 
attention to watering. 

JEicacum is derived from eo?, out of, and ayo, to drive ; it being con- 
sidered by the natives an excellent antidote to many poisons. 


NOTES ON THE BOTANY OP THE MONTH. 

BY MB. BDWABD SHEPPAEB, BTJBT. 

Ib the Editor of the Cabinet will allow me to occupy a small space* 
in its pages, I propose to contribute a few remarks on the numerous 
wild gems which adorn our fields and meadows, too often, alas! 
neglected and unnoticed by those who take an interest in many 
plants of no greater pretension, brought perhaps from foreign shores 
to grace our parterres and flower-beds, to the neglect of the old 
friends of our native fields and woods. I do not, however, wish to 
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of a colour approaching Tcry nearly to the Koman imperial purple. 
There is a variety, well known, mth white flowers, and this is perhaps 
one of the greatest enliveners in borders or plantations of evergreens 
which can be placed amongst them ; when planted in front of the 
common Laurel the effect is very pleasing. The Digitalis, which at 
present performs so essential a part in the Materia Medica, appears 
to have been unknown for its virtues to the ancient sons of Esculapius, 
and it is to English students of the healing art that the w orld is 
indebted for the discovery of the valuable medical properties of this 
pretty plant ; the most remarkable effect which this medicine pro- 
duces on the human frame is the diminution of the frequency of the 
pulsation of the heart, and consequently of the arteries. Our poets 
have frequent allusions to this plant. Cowdey says — 

The Foxglove on fair Flora’s hand is worn, 

Lest while she gathers flowers she meet u thorn.” 

Brown describes Pan as seeking flowers of this plant to place on the 
hand of his mistress : — 

“ To keep her slender fingers from the sun, 

Pan through the pastures oftentimes hath ran, 

To pluck the speckled Foxgloves from their stem, 

And on those fingers neatly placed them.” 

One of the sweetest of our poets, the youthful and lamented Keats, 
alludes to the fondness of the bee for this flower, when ho says — 

** Let me thy vigils keep, 

’Mongst bowers pavilioned, where the deer’s soft leap 

Startles the wild bee from the Foxglove bell.” 

The light down which covers the stalks induced the poets to make 
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thi$ plttnt an emblem of youth ; but o&ers, in allusioa to the 
an^ bell form of the flowere, ha^e made it the enddem of 


IVo or three varieties of the pretty WillowJierbs, JEpilchUm, may 
now be found in full bloom; amongst which we may particularly 
mention the narrow-leaved variety, onfftMtifoUum, which is found 
on the banks of our rivers and ditches, growing from two to three 
feet high, bearing large pink flowers of flve petals, each attended by 
a narrow leaf, and growing upon a long seed-vessel, which appears 
as a stalk to the flower, but afterwards splits up, scattering to the 


winds the seeds, which are provided with a tuft of soft down to 
facilitate their carriage, like miniature parachutes before the breeze. 
Another species is the broad, smooth-leaved Willow-herb, M mon- 
tantm, which, although not so tall a plant, aspires to grow on walls, 
the roofs of cottages, and shady banks. It may be readily distin- 
guished from the former by its dwarfer habit, and smooth broad 
leaves. The flowers are rose* coloured, and the stems red. The Rose- 


bay Willow-herb is a plant possessing such liveliness and elegance as 
to be seldom surpassed ; yet it has been too generally rooted out of 
the parterre, without being admitted to more suitable situations. It 
is a^irably adapted for shrubberies, w liilst its rapid increase by its 
creeping roots renders it rather unfit for the quarters of choice 
plants, but these objectionable qualities in the flower garden are 
good qualifications for other situations. It is called Willow-herb 
from the resemblance which its leaves bear to the willow. U. liirsu^ 


turn, with hairy leaves, is commonly denominated by the curious 
appellation, cfodlings and Cream.” 

I know of few plants more showy than the purple-crimson 
Loosestrife, Z/ythrum salicaria, a handsome, tall-growing plant, 
frequently found in ditches and w'atery places, growing from 
three to four feet high ; it merits cidtivation by aU, though it 
is rarely seen but in cottage gardens. When a boy, I remem- 
ber the beautiful effect which a long border of this plant pre- 
sented in the garden of my grandfather, who was a passionate 
lover of flowers. I do not know anything so pretty as this 
flower for two or three of the summer months. The plants are 
crowded with blossoms of a clear purple-crimson, and borne in whorls 
of four or five together, with two leaves under each whorl. The 
stem is square and somewhat hairy ; the leaves in pairs. It may 
easily be propagated by division of the roots. 

In uncultivated sterile spots and by waysides, we may see the 
Mulleins, Verhasewn, coming into flower. One, V, tJiapsm, the com«- 
mon variety, sometimes attains eight feet in height, and in this 
state has a very stately appearance, the tall stems being nearly 
covered from top to bottom with pretty flowers, large, and of a 
delicate yellow. The leaves resemble flannel in their texture, and 
are very downy, of a greyish green. It is called by country folks 
Shepherd’s Club. There are others of this family now in bloom ; 
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^ Black MoUeiii, K nigrum, and ike White Mullein, F. hOimiis: 
Mie leavci cf the latter naTe a reiy white appearance. 

Caimfaiiig bddly on our hedgerows we may see the Convolwlus 
99fim^ ihe Greater Bindw^ so named from its twining nature ; 
peribaps we have not a native plant that displays a more beautiful 
coicQa than this. On the wayside hedge it expands its handsome, 
moncqpetalous, trumpet-formed flowero in a dress which rivals the 
drifted snow for purity, and were it less common would create 
more general admiration. 

** How fiiir her pendent wreath 
O'er bnah and brake is twining, 

WbUe meekly there beneath, 

’Hid Fern and blossom’d Heath, 

Her loTdy sisters shining, 

Tinged with such tender hues as streak 
A ilumbering infant's glow'ing cheek." 

Who ia there who has not also admired the common small Bind- 
weed, Omvohtitus arvensiSf alluded to in the closing lines of the 
above couplet : a variet}* more humble in gro'vs'th than the former, 
but a more formidable pest to the fanner ; for the one confines itself 
to the hedgerow, whilst the latter travels the whole field over, 
entwining itself around the stalks of com for support, or upholding 
itself by whatever comes in its way, not even refusing to embrace 
the nettle as a prop on which to display its simple beauties. Nature 
has endowed this native flower of our fields with an agreeable fra- 
grance, and it possesses the means of protecting its organs of fructifi- 
cation from the rain and humiditj' of the night air by the help of 
folds in the cup, which constantly and regularly open Avitli the rising 
sun, and close as the day decreases or on the approach of rain. The 
nectar}^ of this little flower also displa}'s the wise provision which 
has been made by nature to secure the saccharine juice, so necessary 
to the completion of the seed. The stigma of this flower is sup- 
ported on arches over the bottom of the cup of the corolla, leaving 
only such small openings between the piers that form the arches, as 
to bid defiance to the plunder of the bee or insects of any consider- 
able size. This species of Bindweed has a perennial root, of a milky 
white substance, which penetrates and ramifies so deeply into the 
earth as to render it very troublesome to eradicate or destroy. In 
trenching land we have frequently seen it at the depth of three feet 
from the surface. It is generally considered a good indication of 
gravel lying not far beneath. Miss Twamley says of this pretty 
pest — 

We merry flowers are I’unning 
The meadow mazes through, 

And he the farmers -e’er so cunning, 

We arc as cunning too ; 

Now up an ear of harley 
* We nimbly twist and twirl, 

To deck its brown stem early 

With a wreath of pink and pearl." 
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That old-established favoxirite of our gasrdeBS, (hmolvului mnor^ 
or tricolor^ to my mind the nearest approach to hearenly bine in the 
tint of its beautiful blossoms, thougn allied to the above, is not a 
British plant ; but few orders are more ornamental than that of the 
Convolvulacea, and several species have long tenanted our gardens ; 
the present was introduced jfrom Barbary so long back as 1629, for 
we find it mentioned at that time along with the major variety, being 
received through Italy and Spain from its native country. The 
latter, when employed to cover the treUis-work of arbours, verandahs^ 
etc.,’ displays the most beautiful shades of blue, violet, white, pink, 
and crimson j some delicately shaded and striped — 

“ as stands the ridnbow in the storm, 

# Changing its hues with bright variety.” 

Another British plant, which has always pleased me, to be found 
mostly in streams of running water, along with water-cress and 
similar plants, is the BrookSme Speed wefl, Veronica heccahunga. 
Its small dark blue fiowers have a very pretty appearance, standing 
up above the deep green of its foliage, and many a sequestered 
streamlet is now covered with its neat little blossoms. 

In our ponds and ditches at this time of the year we may fre^ently 
find the Plowering Bush, Butomibs wmbellatm ; it is the only British 
plant which belongs to the ninth Linnssan Class, MnneandHa^ 
Surrounded by its narrow, upright, sword-like leaves, its umbels of 
five large pink fiowers have a handsome appearance ; it is indeed a 
fine plant, contrasting well with the yellow Iris and white Water 
Lilies, with which it dwells in the waters. When gathered it speedily 
droops, like all aquatics, for 

“ the glow of her roseate charms has fled, 

When a few fleeting hours have passed o*er her head ; 

For no more, *uiid the grass in the verdant mead. 

Do the tranquil waters her loveliness feed.” 

This is a plant which ought to be more generally cultivated than 
it is ; it will grow by the sides of any piece of water, rivulet, or any 
place of copious moisture, where the roots may be mostly in water, 
particularly in any boggy or marshy part, where this and several other 
of the aquatic tribe may be introduced, and where they will fioiudsh 
and render such places very ornamental. The ^lowering Bush may 
be propagated either by division of the roots or by seed. The latter 
should be sown as soon as ripe in any boggy place, and left to 
nature ; if roots are divided, it may be done at any time after fiower- 
ing, and should be planted at once in the place allotted to them, 
where they will abide for years, and flower in a charming manner 
annually. 

Two interesting little plants may be now met with in flower, in 
bogs and pools, Binguicula vulgaris^ Common Butterwort, and 
TTtricularia vidgaris, Bladderwort. The first has pretty, violet- 
coloured flowers, with leaves at the base of the stalk, yellowish, and 
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xolfc ki texture ; the latter with jellow flowers, the leayes curiously 
bladder^ divided, and floatii^: both are of uest-growing dwan 
habit, ^ere are some species of each more rarely to he ^ with. 

Our Adds are freqomitly at this time abundantly supplied with 
eevenl varieties of the Soabioiu flunily ; all are pretty. S. oroenris 
la the tallest, growing three feet high, bearing its leaves and branches 
opposite, each terminating with a dose flat head of flowers, of a fine 
bine ; the whole plant is haiiy. Another species is the 8. sueeiaa, or 
Devil’s Bit, found in great qiuntities in we southern part of the 
kingdom, on heaths, m woo^ etc. Ibe flowers are of a delicate 
pinky blue colour, the stem somewhat hairy, and the root appearing 
as if bitten off half-way, which has given rise to its vulgar name. 
Some foreign species are old inhabitants of our gardens. The Indian 
or Sweet Scabious has the additional attraction of a delicious per- 
fume, and its flowers are of various hue, from p.ale purple to intense 
rich dark crimson, approaching to black, and of a velvety' textime. 
A poet, before quoted, says justly — 

** Can regal jiurple with the Scabious vie ?” 

Our banks are now clothed with the several varieties of Lady’s 
Bed-straw, Galium. There is the yellow variety, G. verum, having 
very abundant clusters of minute pale yellow flowers, and whose 
roots are used as a red dye for woollen cloth ; the Onnit White 
Bed-straw, G. mollugo, of a more straggling habit, the flowers in 
little white tufts, and the stems very long; the Water Bed-straw, 
G. 'palustre, growing on the borders of ditches and ponds, the stems 
hairy, and the whole panicle of flowers mucli spread out ; and the 
Crosswort Bed-straw, having yellow flowers, with four leaves together 
in a whorl. 

On old walls we may find in some localities great quantities of 
that singularly neat and elegant little trailing plant, the Ivy-leaved 
Toadflax, Linaria cymhalaria. I have seen the walls of old 
mansions and ruins adorned with very large tufts of this plant ; one 
locality where I have seen it growing in great abundance is by 
the water-side, on the old walls of the Archbishop’s palace at Mort- 
lake, in Surrey. Although it is doubtful whether this is a true 
indigenous plant in England, yet it appears to have become for a 
length of time naturalized, and our climate suits it w ell. It is easy 
of culture, and prolific of seed ; no rockwork can be considered com- 
plete without it. The flowers are small, of the common Snapdragon 
form, pale lilac, with a touch of yellow on the lip ; the stems are 
long and trailing ; the leaves ivy-like, green above and purple beneath. 
It is often grown in pots, but does best when on rockwork or old 
walls ; it is the neatest of all our trailing plants. 

Another of this genus flowering the present month is the Yellow 
Toadflax, L. vulgaru^ fine, upright-growing, tall species, with smooth 
leaves, of a pale bluish green, and light yellow flowers. It decorates 
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the banks of cornfields, pastures, and hedges ; when in mass it is a very 
charming object. 

Some of tne genus Pedicularis^ Bed Battle, may now be found in 
bloom. P. p^mtrisy Tall Bed Battle, and P. Bylmtica^ the Mareh 
Battle, are nearly similar, the latter be^, however, of dwarfer habit ; 
they are elegant plants, neither attaining quite a foot in height, and 
though of humble growth, are well worthy of our notice. The 
fiowers are of a fine deep pink, and the leaves very handsome, being 
of a beautiful fresh green colour. The ripe seeds rattle in the seed- 
vessels, hence the name. Thev grow in meadows and pastures, pre- 
ferring a rather moist soil. The common Yellow Battle, Bhinanihus 
cristagalU, is a plant much resembling the above named, but belongs 
to a different genus. It is one of the few gaping-flowered plants of a 
yellow colour ; it is met with in nearly every meadow, rattling its 
capsules of ripe seeds at our tread. The plant is quite smooth, 
rather more than a foot high, and very little branched. I have made 
very pretty vegetable skeletons of the calyces of this plant, and 
whilst on this subject I may be allowed to say that the calyces of 
seA^eral plants are admirable when properly prepared : such are those 
of Hyoscvamm, Henbane ; all the Campanulas; Nicandra ; JDatwra 
stramonium ; Bhgsalis, or Winter Cherry ; the capsules of the Poppy ; 
leaves of Box, Apple, Ivy, Holly, Magnolia, Tulip-tree, Poplar, 
Passion Flower, etc. To prepare them, place a quantity of the leaves, 
etc., in a fiat shallow pan, and cover them with water; let them 
remain in this state, without changing the water, for six weeks or a 
couple of months, exposed to the sun and air — a few drops of mu- 
riatic acid assist the process. At the end of that period the vege- 
table matter will be sufficiently decomposed, most of it may be washed 
oft', and any adhering removed by a few dabs with a soft-haired brush. 

To bleach them, damp the preparations, and place them in a tight- 
fitting box, with a little brimstone burning in it ; in an hour they 
will be very white. I dry them ; and gum them on leaves of black 
paper, in a book, in which state they look extremely interesting. The 
more leaves put to soak at once, the better they will prepare. 

On some of our old commons, at this season, we may find that 
curious parasite the Broom- rape, OrohancJie, of which we have several 
varieties, each somewhat different, but all rather scarce. It has a 
singular appearance, and consists of a thick fleshy stem, very brittle, 
knobbed at the surface of the ground, and bearing all the way up 
tapering scales, brown coloured, and is destitute of leaves or branches j 
at top it bears a large coarse spike of gaping flowers, each having 
a small brown bract under it. It is a vegetable blood-sucker, unable 
to draw direct from the earth its nourishment, and therefore attaches 
itself to some other plant, upon whose vital juices it feeds. 
O. major fixes itself on the roots of broom or furze, and O. minor 
on the roots of^clover. Their seeds are bom^ in myriads, but will 
not grow unless brought into contact with the roots of the respective 
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pisiito <m wiikli they feed, bat remain in the ground in auch case for 
m yery knig time without damage, and if by any chance they rea^ 
tlie root of a fiin e-bush th^ strike into it and v^etate speedily, 
becoming a foot high in the space of a month. 

Before I conclu^ this papw, and I fear I am now treimassing on 
TOOT yiduid)le sp^, ^ow me to notice one established favoorite, a 
British plant, which is mwn in evejy garden, and well known by 
all — aUude to the Widlflower, CkeiraiUhus eheiri, which may be 
made to bloom almost throughout the year, and loves to cling on the 
tops of old walls ; it has been truly said 

** Its bloMoms rise where turrets fall,** 

and it has been considered the emblem of love in adversity, never 
appearii^ on the noble pile whilst in its pride and grandeur, but so 
soon as it crumbles to decay, and the walls totter, then this fragrant 
flower glads the solitary place, and with its cheerful blossoms robs 
the scene of half its gloom. 

“ The Wallflower, the Wallflower, 

How beautUiil it blooms ! 

It gleams above the ruined tow-er, 

Like sunlight over tombs, 

And sheds a halo of repose 
Around the wrecks of time.” 


ON THE CHLTUEE OF THE COCKSCOMB. 

BY A STJCCESSrUL CULTITATOE. 

Is the spring proride a quantity of turf from a pasture field, pared 
off about two inches thick, where the soil is a strong rich loam ; 
form this into a pile three feet high, laying the grass side downwards, 
covering each layer of turf, one inch thick, with equal quantities of 
decayed hotbed manure, fresh droppings of horses, and swine’s 
dung, clear from litter, and well incorporated. In autumn the pile 
is taken down, and the turf cut in pieces of two inches square, 
adding to three harrows of this turf one barrow of oak-leaf or 
vegetable mould, and one barrow of sharp sandy bog-earth, which 
are well mixed together, formed into a shallow ridge, and fre- 
quently turned. About the beginning of March, a hotbed should be 
got in readiness by being well worked and fermented. Then sow the 
seed very thin in forty-eight-sized pots, filled with a compost consist- 
ing of one-third rich loam, one-third leaf-mould, and one-sixth sharp 
sandy bog, broken fine ; plunge the pots in the bed up to the rims, 
placing under each pot a piece of thin slate, to prevent any rancid 
steam from entering the bottom of the pots. As soon as the plants 
appear, they should h^ve a little water given to them, raising the 
pots half-way out of the dung, and the next day entirely to the top, 
giving air, to keep the temperature of the frame to about 70 ® ; the 
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following day,* remove into the pine stove for two or three days, to 
harden wem previous to potting, placing them near the glass in the 
daytime, and lowering them &wn at night. Pot these plants in 
small-sized sixly pots, using the same sort of compost they were 
sown in. The bed should be well forked up, one mot deep, every 
four or five days, and watered with water of the same temperature 
as the heat in the frame, in order to keep the dung in a strong moist 
heat, the pots being constantly kept plunged up to the rims, until 
the plants attain their full growth. They requu?e but little water, 
which is always given over the heads with a fine rose watering-pot. 
In the middle of the day, when the sun is out, close the lights for 
about a quarter of an hour, and thinly shade the plants ; observing 
at all times to admit double the quantity of air for about a quarter 
of an hour previous to watering. The heads of the plants should 
be kept near the glass, and the temperature of the frame to 
76^. 

As soon as the plants have rooted sufficiently, and before the 
roots get matted together, put into full-sized sixty pots, using the 
same sort of compost as before ; they are then allowed to remain in 
these pots until they have formed their heads, when the strongest 
plants and best-shaped combs are selected, and potted in forty-eight- 
sized pots, using for the first time the prepared compost of turf, etc. 
After the comb is formed, never allow the roots of the plants to get 
entwined, but when they are sufficiently rooted remove them into 
thirty-twos, and lastly into twenty-fours, where they complete their 
growth, and will retain their heads perfect for several months, by 
receiving a diminished quantity of water, and being removed into 
the greenhouse or conservatory. 


ON THE TEEATMENT OE CAPE HEATHS. 

BY AMATOE FLOETJM. 

It has been said that this interesting tribe of plants is “ perpetually 
green, perpetually in flower — of all colours, of all sizes, and of many 
and varied forms;” and I am of opinion, Mr. Editor, that few will 
be found to controvert the assertion, who have seen a good collection 
of this pretty genus. Perhaps a few detailed observations on a 
successful method of culture may prove useful, and may not be out 
of place, although much has already been written on the subject. 

Heaths, or Ericas, may be readily propagated by cuttings, pro- 
vided suitable care is taken to prevent their damping off after being 
put in. My opinion is that Ericas may be propagated at any 
season if the wood be rather firm, though on this head opinions are 
divided, some preferring the spring, others summer. To prick them 
off, pans should be provided of a proper size, say from six to eight 
inches deep ; fill them with broken potsherds to within about two 
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iikdim of the top^ over which raread a thin layer of moss, chopped 
M noad^ a thin layer of wndy peat, covered with about Lu 
to ttt inch in depth of ailver sand. It is necessaiy to 
obaervo ^t the layer of moss lAould be thin, as it often barmens 
whm the contrary is the case, that the tender rootlets are broken 
and otherwise injured in removing the young plants from the pans ; 
and this is a tribe of plants which will not bear injury to their 
vonuir and tender hbres. 


in a cool part of the stove, and shaded from the direct sun. If 
placed in the stove, the glasses ought to be wiped and dried at least 
once a day, as the vapour is found to condense around the sides. 
When the young plants show signs of growtli, give a little air for a 
short time in the morning, being mindful to cover and shade before 
the sun comes direct and strong upon them. In spring, as soon as 
the cuttings are rooted and ready for potting off, place each singly 
in the smallest sized pots ; in autumn, six may be placed around the 
side of a 48-sized pot, drained well, and filled to near the surface 
with heath or ])eat soil, holding a large proportion of silver sand, 
mixing it up with small pieces of potsherds or charcoal, which act 
as a preventive to their suffering from the two extremes, drought and 
an excess of moisture ; each of which it is very necessary to guard 
well against. When they are potted, put them in a frame under 
handlights, being particular to shade them for a few days, aud 
gradually exposing them to air and light. As soon as they are 
found to require it, they should be shifted into larger sizes, adding a 
very small quantity of sandy loam to the compost named above. At 
the third shifting, each plant should be raised nearly an inch in the 
centre of the pot, so that the base of the stem at the crown of the 
roots he nearly on a level with the rim of the pot. 

As to potting, it does not appear to be very material at what time 
it is performed. Ericas may be shifted with success from March to 
September, should they require it, and this ought to be the only 
criterion to fix the time, as nothing injures tma tribe more than 
moving them into large pots, when the state of the roots shows they 
do not require it. They, like the majority of Cape plants, delight 
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in a cool soil, somewhat moist, but not reitentiye of water. I 
believe it will be found that the best time for shifting Ericas is just 
before they show signs of blooming ; there being at that time less 
risk of breaking or injuring the fibres, than when they are beginning 
to grow. Should any of the stock appear unhealthy, carefully 
reduce the ball of soil, and repot them in a size less, using a very 
sandy soil. They should never be over-potted at once, but the size 
gradually increased. 

Draining is of first importance ; without constant attention to this 
particular, all other care is thrown away. From one to three inches 
of broken potsherds should be placed at the bottom, being guided 
by the size of the pots, and a layer of moss n'ext, so as to prevent 
the fine particles of the soil insinuating amongst and choking up 
the draining materials. In shifting large specimens, I generally 
place a small pot, surrounded by crocks, at the bottom, directly over 
the hole, which is a very effectual plan of keeping open the drainage ; 
it also prevents worms and slugs from obtaining entrance. It is of 
importance to attend to the elevation of the top of the ball above 
the rim of the pot, which preserves the collar or portion of the stem 
in contact with the soil from the injurious influence of wet, and 
here it is that this tribe is most liable to suffer. When neatly done, 
the plants look the better for it. It is well to be careful, in potting, 
to avoid breaking the ball, and injuring any of the tender fibres or 
rootlets ; a gentle shake will loosen the fibres from the old ball. If 
the plants do not require shifting into a larger size, it is well, and con- 
ducive to their health, to remove some of the old soil, adding fresh, 
and replacing them in a new, clean pot. I vary the soil somewhat, 
according to the constitution of some of the species: for such as 
Sartnelli, Aitonia, Massonia, aristata, and elegans I mix very sandy 
peat, with a small portion of light loam, and chopped moss, broken 
potsherds, etc.; for more robust kinds, equal parts of sandy peat 
and loam, with moss, etc., as before. I never sift the soil for Heaths, 
as I consider they do better without it. 

Too much attention cannot be given to watering. I generally 
examine the plants every morning, and water only those which I 
find dry, afterwards I syringe the whole freely, and, should the 
weather be hot, it is repeated in the evening. It is well occa- 
sionally to examine the pots, in order to see that the drainage is 
open ; should the water appear to stand on the surface, I perforate 
the ball in several places with a stout wire, which allows the water 
to enter the earth more freely. I do not know any class of plants 
so susceptible of injury from moisture or drought, it is therefore 
very necessary to keep the medium between these extremes. In 
summer, it is a good plan to fill up the spaces between the pots with 
moss; this prevents the plants drying in the pots, and saves 
considerable labour in watering; but it should not be allowed to 
remain later than the middle of September. In moist, dull weather 
I water as seldom as possible, even to those which are in flower. 
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In middle of May I set ont of 'doors all the robust, strong- 
growing kinds, which at the same time affords more space for th^e 
of more delicate habit. Those which I set out are placed on a good 
layer of cinders or grayel, and screened from the mid-day sun. The 
qwM between the pots are filled, like those in the house, with 
nuNUu Such as cannot command^ a house specially set apart for 
Hieaths, should not thereby be discouraged ficom cultivating this 
beautifal and most intcnresting genus. A very good substitute for a 
Heath-house may be made with a deep firame or pit, and should be 
contriv^ as fi^ows : — ^Allow three feet six inches for the back, giving 
a good indination for the glass ; the width and length depending on 
the number of plants intended to be grown: the floor should be 
well drained, so as to keep quite dry. At the beginning of May 
the firame sho^d be elevat^ a few inches from the ground, to admit 
a firee circulation of air, amoi^ the plants, and each should be placed 
on an inverted pot, to bring them near the glass. Attend to 
frequent syringing, and keep the plants cool, by carefully shading 
them during the hottest part of the day, and they will thrive well. 
A coarse, thin canvas wul answer as well as anything I know to 
shade with, as it admits a subdued light, and prevents sun’s rays 
having an injurious effect. Draw off the lights completely in 
Bultiy or very hot weather. About November lower the frame 
again, and neatly bank up the sides with dry turf; a covering of 
mats, with the addition of dry fern or straw in wintry, frosty 
weather, will 8er\'e as a sufficient protection. 

It is a frequent error to suppose that this tribe is impatient of 
pruning, hence we oflen meet with tall and unsightly plants. I can 
assure your readers that this is not the case, as there are very few 
plants which will hear being shortened back better, or with greater 
impunity, if carefully done — this is more especially the case with 
the free-growing varieties. After being pruned they should be 
placed in an airy situation. Sometimes our Heaths are infested with 
the green fly, but by a timely application of tobacco-smoke this pest 
is kept down. Mildew is a more dangerous enemy; on its nrst 
appearance, remove the plant, and give it a sprinkle with flowers of 
sulphur, or syringe with lime-water, which is perhaps a better plan. 

By pursuing this treatment Heaths may be grown in great per- 
fection, and a more elegant and interesting genus I do not know. 


A FEW EEMABKS ON THE CULTURE OF MIGNONETTE 

IN BOXES. 


BY M. L. 

Migkokette is of the most simple and easy culture, but we seldom 
see it so managed as to look long neat and elegant ; while although 
it is but a simple flower, it is really kept elegant for a length of time 
when treated in the following manner. 
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Eirst with respect to box or window culture : I ^et some good 
compost, such as is usually prepared for vines ; or a mixture of good 
cucumber and melon mould, or rich garden soil, is quite sufficient for 
the purpose. Instead of sowing the seed, I transplant in the boxes, 
either from the clumps or border, or fit)m plants previously raised for 
that purpose, forming only oue row along the middle of the box, at 
four to su inches apart from plant to plmt, and pinching off the tops 
of each as soon as 1 plant them. If I plant large specimens, which 
1 frequently do very successfully,'! pincn all the shoots back to the 
first Joint of each ; and as they push fresh shoots, 1 continue to pinch 
them all back to the first Joint of each shoot, till the box becomes 
nearly fuH, or till I think 1 shall soon require them to bo in bloom, 
when I st(^ them no longer, and allow them to shoot out for flower- 
ing. Still I occasionally pinch them in so as to keep them in a judicious 
trim; and frequently thin out many branches, that they may not become 
too crowded, so as to weaken the plants or endanger the stems by 
damping off. By the above treatment I have had Mignonette, that 
has been planted early in the spring, kept in fine and vigorous bloom, 
at the outside of windows, till the end of Januaiw. 

This season I sowed a good deal of this little favourite round the 
beds and borders, but owing to our cold, wet, clay soil, and the un- 
favourable season, in many parts it either never came up, or so weak 
that it dwindled off afterwards ; but on some parts of the higher and 
drier grounds it came up tolerably well, which has given me plenty 
to transplant at this more favourable season into the less congenial 
soils, where it had gone off ; and by my box treatment it is now pro- 
mising to do well. Until it gets proper vigour, I keep picking out 
the blossom-buds as soon as I can detect them, or pinch back the 
shoots, to make them strong bushy plants. Those I leave after thinning 
I treat just in the same manner as the transplanted ones ; so that one 
single plant only left becomes a much finer Specimen than by leaving 
more. The usual manner of leaving it to ramble where it chooses, 
and all the plants which spring up from seed, is alw^ays disagreeable 
to the sight; and it soon exhausts itself by rambling seeds and blossom. 
Some plants are trained to a single stem, and tied to a stake ; and 
these may be either trained to form into a bushy head at any conve- 
nient height, or spurred into the first joint, so as to have them in 
blossom the whole height of the stem, as far as it may be desired, in 
w^hich state it is really a very pretty object. 


ON THE MANAGEMENT OF PLANTS IN WINDOWS 
AND BALCONIES. 

BY MB. JAMES THOMSON. 

I AM a great admirer of flowers, and love to see them grown in every 
situation which is compatible with their cultivation. There are, I am 
persuaded, many who would cultivate them, and indeed be glad to 
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«fiil tfaemselvefi of sucsh as will in windows or on a bricony, did 
they meet with better success than it is usual to find attends the en- 
deavoiue of many window gardeners— those who are not in possession 
of eren a few feet of garden ground. It is in the hope that the follow- 
ing remarks may be acceptable that 1 submit them to your readers’ 
notice. 

No plants are looked upon with more interest, or attended to with 
more care, than those which are cultivated in the rooms of dwelling- 
houses ; and yet fix)m imagining that there is something very difficult 
in the management of these plants, or from not proper^ understand- 
ing what that should be, our window gardeners often fail in acoom- 
phshing what their labours and anxiety most richly merit. Now there 
18 in reality no great secret in the treatment of window plants, and 
we may learn this if we will only open our eyes to what is continually 
going on in the great garden of nature by which we are surrounded. 
Wherever plants are jnaced, whether in the open air, where they are 
watered by the dew and the gentle rain, in the conservatory or gi^en- 
house, where they are Subjected to more artificial treatment, or in the 
house window, where the treatment must necessarily be still more 
artificial, there are certain laws which regulate their growth, and 
certain conditions requisite in order to keep them in a high state cn 
health and beauty. Thus, the greater part of greenhouse plants which 
are sufficiently hardy to endure the open air in the Burner months, 
if planted in a sheltered border, attain in a short time twice their 
original size. This is no doubt owing in a great measure to the roots 
not being confined as they are in pots, but multiplying and ramifying 
in all directions in searcli of food, sending that food upwards into the 
stem, branches, and leaves, and so causing these parts to increase in 
size with great rapidity. This, then, is nature’s method oi cultivation, 
and the nearer we follow her example when we can, the more likely 
we are to succeed. Similar remarks apply to light and also to water, 
because both of these have much to do in the difference of the growth 
of the plants just mentioned. 

Many plants indigenous to warmer countries will not live out of 
doors during winter in England, therefore we are obliged to have re- 
course to some artificial mode of protection, and of course that is the 
best mode in which we approach most nearly to natural circumstances. 
Hence the use of the conservatory where many of the plants are 
planted in the border, and where all receive as much light as an artificial 
structure can admit. We can never therefore expect to grow plants 
so well in rooms as in buildings of this description, particularly in the 
winter months, when the windows cannot be opened, or the plants with 
safety placed for any length of time on the outside. It must there- 
fore be a general principle in their cultivation to give them all the 
light possible, by facing them close to the window, and in the summer 
months in a sheltered situation out of doors. Although this situation 
is the best for these plants in summer, yet in some places tHs may 
not be convenient, and in others it may be desirable to have them on 
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the outside of the window, or on a balcony erected there for that pur* 
pose, where they will ^ow and flower under the eye, ^d, if sweet- 
scented, perfume the air of the room when the window is opened on 
a fine summer evening. In this case it is necess^ to have some 
means of protection from the burning heat of the mid-day sun, which 
is very much increased by the reflection of the rays from the wall of 
the house. It should never be forgotten that the management all 
along has been very artificial, the leaves and shoots have been fonned 
in a dark room, the roots are confined to pots and cannot find nourish- 
ment so quickly as it is drawn from the leaves, and therefore, if we 
have deprived the plant by artificial means of providing a certain 
quantity of food, we must also take care to counteract the other force 
— ^the sun upon the leaves— which if not done, more moisture will be 
drawn off than the roots can supply, and the result of this treatment 
will be, as is very often seen, plants with bare stems and withered 
leaves. Having mentioned what should be done, every one will readily 
invent something to answer the purpose, an awning, for example, or 
merely to move the plants to the inside of the window. Of course 
these remarks apply only to the summer season, when the sun’s rays 
are very hot in the middle of the day, and to windows with a south 
aspect. High winds are very injurious to window plants and should 
be guarded against, and for this reason windows on the ground or 
first floor are best adapted for their cultivation. 

I will now say a few words with respect to water. As I remarked 
before, plants planted by the hand of nature send their roots in all 
directions in search of food and moisture. They differ materially in 
this respect from tliose grown in greenhouses or rooms ; confined to 
the pots in which they grow, and supplied with water by artificial 
means. The latter are more liable to suffer than the former from dry- 
ness in summer, having fewer mouths to absorb the moisture which 
is rapidly evaporating from the leaves ; and they are also more likely 
to be injured by excess of wet in winter, owing to the drainage of the 
pots getting choked. It is impossible to say how often, and how much, 
water should be given, because this depends upon the kind of plant, 
the state of liealth in which it is, and the season of the year. As a 
general rule, however, they should never be watered until the soil at 
the surface of the pot will readily crumble between the finger and 
thumb when taken up, and when in this state, as much water should 
be given as the soil will receive ; in other words, never water until 
the plants are dry, and when you do water give plenty of it. Bain- 
water is by far the best kind, and should always be used in preference 
to that obtained from springs. In winter very little water is required, 
and it should always be cautiously given, because the air is more moist, 
and the light is not so intense, therefore there is less demand made 
upon the roots by the leaves. 

When the plants are in the inside of the room, it is well to have 
some contrivance to prevent the water from running through the soil 
and wetting the floor, and this is most simply done by placing a flat 
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pan under the flower-pot, which collects any superfluous water, and 
this water is afterwaras absorbed by the roots when the soil gets dr}^. 
The method very often practised, of always keeping these pans full of 
water in preference to watering from the top, is not to be recommended, 
except for very robust plants, which are not easily injured, and not even 
for tnese in tne winter months. Watering over the leaves is of the 
utmost importance to the health of window plants, exposed as they 
are to so many small particles of dust, which forms a thin crust over 
them, and prevents the natural action of their pores. This operation 
can be performed very seldom in winter, but should be done every day 
in summer by the lady who is anxious to preserve her plants in health 
and eauty. The proper time for shifting and potting plants of this 
description is either in spring or early in autumn. 


ON THE CULTIVATION OE STEPHANOTIS 
ELOEIBUNDUS. 

BY A THEEE TEABS* BUBSCBIBEB. 

Having been a very successful grower of this charming plant, 
perhaps a few hints on its proper management may not be unac- 
ceptable to the readers of your highly useful periodical. 

I may commence by stating that 1 usually "grow the Stephmotis 
in pots, in preference to planting it out in the stove border ; and 
I am persuaded there is no stove plant more easy of culture when 
its requirements are known. I find the following compost to answer 
well : — Two parts turfy loam and two parts sandy peat, with one 
part well-rotted dung, or well-decayed hotbed manure, and one part 
of well-decayed leaf-mould. When plants are potted add pieces of 
broken charcoal as big as nuts, and well mix up the whole. This 
compost will be found very open, and will allow the roots to run 
freely into it ; if one of a closer nature be used, we shall find that, 
although the plants may grow tolerably well for a time, yet they will 
be very shy in flowering, and in consequence of such soil retaining 
too much moisture and not draining freely, the plants will be apt to 
rot and damp off ; and again, if kept too dry, the compost is too hard, 
and as the roots are unable to penetrate it, the plants will become 
unhealthy, and finally perish. A soil which is light, open, and rich 
is the one most suitable for this plant. 

In propagating by cuttings I choose such as are short, trim away 
the lower leaves, and insert them in sand round the side of a pot, 
cover with a hand-glass, and place in a warm comer of the stove or 
bark bed. When the roots are formed, which generally takes place 
in a very short time, I pot them off in rather large-sized pots of the 
above-named compost, replace the hand-glass, and shade them from 
the direct sun for a week or ten days, when the young plants may be 
fully exposed. The soil, being open in its nature, may be well pressed 
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down, allowing plenty of draining materials, and a liberal supply of 
water afforded without fear of injury to the roots. Plants thnve 
remarkably in a bark bed, the pots being plunged up to the rim ; but 
if no such convenience be at hand, they will prosper well in any 
warm corner of the stove, where the roots may be kept dry and 
warm. The heat of the house should not exceed 50° in winter, 
unless in sunny weather, when a few degrees more are allowable. As 
winter declines, the heat may be kept at 60° or 65®, when the plants 
will put forth their short thick shoots and healthy leaves; in a month 
after the growth has fairly commenced, and flowers begin to show 
themselves, let the heat rise to 70°, at which it may be permanently 
kept, and the plants will make fine shoots, with a great show of flower* 
buds, which will soon bloom to perfection. As soon as the plants 
have done flowering, I allow the heat to go down, and the plants to 
rest through their dormant season. I am assured that if my plan 
of treatment be pursued by any who have experienced a difficulty in 
flowering this charming climber, they will find it attended with full 
success ; and I have, I regret to say, known several cases where, 
through not properly treating it, disappointment has been the result. 
I have had as many as sixty-five heads of fiowers on one plant at a 
time, and nothing can look more agreeable, each head of bloom con- 
taining seven or eight large-sized flowers, of pure snow-white, con- 
trasting well with the dark green of its healthy leaves. Btephmotiu 
Jlorihundm is a native of the island of Madagascar, and was intro- 
duced to our nurseries about sixteen years ago ; it is decidedly the best 
thing of its class that has been yet introduced, and I shall be happy if 
these few remarks may be of use to the readers of the Cabinet. 


ON THE TEEE CAENATION. 

BY ME. WILLIAM BEEE. 

All lovers of a handsome fragrant flower must be enamoured of 
this beautiful plant, which has only of late years been introduced to 
our notice. 1 know of few plants more showy, or which are of 
easier cultivation. Possessing a small stock, we may enjoy their 
cheering blossoms as well at Christmas as in the heats of summer. 
Without respect to season, these plants have a habit of blooming 
upon 4;he young ripened stems, and will bear stopping as often as is 
rendered necessary to retard their blooming perioa, without inju^ to 
their ultimate show of flowers. A little practical experience wiU be 
of advantage in instructing the CTOwer to omit stopping, that they 
may bloom at the period desired. Having procured a selection of 
plants, they may be readily propagated by cuttings, which should be 
dressed in the usual manner, taking them off at a joint where the 
substance of the wood is firm, yet not hardened. Have ready some 
pots provided with a good drainage of crocks, and using a light 
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sandy soil, put in the cutting and cover them with bell-glasses. 
Plunge the pots up to the rims in a mild bottom heat, about is 
the best temperature ; here they will speedily root well, if attention 
be paid to watering. The inside of the passes should be wiped 
once a day, to preserve them from the injurious effects of damp, 
which would otherwise prove very fatal to them. As the young 
plants become rooted, pot them off into large forty-eight-sized pots, 
when they should be kept in a frame until quite established, at a 
temperature of about 50^ to 60^. As they make a little growth it 
is well to pinch out the tops of the leading shoots, to induce 
them to become bushy and throw out laterals. When the roots 
fill the pots, shift them into thirty-two-sized ones, if it is intended 
to have them bloom in autumn ; for winter and spring flowering, 
pots a size larger may be employed. Throughout the summer 
retain them in a cool frame, giving due attention to stopping, 
watering, and tying up. As to stopping them, we may remare 
that if they are desired to bloom about Christmas, they ought 
not to be stopped later than the middle of August, and in all 
cases it is desirable to defer it until the present growth be properly 
matured. A free exposure to air and light is advantageous during 
the growing period ; after the buds are formed, however, they may 
be kept more close, and the temperature raised, depending on the 
time at which they are desired to bloom, in which case a little 
practical experience is of more value than pages of directions. When 
cold and damp weather comes on, remove the plants to a greenhouse 
or pit, in order to give them an increase of heat, which, however, will 
not be necessary uxdess they have had a late stopping, for they will 
flower well at a temperature between 40® and 60®. It is advisaole to 
have the growth matured in autumn, and to keep the plants in an 
airy cool part of the house until their flowering-time approaches, 
rather than to rely upon the use of artificial temperature, which 
ought properly to be reserved to those plants destined to bloom in 
spring. There is no plant more acceptable in the drawing-room or 
conservatory, at a time when few other beautiful blossoms are to be 
had. For compost, a mixture of well-decomposed manure and rich 
loam, with a little sharp river sand, will be found to grow them to 
perfection. The old plants after flowering may be cut back, kept in 
a cool pit, and grown for flowering at another season. 


DESIGN EOE A SMALL ESTATE COMPEISING ABOUT 
SIXTEEN AGEES. 

{Reference to Flan.) 

BY T. BUTOEB, ESQ. 

The plan contains about sixteen acres, and is divided into pasture 
and pleasure ground by a light iron or invisible fence, taking in the 
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lawn as pasture also, on the south-west side of the water. The walk 
round the extremity may also be protected by a fence of the same 
description. At the south-west, nearly opposite the house, is a round 
summer-house, and at the south of the kitchen garden is an alcove ; 
there are also two ornamental erections at the extremity of the 
grounds, one to the south-west, and the other to the south-east. 
The house has a wing for the offices, from whence convenient walks 
lead to the laundry, poultry-court, stable-yards, garden, etc. The 
rivulet, which enters at the south-east, has a branch carried on to 
the homestead ; the other branch, on entering the lawn, is widened, 
and diminishing on entering the kitchen garden; it is supposed to be 
conveyed thence under ground, and to supply tanks for the garden 
and forcing departments, and from there to the basin in the stable- 
yard, as well as to be made available for the brewhouse, where it is 
supposed to be led off by a drain. The pasture ground is laid down 
as somewhat undulating, and considerably elevated at the southern 
extremity. 

Reference to the •plan, — 1, Lodge; 2, ditto, for gardener’s house; 3, 
laundry and yard; 4, brewhouse and yard; 5, poultry-court; 6, stables 
and yard, with a basin ; 7, dung-yard and compost-ground, with shed ; 
8, melon- ground with sheds; 9, forcing department, having two 
ranges of forcing-houses ; 10, kitchen garden ; 11, greenhouse or 
conservatory and dower garden, with a space behind for greenhouse 
plants to be set out in summer; 12, road to the homestead; 13, 
homestead and rick-yard, the erections to be appropriated as they 
may be wanted. The whole supposed to be hidden from view^ by 
trees or a shrubbery. 


EEMAEKS ON THE EICHAEDIA AEEICANA. 

BY ME. PETEE MACKENZIE, WEST PLEAN, STIELING. 

Manx short notices respecting the culture of the Calla j^thiopica of 
Linnaeus, or Richardia Africana of modern botanists, have appeared 
from time to time since its introduction to this country ; many wlio 
grow it as a window plant, or in the greenhouse, will be none the 
worse to hear some of the instructions regarding its culture repeated, 
that they may, if they choose, have better plants with larger flowers, 
and more of them than they generally have, for their favoui’ite water 
plant will repay them with luxuriance and beauty for the little 
extra trouble bestowed upon it. 

This plant, although introduced from the Cape of Good Hopejnore 
than a hundred years ago, has a variety of names, as if it came from 
another quarter of the globe. Mr. Lawson, in his treatise on “ The 
Eoyal Water LUy of South America, and the Water Lilies of our 
own Land,” says that the Nelumbium, or Eose of the Nile, must not 
be confounded by the non-botanical reader wdth a very different 
plant, often cultivated in our greenhouses under the names of Lily of 
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Nile and l^ihiopiim Lily ; the Biehardia Jfiioana has no struc* 
tmal affinilnr wkh any of the other plants known as Lilies and Water 
Lilies. It Wongs to the natural order Jbraeea^ the Arum &iiuly, 
being aasodated with the Cuckoo-pint or Wake il^bm of our woods 
(from thareot of which plant Portmd sago is prepared), the Ton^e- 
swellin^ Dumb-cane, and the Aoorus ealamua^ or Sweet Flag. The 
Bichardia is easily cultivated, either in the greenhouse or in the 
dwelling-house window, a plentiful supply of water being all that is 
neoessary to ensure its success. It has been observed that when 
the plant has too much water given, it will distil away in drops 
from the tapering points of the leaves perfectly limpid, and of an 
acrid taste. It requires to be grown in a rather large pot, so that its 
roots may have plenty of room, and, where it can be done, the plant 
will grow all the better if the pot is plunged into a tub or cistern of 
water. 

The Ethiopian Lily grows well throughout the summer season in 
the open-air pond, and, where entirely covered with a depth of water 
sufdcient to place its roots beyond the reach of frosts, is said to 
stand over the winter, and thrive well as a permanent out-of-door 
aquatic. Its arrow-shaped upright leaves, elevated above the water 
on long stalks, and the large pure white spathe which it produces, 
render the Eichardia an object of great beauty, and point it out as 
a fitting companion on the lake, but more especially on the artificial 
pond, for the great White Water-Lily ol our ow n land. 

As a greenhouse plant, it flowers in the winter and spring months. 

For some time I have been tiying experiments with this plant, in 
the way of feeding it, in order to increase the size of the leaves 
and flowers. I find that guano is a good manure, either applied 
to the surface of the soil, and brought in contact w ith the roots of 
the plant by means of watering, or by applying water w itli guano 
dissolved in it. The flowers have been much larger than ever I 
have seen them before, the wdiole are in a healthy condition, and 
the flowering of the plant is continued much longer than when 
common water is applied to it. The following remarks by Mr. 
Meams, in the Gardeners^ Chronicle, may be useful to some of your 
readers. “ It requires very nearly the same treatment as the Iris 
Chinensis, namely, shaking it frequently out of the exhausted soil, and 
divesting it of every appearance of suckers, trimming in the roots, 
and repotting it, but not to excess. It it best to replace them in 
the same pot, unless it be obvious that more room w^ould increase 
their luxuriance. With rich compost, they wdll be strong and healthy 
by the regular flowering season, and will send up strong stems, bloom- 
ing in a continued succession nearly throughout the winter. I find 
that, like all tuberous and bulbous-rooted plants, they do better 
when suifered to remain in the pot for a time in a dormant state, 
afrer they have done flowering, keeping them only slightly moist. 
They should afterwards be shaken out of the soil, the roots and 
suckers trimmed from the tubers, and treated as before. Although 
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wiater ia tbe flawering aeaaon, 1 have had tiiem blooiximg in a eou- 
tiaued Bucceawon through the summer montha, in the stove. They 
soon get vigorous roots, and send up another, and often three or four^ 
flowering steins. If the tuber is strong they will flower well in the 
open ground in summer, and produce a fine effect, although their 
most natural season, like the Chinese Iris, is in the winter months, 
when their elegance and pleasing fragrance are most wanted.” 


&EAND FLOSAL EXHIBITION, CRYSTAL PALACE. 

On Saturday, May 24th, the first grand Floral Fete of the season 
took place at the Cirstal Palace, and we believe it may be regarded 
as a very successful one. The morning of the day fixed for the 
exhibition turned out very unpromising, but as the day wore on the 
sun came out, and there was a large attendance of the lovers of 
flowers from all parts of the kingdom. The total number of 
visitors amounted to 17,237, of whom 2735 paid half a guinea for 
admission. The excellent arrangements and encouragement offered 
to exhibitors by the spirited directors of the Crystal Palace Company 
cannot indeed fail to command fioral exhibitions of hitherto unlooked- 
for magnificence. Prizes were adjudged to the value of £650 for 
flowers and plants, and £138 for fruits, etc. 

We noticed a great improvement over former shows in the 
arrangement of the plants, which, instead of being on tables and 
stands dispersed through a considerable extent of the building, were 
placed together along the central transept and nave, forming a 
grand and imposing whole. Above was stretched a light covering of 
canvas, which served as a screen to protect the objects collected 
together from the injurious effects of the direct rays of the sun. 
We will endeavour to convey to our readers an idea of the arrange- 
ment of the groups and tables as effected at this exhibition. 

Entering the great transept from the Sydenham road, there stood 
before us, situated between the large statue of Peace on the left 
hand, and the Scutari obelisk on the right, an array of tables set in 
the form of a cross, the long arms of whicli were each twenty-two 
yards in length, and the shorter twelve. On these were well dis- 
played a good collection of stove and greenhouse j>lants. Azaleas, 
etc.; turning to the left and passing down the eastern nave, were 
Orchids and some new plants, while the extreixdty in this direction 
consisted of a stage, twenty yards in length, of Tulips ; on the other 
side we passed Cape Heaths, Rhododendrons, and Cacti ; we then 
again came to the transept, and entering the western nave, we found 
in succession new Azaleas, Calceolarias, Fuchsias, miscellaneous 

S its, and a long stand of fruits, which was at the extremity in this 
ction ; turning the end and coming again towards the transept, 
we beheld the Roses and Pelargoniums in fine display, both show 
flowers and fancies. 
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Of stoye and greenhouse plants there were mai^ fine specimens. 
Mr. James May, gardener to H. Collyer, Esq., of Dartford, obtained 
the first prize for a large group consisting of Azaleas, Epacrises, a 
fine specimen of Fimelia weotahilis^ D^la^ia enunnoda^ and 
Stephanotisflaribunda^ Cape Keaths, Jphelexis macrantha pufpurea, 
Chorozemas, and Oomphotobium pofymofphum, covered with flowers. 
Another collection worthy of particular notice was exhibited by Mr. 
Dodd, gardener to Sir John Cathcart, Bart. It included finely 
grown examples of Erica Gavendishi, Gompholobium polymorphwm^ 
Pimelia spectdbilis, Epacris miniata^ Boronia serrulata^ B. pinnata, 
Azalea Oledstaneaii, and other plants. Messrs. Veitch and Son 
contributed a collection which attracted great notice, being specimens 
of plants possessing fine foliage and noble habit, well arranged for 
eflect. A fine Dracasna occupied the centre of the group, and on either 
side was the handsome Palm, Chamtcrops Jmmilis, There were also 
good specimens of Cycas revoluta^ Aralia pvdcbra^ Bammara obtusa, 
several tree Ferns, with well-grown plants of the handsome silver- 
striped Pandanus argentem variegatvs^ and a few Orchids. Another 
group exhibited by the same w^ell-known firm consisted of Orchids, 
and comprised some extraordinary specimens, amongst which we 
noticed Cattleya Mossioe, covered with blossoms, O. intermedia^ 
Calanthe veratrifolia (a large and well-grown example), two beautiful 
plants of Phalcenopsis amabilie, Lailia cinnabarina, loaded with its 
handsome orange-scarlet flowers, Bendrobium Farmeri^ some Cypri- 
pediums, and other plants all equally W’ell grown. ^ In addition to 
he above, Messrs. Veitch showed a collection of variegated Orchids, 
including several species of Anectochilus and Physurus. Mr. 
Gedney, gardener to Mrs. Ellis, Hoddesdon, exhibited also a col- 
lection of twenty w^ell-grown Orchids, the most conspicuous and 
beautiful being Cattleya Mossue, Bendrobium densijlorum, the snowy- 
white Calanthe, Phaius Wallichi, and Lycaste SMnneri^ all in 
profuse bloom. Another fine group was from Mr. Mylam, gardener 
to George Feed, Esq., Burnham. In this the most conspicuous 
objects were Vanda teres and the sweet-scented V, suayis, Bendro- 
bivm densijlorum, Lcelia purpurata (a very handsome species), Epiden- 
drum alatum, Barheria spectabilis, and Cattleya Mosaics, a fine 
specimen above three feet in height, loaded with bloom. Mr. Green, 
gardener to Sir E. Antrobus, Bart. ; Mr. Wooley, gardener to H. B. 
Ker, Esq., Cheshunt; Mr. Carson, gardener to W. Farmer, Esq., 
Nonsuch Park, Surrey; and Mr. Keele, gardener to Dr. Butler, 
Woolwich, were other exhibitors of well-grown specimens of this 
fascinating tribe of plants. 

The display of Azaleas was very striking, and was a main feature 
of the exhibition. Mr. Green, gardener to Sir E, Antrobus, Bart., 
of Cheam, exhibited twelve good old sorts, in full bloom, leaving 
scarcely a leaf visible ; amongst them were Gledsianesii, Iverya/na 
(white striped with pink), rosea punctata, coronata, mriegata, 
triumpJians, and Perryana, Mr. Gaines, nurseryman, of Battersea, 
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shoyred twelve well-grown specimens also. Of amateur exhibitors 
in this class we must not omit to notice Mr. Carson, gardener to W. 
Parmer, Esq.; in his collection were^ splendid plants of mriegaia^ 
laterita, ana Sroughtoni, the old Chinese yellow. Messrs. Ivery, 
nurserymen, Dorking, exhibited in the class of new kinds, crispiflora^ 
a very pretty variety, the border crimped ; Beauty of Europe, white, 
gotten with salmon-blush ; Lord fiaglan, a large flower ; Genertd 
Williams, flne rosy salmon; Admiration, pink stripes on a clear 
white ground ; and Trotteriana, a vivid rosy crimson. Mr. Roser, 
gardener to J. Bradbury, Esq., of Streatham, showed delicatissma, 
white, with carmine stripes ; and Marie, a fine orange-red variety. 

Of Roses there was a fine show. Amongst the trade-growers, 
Messrs. Lane and Son, of Berkhampstead, took the lead, and 
obtained the first prize; their collection was very fine, and in 
beautiful bloom. We noticed particularly Baronne Prevost, Duchess 
of Sutherland, Souvenir d’un Ami, Lamarque, and Lion des Combats. 
Messrs. Paul, of Cheshunt, had some well-grown specimens, including 
Yicomtesse Decazes, beautiful yellow; (leant des Batailles, Paul 
Recant, and some others. Mr. Francis, nurseryman, Hertford, also 
showed twelve, amongst which were Elise Sauvage, Lamarque, and 
Coupe d’Hebe. Mr. Bushy, gardener to J. Crawley, Esq., Stock- 
wood Park, Luton, amongst amateurs, had the best plants, including 
G-eneral Jacqueminot (a fine dark flower), Chenedole, Madeline, 
William Jesse, and Paul Perras. Mr. Wilkinson, nurseryman, of 
Ealing, exhibited a collection of cut flowers of choice kinds. 
Amongst new Roses we cannot omit to mention Bacchus, a new 
hybrid perpetual variety, from Messrs. Paul, which promises to be an 
acquisition ; it is of good form, and a fine deep crimson. 

Amongst new plants we noticed jEmlothrinum coccineum, a half- 
hardy shrub, having pretty scarlet flowers ; Correia cardinalis^ flowers 
bright scarlet; Ceanothm Oregonm, a hardy bushy species, with 
white flowers, from Messrs. Yeitch and Son. Messrs. Standish and 
Noble forwarded an Azalea, a crossed variety, with singular flowers, 
having a double corolla, one within another.. Prom Mr. Epps, of 
Maidstone, there was Begonia splendida, a new species from Java, 
with strikingly handsome red leaves ; also a specimen of Hedaroma 
tulipiferum, a greenhouse shrub, with pretty bell-shaped flowers, 
brown and white. Mr. Fleming, gardener to the Duke of Suther- 
land, exhibited some lovely bunches of Cantua dependens, bloomed in 
the conservatory. 

The show of Pelargoniums was very fine. Mr. Turner, of Slough, 
obtained the first prize for show flowers, and also for fancy varieties ; 
his specimens were remarkably well grown. Among them we 
noticed Tina, Wonderful, Governor- Q-eneral, Lucy, Sanspareil, Ma- 
jestic, Basilisk, Arethusa, Petruchio, Carlos, National, and Magni- 
ficent. Messrs. Dobson, Isleworth, obtained the second prize for 
Arethusa, Boquet, Harriet, Rosamond, Delicatum, Lucy, Gertrude, 
Conqueror, Ambassador, and some others. Messrs. N. Gaines, and 
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J. and J, fVazer, also had good collections. Of amateur exhibitors, 
Mr Nye, gardener to B. Foster, Esq., Clewer, showed the best 
specimens. In fancy Pelargoniums, Mr. Turner contributed Madame 
Sontag, Empress of France, Celestial, Mary Howitt, Jenny Lind (a 
very fine specimen), Electra, Queen of Roses, Richard Cobden, Cloth 
of Silver, Conspicuum, Belicatum, and Lady Hume Campbell. 
Messrs, j^aser, of Lea Bridge, exhibited Gaiety, Floribundum, Celes- 
tial, Madame Sontag, Advancer, Delicatum, PWncess Alice Maud, 
Formosissimum, Princess Galitizin, Jenny Lind, Mias Sheppard, and 
Argus. In the amateurs’ class, Mr. Windsor, gardener to A. 
Blyth, Esq., of Hampstead, showed Duchesse d’Aumale, Electra, 
Magnificum, Fairy Queen, and Princess Alice, very fine ^ecimens, 
w^ bloomed. Mr. Bousie, gardener to the Right Hon. BL. Labou- 
chere, M.P., Stoke Park, brought excellent specimens of Perfection, 
Delicatum, Princess Qalitzin, Formosissimum, Richard Cobden, and 
Triumphant. 

Messrs. Lane exhibited a fine collection of Rhododendrons, com- 
prising chiefly yellow varieties, amongst which were Sahinimum, 
sul^huretm, auretm, primulinum elegans, and decorum majus, 
Messrs. Veitch had a pretty variety, to which a first prize was 
awarded, named Caucasicum pictwm; and Mr. Gaines sent a very 
good collection. • 

Of Gloxinias there were three collections. Mi\ Dali, of Pimlico, 
had two varieties, named erecta stellata and Castelloni erecta, which 
were very well worth notice. 

Amongst a good display of Fuchsias we noted a collection of 
six, from Mr. Bousie, gardener to the Right Hon. H. Labouchere, 
M.P., which were pyramidal specimens of great height ; one, 
Macbeth, was upwards of ten feet high, the lower shoots flowering 
down below the pot, and all covered with flowers from top to 
bottom. Mr. Rhodes, gardener to J. Philpott, Esq., Stamford Hill, 
also exhibited half a dozen well-grown plants. 

Mr. Turner had a choice collection of Cinerarias, comprising 
Admiral Dundas, Viola, Orlando, Purple Standard, Emperor of the 
French, Etoile de Vaise, Sir C. Napier, Duchess of Welling^n, Lady 
Paxton, Magnum Bonum, Brilliant (a fine light blue-edged kind), and 
Optima. 

From Messrs. Dobson and Son were exhibited twelve extra good 
Pansies, in pots, namely, Omar Pacha Great Western, Aurora, 
Queen Victoria, Father Gavazzi, Marian, Maiy Taylor, Nonpareil, 
Emperor, Satisfaction, Constance, and Topaz. There was also a col- 
lection of cut flowers exhibited. 

A very interestin^oUection of Nepenthes, or Pitcher Plants, were 
brought by Messrs, veitch, amongst which the following were very 
striking : PhyUamphora (a specimen completely loaded with delicate 
pitchers), ampullacea, vittata, hnata, and levie, A small collection 
of the taller-growing species of Cacti was shown by Mr. Green, 
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gardener to Sir E. Antrobus, of Cheam, and a like number from Mr. 
Grix, of the same place. 

The exhibition of Tulips was very extensive, comprising five rows, 
each twenty yards long, which attracted very great attention. 

With respect to the Crystal Palace plants, we were glad to find 
them in a very healthy and flourishing condition; many of those 
suspended in wire baskets were coming into full bloom, and looked 
remarkably well. In the basin, the Nyrnphceaa and other aquatics 
were in perfection, and flourish as well as could be desired ; we noted 
Devoniensis, rosy crimson ; ccdrulea, light blue, with bright green 
foliage ; and dentata, white, with yellow centre. The Victoria Megia 
is small, but very healthy. At each corner of the basin there is a 
fine specimen of the Norfolk Island Pine, and four very large 
^pectahilis. Some fine standard Ehododendrons in tubs were in full 
bloom, as were also some in beds. Oranges, Bays, and Pomegranates 
were doing well in boxes. 

Out of doors, the beds of early Tulips were past their best bloom, 
but had been fine when in perfection. The bedding plants were 
nearly all put in, and the grounds well kept. 


EOTAL BOTANIC SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION, EBGENT’S 

PAEK. 

The first exhibition of this season took place on the 28th May. 
The attendance of visitors was not so numerous as could be desired, 
which fact is, however, accounted for by the heavy showers which came 
on during the course of the afternoon. The show itself was a very good 
one ; many of the plants were transferred to this exhibition from the 
Crystal Palace, as the two shows were fixed so nearly together. Of 
stove and greenhouse plants there was a good display, also of Eoses, 
Azaleas, Heaths, and Pelargoniums. The orchids were generally 
fine specimens, but fewer in number than at the Crystal Palace. 
Amongst the new plants some were well worthy of notice. From the 
Bishop of Winchester was a very handsome orchid, a Pcristeria, 
Mr. Linden, of Brussels, forwarded Odontoglosmm Phalcenopsis^ lately 
received from New Granada; and Mr. Wheeler, of Uxbridge, an 
interesting Epidendrum. Messrs. Veitch and Son exhibited the new 
Lepiodactylon, from California, TropcBolum Shumannianum, and Eury^ 
hia alpina, a hardy shrub from New Zealand, having white flowers, 
almost resembling an Aster. From Messrs. Standish and Noble, of 
Bagshot Nurseries, was a cut specimen of Spiraea grandi^ra. There 
were also several Sikkim Ehododendrons, including a nice plant of 
R, DalhotisiWy with nine flowers, large, of a greenish white, and B. 
cinnabarinum, with orange-yellow blossoms. Messrs. Henderson 
contributed a pretty coUection of Gastrolobiums. Mr, Barnes, of 
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.Sictou, Beni? aome Bpecimens of the*oatMns and conea of ArauQafi0 
imhricata, and Mr. West, of Lymington, cut specimeuB of Bougain- 
ville vpeclabiliVi a plant not new, but by no means common in bloom. 
Mr. Eirancis, of Hertford, brought a fine collection of Boses on 
Manetti stocks, as well grown as any we have had the pleasure to 
Bee ; every plant had bloomed, though only one year from the bud. 
A striking group of Amaryllises was very attractive, grown and 
exhibited by Mr. Hamp. The Society’s grounds are well kept, and 
reflect credit on the able curator. 


RULES FOR THE PRONUNCIATION OF BOTANICAL 

NAJVIES. 

BY THE EEV. W. GREEX. 

The sounds of the accented vowels used in the names of plants are 
distinguished by the mark placed over each ; the short sound by an 
acute ('), as Mary, and the long by a grave accent ('), as Martha. 
The following remarks will show when the vowel is to be sounded 
short or long. 

Every accented penultimate vow'el is pronounced long, when 
followed by a vowel or a single consonant, .kchillea tomentosa ; but 
it is shortened when followed by two consonants or a double one, as 
iSorbus, 2hxus ; except when the first consonant is a mute and the 
second a liquid, as Abrus. 

Vowels. 

Every accented antepenultimate vowel, except u, is pronounced 
short, as jETelleborus, Cumulus ; but when succeeded by a single 
consonant, followed by e or i and another vowel, they are lengthened, 
as Stellaria ; except i, which is short, as Tilia. 

A unaccented, ending a word, is pronounced like the inteijection 
ah, as Sticta («A). 

B final, with or without a consonant preceding, always forms a 
distinct syllable, as Silene, Aloe ; also when the vowel is followed by 
a final consonant, as Tri-cho-ma-nes, not Tri-cho-manes. 

I unaccented, if final, sounds as if writeii ege, as 8pica venti {ege) ; 
but when it ends a syllable not final, it has the sound of e, as Jfes- 
pilus (Mespelus), Smithw (Smithe^ege}, 

Y is subject to the same rules as L 

The diphthongs a and (b conform to the rules for e ; ei is generally 
pronounced like eye; the other diphthongs have the common 
English soimds. 

COXSOXAXTS. 

The following directions regarding consonants and their combina- 
tions, though unnecessary to those skilled in our own tongue, may 
not be without their use to some of our readers : — 
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O and g are hard before a, o, u, as Comus, daliom ; soft before 
if and g, as Cetrdria, Citrus. 

T, 8f and <?, before ia, ie, it, to, iuy and eu, preceded by the 
accent, change their sounds, t and c, into ah, as Blet^a, Ficia ; and 
a into zh, as Blasia; but when the accent is on the first diphthongal 
vowel, the preceding consonant preserves its sound, as aurantiacum. 

Oh, before a vowel, are pronounced like k, as Chelidonium (JceV), 
Cdlchicum (Jcolkektm ) ; but, in commemorative names, they follow 
their primitives, as Bichards6m«, in which the ch is soft. 

Cm, cn, ct, gn, mn, tm, pa, pt^ and other uncombinable consonants 
are pronounced with the first letter mute, as PLeris (Jeria), Cnicus 
(jiikvs), Q-melina {melina), Gnidia {nidia), etc. 

Fh, followed by a mute, are not sounded ; but, followed by a vowel 
or a liquid, sound like^ as Phleum (Jleum), 

Sch sound like sk, as /SchoB'nus {skenus ) ; in tm and zm both 
letters are heard. 

S, at the end of a word, has its pure hissing sound, as Pactylis ; 
except when preceded by e, r, or n, when it sounds like z, as Jfebes 

X, at the beginning of a word, sounds like z, as Xanthium ; in any 
other situation it retains its own sound, as Paxus, Pamarix. 


NOTES ON NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

117. Abistoloohia Thwaitesti. Nat. Ord. Aristolochiaeece , — A 
remarkable and very distinct species, introduced to the Boyal 
Gardens at Kcw, from the interior of Ceylon, whence seeds were 
sent by Mr. Thwaites. It bloomed for the first time early in March 
this year. The flowers are produced on stems of about three inches 
long, rising from the crown of the root, which bear a raceme of 
fragrant blossoms; only one opens at a time. The foot-stalks 
bearing the flowers are rather long, allowing the blossoms to rest on 
the ground. The perianth is a long tube, curiously formed, twice 
bent, like a swan’s neck, and contracted in the middle ; of a pale sea- 
green, slightly veined with yellow\ The limb is yellowish, covered 
with glandular hairs; the throat is deep purple- crimson, and the 
mouth about an inch across. The leaves are lanceolate, four or five 
inches long, and borne alternately, on stems near a foot high. — {Bot, 
Mag,, 4918.) 

118. Obontoglosstjm hastilabiijm: ; var, euscattjm. Nat. Ord. 
OrchidecB, — Messrs. Jackson and Son, of Kingston Nurseries, sent 
specimens to Kew, in March, 1856. It was discovered in Venezuela, 
by Mr. Birschell. A large epiphitical orchid, having branched 
panicles of flowers, each of which is about two and a half inches 
across; sepals and petals narrow, chocolate-brown and green, lip 
white, and red towards the base. — {Bot. Mag,, 4919.) 

119. Peenettya eueens, Nat. Ord. JEricaca , — A hardy, low 
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•hrab, ^wii^ in tbe neighbourhood of Conception, in th^ southern 
parts of Chili. Messrs. SStandish and Noble raised it from seed sent 
them from that country. The flowers are white, produced in racemes 
from the axils of the upper leaves, and have gjreatly the appearance 
of those of Andromeda florihtmda. The berries are brownish red; 
they possess dangerous properties, causing, it is said, delirium, whence 
the Indians have given to this plant a name signifying madness. As 
on ornamental plant it is a great acquisition to our gardens, bearing 
its close racemes of waxy flowers early in March, which contrast 
well with its bright evergreen foliage.— {Bot, Mag,^ 4920.) 

120. Masdevallia Waoeneriaka. Nat. Ord. Orchidea. — Avery 
small orchid of no great attraction, growing from two to three inches 
high. The flowers are pale yellow, minutely spotted with red. In- 
troduced from Central America, by Messrs. Eollison and Son, of 
Tooting. — {Bot. Mag, 4921.) 

121. Clavija oenata. Nat. Ord. Myrsinea. — A stove plant, 
introduced from New Granada by Mr. Purdie, who sent seeds to the 
Boyal Gardens at Kew, where plants have blossomed. It grows with 
a straight tree-like stem of ten or twelve feet, bearing a large tuft of 
leaves at the crown ; they are from one and a half to two feet in 
length. The flowers are borne in racemes of about six inches long, 
and are deep orange colour, produced along the stem at the axils or 
scars of the old leaves, each flower being about two-thirds of an 
inch in diameter. — {Bot. Mag. 4922.) 

122. OnoNTOGLOSsuM MEMBEANACEUM. Nat. Ord. OrchidecB . — 
From Oaxaca, in Mexico. The sepals and petals are creamy white, 
with transverse red spots or bands at their base. The lip is white, 
with a yellow claw. The flowers are about two inches across. — {Bot. 
Mag.^ 4923.) 

123. Aealia Japoxica. Nat. Ord. Araliacere. — A new species, 
introduced from China by Dr. Von Siebold. This very handsome 
and noble foliaged greenhouse plant is quite distinct from the new 
Aralias introduced by M. Linden, of Brussels. It has large, broad, 
pal mated leaves, of thick leathery substance, very smooth and glossy, 
and of a bright green ; habit fine and robust. 

124. Aedista ceispa. Nat. Ord. Myrsinacece. — This is a very 
beautiful and graceful-growing plant, with long, narrow, serrated leaves 
from four to five inches in length, of a bright glossy green. It is 
remarkably free flowering, and produces a great abundance of brilliant 
scarlet berries, even on small plants not more than one foot high, and 
which remain in a perfect state during the w hole season. It is con- 
sequently one of the most useful plants w^e have for the decoration 
of the stove and conservatory during the winter and spring. This 
plant was introduced from China by Dr. Von Siebold. 

125. Begokia Zakthika aegentea. Nat. Ord. Begoniacea. — A 
very beautiful addition to the ornamental foliaged plants ; the leaves 
are of a handsome form, the upper surface covered with blotches 
of white. The plant is of free growth and easy culture, and is as 
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ornamental as a small plant as when grown for a specimen. The 
flowers are similar to B, Zanthina, except being a little paler. 

126. Eondbletia akomala. — Nat. Ord. OinchonacecB.^A. hot- 
house shrub, raised from seed sent to the Horticultural Society by 
its indefatigable correspondent, Or. U. Skinner, Esq. The plant has 
something the appearance of a Bouvardia ; the flowers are of a rich 
vermilion-red, blooming in November ; it must be regarded as one 
of the most brilliant species yet introduced. 

127. CuPEESSTJS M‘Nabiaka. Nat. Ord. Conifera , — This beauti- 
ful Conifer was raised by Messrs. Veitch, from seeds gathered by Mr. 
W. Lobb, who found it on the Sierra Nevada of North Calilbrnia, 
where it forms a bush from eight to ten feet high. It presents a 
most striking appearance, with the green and glaucous scales asso- 
ciated with the deep rich brown of Tamarix gallica on their branches, 
and shows that in youth and vigour the species must be exceedingly 
handsome, 

128. Dahlia, Cetstal Palace Scaelet {Dwarf Bedding ). — 
The qualities of this new bedding Dahlia are such that henceforth 
no garden with but half a dozen flower-beds will be complete without 
it. It fills up that void so long felt by many, namely, having a bed 
composed of large bold flowers, brilliant in colour, profuse bloomers, 
and of dwarf habit. This Dahlia possesses all the above requisites, it 
will therefore be easily imagined how the smaller and more diminu- 
tive flowers are lost beside it ; added to which, it is one of the easiest 
plants to preserve throughout the winter, and can be propagated in 
spring by dividing the roots, in the same w^ay as an ordinary herba- 
ceous plant. Persons in the habit of visiting the Crystal Palace last 
season must have been struck with the noble eftect the Dahlia 
there made when pegged down, but this variety, from its dwarfness 
of grow'th, will not require such care ; and those who have had the 
pleasure of viewing the noted gardens of Ted worth House last 
summer will be able to appreciate the following particulars given of 
it by the able superintendent there, Mr. Sanders. “ In colour, this 
beautiful dwarf Dahlia is equal to the most glowing scarlet (xeranium, 
the flowers are of a medium size, very double, and full to the centre, 
of very compact habit, its grow'th averaging one foot and a half, and 
having fine dark leaves, which contrast admirably with the brilliant 
colour of the fiower; it commences blooming early in July, throwing 
up great quantities of flowers together, and remains one perfect sheet 
of bloom until cut off by the autumn frosts. As a bedding plant, it 
will stand pre-eminent, and will be found unequalled for the decora- 
tion of the flower-garden during the autumnal months ; another and 
not less excellent quality of this plant is, that neither rain nor sun- 
shine have any effect on its brilliancy.” 

129. Ehododekdrok, Peiucess Eotal. Nat. Ord. Bricacea . — 
A very beautiful hybrid greenhouse Rhododendron, obtained W 
crossing the ))ale variety of B. Javanicum with B. jasminiflorum. It 
is a very handsome variety, in form intermediate between its parents. 
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l3ie flowers are of a clear pure rose colour. It is an acquisition to 
this fine tribe. 

180. Fuchsia, Malakoff. — A variely raised by Messrs. Veitch, 
wi^ a double corolla of a 'deep purple, and broad crimson petals. 
It is a large flower, very showy, and of excellent habit. 

18L Fuchsia pekbulika. — A hybrid raised between a pendu- 
lous Peruvian species and aerratifolia. It flowers very freely, small 
plants even producing fine corynms of delicate glossy carmine flowers, 
three inches in lenrth ; the corolla deep pink. It possesses an orna- 
mental foliage, and is altogether one of the most elegant of this 
tribe. 

132. Clematis glahdulosa. Wat. Ord. Banmculacea. — Our 
stoves have received an acquisition in this fine stove climber, one of 
very firee growth, and a profuse bloomer. The petals of the flower 
are of an intense purple, approaching to black, with anthers of pure 
white, such opposite colours forming a fine contrast. It is a native 
of Java, where it was discovered by Mr. Thomas Lobb on Moimt 
Salak, who sent it to Messrs. Veitch. 

133. JuHiPEEUS PTtoOEMis. Wat. Ord. Another of 

Mr. Lobb’s introductions, when on his Californian tour. He dis- 
covered it growing on Mount Bemadino. It is a fine, distinct 
species, the fruit of which resembles small pears wiien young. The 
berries are deep purple, with a glaucous bloom on them. It grows as 
a low tree, from ten to twelve feet high, and is perfectly hardy in 
this country. 

134. Dendeobium LiTriFLOKUM. W'at. Ord. OrcMdew. — A fine 
orchid, of which the native country is unknown, received from B. 
Hanbury Esq. The flowers are from four to five inches across, 
spreading, of a pale lilac colour, with a deep, rich violet lip; it is a veiy 
handsome species. {Gard. CJiron.) 

135. PnoLinoTA suAVEOLEys. Wat. Ord. Orcliidece. — Much re- 
sembling a Lily of the Valley, but is an orchid, possessing like- 
formed leaves, flowers, colour, and charming scent. It has been flowered 
by the Bishop of Winchester, at Earnham Castle. Its origin is not 
known. {Qard, Chron.) 

136. Rises subvestitum. Wat. Ord. Orossulacece. — A very pretty 
flowering hardy shrub, sent from California by Mr. W. Lobb, and 
belonging to the same section as our B. ffeciosum. The flowers, 
however, are considerablv larger than those of that species, and of a 
deep crimson colour. This will be a beautiful addition to our shrub 
borders, and deserves extensive cultivation. 


NOTES FROM KEW. 

SIKCI our last visit to the Royal Gardens we are glad to notice that 
they are kept in very good order, and that many improvements and 
additions have been made; the bedding plants have been judiciously 
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arranged, and the collections are in a healthy and generally flourishing 
condition. For some time the want of a oettmr and more extensive 
edifice to contain the rapidly increasing contents of the Museuin has 
^en pressing, and we are ^ppy to announce that a fine budding 
intenoed for this purpose is rapidly approaching completion, situate 
opposite the main entrance of the grand conservatory, at the further 
Side of the lake. In the latter a fountain now rfays, and the vases 
around are filled with plants in full bloom. In the great conser- 
vatory the plants and Palms are looking remarkably healthy. The 
Victoria Regia in the new house, built purposely to accommodate that 
and other aquatics, looks poorly and we have never seen it flourish 
here so well as in the smaller house, in which it was originally placed, 
where, being nearer the glass, it has always grown well. In the new 
house we noticed Ggrtanthera Rohliana in bloom, a plant very like 
Jmticia carnea in habit and flower, the latter being of a more rosy 
red ; the calyx and leaves very dark ; the pretty As^stacia Ooroman^ 
deliana flore-luteo, a creeping plant, very free blooming, the flowers of 
a delicate sulphur-yellow, tube one inch long, corolla of flve petals, 
one inch and a half in diameter. ^ 

In the house devoted to Rhododendrons the plants are likewise 
very healthy. We remarked Rhododendron glaucum, from Sikkim, in 
flower, a free bloomer, flowers salmony blush, with black anthers, in 
heads of four to six each, from one to one inch and a half in 
diameter ; the plants about two feet high. R, Keysii, fromBootan ; 
the habit singular, flowers being produced in a dense cluster around 
the stems, tubular in shape, about one inch and a half in length, by 
a quarter of an inch in diameter, of a thick, waxy substance, almost 
like some of the Heaths ; colour pale orange-red, with a greenish 
mouth, in which appear small black anthers. The straggling habit, 
and form of the flowers are totally different from the generality of 
this genus. 

In the greenhouse a plant of Arctotic grandi flora was in bloom, 
making a fine show ; the flowers are large, near five inches in diameter, 
like a large Marigold, of a brilliant orange colour. It is a native of 
South Africa, and of spreading habit. Primula mollis, the flowers 
in whorls of six to eight in each, produced up the stems, which are 
about one foot in height, rosy purple, dying off paler, the eye of a 
deep crimson-purple. In a stove adjoining the Museum was a large 
well-grown specimen of Medinella magnifica in bloom, having from 
twenty-five to thirty heads of flowers. The collection of G-loxinias 
was very pretty in this house. Among the erect-growing kinds we 
remarked, as fine, Prince of Prussia, white, with a crimson throat, and 
a deep crimson blotch at the base of each segment ; and a seedling raised 
in the gardens, unnamed, having a deep, intense, velvety, purple 
throat, very good. Majestica, not of erect habit, is a very fine flower 
also, the mouth being three inches across, of a fine crimson-purple. 
In the large greenhouse was Calceolaria violacea, covered with its 
pretty little spotted, lilac flow^ers ; it is a bushy plant, with neat cut 
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foliage. The Azalead, Acacias, Cinerarias, Chorozemas, and Ehodo- 
dendrons in this house were in fine show. We also noticed a nlant 
of Oantua huxifolia; it is of very straggling growth, five feet high, 
with about two dozen flowers open, the tube three inches long, scarlet- 
red, and the corolla rosy purple, one inch and a half across. A young 
plant of Rhododendron JDalhousianwn, about two feet and a half in 
neight, had four of its immense flowers out ; they are of a thick waxy 
substance, creamy white, with greenish yellow streaks, each flower 
being about five inches long, and four across the mouth. Another 
young specimen, three feet and a half high, had two heads of blooms 
out. In the Heath-house there was a good display of this tribe, as 
well as of Pimelias, Aphelexis, etc. The Ferns and Lycopods were 
growing freely, several of them being very fine specimens. Many 
varieties of Begonia were in flower in the stove. Begonia odorata^ a 
very sweet-scented species, was represented by a specimen near two 
feet high, bearing large panicles of delicate white flowers, and large 
leaves of a clear bright green. Of Begonia nitida, a fine plant was 
in bloom ; the flowers are large, about one inch and a half across , 
the petals very broad, pale flesh colour, and large yellow anthers. It 
is a very free-blooming kind, and the panicles of flowers are large. 

A long span-roofed house has been lately put up, devoted to the 
Cactus tribe. Amongst the most remarkable of these plants in 
flower was Epiphgllum nitens, the blossoms about seven inches long, 
with a cup-shaped corolla, incurved, pale lemon-yellow, the sepals 
and bracts salmon-pink; it was introduced in 1852. Phgllocactua 
crenatuSy fine large flowers, also of a delicate pale yellow, with deeper 
sepals and bracts outside ; the diameter of the blossoms across the 
mouth is six inches. Many fine specimens of Aloes, Crassulas, and 
Amaryllis were also in bloom. 

In the old Victoria house we found a small but healthy plant of 
it, numerous specimens of Ixora, and Medinella magnifies; a nice 

E lant of the latter in a thirty-two -sized pot, with two very fine 
eads of flowers. Streptocarpiu hijiorus^ an improvement on S, 
Rexi, with larger flowers, and two on each flower-stalk. Didg- 
mocarpue Suwholdtii, from Ceylon, very pretty, delicate blossoms 
of a pale blue. Here also was growing in a glass vessel a 
specimen of that remarkable novelty Ouvirandra fenestralia^ the lace- 
leaf plant, from Madagascar, of which we inserted a notice in the 
Cabinet for March (p. 75). One or two fine specimens of Coleaa 
Blumei were flourishing. A considerable number of Orchids were 
in flower, in the erection appropriated to them ; the most ornamental 
were the following, mostly good specimens : Bendrohium Jimhriatum 
oculatum, Paxtoni, and densijlorum; Oattlega Mosdi^ Phalxnopsig 
amahiliSj Lycaste cruenta, Brasda hrachiata, Ogpripedium harhattm^ 
Sobralia macrantha (a fine plant, with about thirty of its large, delicate 
purple blossoms out), Oncidiumjlextiostm, Acanthophippium hicolor^ 
and a new species of Galeandra^ from the Amazon, not yet named. 
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New Show Chbysanthemums and Verbenas. — Would you or any of your corre- 
spondents be kind enough to supply me with a descriptive list of about a dozen of the 
best new varieties of Chrysanthemums, and of about twenty Verbenas for show ? A 
reply in the next number of your useful work will be esteemed a favour. — C. E. Kettle, 
Stamford* [ W e recommend the following, as the best of last season. Chrysanthemums , — 
Auguste Mie, carmine, with a yellow tip, incurved petals ; a fine, full, and extra fiower. 
Aurore Bord^e, bright orange-cinnamon, edged with deep yellow, a distinct full flower, 
free and early. Bidon, deep golden yellow, of intermediate size, half anemone-flowered, 
early. Eclipse, pale lemon, with a yellow centre, half anemone -formed, very free and 
early, extra fine. Eole, rosy blush outer petals, centre yellow, fine petal, good. Hermine, 
an incurved flower, blush, tipped with rose, free and early, extra fine. Irbne, blush^white, 
full flower, fine. La Radieiise, rose and white shaded, full, very early and free. Le 
Proph^te, fine yellow, good petal and flower. Madame Lebois, creamy-buff, incurved 
flower, distinct and fine. Madame Passy, lavender, fine full flower, early and free. 
Prince Jerome, yeUow, tipped with red, incurved flower, fine. Verbenas, — Bicolor, 
orange-scarlet, with a large yeUow eye. Carminata, rosy purple, with a dark eye. 
Cephale, orange-crimson, centre white, fine form, and good trusser. Due d’ Almeida, 
splendid scarlet-red, good truss, and excellent form. Empress of France, pink, with a 
deep rose-coloured eye, extra large truss and flower, fine. Florence Nightingale, eerise, 
with a yellow centre. Foudroyant, salmon, a large crimson eye, fine habit and truss, 
good form. General Bosquet, .violet- blue, with a large bright eye, good form, extra fine. 
Gloire de France, scarlet-cerise, fine form, and truss. Gloire de Lyon, mulberry-crimson, 
excellent form and habit, extra fine. Julie Paquin, blush- white, pink eye, good habit, 
and fine form. Madame Adolph Weick, purple striped, and shaded with fiery red, distinct 
and fine. Madame Kien, white, with a purple centre, good truss and habit. Madame 
Olympe, pure white, flowers fading off to rosy lilac, fine, dwarf, free-blooming, and 
compact habit ; a very beautiful variety. Monsieur Kichalet, lilac and white, striped and 
shaded, large, extra fine. Mrs. Holford, fine clear white, large truss and' fine habit. 
Pallas, violet-rose, beautiful distinct shade of colour. Rose Rigaut, brilliant orange- 
scarlet, with a yellow centre, compact habit, very fine. Triomphant, violet-rose, shaded 
and mottled, a large crimson eye, covering near one-half the flower, good truss, extra 
fine. Violacea, blue- violet, with a white centre, good truss, extra fine. — Editor^ 

Flora op South Africa, — Throughout the grassy mountains which the hunter 
must traverse in following the rheebok, his eye is often gladdened by romantic deUs and 
sparkling rivulets, whose exhilarating freshness strongly and pleasingly contrasts with 
the barren rocky mountain-heights immediately contiguous. The green banks and little 
hollows along the margins of these streamlets are adorned with innumerable species of 
brilliant plants and flowering shrubs in wild profusion. Amongst these, to my eye, the 
most dazzling in their beauty were perhaps those lovely Heaths for which the Cape is 
so justly renowned. These exquisite plants, singly, or in groups, here adorn the wilder- 
ness with a freedom and luxuriance, which could the English gardener or amateur florist 
behold, he might well feel disheartened, so infinitely does nature in this favoured clime 
surpass in wild exuberance the nurslings of his artificial care. I remember being par- 
ticularly struck with two pre-eminently brilliant varieties, the one being a rose-coloured, 
the other a blood-red bell ; and though I deeply regret to say I am a poor botanist, even 
in the heat of the chase I paused, sp^-bound, to contemplate with admiration their fasci- 
nating beauty. Others, with their downy stems and waxen flowers of every gaudy hue, 
green, lilac, and various shades of pink, red, and crimson — some of them with brown 
lips to the bell — flourished in the richer hollows of their native glen, or bloomed with 
equal loveliness along the arid cliffs and fissures of the overhanging rocks. Almost 
equalling the Heaths in beauty, and simpassing them in the additional attraction of their 
scented leaves, a whole host of Geraniums fill the balmy breeze with their delicious per- 
fume. These are too well known to admit of any novelty in description, but I may 
mention, en passanty that they attain a far larger growth in their native soil thB;n I have 
been in the habit of seeing in our greenhouses. Small groups of the lofty, fair, conscious- 
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looking Iris rear their graceful heads along the edges of the streams. Their fairy forms 
reflected in the waters, *'they seem to stand like guardian Naiads of the strand.” Another 
tribe of plants which particularly delighted me, from old associations, though not so 
Striking as many of its neighbours for perfume and brilliancy, was composed of several 
varieties of the light, airy Fern, or bracken, which, whether gracefully overshadowing the 
mossy stones, eternally moistened by the bubbling spray of the stream, which they kissed 
as it danced along, or veiling the grey lichen-clad masses of rock in the hollows higher 
up, strongly reminded me of those so conspicuously adorning the wild glens in the 
mountains of my native land. Besides these, a thousand other gay flowers deck the 
hills and plains wherever the eye can fall. Endless varieties of the Ixia, the Hsemanthus, 
the Amaryllis, the Marigold, and a number of Aphelexis, are scattered round with a 
lavish hand ; also the splendid Protea, whose sweets never fail to attract swarms of the 
insect tribes, on which several bright kinds of fly-catchers, their plumage glancing in 
the morning sun, are constantly preying. Farther down these water-courses, in the 
dense shady ravines, the jungle is ornamented with long tangled festoons of ^fl*erent 
creepers, among which the wild Jasmine ranks foremost, hanging in fragrant garlands 
amid the shaggy lichens, and bunches of bright orange -coloured Mistletoe, for which the 
forests of Africa, in the vicinity of her sea-coasts, are so remarkable. While touching 
on the floral beauties of the hills more immediately adjacent to the sea-coast, I may 
remark that here are the great nurseries for Heaths and Geraniums. As the traveller 
advances up the country these gradually disappear, and, together with the animal kingdom, 
the vegetable world assumes entirely new features ; the colonial forest trees, bushes, and 
plants being suc(;eedcd by a vast and endless world of loveliness ; unseen, unknown, 
untrodden, save by those varied multitudes of stupendous quadrupeds, whose forefathers 
have roamed its mighty solitudes for ages . — Cummimfs Hunter's Life in South Africa. 

East and Effectual Mode of Fumigating Conservatories. — Take some coarse 
brown paper, cut it into squares of about sixteen inchcis. Soak them in a strong solution 
of nitre ; put them by to dry. Spread them out flat, and cover the surface thinly over 
with tobacco ; then begin at one of the corners, and roll it up a& the cook docs a roll 
pudding ; tie the middle with a thread, and also the two ends. Having shut up the house 
and made all ready, place two or three pieces of lath across an empty flower-pot, and 
upon these lay three or four of these paper rolls — light them at both ends, and leave 
them to do their work, which they will do most efiectuaUy. In half an hour you will 
find the green-fly, etc., destroyed. Give a slight syringing next day, and your plants 
wiU be found to be perfectly clean. If the conservatory is very large, it will be necessary 
to remove the plants afliected to some smaller compartment. These rolls should not be 
made up till wanted, as the paper will contract moisture, and so wiU not burn freely. 
Dry the papers at the fire previously to making the roUs. The above may be nothing 
new, but I have found the greatest benefit from it. — G. Leapingwell, Cambridge (in 
Gard. Chron.) 

Hyacinths. — The annexed varieties are either new or very select, and are said to be 
all of the finest character. Some are sent out for the first time this year by the Dutch 
growers, consequently at very high prices ; one indeed, Paix de TEurope, is offered at 
the enormous rate of £21 per root. Prince d’Orange, semi -double deep rose, large bou- 
quet, flowering very regularly, forcing early, fine well-shaped bulb, fit for glasses or 
pots. Val Walr6, double shaded dark rose, fine bouquet, well formed, early forcing, fine 
bulb, of a good size. Q-oethe, very double, of a good yellow, a large bouquet, and a fine 
form, forces early ; a fine bulb for glasses or pots ; this is, without doubt, a splendid 
variety. Carl, Kronprinz von Schweden, very double blue, with a violet tinge, the form 
of the bouquet resembling Laurens Koster, W more compact and regular, a fine show 
flower. Van Speijk, extra double, blue shaded with violet, unique colour, enormous bells, 
sometimes larger than that of any other Hyacinth known, bouquet of the most perfect 
form, larger than QrootvorsFs ; this Hyacinth may be considered as one of the best 
sorts raised the last fifty years, it forces regularly good and early. Goerres, not a show 
flower, but a single dark red variety of great merit, as it is very early, and produces 
several flower-spikes, which are most adapted for cut flowers ; the bulb is of a good 
size and form. Maria Catharina, single dark red flower, and bouquet of superior form, 
regularly and early forcing, for glasses as well as for pots, and extra for bedding out, bulb 
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of perfect form, and as large as any other known ; this sort will become one of the 
leading varieties. Ninon de I’Enclos, single deep rose, good flower and bouquet, bulb 
very large, and of the best form there can be for glasses j this is one of the most 
favourite sorts among amateurs who grow Hyacinths in glasses. Kenau Hasselaar, single 
rosy pink, large bells, very regular flowering aort, good bouquet, enormous bulb. Miss 
Aikin, single rosy white, extra large bouquet of a good form, fine large flowers, bulb of 
a good size, and perfect form for glasses. Mozart, single rosy white, large flowers, good 
bouquet, a superior sort, bulb fine and large. Madame de Stael, single pure white, re- 
sembling Grand Vainqueur, but the form of the bouquet more perfect, a good forcer, and 
superior bedding variety ; the bulb is very large and well formed ; this variety is one of 
the best of this eolour. Mirandolina, single pure white, well-formed flowers and extra 
large bouquet, bulb very large and fine; an extra show variety, good for every purpose. 
Jenny Lind, single pure white, large bouquet, fine flower, well-formed bulb; a variety of 
great merit, especially as it belongs to the earliest of this colour. Paix de TEurope, 
single pure white, largest bouquet of all varieties known, surpassing Mont Blanc, well- 
formed flowers, adapted for every purpose, a superior and extra large bulb ; this variety 
is now offered for the first time. Hermann, single yellow, orange shaded as Koning van 
Holland, very large flowers and good bouquet, enormous well-formed bulb. Elisabeth 
de Valois, single black, one of the darkest known, superior-formed flowers, bouquet not 
large, but well formed, good bulb for glasses ; a variety much estimated for pot and glass 
cultivation. Mimosa, single black, fine flower, extra large bouquet ; a variety much in 
demand among cultivators in Holland, as it is considered the finest in this colour ; good 
bulb j a superior forcing and bedding variety, which ought to be admitted to the 
smallest collection. 

Oeocuses. — The following is a list of most of the named varieties of these universal 
spring favourites. They can be obtained of most of the London seedsmen at moderate 
prices. When grown in pots and forced slowly in a moderate heat, they may be trans- 
ferred to the drawing-room, covering the soil with some nice fresh moss. They have a 
beautiful effect in winter, when snow covers their out-door companions. Albertine, 
striped ; CoBruleus multiflorus, light blue ; Cloth of Gold, deep yellow ; Cloth of Silver, 
white ; Couronne blanche, white ; David Rizzio, purple ; Grand Due, dark blue ; Grande 
Duchesse, white ; Grand Lilas, light blue striped; Jenny Lind, white; La Candeur, 
white; La Majestueuse, violet striped ; Large Yellow; Laurettc, striped; Mont Blanc, 
white ; Non plus ultra, large blue, white bordered ; Prince Albert, dark blue ; Pollux, 
white, elegantly striped, large bulb ; Queen Victoria, white ; Sir Walter Scott, large, 
striped, extra; Sir John Franklin, dark blue, very large; Van Speyk, violet striped; 
Vuleain, dark blue; Versicolor, striped. 

On Humea elegans. — The culture of this graceful biennial is very easy, but 
although introduced so far back as the year' 1800 , it has not been in general cultivation 
until of late years. No plant has a more graceful appearance than this, when waving 
its pendent tresses to the breeze, and glittering in the sun. It is particularly adapted 
for growing in vases or ornamental pots, placed on a lawn, or before a greenhouse. 
About midsummer sow seeds in a pan of light soil, placing it in a hotbed until the 
plants come up and are in rough leaf, after which remove them to a cold frame, and give 
plenty of air, with a slight shading from hot sun for a fortnight. They may then be 
potted singly in small sixties. Use a light soil, and plunge them in sawdust in a cool 
frame. Keep them close and shaded until strong enough to stand out, at which time 
gradually inure them to the sun and air ; after which they will only require protection 
from wet or or cold weather. In the autumn and succeeding spring, shift them as it 
beconies necessary into larger-sized pots, using turfy loam and decayed leaf soil ; it is 
requisite that care be taken not to let them become pot-bound, for if stinted in pot-room, 
or insufficiently attended to with regard tc watering and rich soil, their beauty is much 
diminished. On the contrary, with liberal treatment their foliage will continue in a 
luxuriant state until cut off by frost. In winter a low temperature, abundance of air, 
and light will be found to suit those intended for planting out. Before turning out give 
plenty of water, and continue the same until they are fully established. If kept for in- 
door decoration, their appearance is not equal to the show they make on a lawn. * In- 
sects are liable to infest the foliage in spring, but a little attention to fumigation with 
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tobtieoB-fiiiokft, niU be <)nite tafficient to keep them down. I have had as many as sixfy- 
five plants in bloom in my garden daring the past year, creating a fine show. — Josir 
Hunt, SulU 

LsscmiiAUUia iobmosa.— To those who have only a greenhouse, LetoheiutvAHa 
firmotm will miJm a fine display in the spring months, it should be grown in a mode- 
rately siaed pot, and kept within two or three feet of the glass, for it is very important 
that it be folly exposed to light, shading only at midday from the direct rays of the sun. 
It driights in hea& soil, with a good portion of silver sand ; and due attention should be 
paid to watering with water of the same temperature as that of the house in which the 
plant is grown. 

BiAurr OF Flowibs. — Who would wish to live without flowers? Where would 
the poet fly for his images of beauty, if they were to perish for ever ? Are they not the 
emblems of loveliness and innocence~the living types of all that is pleasing and grace- 
ful? We compare yoang lips to the ro^ and the white brow to the radiant lily ; the 
winning eye gathers its ^ow from the violet, and the sweet voice is like a breeze kissing 
its way through the flowers. We hang delicate blossoms on the silken ringlets of the 
young bride, and strew her path with the fragrant bells when she leaves the church. 
We place them around the marble face of the dead in the narrow coffin, and they become 
symbols of our affections — pleasures remembered and hopes faded, wishes flown, and 
scenes cherished the more that they can never return. Still we look to the far-off spring 
in other valleys — to the eternal summer beyond the grave, when the flowers which have 
faded shall again bloom in starry fields, where no rude winter can intrude. They come 
upon us in spring like the recollections of a dream, which hovered above us in sleep, 
peopled with shadowy beauties, and purple delights, fancy broidered. Sweet flowers I 
that bring before our eyes scenes of childhood— faces remembered in youth, when Love 
was a stranger to himself ! I'he mossy bank by the wayside, where we so often sat for 
hoars, drinUng in the beauty of the primroses with our eyes ; the sheltered glen, darkly 
green, filled with the perfume of violets, that shone in their intense blue like another 
sky spread upon the earth ; the laughter of merry voices ; the sweet song of the maiden— 
the downcast eye, the spreading blush, the kiss ashamed at its owm sound — are all 
brought back to the memory by a flower. — Miller, 

Standabd Lilacs. — W hen this shrub is treated as a standard, it has a very pretty 
appearance. It can easily be trained up to a straight stem, and all suckers cut away. 
It will soon be found to form nice round heads, which may be kept in order with the 
pruning knife. When grown in this way it blooms in much greater profusion, and if 
kept in tubs, boxes, or large pots, they can be placed on the lawn when in bloom, and 
will have a very attractive appearance. — T. Johns, Newcastle. 

The First Pelargoniuic. — It appears that the first Pelargonium seen alive in 
England vras that called triste^ a tuberous-rooted species, which has since become scarce. 
It is thus spoken of by Johnson, in his edition of Gerarde’s Herbal. There is of lato 
brought into this kingdome, by the iudustrie of Mr. John Tradeseant, another more 
rare, and no lesse beautiful than any of the former (Storksbills), and hce had it by the 
name of Geranium indicum noctu odoratumy this not as yet beenc written of by any 
that 1 know. I did see it in floure about the end of June, 1632, being the first time 
that it floured with the owner thereof.” In the next century many were imported from 
the Cape of Good Hope by the Hutch; and before 1732 six species were grown in 
Sherarde^s garden at Eitham. Linnaeus knew 25 species cultivated in Europe, and he 
called them Gh^raniums. L’Heritier, in 1787, divided the genus nearly as it now stands. 
In 1813 there were 102 species enumerated in the Hortus Kevvensis.” 

Violet-coloured Glass.— It is now a well-established fact that by the use of glass 
tinted of a violet or blue colour the principles of vegetation are much quickened, and 
that seeds covered with glass so tinted will germinate ra»ich more certainly and rapidly 
than when no such material is employed. It is the actinic or chemical rays which are 
most effective in promoting growth, and such arc known to be most active in the blue 
or violet end of the solar spectrum. On the other hand, yellow or red light is destruc- 
tive to vegetation, and seed or cuttings placed under such influence will come up thinly, 
be unhealthy, and after a loug interv^. These hints will be sufficient to prove the ad- 
vantage of having hand-glasses, hells, and indeed the whole of the glass used for horti- 
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ooltoral purposes, sliglitly tinted blue. A few sbeets of such glass may be used with 
much success in promoting the germination of seeds, one being placed over the t(^ of 
each pot, until the seeds ha?e made their appearance. 

On the Propagation op thx Ebtthbina Crista Oallx, and Laubifoixa.^ 
As soon as the plants of the EiytArina havewdone flowering (or mn plants that hate 
not flowered at all, but have ripened their wood tolerably well, vrill answer the same 
purpose), cut them down, and make as many cuttings of the stems as there are buds, 
preserving, if possible, the leaf to each bud, and if the buds are opposite each other, as 
18 sometimes the case, the stem may be split, if near the bottom, wn^ the wood is bjurd 
and well ripened ; for this part of the stem will root, even without the asnstanee of the 
foliage. Indeed I have found that the top and bottom, that is, the hardest and softest 
parts of the stem, root more readily than that which is in an intermediate state ; but the 
ripest wood is best. Hrving prepared the cuttings, plant them separately in small pots, 
with the eye or bud just below the surface of the mould, which should be fight and sandy, 
the piece of the stem which forms the cutting being laid flat *, then immediately plan 
them under a hand-light, on a strong bottom heat, so that the heat under the glass may 
range from 76 to 80 degrees Fahre.iheit, shading regularly when the sun is likely to 
scorch them, or dry up the moisture ; for they should be kept constantly well watered. In 
three weeks they will be rooted, when they may be gradually hardened, till they will bear 
a shady part of the stove. Thus, from every single stem, no less than from twenty to 
thirty plants may be annually raised ; and if the flowering plants are forced, so as to 
make them flower twice a year, double that number may be obtained. — John Morgan, 
Cambridge, 

Clintonia pulchella. — As many find it difficult to get the seeds of this beautiful 
little flower to germinate, I recommend the following treatment as both easy and certain, 
l^t the seeds be sown in fine soil in a shallow pan, and covered lightly, and a little sand 
sifted on the surface ; after about a week, water them through a fine syringe till the 
water rises to the surface, which keep up to the mark, and the plants will rise fteely 
without heat. — W. Dumbrill, Beechland* 

Tenacity of Life. — A plant may lose nearly half its weight by drying, and yet be 
restored by care. De Candolle has recorded an instance of a Sempervivum ctBspitoeum^ 
which had been placed in a herbarium for eighteen months, and from which he afterwards 
detached a living bud and reared a plant. But the tenacity of vegetable life is best ex- 
hibited in the property which seeds possess of retaining their powers of germination, 
after having been exposed to very considerable degrees of heat and cold. Some also, 
which have partially germinated, may be again dried and kept for months, without losing 
the power of germinating afresh, although they are sensibly weakened by such treatment* 
The revival of plants among the cryptogamic tribes, after a very long suspension of the 
vital functions, is well authenticated. 

To DESTROY Caterpillars on Hose-trees, and other Plants. — When the 
buds are just unfolding themselves on the rose-trees, a number of small green caterpillars 
frequently make their appearance, and begin to eat the small buds. 1 immediately make 
a strong decoction of common tobacco-leaves ; I let it get quite cool, and, when the dew 
is completely evaporated, I sprinkle the trees all over each morning, by means of e 
watering-pot with the rose on, till every part is thoroughly washed with it. I continue 
this operation three or four days successively ; and, should rain come on about the time 
of sprinkling, so that the liquid is carried off, as soon as the foliage is dry the sprinkling 
must be again repeated. It will soon be found that the caterpillars all disappear, and 
the undisturbed buds will then unfold themselves. I have practised this method for 
some y&rs with complete success, and indeed never found it to fail j so much so, that 
even buds that were pretty far advanced and almost eaten through by the caterpillars, 
soon began to unfold the remaining mutilated leaves and petals. I am fully persuaded 
of the utility of my plan, and confidently recommend it to the notice of your readers.^ 
JS, SL 

Reharks on the Mitraria coccinea. — The annexed is an account of my method 
of flowering the Scailet Mitraria. It is a plan which 1 have found very successful, my 
plants being literally covered with fine flowers. After the plant has bloomed, 1 turn it 
out of pot and shake off a portion of the old soil, repotting it into a size rather larger 
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Utaa iliai previos^jt employ^, in a mixture of equal parts of loam, leaf-mould, anj 
Able peat, weU inoctTporated* In this compost the plsmts will be found to do wetl, and 
flower Inxuriantly. A cool greenhouse suits them best, for although it was exp^ed to 
prove hardy, ! do not find them bear the exposure with me, in the north of England. 
It is a plant which is well calculated to become a universal fovourite, and 1 am certain 
with the above treatment it will flower very freely. — D, M* 

Watsbin^ Plants. — It is always best to give one good wateri^ that will sink into 
the ground to the lowest roots of the plant, than to give a dozen slight sprinklings. It 
effects more good, and lasts longer. 

Tbmpbbatubb of Stoves, etc. — It is mostly the practice with gardeners when heat- 
ing greenhouses, stoves, pits, etc., to have the fires made up at night, and of course con- 
siderably raise the temperature. Now we must always, iu artifici^y growing plants, try 
to imitate nature as close as possible, therefore always allow the houses to be somewhat 
cooler instead of warmer, otherwise the plants will be forced more in the night than the 
day, which is not the case with nature. 

Ten-weeks Stocks. — To possess a splendid bed of fine double Ten-weeks Stocks, 
sow the seed broadcast about April, in an open bed or patches, well manured, and with 
fresh soil added if required ; aud lest the seeds should he a great proportion single, sow 
thick enough to allow three out of four being taken out. As soon as they show by the 
bud whether single or double, pull out the single, and pinch off the centre flower-stems 
of the double, this causes them to make fine strong plants, which soon fill the bed with 
a profusion of fine strong spikes of entirely double flowers, the admiration of all, and 
the surprise of those ignorant of the means by which it has been produced. — J. Hop- 
wood. 

On Boeonias. — This is a very pretty and interesting genus of New Holland plants ; 
all the s^jecies are remarkably free flowering, and some are to be seen in bloom at almost 
any period. If the following remarks on their treatment be deemed worthy of a place 
in the next month’s number, I shall be glad to sec them inserted. The soil which is best 
adapted for them is ixjibroiis and very sandy peat ^ and it is absolutely necessary to use 
great precaution in potting, to give them complete drainaye ; in fact, much of tlie 
success of growing them is dependent on this point, as they require the most assiduous 
attention, in wintering during the summer season. The application of this clement 
should be in small quantities, and supplied frequently ; so that, whilst anything like 
excess is avoided, the plants may never experience the least degree of want. They 
require abundance of light, and therefore should never be crowded by other plants ; they 
wiU be found to grow vigorously, if submitted in spring, after potting, to a slight increase 
of temperature. A pure atmosphere is essential to their growth ; but, like Ejiacris, they 
cannot bear exposure to a current of air, or even being placed very neai* where air is 
admitted, as they arc exceedingly liable to suffer by an exposure to cold winds. ITiey 
require to be kept in the greenhouse during the summer, and ai-e much benefited by 
slight shading during hot sunshine. Iu tying, spread out by little twigs, so as to keep 
the centre of the plants open, thereby allowing a free circulation of air and light. If 
these conditions are complied with, healthy and vigorous-blooming plants will be the 
result. — W, Knight, 

Remarks on the Vegetation, etc., on the Peruvian Andes. — Then comes 
a new zone of this abundant vegetation, w^hile a glance dowm the giddy steep enables the 
naturalist to descry, even by the different shades of green, the separate regions of plants 
which he has passed, and which nowhere rise with greater regularity, aud more accu- 
rately defined, than they do iu these Andes. A new zone then commences, which might 
be imagined similar to those regions of the mountains in Northern Europe, if the mild 
air, the deep blue sky over head, and, between the thick-woven trees that cover the 
ground, levelled by the winter’s storms, the violet, Amaryllis, and variously tinted 
Alstrmmcrias did not severally appear to dispel the delusion in which the wanderer may 
have indulged. It is a work of no small labour to force one’s way through the tangled 
growth, that insidiously envelopes many a sharp stone and many a deep cleft ; but no 
danger is here to be apprehended from poisonous snakes, gigantic stinging ants, or any 
of those numberless tribes of noxious animals which inhabit tropical climes j as none 
.of them exist in this highly favoured region. Now, the last shrub is ])assed, and the 
ground becomes more stony, whilst the increasing purity and coldness of the air cause 
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hurst upoA the view, and reward the adveuturoos mouiitaiiieer, who is ofteu oempelled 
to r^eve his full heiort b/ uttering loud shouts of joy, to which hia faithful dog, the ao& 
oompauioxL aud witness of his delight, responds by many a yelp of citation, and by 
rolling on the snow and playing sundry fantastic gambols, It were useless labour la 
attempt enumerating here the individual plants that are suocessively seen when climbing 
highest ridges of these rocks; and 1 may only mention, that no naturalist can 
imagine the Alpine Flora of the south of Chili to be so beautiful to the si^ and so 
attractive to the scientific observer as it actually is. All that the Cape of G(^ Hope 
and New Holland can exhibit in their arborescent flowers, which, without attaining the 
gigantic growth of tropical forests, are yet inexpressively chtirming — all that the Alpine 
productions of Europe can present, in thdr miniature forms and myriads of small ^ves, 
may be found happily blended in the plants of these Andes ; as everywhere in Chili the 
OompositGB prevail, aud you can hardly recover from the surprise of seeing nummxNis 
Senecios exhibiting their golden blossoms among their showy white or grey leaves, whep 
you stumble on blue Perezlas, and lo w shrubs of the Amelins, which bear united the 
foliage of the Rosemary and starry blossoms of the Asters, together with the reddish 
Lasiorrhiza, and the moss-like Nassanvia, species of a genus that is confined to the 
extreme southern part of South America, and of which three forms are her© seen. — 
Companion to Botanical Magazine, 

Deutzia geacilis. — Few plants, among the recent introductions to our gardens, 
possess more interest or have proved more valuable than the Deutzia gracilis^ not only 
as an ornament for the shrubbery border, but also for pot cultivation. As a plant for 
early forcing, for the decoration of the conservatory, aiid also for cutting for bouquets, 
it is one of the most useful. Like its congeners, it is readily propagated by cuttings of 
the young wood, which require to be taken when it is in a lialf-ripened state. If the 
wood is strong and healthy, it will not be necessary to cut the cuttings at a joint, as 
they will strike just as freely if a leaf-bud and about an inch below is taken with it, and 
thus each joint or bud will make a plant. To ensure the cuttings rooting quickly, a 
gentle bottom heat will be necessary, and they must also be covered with a glass, to 
prevent the undue evaporation of the moisture of the cutting. In cultivation, any light 
rich soil will be suitable, such as a mixture of turfy loam, leaf-mould, and gritty sand ; 
and when planted out, any enriched garden soil will suit it. As a pot plant it will require 
much the same treatment as IViegela rosea — that is, the wood must be throroughly 
matured in the autumn, to ensure its blooming profusely when forced. We cannot 
imagine anything much finer, when grown to a good-sized specimen, than this very 
graceful plant, as, by judicious stopping, it may be trained into a very compact and elegant 
form. — A. Maeshall, Bifffield, 

To Peotect Tender Plants during Winter. — When it is found necessary to 
protect many of the beautiful flowering tender plants, the following method is recomr 
mended, incurring very little trouble, as well as being much neater and more efiectual 
than most other methods. For tender shrubs, as standard Fuchsias, Rhododendroit 
arboreum, Escallonias, Camellias, Salvias, Mesemhryanthemums, etc., make frames iq 
the following manner : — Take four strong stakes, strong hazel rods, insert them in the 
ground at equal distances round the plant, so as to clear the ends ef the shoots ; then 
unite the tops together to one point, and secure them there. Theu cut, with a fine* 
toothed saw, some notches up the two sides of the rod which are outwards ; having 
done this, take a quantity of deal laths that are about an inch and a half broad, these 
are then naUed to, crosswise, in doing which, commence at the bottom, and having fastened 
the firsf tier, place another above that, and so proceed to the top. In nailing the laths, 
place them in the notched part of the uprights, so that they overhang each other ^ 
quarter of an inch, but not to have the lower edge of the lath above to touch the uppeir 
^ge of the lath below it ; allow a space here of a quarter of on inch ; this is easily 
effected by the notches being cut for the purpose. The openings at the overlaps admit 
air and light to the plant, but at the same time exclude wet from it. Both thesq 
advantages are of importance, in order to obtain the object desired. With very tender 
kinds of plants, strew in, previous to putting the case over, some dry fern-leaves, com* 
mouly caUod brake, or braken, among the branches, tliis will keep ^bem perfectly dry 
through winter, answering every desired end. Where brake is not to be ha^ branches of 
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beech, with the leaves upon them, fane, or broom may be used to answer the same pur- 
pose. Cover the ground over the roots, to the extent of two or three feet, according to 
the size of the plant, and about six inches deep with chaff from the corn-mill, sprinkling 
it over with an inch or two of soil, to prevent its being displaced by the wind. 
This keeps dry under the covering, and preserves the roots better than any other 
material, such as bark, sawdust, leaves, etc. The framing of laths, etc., should be 
painted, and though used many years they wiU be as good as when new. Take off the 
iTflune from the plwits when the severe weather is over, usually about the middle of 
April. The above kind of covering is far preferable to that of thatching over with straw, 
which keeps the plants dark, and the straw often becomes mouldy, and kills the plants. 
Coverings of wicker-work do not answer, the wet dripping through the covering, and 
being thus kept damp inside, more damage is done than if left exposed to the open air. 
For smaller plants, coverings of the lath framework suited to their size can be made. 
"With such covering Maurandia, Lophospermnm, etc., may be preserved without sus- 
taining any injury. — George Godfrey. 

IxiAS, THEIR Culture in the Greenhouse and Open Border. — Having for 
some years cultivated Ixias in such a way as to excite the admiration of all who have 
seen their luxuriance and beauty, I forward my plan of treatment. Early in spring, I 
prepare the following compost, namely : one part peat soil, one leaf-mo^d, one river 
sand, and one part rich loam; I bum and chop them at least three times daring 
summer, when it is fit for use. About the last week in October I commence potting my 
plants, in pots about five inches across, well drained ; after slightly covering the pot-stands 
with moss, I fill them with the above compost to within one inch and a half of the top. 
I then plant, at equal distances, five or six of the finest bulbs, and fill up the pot, making 
them pretty firm (if the soil be dry) ; after potting, I place them in a cold frame, and 
occasionally sprinkle them with water, and let them remain there until the pots are well 
filled with roots. In March 1 commence taking them to the greenhouse, at about 55^ 
or 60^1 in succession; and they will be found to exceed the most sanguine expectations. 
When the flowering season is over, I continue watering so long as any signs of life 
appear, but more sparingly as the tops decay ; when quite dead, 1 lay the pots on their 
sides in the back shed, or any other dry place, where they remain until potting-time 
again. I keep all my bulbs, when dormant, in the pot, as I find them a great deal 
sfronger and not shrivelled, as when taken up. Such of the bulbs as I do not pot, I 
plant in a border in front of the stove, at least four inches deep ; I also cover the 
border with the old soil from the pots, being full of small roots, which will be found to 
strengthen the bed very much ; if these be covered with a little litter in winter, they 
will be found to flower very beautifully for several months in summer. — Harriet. 

Colours of Flowers. — The fugitive property of some colours is well known, and 
in no way better exemplified than as they naturally exist in flowers. The fume arising 
from a common sulphur match, which is, in fact, sulphuric acid, will change purple and 
crimson colours to pink. The blue, in combination with red, is readily discharged; 
indeed, a pink or purple flower might be completely bleached by holding it in the fumes 
of sulphur. Thus Roses and Dahlias have been made to assume a variegated and very 
novel appearance. Bright pink stripes and veins may be produced on the dark purple 
petals of Pansies, and other dark-coloured flowers, with a camel-hair pencil and oil of 
vitriol, to yield rather a pleasing effect. I^uch lines should not be drawn to the edge of 
the petal, or a little injury will soon be evident ; nor should they be strong nor near 
together, as they quicldy spread. — Idaund's Auctarium. 

Salvia CIesneeifloba. — 'I' he brilliant scarlet flowers of this plant make it a most 
attractive object in the greenhouse. As soon as it has done flowering, cuttings should 
be taken off, and struck in a moderate bottom heat ; and when struck, harden them 
off gpidually, till they will bear placing in the open air. Repot as they require 
it, using soil as follows *. — ^Two parts turfy loam, and one part rotten manure. Give 
them plenty of drainage, but never let them want water. A little weak liquid manure 
will assist them. I always bloom my plants in large pots. By liberal treatment, 1 get 
good specimens by autumn, some of which 1 use for early forcing (for which purpose 
they answer admirably), while others come in well for blooming in the greenhouse. I 
never keep the old plants a second year, as I find young ones, wm managed, do better, for 
they not only bloom more aatiafactorily, hut the flowers are much larger. — Mid* Flor, 
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ILLUSTRATION. 

CAMELLIA JAPONICA, var. Jeknt Lind. 

The Camellia was first made known to Europeans by tbe accounts 
of some of the earlier travellers to Japan and the East, who related 
having seen in those countries rose trees rivalling the oak in size, 
with shining dark green foliage; and until the time of the Jesuit 
missionary, J. feamel, in 1739, these relations were considered 
fabulous or exaggerated. The latter traveller procured two plants of 
the single red variety, which he succeeded in bringing to Europe, and 
disposed of for a considerable sum to Lord Petre, who sent them to 
his gardener, Mr. James Gordon, at Thornden Hall, in Essex, and' 
not being acquainted with their treatment, the latter placed them in 
a stove temperature, which killed them. Mr. Gordon (who had pre- 
viously taken a nursery at Mile End) procured another specimen in 
1742, which he treated as a conservatory plant, and from it propagated a 
large stock, which was rapidly disposed of. The original plant stood 
in Mr Gordon’s conservatory so late as 1837, when the nursery was 
broken up for building purposes. Since the above time many species 
and varieties have been introduced to and raised in this country, 
which it is unnecessary to particularise, and the Camellia has, in the 
variety now selected by us for an illustration, approached perhaps as 
nearly to perfection as it is possible to obtain it. Jenny Lind, which 
we now figure, is the property of Messrs. Henderson, of the 'Welling- 
ton Eoad Nursery, St. John’s Wood, who purchased the Stock of 
Mr. W. Mackenzie, of Philadelphia, America, for the large sum of 
two htmdred pounds ; in their nursery it has bloomed, and proved to 
be the finest Camellia yet sent out. In form and outline it is ex- 
tremely good, the centre being well up and the petals arranged with 
great regularity ; it is a pure white, with faint streaks of clear rose 
colour. We do not doubt that all who see it in bloom will consider 
it, as it really is, a fine acquisition to this lovely tribe of plants. 
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Tottb contributor ‘‘Amator Horum*’ (see number for July) brin^ 
to my recollection the ^riod when I was quite an enthusiast m 
^riculture, and when the Cape Heaths pre-eminently claimed my 
attention, as being among my greatest fayourites. I was therefore 
anxious to obtain success in propagating them, and having fully 
succeeded with regard to the fast-growing and slender-wooded 
varieties, I sent an mrticle on the sulgect for insertion in the Gar- 
deners* JUaffozine, where it is to be found in the eighth volume, at 
page 681. 

As I considered the usual method at that period a tedious one, in 
regard to the time the cuttings took to strike, I tried several means 
to accelerate their striking, and eventually succeeded to my most san- 
guine wishes. If an absteact from the subject above alluaed to may 
be thought worthy for the Cabinet^ I give it for insertion, as perhaps 
many of your readers may not have access to the Magazine where it 
is to be found, and although it may be underrated, on account of it not 
being strictly original, yet the subject is in my estimation an interest- 
ing one, and may perhaps be useiul to the lovers of one of the most 
interesting and beautiful tribe of plants which we have in this 
coimtry. As what is here given is confined to the propagation of 
Ikicas, it will not run counter to what “ Amator riorum** has written 
on the general mode of their cultivation, and which I think is a good 
article on the subject. 

“ Early in the month of April, or as soon as the young shoots were 
about an inch long, I made choice of my cuttings. In taking off 
and trimming them for planting, they were handled as delicately as 
possible, for when so young they are extremely tender. I then cut 
them with a keen knife as near as possible to where they had been 
joined to the old wood, and put the ends of them into water until 
I had a sufficient number to make up a pot. This done, I made 
choice of one suitable in size to receive the striking-glass ; I fiUed it 
up nearly two-thirds with crocks and the siftings of peat, and the 
remainder with peat very finely sifted, which I moderately pressed 
down, after pressing the striking-glass on the mould, in order to get 
the line of its circumference. 1 proceeded, with a dibber about flie 
size of small quill, to plant the cuttings, which was* done carefully, 
without pressing them much, rather leaving them to be fixed by 
watering, than with the dibber. The pot being filled with cuttings, 
I watered them, standing at some distance, with a veiy finely per- 
forated (fringe, elevated so as to let the water descend on them like 
a gentle shower of rain. This was repeated several times, until I 
conceived the whole of the mould to be completely saturated ; after 
which the glass was set over them, and the pot placed in the front of 
the greenhouse. A gentle syringing was repeated every morning for 
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to strike, and as soon as this was obseryalde lees altering was rescHrtM 
to. Li ^out ten weeks many of the enttings were fit for potting oft 
which was immediately attended to, and, after being potted in thumbs 
pots, they were placed under a handglass or cold fin^, in a shady sitoi^ 
ation, where they were gradually wdened by giving air^ tintfi they 
could bear exposure, weat care was taken in r^oving ttem from 
^e cutting^pot, by gentry raising them with a small mece of wood, 
cut for the purpose. They generally rose with little b^, around tlm 
outsides of which I could frequently perceive numerous small fibrei 
protruding themselves, as white as milk. During several yearef 
practice in raising Heaths in the above way, I have many timed 
observed the small fibrous roots striking out two or three joints above 
the surface, making their way down the cutting to the mould. 

“ The success of the above mode I found rested principally, if 
not entirely, upon the state of the cutting, and the health of the 
mother plant. The cutting should neither be of the strongest nor 
of the weakest growth ; and it is almost needless to add, that the 
plant should be healthy from which the cutting is taken. With 
regard to the varieties of slow growth, it is but seldom that cuttings 
can he found on them to ensure success by this method, as they are 
generally too thick and turgid, as well as the sorts too tardy in their 
growth ; but I am convinced that means might be used with many 
them so as to obtain cuttings that would strike in the above way, 
and of this I once had a proof. On visiting a gentleman’s garden 
about ten miles distant, I perceived an Erica which had been im- 
properly left in a house where forcing had been commenced ; it was 
so drawn that its former habit was completely changed. On asking 
its name, I was told it was the M depressa. It instantly occurrea 
to me that cuttings from it in that state might answer my puipose. 
Accordingly I begged a few, and the result was that under the 
above treatment every one of them grew, to the number of about a 
score. 

“ The species of very easy growth, ouch as the ipnescens, gracilU^ 
etc., I took less pains with, by putting the cuttings under a hand- 
glass, on a north border, which, under the above treatment of water- 
ing and well draining, succeeded to admiration. I found by exi* 
perience that the sooner the cuttings were potted off after taking 
root the better, as by remaining long in the cutting-pot th©y*hecome 
drawn and sickly; their drawing might he prevented, by confining one 
sort to a pot, as air might then he given in any proportion. But in 
my case it was different, having frequently, through th^ want of a 
sufficient number of striking-classes, four or five sorts together in a 
pot, some of which took less time than others to strike. However, 
under any circumstances, experience taught me early potting was hesi^ 
as I found that they would not remain long in a healthy stote in the 
striking-pot. I had not the opportunity of trying how they would 
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irtrike in sand by tbe aboye metbod^as I dould obtain none of the 
proper kind in that part of Cornwall where I resided* After potting, 
when the plants heg^ to grow, if their tops are taken off they will 
throw out side shoots, and during the following spring form nice 
little bush^ plants. The usual practice of daily wiping the glasses 
ia uadess m this mode of propagation. 

**Muiy persons, no doubt, are great admirers of this beautiful 
tribe of plants ; but, through the difficulty often found in propagating 
them, they are induced to giro up the ta^ and thus depriye them* 
aelyes of the pleasure they would derive ftom having a collec- 
tion of them under their care. On the supposition that one or two 
hundred kinds can be prop^ted by the above simple method, and 
that some others may be raised from seeds perfected in this country, 
a choice collection might be kept up at an easy expense, by pur- 
chasing now and then a few of those which, on account of their 
peculiar growth, structure, or delicacy, are difficult to propagate.” 

By way of addendum, I beg to add another extract n*om an article 
of mine in the Gardener^ Magatine^ vol. ix., page 684. “ During my 
residence in Cornwall, having a number of duplicates of Cape Heaths 
for disposal, Iwas struck with the idea that .a clump of them out of 
doors would have a novel effect, and that if they flowered well, 
would make a handsome addition to the flower garden. I accord- 
ingly made choice of a situation; after excavating and laying a 
thick drainage of brickbats, broken pots, etc., which I covered with 
dead fem-roots and other matter, I covered it with peat earth to the 
depth of about ten inches, and in the month of Apnl turned out my 
plants, many of which grew to admimtion, and flowered beautifully 
the following autumn. Having succeeded thus far, and feeling 
feaaftil lest they should be disfigured, or perhaps killed, by the 
winter’s frost, I proceeded to erect a temporary frame over them, with 
melon-lights, old sashes, and feather-edged boards ; the latter serving 
for the back and nearly half of the roof, sloped backwards, and the 
old sashes for the front and ends, so that the whole, when finished, 
looked something like a little greenhouse ; the lights were always off 
in mild weather, and also in frosty weather during the day, when the 
sun shone. In summer the plants grew rapidly, presenting a most 
beautiM foliage, with flowers of a very superior character, and, con- 
sequently were much admired by all who saw them. Tlie species 
consisted of JErica coccinea, verticillata, grandi/lora, crue?ita, ignescens, 
versicolor, mammosa, costata, tvhiJlora,Archeriana, curviftora, concinna, 
exurgens, vestita eerinthoides, ventricosa, haccans, Sparmanni, spuria, 
and melastoma, with some others which I do not now remember. At 
the end of ijp’ee years, when I left, the plants had airived at a fine 
state of maturity, presenting a foliage delightful to the view, with a 
profusion of flowers in succession, according to their different seasons 
of flowering, far superior to any I had ever before or have ever since 
seen. I am inclined to think that very few of the Cape Heaths will 
survive the winters in Cornwall entirely without protection; however, 
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I know of one exception in the Erica ccoparia^ which although not 
possessed of so much floral beauty as some others, is, when it has 
CTOwn up conically to the height of four or five feet, in the very 
delicate and beautifiil appearance of its fol^e, a truly interesting 
species ; in this state it nas a most attractive appearance, and has 
been much admired. A plant of this species has irtood out for three 
winters, and when I ^st saw it, it was in full vigour, and highly 
ornamental as a shrub in the place where it stood.' 


EEMAEKS ON THE GENUS TEITOMA. 

BY A COTTAOBB. 

This very ornamental genus is not quite so generally cultivated as 
I think it ought to be, for very few plants can compete with its 
beauty, possessing handsome and very attractive flowers, a striking 
foliage and habit, combined with much hardiness. Their culture is 
easy, succeeding well in a light rich soil or sandy loam, and propagate 
freely by suckers or from seed. The situation chosen for them 
shomd be a rather sheltered one, and where there is a free drainage ; 
any warm corner of the garden or border under a south wall, 
sheltered from cold winds, will suit, and they will repay the trouble 
of their cultivation with a profusion of their handsome spikes of 
bloom. Should frost be excessive, a covering of leaves round the 
roots win protect them. They may also be grown well in pots, but 
should in such a case be removed to the protection of a frame or 
cool greenhouse in winter. There are four varieties known in our 
gardens, of which I have five plants in my possession, which have for 
several years gratified me with a rich display of bloom. Of these, 
Tritoma uvaria is the oldest species, having been introduced just a 
century and a half. The spikes of flowers are from one to two feet 
in length, covered in the autumnal months with tubular-shaped 
flowers, of a brilliant orange-red colour. The foliage is herbaceous, 
of a pale green, and grows rapidly, the plants sending up a succession 
of suckers, which soon form a large bushy tufb. Tritoma JBurchellii 
is not quite so hardy as the above ; the flowering spikes are however 
longer, and the whole plant of stiffer and more rigid habit ; it does 
not grow so freel}^ as the foregoing, but is nevertheless a very 
showy variety ; the flowers yellow and clear red. This is best propa- 
gated from seeds. Tritoma media and T, pumila are smaller-growing 
kinds, of free habit, and very pretty; the spikes from about ten to 
twenty inches in length, and their colour bright orange. They are 
all natives of the Cape of Good Hope colony, flowerii^g late in the 
autumn, and even in mild winters, at which time they are beautiful 
companions to our Chrysanthemums, and other, though few, late 
blooming plants ; indeed it is always with me a subject of wonder 
that they are not far more generally cultivated than they are in Ow 
gardens. 
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NOTES ON THE BOTANY OF THE MONTH. 
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“ Little weather, prophet, say, 

Fair or foul the comiug day ? ” 

The common English Pimpernel, Anagallis arvensis, in full bloom 
this month, is frequently called the Shepherds’ Weather-glass, because 
the corollas never expand in rainy weather, or when the air is over- 
charged with moisture ; on the contrary, when the weather is dry 
and the sun shining, this pretty little flower bespangles our fields 
with its bright red eyes in a most agreeable manner, but which 
regularly close as Phmbus retires to “ the chambers of the west.” 
It is generally to be met with in ploughed fields and gardens, par- 
ticularly in light sandy soil. Several members of the curious Orchis 
family are now in bloom, among which are the Butterfly Orchis, 
JBLdbenaria hifolia, distinguished by its long and slender spur ; the 
Fragrant Orchis, Gymnadenia conopsea^ flowers light crimson, in a 
long spike, and very sweet scented, found in dry pastures and on 
heaths; the Spotted Orchis, Orchis mactdatay with light purple 
dotted blossoms, and spotted leaves ; the Bee Orchis, Oplirys apifera^ 
having a large labellum or lip, much like a bee, the segments of the 
perianth resembling antennas and T\dngs of the insect, rose coloured. 
Several other kinds might be enumerated did space permit, some 
more or less rare than the rest. Fancy appears personified in this 
singular family, and remarkably curious as our native species are, 
they are far surpassed in this respect by their representatives in 
tropical countries. Their flowers are always grotesque in shape, 
sometimes fragrant, and generally of brilliant colours. Our Orchises 
are difiScult to preserve in the garden, but are well worth seeking for 
in the field, not only on account of their peculiar forms, but for their 
beautiful colouring. When a youthful botanist, I well remember how 
perseveringly and ardently I sought for some varieties of this tribe, 
one of which, the Ophrvs apifera, I only met with in one spot, and 
have not seen it in a wild state since. 

“ Bright insect-seeming flower I thou art indeed 
Of thy gay family a curious child. 

When first I met with thee, upspringing wild, 

Hard by the path where did my footsteps lead, 

How caught with admiration did I stop. 

And cull thee from amidst the grassy spires ! ” 

The queen of the waters, J^ympheea, is in full bloom this month. 
There are two British varieties of the Water Lily family, Nymphma 
alba and NupJiar hitea; both frequently met with in quiet and 
sequestered pools. The former has been called the “ Lady of the 
Lake,” “ Naiad of the Stream,” and the “ Swan among the Flowers 
and no one can behold it covering the dark waters of some shady 
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pool with its broad, dark green, -sbining leaves j and offering to the 
god of day its expansive, l^rge, cup-like flowers, without admitting 
the justice of these spoliations, and admiring its surpassing grace 
and majesty. Mrs. Twamley says — 

“ Oh I come to the river’s hank, come to ns there. 

For the White Water Lily is wondrous fair. 

With her large broad leaves on the stream afloat, 

Each one a capacious fairy boat. 

The ‘ Swan among Flowers’ — ^how stately they ride, 

Her snow-white cups o’er the rippling tide.” 

The Yellow Water Lily, though neither so large nor so attractive as 
the white, is yet a fine fiower, and makes a nice contrast when grown 
together. 

If any one will take the trouble to pay a visit this month to Wim- 
bledon Common, they may meet with that scarce plant the round- 
leaved Sundew, JDrosera rotundifolia, growing in moist and boggy 
situations; this is almost the only station where this little floral 
darling is now to be met with, and it will well repay the search for it, 
being not only elegant in appearance but curious and rare ; in height 
it is not more than about three inches, and is destitute of stem, except 
that supporting its small, rather insignificant, white flowers. The 
leaves all rise from the root, and spread like a rosette close to the 
ground : when young they are curled up, and of a pinky hue ; when 
older, green, covered with red glands or hairs, at the end of each hair is 
found a little globule of a sticky juice, like a drop of dew, which 
gave rise to the common name of this plant, not being evaporated by 
the sun’s rays. It has been designated the English Fly-trap, for 
insects settling on the leaves are retained by the sticky viscid secre- 
tion of the glands, and unable to get away. There are two other 
varieties sometimes to be met with, and both with longer leaves, 
groAving in similar places, and equally singular in appearance. Our 
poets have noticed the Sundew, one of whom gives a good descrip- 
tion of it, as follows : — 

“ On tbc pool’s lialf-dry banks bere’s the red and green buc 
Of that small moorland darbng, tbe bttle Sundew, 

Each plant lying close, like a broidcred rosette, 

Shining redly with ruby gems, thick o’er it set.” 

The Hypericums, of which there are several varieties, are now in 
bloom. II, perforatum, the perforated-leaved St. John’s Wort, is a com- 
mon variety, abundant everywhere in woods and hedges, rearing its 
heads laden with rich yellow flowers, to a height of from two to tnree 
feet. It is readily known by having numerous small perforations or 
pores in its leaves, which are best seen when held up to the light. It 
was anciently thought to be a certain cure for wounds. We read-^ 

” Hypericum was there, the herb of war, 

Pierced through with ’wounds, and marked with many a Bear.” 
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it was therefore considered to cure by sympathy. M. pulehrum is 
another land) of smaller growth and well deserving of its name, being 
delicately pretty ; it is equalled by few plants in the abundance of 
its rich yeUow blossoms, which are tipped slightly with red before 
expansion, and furnished with red anthers ; it grows on dry banks 
and heaths. JET. calpeinum^ the large-flowered Bt John’s Wort, is a 
veiy handsome plant, not often found in a wild state, but said to 
be a British plant, inhabiting bushy places, and very common in 
our gardens and shrubberies, where it makes a pretty object in the 
foreground. Coming into flower about St. John the Baptist’s Day 
(June 24th), gave rise to the name by which these plants are com^ 
monly known, St. John*s Wort. 

Our ponds, lakes, and river-banks are at this ‘time ornamented 
with the Bulrush, Tmha latifolia, growing five, six, and seven 
feet in height, the flowering stems crowned with theii* brown 
clubs of hairs. The leaves all spring directly from the root, and 
are very long and narrow, presenting a noble appearance. The 
male flowers are alone accompanied by the club, the female ones, 
or anthers, being home on a separate stalk in a yellow spike. In 
ditches we may now see the Teasels in bloom ; Dipsacui fullontm, or 
Puller’s Teasel, is the most common, growing from three to four 
feet in height, bearing thick tapering heads of small pinkish pur- 
ple flowers. The whole plant is covered with hooks and prickles. It 
is used in the preparation of cloth j for, as Bishop Mant ob- 
serves — 


** No skilful art a tool lias planned, 

To match that gift of nature’s hand.” 

Tliis is the season for our charming wild flowering Heaths, of which 
we have several species. 

'* Sometimes with hells like amethyst, and then 
Paler, and shaded like a maiden’s cheek 
With gradual blushes ; other while as white 
rime that hangs upon the frozen spray.” 

The most delicate English species is Erica tetralix, but it is far from 
abundant. The leaves are placed four in a whorl, and the flowers in 
round heads at the extremity of the stems, of a delicate blush, 
shading off to white. Erica cinerea is more common, and may be 
readily known by the leaves being placed three in a whorl, the 
flowers in long heads, hell-shaped, pink coloured, and rather smaller 
than the above species. Ling, or wild Heather, Calluna vulgarU, so 
prevalent on heaths and commons, is a beautiful plant ; we may now 
behold our commons and hill-sides empurpled with its charming 
blossoms. It is very prevalent in the Highlands of Scotian^ 
affording shelter and food to the numerous wild fowl of those 
districts. 
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The sketch here |;iven presents the east front of a villa residence, 
with a small portion of the pleasure ground, and a flower garden. 
Objecting as some may, upon a general principle, to the flower 
garden being in front of the mansion, in places of considerable extent, 
the accompanying design is given to show what may be thought a 
more appropriate situation, where it is supposed.to be placed on the 
south of the kitchen garden, that may be entered at both sides of 
the flower garden, in which there is a conservatoiy, and a small 
parterre at each end, with box or other edgings. The side borders 
are intended for choice deciduous and evergreen shrubs, the north 
border for Rhododendrons, etc.; the wall at each end of the con- 
servatory for choice creepers, and the clumps on the grass for flowers. 
The pond for gold and surer fish may have a fountain in it, or it may 
be turned into a clump for flowers. There should be a wire fence 
made to pass through the shrubbery at the back of the flower garden, 
with entrance gates, to keep out rabbits, dogs, etc. 


ON THE ANTIRRHINUM. 


BY B. W. T. 

The Antirrhinum is a native of our own country, the parent of all 
our garden varieties being the A, majus^ a plant bearing pink 
flowers, which grows plentifully in some parts of the southern 
counties of England, where it may be often seen on old walls and 
other ruins. It is but a few years since this plant attracted the 
notice of the florist, and has been under his care with a view to 
further iiiiprovement, of which it possesses considerable capabilities, 
for we have already many good varieties, the earnest, no doubt, of 
others far superior in shape, size, and colouring. Being by nature 
very hardy, and flourishing well in almost all soils ana situations, 
and flowering from early summer until the approach of winter frosts, 
it is well deserving the cfibrts of florists to improve it, and will 
repay the care of such as endeavour to carry it on to perfection. It 
also makes a capital plant for bedding, being dwarf and very 
compact in habit ; in which respect I believe there are few things 
that can be compared to it, or which require less trouble and 
attention in cultivation. Having been for some years a grower of 
the Antirrhinum, and having been successful in raising some good 
varieties, I send you the result of my experience for publication in 
your useful periodical. 

Early in spring fix upon a border, w^ell drained, in which to plant 
them, and have it forked over, with the addition of plenty of well- 
rotted manure, w hich should be intimatefr mixed with the soil. Set 
out the young plants about the end oi April, or early in May ; a 
succession may be put in in June. Those pumted in April may be 
expected to flower at midsummer, and a bloom may be secured until 
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the approach of frost. They should be set out about eighteen 
inches ajp art in the beds ; as they begin to otow nip off the tops, 
which win induce them to form compact busby" ^ants. In mry 
weather water them well. When in bloom, see that all flower-stalks 
are cut out as they be^ to fall off, which will prevent the 
weakening effect of the plants running to seed; this exhausts the 
plants, and the latest blooms are inferior. Young plants flower 
best, those of a second season never blooming so well. To have 
early flowers, prepare the beds in the middle of September ; put in 
the young plants, and pay attention to nipping out all flowers that 
appear, which will make them bushy, and stand over the winter 
better ; early in spring they will come into bloom, and so long as 
they aro prevented from seeding, they will flower for a length of 
time. In raising them from seed, I prefer to sow in pans or boxes, 
sparingly, placing them in a cool frame, where they will soon make 
nice little plants, flt for putting out in the border ; or they may be 
sown on a warm border in August, in a soil that is fine and light. 
As soon as they are of a sufficient size place them out as above 
directed. 

To propagate by cuttings, take off some of the smaller shoots 
from the sides, not more than three inches long, prick them in sand, 
and place them in a cool shady place, under a handlight, giving 
attention to watering, and they will speedily root ; it is very seldom 
that such cuttings fail, and when they do, it is most frequently in 
consequence of their being allowed to remain too dry. The Antir- 
rhinum will also do well grown in pots, especially if the latter be 
of a large size, I generally use eight-inch and upwards ; the compost 
should be light, and rather rich. A good drainage is essential. To 
make nice bushy plants let them be frequently topped, and the side 
shoots pinched in. I have never found them make nice plants if 
grovm in pots in-doors, for, unless plenty of air be admitted, they will 
be weakly and drawn up, flowering but poorly in consequence. All 
my best plants are out-of-door ones. 

Trusting these hints may be found useful, I would add that the 
attention of lovers of this flower should, in my opinion, be paid more 
generally to obtaining size rather than marking, by the crossing of 
such varieties as produce the largest-formed blooms. 


ON WINDOW PLANTS. 

BY EXOKIEKSIS. 

Having read the article by your correspondent, Mr. James Thomp- 
son, on the management of plants in windows and balconies, penmt 
me, by way of addendum to his paper, to say a few words on a tribe 
of plants in which I am much interested, and which will, with proper 
man^enient, be found well adapted for such a situation — I allude to 
the Cactus tribe. They possess a number of advantages over other 
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bouse plants, among whicb I may enumerate that they require but 
little attention when out of flower, they make no litter of leaves, 
and are not very &pt to become infested with insects. I believe there 
are no plants wliich require less attention from those who very fre- 
quently have little time to attend to their house &vourites. Some 
of this tribe will afford a magnificent display of blossoms, and when 
properly treated will amply repay the slight attention which they 
demand. The ruination of window Cactuses is generally improper 
attention to watering them. In the tropical regions, where they are 
indigenous, they are often without a drop of moisture for a length of 
time together, whereas our uninformed window gardeners frequently 
make a practice of giving them a supply once a week the year round ; 
need we wonder at hearing such complaints about “ my Cactus does 
not flower.” In Mexico, when, after the dry season, the rains set in, 
those withered, dry, coarse-looking Cactuses spring up with renewed 
vigour, and, as if by magic, are fuU of flower m a very short time. 
This is the plan pursued by nature, whose guiding hand we should 
endeavour to follow. 

Most of ynur readers will know the old-fashioned Creeping Cactus, 
Cactus jiagelliformis, with long tail-like shoots, of a pale green, 
covered with short spines, and which produces an abundance of 
pretty star-formed pink flowers ; this is one of the best window 
plants. It may be grown in several ways, none better perhaps than 
placing it on a suspended board about the middle of the window, in 
a pot provided with a saucer, to prevent the dripping of the water 
given to it. It may also bo trained to a light trellis, and thus treated 
it makes a very pretty object in a short time. I have sometimes 
seen it grafted, half a yard high, on plants of the genus Fereshia, 
such as P. Bleo, or P. aculeata, a Cactus nearly allied ; it will then 
form a considerable head, the branches drooping down, and will 
flower freely. There are two other sorts which will do well grafted 
on the same species, namely, Gacius iruncatvm and C, truncatum 
violaceum ; the former is a very handsome variety, producing large 
pink flowers from the sides of the stems, so much so as to overload 
them sometimes ; the latter is also very handsome, the flowers of a 
deeper purple tinge, but not so free blooming as the former. Trained 
on a neat trellis, they are charming plants when in full bloom. 

Besides the above there are several others of this tribe which do 
well in the window, such as C. speciosa and speciosissima^ JEpipJiylltm 
AcTcermanii, and many hybrid varieties raised from these ; also several 
varieties of Mammillaria, Aloe verrucosa, and the Partridge-breasted 
Aloe. Mesemhryanthemums are a serviceable class for the window 
more especially coccineim, aureum, muricatum, tigrinum, and 
dilatatum, A favourite of mine, Crassula coccinea, will show 
abundance of its rich scarlet blossoms, almost too dazzling to look 
upon ; and Sempervimm arachnoideum, in small pots, may be con- 
sidered a curiosity for the window, looking as if covered with a 
spider’s web. As before remarked, water must be withheld from them 
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until their natural period of blooming approaches, when it may be 

S Ven about once eveiy ten days or a fortnight until they cease 
ooming, and they will be founa to do well. 


EEVTEWS. 

Rustic Adornments far Somes of Taste. By Shtblbt Hibbebd. 
(fiontinued from page 146.) 

Even in town a goodly collection of the hardier sorts may be pre- 
served, if every care be taken to give them a suitable soil and abun- 
dance of water. Any one passing Chadwell Street, Clerkenwell, may 
see in the area of a house but two doors from St. John Street, a very 
noble group of Tteris and Lastrea growing in a stone trough, and 
apparently left very much to shift for themselves, and to trust to the 
every-day weather for the supply of their wants. Yet these are not 
the most hardy of our Rritish Thms, and the handsome healt^ ap- 
pearance of the plants referred to will convince any grower of Eems 
that a very goodfy collection might be sustained in any moderately 
open districts of our most smoky towns. 

Ferns artificially grown, and tended with proper care and skill, ex- 
ceed very much the beauty of those grown by nature. True, we can- 
not grow the scene as welT as the Fern — we cannot have the dark glen, 
the damp moss-grown cave, the decayed tree trunk, or the crumbling 
archway of the waterfall. The scenes amid which Ferns grow’, the 
lovely secluded spots which they seek out — shy wood-sprites that 
they are — are the chief charms of the associations they always suggest 
to us ; for they do haunt the greenest and coolest nooks, the most 
mossy and ancient banks above water-brooks that trickle from unseen 
founts, in the dark recesses of wild rocky caverns, and under the 
branching arms of twisted greybeard oaks and ancestral beeches — 
spots only discovered by the explorer of woodbine coverts and deep 
hidden shades, where, searching for rare beauty, he finds far excelling 
his anticipations, and checking his silent footsteps by sights that hold 
him breatliless with surprise. Yet though we cannot have the moun- 
tain dells, and creeping thorns, and purple knolls of wild thgme, we 
may have the emblems of them in our little mural paradise — we may 
have the Ferns to suggest such things, and to keep alive the remem- 
brance of pleasures and of scenes which keep a coolness in the brain 
and a freshness in the heart — breathings of fragrance from the green 
world, that sweeten the resting-places in the march of life. 

Where a garden wall affords the necessafy shade for one side of the 
Fernery, the rockwork should be so arranged that in summer a fourth 
part of the structure shall enjoy a full and deep shadow. The rock- 
work may either be adapted to its general configuration to the nature 
of the ground and the view we wish to obtain of it, or thrown up in 
a square or rounded outline, slanting upward from the base, and with 
a rugged or smooth surface, as may suit the taste of the planter. 
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grey Hmeskme and granite, all sobered down in colwr. The founda- 
tion should in some parts be of builders’ rufbbish^ or a mixtinre of 
broken bricks, l^es, and old lime-rubbish, and in others a stratum of 
clay, on which the superstructure should rest. The builders* rubbish 
wiU ensure dryness for those plants which naturally grow on rocks, 
walls, and other aspects, where they are exposed to much light and 
little moisture, ana these usually delight to have their roots in fis- 
sures of limestone, old mortar, or crumbling rock. The clay will serve 
to retain the moisture about the roots of the more amphibious kinds ; 
the marshy species requiring as close an imitation of their natural soil 
as can be accomplished. 

Those Eems which grow beside waterfalls and in dripping caves 
require to have their fronds constantly wet, while others thrive best 
if kept comparatively dry. If a perforated pipe can be carried over 
one side, for the good of the water-sprites, such as Scolopendrium, 
Osmmda regalis, and others of similar habit, they may be kept con- 
stantly drenched ; and without some provision of that sort many kinds 
cannot be grown at all. 

The soil should be varied to suit the various habits of the plants, 
but for the general purposes of Pem-growing, a compost of old mortar, 
sandy earth, peat, and broken charcoal is best. Some kinds will re- 
quire composts made expressly for them, which we shall indicate in 
the! lists of Perns for a Pern garden. In planting these, the crevices 
or holes into which they are to be set must be filled with the proper 
soil ; but the root-stocks often penetrate to a great distance, beyond 
the range of the compost in which they were originally planted. A 
good supply of soft peaty earth, rotten wood, and leaf-mould is 
essential in Pern cultivation. 

Where the cultivator would choose a still simpler plan, so as to 
avoid the necessity of preparing a special soil for some of his favour- 
ites, the whole may be buut up with a foundation of sandy loam and 
old lime and brick rubbish, and afterwards made up with a compost 
of two parts of heath-mould, two of rotten leaves, and one of broken 
flower-pots in small pieces ; most Perns will thrive in such a compost, 
if kept moist. The exterior may be faced with rockwork, or may be 
smoothed round the sides at an angle of about foi^-five degrees, and 
the summit made flat, or the form of a rounded hillock may be given 
it ; care being taken to secure shade for at least one^third portion, and 
occasional I'sunshine only for the remainder, except on the south 
side, w'hich may enjoy the full blaze of the summer’s sun. Among 
the best Perns for rockwork are the Polypodies, most of which 
under culture assume a gftater beauty and duration of verdure than 
in their natural sites. The common Polypody may be known by its 
pale green elongated and lance-shaped fronds, in which the lobes are 
fiat, %long, and blunt pointed. At the back of the ripe frond the 
seeds or sori, a series of circular brown spots, will be found clustering 
thickly towards the extremity. This species is very common, and 
may be met with in damp heagerows, and on the stumps and tranks 
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dt trees. It is a noUe plamt ia rocktrez^, or amo^ rustic work 
and tree rtumps. It lores moistuTe, and wid ^row in almost anr 
situation. 'Wnmi pendiim from the trunks and exposed roots of old 
trees, on deep sliftaj ban&s, imder whicli circmnstances it is often 
seen naturally, it must be ranked as a decidedly ornamental object. 
We shall bare to refer to tliis work on a future occasion, and in the 
meantime we repeat our recommendation of it to fdl those wbo take 
a pleasure in “ rustic adornments for homes of taste.” 

A IHctionary of Botanical Termc. By the Ebv. J. S. Hekslow, 
M.A., Professor of BotaOT in the University of Cambridge- 
12mo, pp. 218. London, &rooilibridge. 

This Dictionary has been published at intervals, portions being 
appended successively to the monthly parts of Maund^s Botanuty 
and Botanic Garden. It contains a copious list and e^lanation, 
illustrated by nearly two hundred woodcuts, of the Latin and 
English terms employed by botanical authors, both of the old and 
new school. Such a work as that now before us affords evoiy 
student a ready reference to any term employed or to be met with 
in botanical authors, whether still in use or obsolete. It is certainly 
to the difficulties wMch the undue extension of our botanical nomen- 
clature has thrown in the way of beginners, amounting to some two 
thousand terms, that so many are prevented from commencing, or 
turned aside from the study of systematic botany. To assist and to 
smoothen the way of students, this neat little work will be found 
invaluable. 


aEAND PLOEAL EXHIBITION, CEYSTAL PALACE. 

The second great Eloral Pete of the present season at the Ciystal 
Palace was held on Wednesday and Thursday, the 25th and 26th of 
June, on which occasion £605 was awarded m prizes for plants and 
cut flowers, and £174 for fruit. The weather was very fine, and the 
total number of visitors on the two days was 27,876. On the whole, 
we consider the exhibition a very good one, and the arrangement of 
the plants, though different from the last show, was effective. In the 
g;reat central transept was an immense circular stage, forty yards in 
circumference, five stages high, on which the larger collections of 
stove and greenhouse plants were arranged ; on the top of all was 
placed a fine specimen of the Norfolk Island Pine, the whole forming 
a grand cone; right and left of this were stages of Perns and 
Orchids. 

Of collections of 20 stove and greenhouse plants, Mr. May, gar- 
dener to H. Colyer, Esq., Dartford, had the best, followed by Messrs. 
Veitch and Mr. Q-edney, gardener to Mrs. Ellis, Hoddesdon. They 
comprised some noble examples of Heaths, Dipladenias, Pime- 
lias, Clerodendrons, AUamandas, Perns, Eondoletias, etc. Among 
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ttie smaller collections of stove and ^enhouse plants, Mr.^ Green, 
gardener to Sir E. Antrobus, Bart., Cneam, exhibited a specimen of 
Gardenia Ibriuni, with abundance of its channinff white blossoms, 
perfuming the air for a considerable distance with their fragrance, 
some good AUamandas, Kaloaanthes miniata^ and other well-grown 
plants. Mr. Carson, gardener to W. P. G. Parmer, Esq., some fine 
Aphelexises and Azaleas, among which A. Oleditcmesii was very con- 
spicuous, being quite a pyramid of bloom. Messrs. V eitch had a veiy 
fine collection of p^ts with variegated foliage, comprising Arundo 
Donor ^ Dracaena Draco^ a ^elAvistonia Bourhonica^ Aralia putchrOt 
Musa zebrina^ Maranta Warscewicziiy Croton pictum, the handsome 
rich-looking Oissus discolor, Bcmdanus argenteus variegatus, and in 
front a new variation on Coleus Blvmei, named pectincdm, streaked 
and mottled with brown and jagged leaves ; a variegated kind of 
Yucca aloefolia; also a Hydrangea with green and white leaves. 
Messrs. Thomas Jackson and Son, of Kingston, had a good collection 
in this class also, containing Solanum variegatum, with large leaves, 
richly veined with crimson, Aspidistra lurida, and other fine plants. 
Prom Messrs. Lee, of Hammersmith, were Caladium pictum oicolor, 
Begonia splendida, some prettv Crotons and Marantas. Mr. Morris, 
gardener to C. Child, Esq., Broml^ ; Mr. Young, gardener to W. 
Stone, Esq., Dulwich ; ISIr. Parker, Paradise Nm^sery, Hollow ay ; and 
Mr. P. Bassett, gardener .to E. S. Holford, Esq., M.P., weston 
Birt, exhibited other collections of this interesting class, which com- 
prised many good specimens of variegated Sarracenias, Orchids, and 
Perns. 

Orchids were not very numerous, but good. Among large collec- 
tions, the best was from Mr. Gedney, who furnished various Cattleyas, 
including C. Marrisonice, Odontoglossum citrosmum, CalantJie Masuca, 

t ndendrum verrucosum, and a handsome Bearded Cypripedium. Mr. 

ooUey sent StanJiopea tigrina, Sobralias, Phalssnopsis, Aerides, 
Cypripediums, and Ly castes. Messrs. Veitch obtained a first prize 
for a beautiful collection of twenty plants ; among which were 
Anguloa Buclceri, with two large brown-spotted orange blossoms, 
Ondditm pulvinatmi and phymatocMlum, Aerides Lohli, a capital 
plant of Cypripedium harlatum, Lalia pupurata (an extremely fine 
species, with large white flowers and purple lip), Vanda tricolor and 
suavis, Saccolahiim guttafum and Blumei, Odontoglossum Jiastilahivm, 
the pinkish-lilac BarJeeria JAndleyana, several Cattleyas, the best 
variety of Odontoglossum grande, and the handsome Cypripedium 
barlatum superhitm, having flowers streaked and mottled with brown. 
Of Orchids, in collections of twelve, Mr. Bassett had some pretty 
plants, consisting of Aerides, Cattleyas, Cypripediums, and Den- 
drobes. Prom Mr. Clarke also came a group both well grown and 
flowered. 

Among Variegated Orchids, were Bhysurus argenteus and pictus, 
and Ancectochilus setaceus, intermedius, xantbophyllus, and Lorn, ex- 
hibited by Messrs. Veitch and Mr. Woolley. 
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Pitcher plants were well shown W Messrs. Veitch, who contributed 
Nepenthes Icevis^ sanguinea^ Bqfflesiana, lanata^ ampullaoea^ and 
phyllamphora. A group of similar kinds was also suown by Mr. 
Gedney. 

There were some beautiful collections of Ferns, the best of which 
was from Mr. Fletcher, gardener to Dr. Young, of Kennington. It 
consisted of Bolypodium spectahile^ Nephrolepis Damllioidea, Lomaria 
mageJlanica, and discolor, Alsophila Colensoi, Asplenium JBelmgeri, 
Platycerium grande and alcicorne, Gymnogramma Janatum, two small- 
leaved Gleichenias, and Davallia tenuifolia, Messrs. Veitch also had 
fine plants of Blatycerium alcicorne and grande, Davallia solida, Glei~ 
chenia microphylla, Dichsonia antarctica, three Adiantums, the pretty 
Gymnogramma ochracea, Thyrsopteris elegans (a very handsome kind), 
Neotopteris vulgaris, and a Davallia. Mr. Cutbush, of Barnet, also ex- 
hibited a group of well-grown Ferns, among which was a fine plant 
of Gymnogramma ochraceum, Mr. Sim, of Foot’s Cray, showed sixty 
British specimens, among which were some remarkably fine ones. 

Of Lycopods, Messrs. Bassett and Cutbush had well -grown plants 
of viticulosum, Galeotti, inegualifolium, uncinatum, umhrosum, Wih 
denovi, and the small apodvm and lepidophyllum. 

A collection of tall-grovdng Cacti, in good condition, were shown 
by Mr. Green, and contained JEpiphyllum aurantiacum, speciosum 
coccineum, the beautiful rosy pink variety of speciosum called elegans, 
and other well-known sorts, 

A considerable number of Cape Heaths were exhibited by Messrs. 
Williams, Eoser, Peed, May, Cutbush, Jackson, and others, com- 
prising good plants of Shannoni, ohlata, Savilleana, Westphalingia, 
gemimfera, Massoni, Jlorida, odorata, ventrico8a,magniJica, elegans, and 
different varieties of tricolor. 

Of Azaleas there were not many, and such as were exhibited were 
getting past their best. Eoses were exhibited by Messrs. Lane, Paul, 
Francis, Wilkinson, HoUamby, and other growers. Among the best 
we may notice the following, which were very fine : — Juno, H, C., 
delicate shaded rose; General Jacquinot, H. C., purple-crimson, 
large; Mrs. Bosanquet, C., delicate creamy flesh; Narcisse, T., 
sulphur- white ; Duchess of Sutherland, H. P., rosy blush, large ; 
Boula de Nanteuil, G., large, purple-crimson ; Princesse de Lamballe, 
A., snowy white ; Geant des Batailles, H. P., vivid crimson ; Frederick 
II., H. B., purple-maroon ; Gloire de Dijon, T., fine, creamy sulphur ; 
W^iam Griffiths, H. P., pale bright lilac, fine form ; Miss Hargrave, 
C., single, yellow and crimson, distinct; Devoniensis, T., delicate 
pale sidpW; Fulgens, H. C., vivid crimson-scarlet; Belle Marie, 
H. C., beautiful deep pink ; Yellow China, C. ; Chen^dole, H. C., 
large, vivid crimson ; Louise Peyronny, H. P., bright pink, large and 
beautiful ; Blairii, No. 2, H. C., splendid bright rose ; Solfaterre, N., 
large, bright sulphur ; Paul Eicaui, H. B., bright crimson, large and 
full ; Auguste Guinnoisseau, H. P., deep red. Targe and new ; Coupe 
d’Hebe, H, B., large, bright pink ; Smith’s Yellow, N., beautifiil 
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Chinese green dye. Citrus^ species, a new Orange from the north of 
China, considered hardy; it is of singular habit and foliage, very unlike 
this tribe, the leaves somewhat resembling those of Jasminum nuM- 
florum, Abies Kcsmpferi, a new Larch, from the north of China also, 
said to grow 150 feet high, and is perfectly hardy ; its foliage is very 
fine. 

Of Pinks, Eanunculuses, Irises, Pansies, and Poeonies, there were 
some stands from Messrs. Tyso, Salter, and others, of which lists will 
be given in an early number of the Cabinet, 


NOTES ON NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

137. Pteeis heteeophylla. Nat. Ord. Filices. — Mr. Wilson, 
of the Jamaica Botanic Gardens, recently sent this Eem to Kew. It 
was gathered in the moist woods of Westmoreland County, in the 
island of Jamaica. It is not an abundant species, but was detected 
by Sir Hans Sloane (who named it Buta muraria major) in the 
locality of the Bio d’Oro and Orange Biver, in the interior of the 
country. Though not often met w'ith by botanical coUectors, it has 
been observed in St. Domingo, Cuba, and Bio Janeiro. It is a 
distinct and rather pretty species, somewhat resembling a tall variety 
of the Wall Peru, But a muraria, {Bot, Mag,, 4925.) 

138. Bhododendeon Hookeei. Nat. Ord. Fricece, — Introduced 
by Mr. Booth from Bootan, where it grows along with R, eooimiumi, 
forming entire thickets, upon the Oola Mountain, on the north slopes 
of the Pass of Lablunga, accompanied by Finns excelsa, at an eleva- 
tion of from 8000 to 9000 feet above the sea ; “ frost and snow,” says 
Mr. Booth, “ being very severe and continuous in this locality.” It 
is a tall, upright-growing shrub, attaining from twelve to fourteen 
feet in height on its native mountains ; the flowers are about the 
same size as those of R, Thomsoni, to which the present species 
appears allied, of a bright crimson, about an inch and a half long, and 
one inch across the mouth ; the branches are clothed w ith a pale buft‘ 
polished bark ; the foliage is very thick and smooth, from three to 
six inches in length, and during w inter much curved back, the edges 
nearly meeting the midrib at that season. (JBot, Mag,, 4926.) 

139. CoLLiNSiA VEENA. Nat. Ord. Scrop1iularinca\ — An annual 
of recent introduction, a native of Kentucky and the western interior 
of North America. It is a plant of singular beauty, and will, no 
doubt, become very i^opular, and prove a charming bedding-out 
species. It grows from nine to twelve inches high, erect, and bears 
a profuse succession of flow^ers, the upper lip of the corolla being 
pure white, and the lower one azure blue, with white rays, under 
side pink. {Bot. Mag., 4927.) 

140 Bhododendeon campanulatxtm ; var, Wallichii. Nat. 
Ord. EricecB, — Plants of this lovely variety have been raised at Kew, 
from seed received from Sikkim, which bloomed in the month of 
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May last. The flowers are about two inches and a half across the 
mouth, white throated, shading off to pale lilac-purple towards the 
margin of the corolla ; the foliage is of medium size, dark green, 
with the petioles and scales of the leaf-buds of a dark red colour. 

Mag.^ 4928.) 

141. E. Ealconeei. — Another of the beautiful Himalayan Ehodo- 
dendrons which have bloomed this year for the first time. The 
present species has been flowered by Messrs. Standish and Noble, of 
Bagshot, in an open frame, merely protected at night by a mat ; also 
with Mr. Eairie, near Live^ool. It is a very striking species, not 
only from the colour and size of its heads of flowers, but also from 
the magnificence of its foliage. It grows on the summit of the 
Tonglo Mountain, in Sikkim — Himalaya, at an elevation of 10,000 
feet. The flowers are produced in large heads, pale sulphur-yellow, 
broadly bell-shaped, upwards of two inches across the mouth; 
the leaves are from eight to ten inches long, about four inches across, 
dark green, and beneath ochreous ; leafstalks pale green, somewhat 
woolly. {Bot. Mag.y 4924.) 


QUESTIONS, ANSWERS, AND EEMAEKS. 

Mandevillea suaveolens. — 'Will this plant bloom in a cool greenhouse ? I have 
one which has lived through the winter, and made some shoots this spring, but is always 
covered with green fly. — Martin P. [A strong infusion of chamomile or tobacco water, 
sprinkled liberally over and underneath the foliage, or suffocate by smoke, will readily 
kill the insects, and the plant may easily be kept free in future. Stop them at first 
appearance. The Mandevillea will bloom freely in a warm greenhouse. — Editor^ 
Clematis Sieboldi. — Florista will feel obliged to any of the numerous readers of 
the Floricultural Cabinety who will inform her of the most successful method of growing 
and flowering this charming plant. 

Rhododendrons. — I shall esteem it a favour if you or any correspondent will let 
me know, through the medium of your Magazine, what is the best time of the year for 
cutting down large Rhododendrons. I have some eight to ten feet high, which look old 
and unsightly ; I should feel sorry to spoil them by unskilful treatment, and shall he 
obliged by a reply. — Juvenis. [The best time for performing the operation is in spring, 
when they are about to push their shoots ; the young wood that is produced has then a 
season to get ripened in, and is often vigorous ; if cut late in summer, the shoots, being 
tender, are often destroyed by a severe winter, and the old plant is in danger from it ; 
when performed at the time advised success will folIow\ — Editor.'] 

On Composts suitable for growing Florists’ Flowers. — Having often expe- 
rienced the inconvenience of being obliged to refer from one book to another for a 
description of the composts suitable for different flowers, 1 have collected some of the 
most approved together, thinking they might be useful to many of your readers. I 
send them for your insertion. Carnations : 1. Two-thu*ds fresh loom ; one-third rotten 
frame-dung, with a little sand. 2. One-half loam ; one-half rotten frame-dun^ with a 
little sand. 8. Five-sixths of No. 1 or No. 2 ; one-sixth leaf-mould, good for Picotees. 
4. One-third loam ; one* third peat ; one-third two-year-old cow-dung. Ranunculuses 
anA Anemones : Two-thirds loam ; one-third rotten cow-dung. Dahlias and Narcissus : 
Loam well manured. Hyacinths ; 1. One-third sea or river sand ; one-third loam ; 
one-fourth rotten cow-dung ; one-twelfth leaf-mould. 2. Two-sixths grey sand ; two- 
sixths well-rotted cow-dung ; onc-sixth tanners’ bark, quite rotted ; one-sixth tree leaves, 
well rotted. Pinks i Two-thirds loam; one-third two-year-old cow-dung. Tulips: 
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Good sound loam. Auriculas : 1. One barrowful of loam ; one barrowM of leaf-mould ; 
one barrowful of old frame-dung ; one barrowful of two-year-old cow-dung j one peck of 
river sand. 2. Two barrowfuls of sandy loam; one barrowful of leaf-mould; one 
barrowful of two-year-old cow-dung. 8. One-h^ rotten cow-dung ; one-sixtb loam ; 
oae-eighth leaf-mould ; one-twelfth sand ; one- twenty-fourth decayed willow wood j one- 
twenty-fourth peat ; one-twenty-fourth ashes of burnt vegetables. Polyanthuses: 1. 
One barrowful of sandy loam ; one peck of leaf-mould ; one peck of old cow-dung. 2. 
One barrowful of well-rotted cow-dung, or leaf-mould ; one-half barrowful of white sand ; 
two barrowfuls of good loam. Heartsease : Three barrowfuls of fresh loam ; one barrow- 
ful of one-year-old horse-dung ; one peck of sand. — D, Pearce, Wakefield, 

Bioscobea Batatas. — 1 l^g leave to offer a few remarks on the subject of the Tam^ 
or JDioscorea Hatedas, I went to sea, and happened to touch at Ceylon, where the 
captain had ten bushels of it brought on board for the voyage home. The bulbs weighed 
about 2 lbs. each; when cut in half, a sort of milk ran from them. The largest were 
nearly as hard as the root of some trees ; the small ones, about the size of a walnut, are 
curried by the natives, and are very good ; but when they are larger and have been out 
of the ground a month, they are, when cooked, floury, tasteless, and a person gets tired 
of them in a very short time. They will never supersede the potato, in my opinion. 
1 brought some home, having had them planted nearly six months, in thirty-two-sized 
pots ; in three months they yielded three tubers each, about as large as a goose’s egg ; 
which when cooked my friends thought were beautiful at first, but after eating them 
three or four times, they said they would rather have potatoes without animal food, 
than yams with it. I also brought some sweet potatoes home from the Isle of Prance, 
but they were rotten. I hope this will appear before the public, as I am assured that if 
they are grown largely in England, it will only be to fatten pigs with ; they will be very 
useful in that way.— ud Header of your Journal^ and a tiailor. 

Appearance op Leaves examined with a Microscope. — The back side of a 
rose-tree leaf but especially that of a sweet briar, appears to be diapered most excellently 
with silver. The back side of the leaf of English mercury seems as it though were 
rough cast with silver, and the ribs appear to be stuek full of round, white, transparent 
balls, like innumerable grapes or oak-apples, or a bracelet of crystal with footstalks, by 
which they are fastened to the ribs and fibres of the leaf. A leaf of rue seems to be full 
of holes like a honeycomb ; a sage leaf is like a white nig or shag, full of knots tasselied 
with white silver thrums, having one or two fine round crystal beads or pendants, as big 
as peas, fastened to every knot. Look at the back side of a nettle leaf, and you will sec 
it full of needles, or rather long sharp transparent pikes, every needle having a crystal 
pommel, presenting the appearance of a sword-cutler’s shop, full of glittering drawn 
swords, tucks, and daggers. Of a similar appearance arc the prickles of borage leaves 
and stalks. — Field Nat, Magazine, 

Choeozemas. — This tribe is generally considered by amateurs difficult to cultivate ; 
but they can be grown well by pursuing the following method. The soil should be a 
sandy peat, well broken with the spade, but not sifted. The best time for potting is 
March or April. Care must be taken not to over-pot the plants, or injme the roots 
while potting ; the soil must be made very firm and compaet about the roots, and the 
pots well drained ; then they should be placed in the greenhouse in an airy situation, 
and not crowded among other plants. It is also well to keep them in the greenhouse 
during summer ; but in hot weather they should be shaded for two or three hours each 
day dm'ing sunshine. They require a reasonable supply of water ; that is, they must 
not be sodden, nor left too dry. They may be propagated in the following mannei* : 
the cuttings should be taken off and coi'efully prepared while the wood is young ; take 
off the bottom leaves with a sharp knife, and make a clean cut horizontally just through 
the joint ; the cutting-pot should be drained, and then filled to within an inch of the top 
with the soil above mentioned ; on the top of this put a layer of white sand, into which 
put the cuttings, making a hole for their reception with a small stick. 'When the pot is 
full, pve them a little water with a fine rose ; after which, place a clean glass over them: 
in this state they may be removed to the propagating house, where Uie temperature 
shoi^be 70 degrees. They should be shaded Sie sun, which can be done by 
placing a dieet U coarse paper over the glasses. As soon as the cuttings are rooted, 
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which may be known by their appearance of growth* they most be potted offr^tit care 
most be taken not to injure the roots, and they must be shaded again for a week or ten 
days, until they make fresh ones ; they most then be gradually hardened, and placed 
witti the old plants in the greenhouse . — Alpha (Qard, Chron*) 

OxALis FLOEIBUNDA. — Were I desired to select the most picturesque plant, yielding 
a long-continued and profuse crop of flowers without artiflcial attention to its after- 
growth, I should without hesitation fix upon this. It is a dwarf, tuberous, herbaceous 
plant, rising from two to four inches in height, each plant forming a terminal crown of 
leaves (similar to a small-growing Clover), from the centre of which arises a profusion 
of bright rose-coloured flowers, continuing in succession from Jime until September. 
The principal precaution required for its successful management consists in adapting the 
soil to the tuberous structure of its roots, which differ from most others in their thick, 
fleshy, unbranched form, capable of absorbing an excessive amount of fluid, beyond what 
is required for the support of the simple crown of leaves upon their summit. As a 
general rule, the amount of soil, and the nutritive properties which it contains (when 
applied to plants), should always bear a strict relation to the extent of growth which 
they are capable of maturing during the current year. Every degree beyond this is an 
evil, which lessens the vital energy of their organs. To induce fertility in the plant, an 
artificial soil should be prepared in equal portions of old light garden-loam, heath-monld, 
and well-washed river or silver sand, and well incorporated with finely broken brick 
refuse, equal to one-third of the whole amount. Thus treated it forms a very beautiful 
object, either for edging or in the parterre, and when seen expanding its bright blossoms 
for successive weeks, it appears as one of the few objects of which it may be remarked 
that it has “ few equals, and no superiors.’* In common vrith some others, this inter- 
esting plant is much degenerated by the inferior varieties from seed, which have almost 
supplanted the original species, the former being much less compact in their growth, and 
less brilliant in their flowers. The latter is known by its leaves being not more than 
from two to three inches in length, and by its flowers being uniformly circular, and Arm 
in their texture, varying from bright to darker shades of rose colour, and, when found 
in favourable situations, the profusion of bloom almost covers the foliage. — fF. Wood, 

Peopagation op the Anemone Japonica.— If a root of this plant be taken from 
the ground, after flowering, it will be found to resemble brown cord, divided into a great 
number of ramifications. Upon its surface will be perceived a great multitude of little 
white conical projections, sometimes growing singly, sometimes springing up in clusters, 
and occasionally producing scales on their sides. They are young buds, every one of 
which, if cut from the parent, will grow, and form a strong young plant in a few weeks. 
These buds are not confined to the main trunk of the root, but extend even towards its 
extremities, so that every fragment of the plant is reproductive. Such being the case, 
he who possesses an Anemone Japonica^ has nothing to do but turn it out of its pot, 
when at rest, clean its roots, chop them into pieces about half an inch long, and then 
place them in some light fibrous soil, near the surface, in a gentle hotbed, and in a few 
weeks he*will have as many healthy young plants as he may have chopped the root into 
pieces. Such is the wonderful power of reproduction in this plant, to which, indeed, 
we have few parallels. — G, G. 

On Suppobting Plants by Stakes. — ^Primary importance must be attached to the 
time at which support of any kind is to be afforded. The principal evils to be corrected 
in the methods at present pursued are staking plants at too late a period, and doing it 
with unsuitable materials, or in a slovenly way. If a specimen be not early staked, 
however neatly this operation may be afterwards performed, it will ever betray the 
neglect from which it has suffered, and can very rarely be brought into the required 
position. Beyond this, there is the danger of being broken or injured from wind and 
other causes, to which it is exposed prior to staking, and the fact that it is not necessary 
for stakes, when timeously applied, to be so strong ; when, by consequence, they are not 
rendered so prominent or perceptible. Let a plant be staked while it is small or young, 
and its appearance will remain as natural as if it had not been staked at all ; but wait 
till it has begun to straggle, and no subsequent care will suffice to relieve it of the con- 
strained unnatural aspect it must then be. made to wear. 'Whatever material be employed 
for supporting plants, the chief object should be to conceal the stakes ; and hence they 
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ouglit to be as straight and free from projecting parts as possible, and as short aud 
slender as comports with the purpose for which they are designed. Crooked stakes, 
those which have irregular and broken branches, such as are unnecessarily stout or tall, 
and stakes made of a soft pliable wood, or having too mgged an exterior, are exceedingly 
unfit for ornamental uses in the case of erect-growing species. The most proper arc 
those which are smooth, straight, free from irregularities, just strong enough to effect 
their object, and so long as to reach only within a few inches of the top of the specimen, 
or as high ns support may be needed. There arc likewise many objections to the ordinary 
modes of applying stakes, or fastening plants to them. It is wrong to place the stake 
between the plant and the path from which it is looked at ; for the object that ought to 
be hidden is thus made most conspicuous. It is improper to thrust the stake into the 
earth near the stem of the plant, particularly if it be a tuberous-rooted or bulbous 
species ; since much damage may be done to the specimen, and probably some of its 
main roots and sources of sustenance be cut off thereby. For the same reason, it is 
equally erroneous to use a stick that is not prepared with a long smooth tapering point, 
or has any considerable asperities on the portion that is to enter the ground. — M» 8. 

CnmESfi Gaedening.— The Chinese, with that practical application of facts to pur- 
poses of utility which so pre-eminently distinguishes them as a nation, have availed 
themselves of some of these features in their landscape gardening. To convey the 
appearance of distance, trees of the loftiest and largest growth, with foliage of the deepest 
green, are selected for the foreground. Others of smaller stature and more subdued 
shades are placed in the distance ; whilst to vaiy the surface and increase the apparent 
extent, groups of suitable trees, selected also with a due regard to the influence of the 
seasons, are judiciously scattered about. To aid the effects produced by vegetation, 
representations of old ruins, receding walls, and timeworn rockwork are all made avail- 
able. — HindSi in Jnnah of Natural History. 

On Making new Lawns. — There is u good deal more in the operation of forming a 
nice velvety lawn, than the ordinary method adopted of cutting irregular “sods,*’ and 
as irregularly laying them down again, would warrant a person in believing. The piece 
of ground intended to be turfed should be ploughed or spaded over pretty deep, and 
brought to a good surface by harrowing, removing all roots of perennial weeds likely to 
grow if left in the soil. The ground should be levelled and graded so smooth that a 
tightly stretched garden line will show no hills or hollows of importance ; except the 
character of the situation be a wavy one, when the eye must determine its undulations. 
All stones should be carefully cleared off. Select a spot for cutting the turf as free from 
strong grasses and weeds as possible— land that has been grazed off pretty close as waste 
land is the best. Take what is called an edging iron or other sharp instrument, and 
mark the turf into strips three feet long and one broad, holding the handle perpendicu- 
larly, and cutting two or three inches deep. Then take the turfing-iron if obtainable — 
if not, a very sharp spade, and cut up this turf one inch and a h^ deep, rolling each 
one up separate, as you would a piece of oilcloth. Commence laying the turf at one end, 
putting down the part to the left hand, and unroll to the right, being careful to keep all 
the edges close together, and the work square, which it will be if the turf is taken up 
properly. Go over the whole with a turf-beater — a flat piece of wood with an auger 
hole bored in it, to receive the handle ; edge out the borders and walks, aud occasionally 
pass over a heavy roller, and you have a smooth and level surface. Providing the space 
is large, and turf difficult to be got, the whole may be levelled as directed, being very 
careM to kill all weeds, and the following grass seeds sown, which in time will form a 
good sward, but looks naked at first : — Ked-top, Agrostis vulgaris^ and white clover. 
Trifolium rejicns^ in the proportion of three-fourths red-top to one of clover. Sow at 
least three bushels to the acre of the red-top, as the object is to get a thick verdure. — 

S. T. 

Stock Seed. — "When the plants are in bloom look them over, and mark all flow'ers 
on the single plants that have five, six, or seven petals, by tying a piece of coloured 
worsted on the footstalks of the flower. When the seed is ripe, preserve the pods thus 
marked by themselves. The plants produced from this seed will be found to contain, 
eight out of every ten, double flowers. — ^T. W. White, Leek, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

PItLOX, var, Doctoe Leeoy, Madame Fontaine. 

The two new Phloxes which we figure are continental varieties, of 
great excellence, being very distinct in colour, as well as of good 
form and habit. We are pleased to remark that our friends in 
Prance are turning their attention to this pretty tribe, and, from 
what we have seen of French hybrids, we entertain no doubt that 
they will improve on all the kinds at present in cultivation. Phloxes 
constitute an elegant genus, generally very free blooming, and are 
the more valuable from their lively flowers being produced, in suc- 
cession, from April or May until the appearance of winter, and no 
flower garden should be without a selection. When grown in 
masses, the taller varieties in the centre of the bed, they are very 
showy ; and indeed all the varieties are worthy of cultivation. The 
soil which suits them is a good strong loam, well enriched with 
manure, on a dry subsoil. Cuttings strike readily in sand, either in 
pots or in the open border, under hand-glasses, in a shady situation. 
The following is a list of some of the best new varieties at present 
in cultivation : — Doctor Leroy, dark rosy crimson, distinct eye, a 
fine trusser, grow ing three feet high. Madame Fontaine ; this is one 
of the most beautiful, the form excellent, a pure white, having a 
distinct clear carmine eye, habit dwarf and compact, the truss of 
flowers of great depth and pyramidal form. Lychniflora, deep rosy 
crimson, ruby centre, good form and compact dwarf habit. Madame 
Deslandes, rosy peach, eye deep crimson, height three feet. Madame 
Marmod, white, shaded and pencilled pale crimson. Madame 
Ecadatler, white, wdth a clear pink eye, very large trusses of bloom, 
dw'arf habit. Pauline Defiant, w’hite, with deep crimson eye, very 
good form. Mademoiselle Albertine, delicate rosy lilac, white eye, 
dwarf. Mademoiselle Henderson, wFite, with a deep violet eye, very 
large trusser, three feet high. Eeve d’ Amour, peach, bright carmine 
eye, very fine and distinct, medium height. Omniflora compacta ; 
this is a very dwarf white-flowered variety, and, in consequence of 
its compact and free-flowering habit, is one of the best Phloxes for 
bedding purposes. 

X 
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EEMABKS ON THE TEEATMENT OE THE EANUNCULUS. 

BT ME. WILLIAM aBIGOE, SPOyDOK. 

The flowers of all plants in an uncultivated state being single, the 
circumstance of more than the natural number of petals beiug pro- 
duced in cultivation is, I think, to be attributed to the greater quantity 
of nourishment afibrded them than nature has provided. To grow 
double flowers in perfection therefore, it is obvious that they ouglit 
to be supplied with as much of the richest nourishment as they are 
possibly capable of receiving, provided this can be done without 
injuring the health of the plant. In the case of the Eanunculus, if 
the necessary quantity of manure be applied without precautions 
being taken to keep the tubers from coming in contact with it, how- 
ever well reduced and incorporated with the soil it may be, there is 
considerable risk of their becoming diseased, particularly of being 
attacked by a small whitish insect that abounds among all richl}' 
manured soils. To guard against this, I adopted the following me- 
thod, which has been found to answer exceedingly well, the bloom 
produced being such as not easily to be surpassed : — After the roots 
are lifted, the bed is dug over fully 18 in. deep ; the mould all along 
the surface is then removed to the depth of about 4 in., and its place 
filled up with a mixture of short horse and cow -dung, not more 
reduced than is necessary to make it fall easily in the worldng. This 
is turned very lightly down, barely covering it : it is again turned 
over in October, and well mixed Avith the mould, taking care to keep 
the manure near the surface, as the lower stratum will be sufficiently 
enriched wdth Avhat is washed down by the winter rains. It is tlien 
raked quite level, and lies in this state till the time of planting, which 
should be as early in Eebruary as possible. The bed will then liave 
sunk down considerably. To meet this, a quantity of rich fresh loam 
is laid up in autumn under a shed, or where well defended from rain. 
As much of this dry earth is now spread over it as raises it exactly 
2 in. from the intended height. The roots are then placed on the 
surface in squares of 3^* in. or 4 in., a little sea sand spread over them, 
and then covered up with dry earth, taking particular care not to 
bury them deeper than 2 in. from the hottom of the tubers. They 
are thus kept quite separate from the manure, while, by having it so 
closely under them, they derive as much nourishment as if it had 
been mixed with the whole soil. This method also combines the 
advantages of a dry bed and early planting, both of Avhich are so 
essential to obtaining a fine and general bloom, and which cannot 
ordinarily be obtained except in such situations as are so very dry as 
to be unfit for the Eanunculus. The temperature of the earth in 
which they are planted being considerably higher than that of the 
open ground, from having been kept sheltered and dry, germination 
will sooner take place, and the risk of injury from frost be also con- 
siderably diminished. Nor is the trouble attending this method 
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more in the end than that encountered in the ordinary way ; being 
partially renewed every year, the bed will never require to be wholly 
changed, as is usual, every few years. 


PLOEICULTURAL REMINISCENCES. 

BY T. EUTQEE, ESQ., DEVONPOET. 

IiT a former number of the Cabinet (see November, 1855) I ad- 
verted to the improvements which have been made and which are 
still making in the culture of flowers. The Cabinet ivom its com- 
mencement liaving been principally devoted to this subject, a fund of 
information has been given to its subscribers, and as most of the 
articles supplied have been intended for practical purposes, they must 
have proved of great service to the amateur floriculturist. The 
subject being inexhaustible, and the science of culture still in pro- 
gress, we may expect to be favoured with the results of the success 
which many of its contributors may realize, by experimenting skilfully, 
in various ways, to bring to perfection such among the numerous 
varieties of flowers which now present themselves, and which by 
cultivation may be brought to greater perfection. 

I have been looking tlirough the Cabinet^ which has now been 
above twenty -three years in existence. At its commencement I thought 
it attractive, and that it would, if it lived, be of great use to 
the floriculturist, which it doubtless has been, and its utility will 
continue while it is supported by contributors such as it has been 
favoured with, and while we have the pleasure of reading monthly 
something new in the progress of floriculture. It is satisfactory to see 
that the Cabinet has also made a corresponding improvement since 
its commencement, and particularly as regards the plates ; I have 
now before me the first and last volumes, and the improvement in this 
department of the work is highly gratifying. 

It is now some forty years since that some of the Cape bulbs 
attracted my attention ; at that time the Ixias, Eabianas, Gladioluses, 
and others, were mostly grown in peat, with several bulbs crammed 
into a pot, where they always had the a])pcarance of starvation, rather 
than of free growth. I thought I would try what a more generous 
soil would do for them, and accordingly gave them a mixture of good 
sandy loam, wdth a portion of well-rotted dung and leaf-mould, and 
by only placing a single bulb of the strong-lowing Gladiolus in 
a good-sized pot, and about three in a pot of the Ixias, Babianas, 
etc. By this mode of culture I succeeded in growing them to per- 
fection. Some of the Gladioluses, between two and three feet high with 
spikes of flowers in proportion, w ere splendid ; the Ixias, etc., also 
were healthy, and flow^ered in great perfection. So much did I admire 
them, that I solicited a friend of mine, an artist, to favour me with 
portraits of such as were most admired among them, which he 
cheerfully complied with. 
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If we turn our attention to the Cacti tribe, it will be remembered 
by many that only lime-rubbish was allowed for their culture ; whereas 
now, by giving them a more generous soil, some of them exhibit a 
splendour in their flowers which was not even dreamt of at the era 
above alluded to. In order to try the effect of an entire freedom for 
the roots, a plant of the Gactm speciosa (now named Epiphyllum 
speciosd), worked on the Cactus FeresJcia (now named Pereshia 
aculeata), was planted in a narrow border that was boarded off along 
the sides of a pit of a plant-house — the stock upon which it was 
worked was between two and three feet high ; the progress it made 
was astonishing, as, in the course of three years, it formed a complete 
umbel from its summit to the ground, measuring about two feet in 
diameter, and in the flowering season formed one of the most splendid 
appearances that could be conceived, having a profusion of flowers, 
completely full, all round its circumference, and down to the soil on 
which it grew, which was a sandy loam mixed with leaf-mould. 

During my minority I became attached to the family of Geraniums, 
or Pelargoniums, but having no greenhouse in which to house them 
during winter, I availed myself of two three-light frames ; these being 
well guarded with coverings in frosty weather, I succeeded admirably 
in preserving them throughout the winter. In order to keep up my 
stock, and to add to it as many varieties as possible, being within 
a two hours’ walk from Stourhead, the scat of Sir Bichard Hoare, 
Bart., I paid it a visit once a year, when the gardener kindly 
furnished me with cuttings of the different kinds he could spare. I 
notice this to bring to recollection that the Sir llichard Hoare 
then living was an admirer of the Pelargonium tribe, and was among 
the first who obtained varieties by hybridizing; a variety of his raising, 
then much admired, went by his name for several years. A stimulus 
having been thus given, we now witness the result in the amazing 
number of varieties that have been obtained, and which are still on 
the increase, arriving at a perfection but little conceived of at the 
commencement, when endeavouring to obtain varieties ; the same may 
be said of the Dahlia and Pansy, with others that are brought to per- 
fection beyond the most sanguine expectations. 

There was a period when some propagators were rather tardy in 
allowing their secrets to be known. I recollect the time when 
raising almost all kinds of evergreens from cuttings was considered a 
secret, and it was only through an act of courtesy that on one 
occasion I was admitted into one of the secluded compartments 
where the business of propagating was carried on, and which w^as then 
called the Sanctum Sanctorum for the propagating of evergreens. 
That which was then considered a secret has long ere this, no doubt, 
been brought to light, namely, by small cuttings being put under 
hand-glasses about the latter end of August or the beginning of 
September, on a shady border, in a light mixture of peat and sandy 
loam, where the following spring and summer they will have taken 
root. It will also be remembered by many, no doubt, how closely the 
secret was endeavoured to be kept, at a certain nursery, for propa- 
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gating the Camellia by inarching, etc., when a celebrated propagator 
was engaged from the Continent for the purpose. Now, there are 
peculiar cases in which it is natural to suppose that where there is a 
chance of getting a stock of some new or scarce and valuable plant, 
so that a hundred or more pounds may be realized by keeping the 
propagation of it a secret, it is what every one will do, and is not 
open to censure ; but it is satisfactory to the lovers of floriculture, 
that in our day there is a liberal disposition exemplified by many to 
give publicity to w'hat they have achieved in the art, and this is 
fully corroborated by the numerous contributors to the Cabinet^ 
which I trust will sustain its celebrity, so as to ensure success for 
many years to come. 

While on this subject, it may not be amiss to advert to the nume- 
rous varieties of plants and flowers which have been introduced from 
foreign climes of late years, through collectors being sent out by 
different enterprising nurserymen. Perhaps, among the various 
productions Tvhich have been received from abroad, the Victoria Regia 
may claim a first-rate position, and among the Orchids, there have 
been many rare productions brought under our notice. May we 
not expect that, through the indefatigable exertions made by indi- 
viduals in exploring regions yet iinvisited, a vast accession may 
still be made, of enhanced interest and value, to the number of species 
and varieties already introduced P 


NOTES ON THE BOTANY OF THE MONTH. 

BY MR. EDWARD SHEPPARD, BURY. 

Towards the close of this mouth the pretty purple or lilac flowers, 
of the Saffron Crocus, Crocus sativus^ make their appearance, cheering 
us at a time when the majority of bulbous or conn-rooted plants are 
out of flower, reminding us of their earlier sisters, the promise of a 
coming spring 

“ The bulb that slumbered in tlic ground, 

Hath felt a quickening change, 

And wakes, with bright apparel crowned, 

As beautiful as strange.** 

The Saffron is supposed to have come originally from the East, but iff 
now so common in Europe, that it is difficult to ascertain with cer- 
tainty its native country. It is commonly reported that Sir Thomas 
Smith was the first who introduced it to England, in the reign of 
Edward the Third, and that it was first planted at Walden, in Essex, 
where it increased so rapidly as to confer a name to the place, still 
called Saffron Walden. There are even now some fields in the 
neighbourhood where it grows plentifully. The stigmas of this plant 
are cut away and dried, forming the article so much employed as a 
dye. In the southern and eastern districts, where chalk abounds 
we may see abundance of the Clematis vitalha in bloom in the hedges* 
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Ik the accompaxmhg design for a small villa residence, the ground 
comprises, according to the scale, something less than an acre and a 
half, in which is delmeated the house, with its open lawn and shrub* 
beiy, the summer-house, flower-garden, and conservatory* The 
object aimed at in this design is to give as much length in walka as 
the limits of the ground w3l admit, as well as diversity in making 
them attractive, which may be done by judicious planting, and hiding 
them as much as possible from each other ; where they do not come 
in contact with the grass, there should bo grass verges. The summer- 
house, which is nearly in the centre of the ground, by being raised g, 
step or two above the level of the walks, and having glass doors at 
each front, permits a view from it being obtained over both the lawn 
and the flower-garden. Along the boundary on each side, a few select 
trees may be planted, so as to shade the walks contiguous thereto, 
which is desirable during the summer. 


ON GROWING THE BALSAM. 

BY ME. THOMAS JOHKSOK, UXBEIDOE. 

Seed may be sown from March to the first week in May, in pots or 
shallow pans, using a compost of rich loam. The seed-pots may be 
placed in a hotbed, until the plants attain three or four pans of leaves ; 
then shift them into sixty-sized pots, using three-fourths of yellow 
maiden loam and one-fourth well-rotted dung, this w ill be found an 
excellent compost for them throughout the whole routine of shifting 
the plants. Set them in a frame or pit by themselves, supplying a 
gentle bottom lieat. I think it 'will be found that bark beds, naving 
walls made of dung, supported by stakes driven firmly into the 
ground, are always preferable to dung alone, as the warmth is more 
regular, and the heat more lasting. 

The great point to be aimed at in this plant is to get them bushy, 
branching from the ground; two inches of bare stem is quite enough, 
as the plants then present a very handsome appearance. If the 
plants flag at all after their first shifting, shade them for a few hours 
in the middle of the day, for a few days ; after this take off the lights 
from nine in the morning till four in the afternoon, when they should 
be attended to with water, to be given freely over head with a rose, 
and then shut the lights. They will require shifting, every ten days 
or a fortnight, into pots a size larger than before. The pots must 
then be replunged in the bark bed, which should be previously forked 
over, to keep up the temperature. This may be done every time the 
plants are moved. They may be either set on the bark, or plunged 
into it, according to the heat ; should the temperature be too high, 
the former course should be pursued ; if, however, it be gentle, plunge 
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the pots up to the rim. As the plants grow and increase in height, 
it will be advisable to raise the frame with bricks at the comers, 
which will also allow a free circulation of air, and prevent their 
being too much drawn up. "When they are intended to flower, it is 
best to remove them to the greenhouse, where they may be kept 
rather warm until the flowers begin to expand ; if they are kept cool, 
and regularly shaded in the middle of the day, it will be found 
greatly to prolong their time of flow’ering. 

In growing Balsams for windows, sow the seed from the middle of 
March to the end of April, in a shallow pan or pot. Cover the top of 
the pot with a sheet of glass until the plants come up ; they should 
be kept inside until the plants attain about three inches high, when 
they may be potted off into sixty-sized pots. Set them out of doors 
from nine in the morning till four or five in the afternoon, regularly 
taking them in-doors at that time. As soon as the roots begin to 
coil round the sides of the pot shift them. This will be found 
necessary about once in three weeks ; continue this treatment, and 
turn the pots round daily. I have seen plants which have been 
managed in this way bloom far superior to many which have been 
cultivated in the frame and greenhouse ; for it is much better to culti- 
vate them altogether in the open ground, than exposing them to 
such an extreme heat as they are too often in siich cases subjected to, 
wdien the result is, plants drawn up, weakly, and with a poor show 
of flowers. AV'hen placed in a balcony to flower, they should be 
placed ill double pots, the interstices between the two being filled 
with moss, which will tend to check dryness of the roots. Balsam 
seed should always be used fresh, as it will not keep good above a year. 
Cuttings may be propagated if struck in pure sand, plunged in a 
gentle bottom heat, and covered with a bell-glass. 


ON THE TEEATMENT OF CAPE IEIDACE.E. 

BY C. B. S. 

The following account of my method of treating this interesting 
natural order of plants is a condensation of the results of my 
experience in cultivating them for several years ; and although I have 
seen beds of some of the more hardy varieties of Sparaxis bloom 
well in the open air in my district, the West of England,, yet I have 
always found far better success from pursuing the following system, 
and I am persuaded that the delicate beauty of the flowers of this 
order is much enhanced when, being grown in pots, they can be 
removed to the greenhouse. I examine the bulbs in October, potting 
the larger ones, separated from their oflsets, in a compost made of 
sand and fresh light turfy loam, with free drainage ; I have found, with 
regard to the more vigorous-growing Gladioli, that a sprinkling of 
W4^11«decomposed cow-aung over the drainage conduces much to the 
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strength of the plants. At the same time I prepare a bed of old dry 
tan mixed with some fresh stable manure, at least two feet in thick- 
ness above the level of the ground, and place on the top a large 
frame ; within this I plunge the pots in the old tan, the stronger 
and taller growing Gladioli at the back, Tritonias, Sparaxises, Ixias, 
Babianas, etc., arranged in due gradation in front, down to the dwarf 
Oxalises and Lachenalias. At night I put on the lights, and in fine 
weather give abundance of air. I vrithhold water until the bulbs have 
made roots, and the leaves begin to put forth, it is then given with 
judgment, when there is no frost to avoid exhausting the bulbs by 
drought. If severe w^eather occurs, T bank the frame round with old 
tan assisted by hot dung, protecting the lights by a good external 
covering of straw or fern. With this management the various sorts 
of Sparaxis will begin to show bloom by the end of April, and being 
then removed to the greenhouse, open their flowers to the sun with 
great brilliancy. These are succeeded by the Ixias and Babianas, 
which may be removed to the front of the house. The Gladioli 
generally outgrow the height of the frame, and throw up their flower- 
stalks vigorously on the greenhouse stage. Lastly, the Tritonias 
form a fine show, in shades of orange, pink, and copper colour. When 
the blooms are past I continue to water the pots, in order to perfect 
the foliage, and form 'the bulbs for the ensuing season; by replacing 
them in the frame, and giving them full exposure to tlie sun until the 
leaves gradually die away, the bulbs become thoroughly ripened. 
They are ready for repotting the following October, after a period of 
rest. The natural order Iridacece is very extensive, and of Cape 
species, I know none which will not be found to bloom in perfection 
under my plan of treatment, w hich I have endeavoured to make in- 
telligible to your readers, and shall be gratified if I succeed in eliciting 
any communications tlirough your medium on my favourite tribe. 


A FEW WOEDS ON THE GEOGEAPHICAL 
DISTEIBUTION OF PLANTS. 

BT a. r. 

The distribution of plants over the surface of the globe is a ver ; 
interesting subject, and one which has never been very fully ilia • 
trated — indeed, volumes might be written without exhausting it. Tte 
most we are at present able to do is briefly to notice a few general 
characteristics of the vegetable productions of distant places. Over 
the entire surface there is a great diversity, and very peculiar floras 
— ^we may say that every village has its particular plants, and that 
those of one situation are not those of another. As a general fact, 
it is admitted that a high temperature is most favourable to vegeta- 
tion. Hence, in the tropical regions plants luxuriate, and specfiei 
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abound more majestic in character than those in temperate and cool 
latitudes. It is nothing rare for the tropical trees to attain a height 
of one hundred and fifty or two hundred feet, and the very Grasses, 
which with us are generally small and insignificant, are there of 
gigantic habit. The Bamboos and Canes grow to an astonishing 
magnitude. The Palms, a tribe wholly unknown as natives of our 
countries, claim the tropics as their own. To these regions we are 
indebted for all those plants which have a spicy and aromatic flavour. 
These favoured climes give birth to a thousand elegant climbers, and 
myriads of parasitic plants of beauty and brilliancv, to which other 
countries rear no equals. Even the very trees of the forest are ever- 
green, and covered, in their season, with large, handsome, and often 
very fragrant flowers. When yre cultivate most of these plants in 
our conser>^atories and stoves, they are far from equalling the size 
which they attain in their native jungles and woods. Yet indiscri- 
minate praise is scarcely just even here. The tropical fruits are too 
sweet and luscious, and the majority of them far inferior in grateful 
flavour to those cultivated in our own country. There is neither the 
wheat to gild the fields, nor vines to yield the grape. Their plants 
are magnificent, varied, and stupendous ; but they have nothing of 
that concentrated beauty, innocence, and charn\ which appertains to 
those of our hedgerows and flowering knolls. 

To the southward of the tropics and in the extensive continent 
of Australia we find the vegetation curious, but scarcely to be called 
handsome. The leaves of the shrubs are mostly harsh, hard, and 
dry ; their flowers peculiar, but their fruit of no value. Here the 
various tribes of Mimosa, Prota3a, and Banksia are extremely preva- 
lent, the Lily tribe equally rare ; while in the southern parts of 
Africa, under the same latitude, the Irideoe, Amaryllidesp, and 
Liliaceas hold extensive sway. The districts of the Cape of Good 
Hope may be said to be tlio richest botanic garden of the world ; 
not only the Monocotyledonous plants before mentioned, but other 
classes are there to be found in almost endless variety. Of the 
elegant family of Ericas, or Heaths, we have more tlian 350 species 
introduced from thence. Stapeiias and other succulent genera 
abound in the sandy deserts ; beautiful members of the Geranium 
family and of the Mesembryantheiniim nestle undisturbed on every 
bank, or climb, unheeded, over every thicket ; yet the “ Queen of 
Flowers,** the Bose, is absent from this part of the southern 
hemisphere. The islands of the Soutli Sea have their peculiar 
produce also, and perhaps few more extensive or more inviting 
fields are open to the botanist than this. The Bread-fruit, the 
Banana, and Papaw-tree, many of the Myrtle and Nettle tribe, and 
gigantic Reeds abound inland ; the Cocoa-nut fringes the shores, 
while the Tam creeps along the sandy beacli. If we pass to the 
north of the equatorial regions, and direct our attention first to 
China and Japan, we find, as well as in Central Asia, that generally 
so little of their riches is known it were almost in vain to attempt 
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a description of their productions ; though in respect to China and 
Japan, the exquisitely beautiful Camellia — some species of which 
afford the Tea of commerce — the Hydrangea, Wiegela, PsBonias, 
Dielytra epectdbilis^ Dyrm japonica^ Salishuria adiantoides, and that 
common and favourite shrub Acuba japonica, all of which are now 
common in our gardens, serve to show the botanical riches we might 
expect to find were these countries weU explored. China, too, is 
supposed to have been the original country of the Sugar-cane, Bice, 
and Oranges. Persia is by no means rich in botanical produce, yet 
it yields the Eose in endless variety ; the Jasmine forms their 
hedges, the Pig, the Pistacia Nut, the Apple, and Peach compose their 
forests, while Melons of much luxuriance are cultivated in the fields. 
The northern parts of Africa partake of the general character of 
tropical vegetation. In the low, damp districts grow the Date, the 
Banana, and many other Palms ; while in the deserts nought but 
succulent Aloes, the grotesque Cactus, the Euphorbia, and other 
similar plants, are able to survive the long and severe drought to 
which they are exposed. In Europe, the southern parts are rich 
and varied in valuable and handsome plants. Greece is a place of 
flowers, as of song; Italy is styled “the Garden of Europe;” the 
Levant and Mediterranean Islands yield to no country in the beauty 
and variety of their pfants ; France, Spain, and Portugal have each 
their own productions. In Prussia, Northern Germany, Northern 
Eussia, Sweden, and Norway immense forests of Larch, Pine, and 
Fir trees crown every steep and rugged mountain-side, and Junipers 
and Cloudberries are scattered over moor and hill. 

The number and character of species are materially diminished by 
a few additional degrees of latitude. In Lapland we no longer 
meet with smiling fields and hedgerows ^een ; a dreary waste, with 
now and then a stunted misshapen Pine, a dwarf feirch, a few 
scattered Grasses, and occasionally a little flower, more hardy than 
the rest, are all the flowering plants that relieve the monotony of 
the scene. These little plants are such as are known as Alpine, and 
include Primroses, Saxifragas, Androsace, Aretia, etc. 

In the New World the same general laws are in action, though 
the vegetables are different from those of the Old. The flora of 
Spitzbergon is as scanty as that of Lapland. Canada and the 
northern States of the TJnion give rise to immense forests of 'the 
Conifer®, while the under-growth is composed of Bilberries; no 
Heaths, however, attend them, as with us. 

The middle and southern States abound with an infinite variety 
of Oaks, the Tulip-tree, and the fragrant Magnolia. Mexico, Chili, 
Peru, and the West Indies, with countries of corresponding latitude, 
are tropical in produce, Brazil scarcely less so ; while in the extreme 
country of Patagonia, the few scattered Conifer® appertaining to 
such cold latitudes are again discoverable. Thus a re^ar gradation 
in the character of the plants is plainly discernible from the equator 
to the poles. There is also an equal gradation in the number of 
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Bpecies: at 80° north, the number i« about 30 ; at 70^ in Lapland, 
there are 634; in Sweden 1300, at 60® ; 2000 at 62® ; 2800 at 46o, in 
Piedmont ; 4000 at 20°, the latitude of Jamaica ; and more than 5000 
species in 15°. In rising above the level of the sea, vegetation 
suffers modifications analogous to those we observe in advancing from 
the equator to the poles. These phenomena are strongly marked, and 
rapidly succeed each other on the sides of mountains. A height of 
12,000 or 15,000 feet in the hottest countries produces changes as 
strongly marked as the distance of the 2000 leagues which separates 
the equinoctial line from the hyporboremi regions. Tournefort 
observed, at the foot of Mount a\rarat, the plants of Annenia, a 
little higher those of Italy and Prance, still higher those of Sweden 
and Norway. Similar observations have been made on other 
mountains. 

The Oak grows on plains nearly level w ith the sea ; it ascends the 
sides of mouutaiiis until it reaches the height of 5000 to OOOO feet, 
and its vegetation is much less majestic as it approaches these heights, 
where it ceases to grow. The Beech only appears at an elevatioji of 
1800 feet, and finishes its course 600 feet below the Oak. I’he 
Yew-tree is seen at 4200, reaching as far as 0000 feet, and tlie 
Scotch Fir establishes itself between 6000 and 7000 feet. The 
growth of these trees being arrested, shrubs, w*ith dry leaves, low, 
and sometimes cree]>ing stems, which remain concealed among the 
snow in the winter, begin to show themselves. Such are the lihodo- 
dendrons, Mezereons, some species of Willow, the JJwarf Birch, and 
the Juniper. After these we may meet with small ])lants, having 
perennial roots, leaves in the form of a rosette, and wfith naked llower- 
stalks. Wc first perceive varieties of the G entians, Primulas, 
fraga Jongifolia, aizoorty etc., then Banimculus alpestris, nivalis^ par-- 
nassifoliurs, Aretia alpina, and at last the lianuncuJus glacialis^ Saxi- 
fraga ccespitosa, oppositifblia, androsacea, and Groenlandica, These last- 
mentioned plants, mixed with various of the Lichens and Funguses, 
attain an altitude of 10,000 feet, and are bounded only by the limit 
of perpetual snow. 

Temperature, soil, exposure, and degree of humidity all exert their 
influence, and modify the natural productions of a district ; one 
species greets us here, another there ; one smiles from a clifl", another 
blushes from the stream ; one, as if conscious of its beauty, offers 
itself boldly to our view, another, like the Violet and the Lily of 
the Valley, seems to hide itself only that it may be sought for; yet 
when found, how large a share of fragrance doth it yield, and what 
simple loveliness of aspect and perfection of organization does it not 
disclose. 


“ There’s not a heath, however rude, 
But hath some little flower, 

To brighten up its solitude. 

And scent the evening hour.” 
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ON THE PROPAGATION AND MANAGEMENT OP 
ACACIAS. 

BY A KOBLEMA33'’S OABBOTEB. 

ScABCELY any genus of flowering plants contains so great a number 
of species as Acacia ; many of great beauty, and varied attraction of 
form and habit, but of little diversity of colour, being mostly of divers 
shades of yellow. This genus comprises both stove and greenhouse 
species ; it is my intention to offer a few remarks on those whose 
cultivation is simple and within the reach of most persons possessing 
a greenhouse or conservatory ; these arc mostly evergreens, deserving 
a place wherever they can be grown, and form in many cases very 
splendid specimens. 

In propagating the Acacia by cuttings, they should be made when 
the plant is in a dormant state, before the growth commences, and 
will be found to strike freely ; let them be cut to a joint, and strip 
off the leaves about an inch from the lower extremity. Insert them 
about an*inch deep, round a wide pot, in a mixture of loam, peat, and 
sand ; place a bell-glass over them, pressing it dowm somewhat to ex- 
clude air, haviug previously given a gentle watering. Plunge the pots 
ill a warm frame or gentle hotbed, and shade from sun. Let the glasses 
be taken off and wiped each morning, to prevent damping off, and do 
not allow the soil to hccoine quite dry, or they will speedily fail. As 
soon as the cuttings have struck, and show sigus of growth, fill sixty- 
sized pots with a compost of turfy peat, broken smdl, one-half, sand 
one-fourth, and loam one-fourth, with a slight admixture of well-de- 
cayed stable manure. In this pot off the cuttings ; water them and 
place them iu a shaded corner of the greenhouse, until they suffi- 
ciently establish themselves. If it be desired to make dwarf, bushy 
plants, pinch them in ; but it is best to allow them free growth, w'hicli 
shows to advantage the diversity of habit and foliage which is so pre- 
valent in this pretty tribe. With respect to shifting, this should be 
done when the plants begin to make a ball of roots around the pot, 
w'hen they should be transferred to a size larger. It is of importance 
to have tlie pots well drained, one-third full of broken crocks is not 
too much ; cover with sufficient of the foregoing compost to allow the 
surface of the ball to come nearly to a level with the top of the pot, 
filling up the sides and pressing it round the roots gently, so as to 
avoid breaking the fine fibres. Shade for a day or two, when they 
should be transferred to a cool frame, where they may be left to grow, 
occasionally attending to watering, until the time arrives for placing 
thorn in their winter quarters in the greenhouse. The third season 
they will progress well, and assume a finished appearance, and wiH 
require after this hut a little attention to shifting properly and water- 
ing ; the former is best done when the plants are dormant, and manure 
may be omitted from the compost altogether. Most kinds flower in 
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early spring, and after blooming sbould be set out, or plenty of air 
admitted to the house. If set out of doors, place the pots on tiles, 
that the roots may not strike through into the soil ; and screen them 
from high winds and too much wet — a shady situation is best for them. 
When the plants become large, they will need shifting but every other 
year f at which time, if the roots are found in too great a mass, it is 
well carefully to prune them, as also to thin out the plant. Attention 
should be continued to watering, as those with much root will soon 
flag if it be withheld. Those who can command sufficient space may, 
as the plants increase in size, transfer them to tubs and large boxes, 
where well-grown specimens, covered wdth their delicate blossoms, are 
among the prettiest objects which the conservatory admits of. 


0:S THE GAEDEH ANEMONE, AVITH EEMAEKS ON 
ITS CULTUEE. 

BY MB. A. LAIXG, SETTLE. 

My garden has been an attractive object for nearly twenty years, 
through my fondness for this flower, of which I grow a very con- 
siderable number, and for grounds which are limited in dimensions 
they are very well adapted for making a show in the spring months. 
I am induced to send you a short account of my treatment of this 
old-established favourite, the culture of w hich is so easy, that I am 
quite surprised it is not more generally grow'ii ; many of the double 
Kinds are very handsome. My practice is this : about the last fort- 
night in September, I take out the natural soil of the bed to the 
depth of eighteen inches, in the bottom place a layer of cow^-dung, 
three or four inches thick, and then fill up the bed, to within an inch 
and a half of the surface, with the foUowdng compost : — Take of 
thoroughly rotted cow or horse dung, leaf-mould, and heavy loam, of 
each six barrowfuls ; white pit sand, two barrowfuls, — which mix well 
together. Let the bed lay to settle till the middle of October ; when 
having raked over the surface, the tubers may be planted upon it, in 
six rows, six inches apart from root to root : this distance is absolutely 
necessary, to allow room for their fine flowers to expand and show 
themselves. Cover each tuber with a little white sand, and fill the 
bed level with the surface w ith light sandy loam ; compact the surface 
with the back of the spade. I protect them from heavy rains, or 
severe frost, by straw mats, supported from the surface of the bed by 
a wooden frame, made like the roof of a house; but do not continue 
this covering except when absolutely necessary, as nothing is so 
hurtful to them as confined air. Shade them with an awning from 
sun and rain when in full bloom, and give them rain-water every other 
day, poured between the rows. As soon as the bloom is over, cease 
to give water, and admit all the sun possible, but not a drop of rain 
as the quicker vegetation is destroyed, the better will be the bloom 
next season. Take up the roots as soon as the foliage dies dowm. 
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They will answer nearly as well grown in thirty-two-sized pots, using 
the same compost, and plunging the pots in cinders* By following 
the above plan I am amply repaid for the little trouble they require 
by an abundance of dazzling blooms. 

ON THE POT-CULT [JEE OP PANSIES. 


BY K. B. 

t HATE been a grower of Pansies for many years, and my practice 
has been very successful ; my favourite plan is to grow them m pots, 
yet I by no means disapprove of cultivating them in the open border, 
although I believe that by pot-culture we succeed in obtaining equally 
fine flowers, combined with greater perfection of form than we do 
when the former method is pursued. If acceptable to your readers, 
I shall feel a pleasure in having the following brief remarks on my 
treatment inserted in the next number of the Cabinet. 

I commence with small plants having short stout stems, and use 
small pots. They require the same rich kind of soil or compost for 
pot-culture as they do in the open ground, but more frequent water- 
ing (except when in their inactive state in the winter season, then 
needing but a very moderate supply); which should be with liquid 
manure, or soapsuds, to be carefully poured into the pot without 
sprinkling any upon the foliage. Shift into larger pots as the plants 
advance in size, and see to frequent top-dressing with leaf-mould, well- 
rotted dung, or the ashes of burnt weeds, vegetables, or wood. The 
plants must be entirely defended from the powerful rays of the sun, 
out require the natural free air, dews, and rains, until the buds are 
near their full size and begin to expand, at which time the blooms 
should be defended from wet and winds. They require a free 
drainage at the bottom of the pot, which should be carefully attended 
to each time the plants are repotted. 


EEMAEKS ON THE YAEIOUS SOILS AND MANUEES 
MADE USE OF BY THE FLOEIST. 

BY W. P., A PEACTICAL PLOEIST. 

Sbeiko the brief remarks on the composition of various soils used 
by us, I am induced to send the annexed for insertion in your 
useful Magazine, if thought worthy of a place. 

Peat, loam, sand, manure of various descriptions, and decayed 
vegetable substances are the chief kinds used in floriculture ; but 
very various are the mixtures and composts that may be obtained 
from them, by incorporating one with another in various propor- 
tions. 

Loams are of various kinds, and go by different names 5 as stiff 

Y 
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loam, sandy loam, yellow loam, etc. These differences are caused by 
the loam being obtained from different pastures, and sometimes from 
being got from different depths. Yellow loam is the kind that I 
should recommend for floricultural purposes, owing to the openness 
’of its nature, and the rich mellow qualities it possesses. It should 
be obtained from some neighbouring pasturage that has not been 
broken up for years. 

Peat, like loam, has different names according to its kinds, which 
are peat, sandy peat, and bog earth. Peat is that collected from 
commons, of a mie loose nature, but destitute of silvery sand. 
Sandy peat is that collected from where the Calluna vulgaris grows 
spontaneously, and which is plentifully supplied with the above sand ; 
it is most congenial to the growth of tender exotics, with fine 
fibrous roots, as Ericas, Epacris,^etc. Bog earth is that obtained 
either from below the others or from some moss, or uncultivated 
place j it may be distinguished from the above by the blackness of its 
colour and the closeness of its nature; it is sometimes found 
saturated with water. This kind, after being duly prepared, answers 
very well for what are commonly called bog plants, such as Ehodo- 
dendrons. Azaleas, Kalmias, and Andromedas. Manures are also 
of various kinds, as those produced from horses, cows, pigs, and 
fowls, and each has a different nature — as, for instance, dung from 
cows being the coldest, from pigs the hottest, and from fowls the 
richest ; but I should recommend to horticulturists well-decomposed 
hotbed dung, made from the produce of the horse -stable, and at 
least two years old, which, in my opinion, will prove the best, as this 
kind of manure embraces none of the above extremes. Vegetable 
DECAYED SUBSTANCES are also various, as leaf-mould, rotten willow 
wood, wood ashes, and also the refuse of the vegetable or kitchen 
garden. Sands are either found in beds, or on the sides of rivers ; 
but the best kind for florists is what is generally termed drift sand, 
or sand washed by heavy showers into ridges. 

Having thus briefly noticed the primary kinds of soils used in 
floriculture, it remains for me to state the preparations necessary 
before they can be used. The proper time for collecting the 
different kinds of soils and vegetable manures is unquestionably 
in autumn, after the beneficial rains and solar influence of the pre- 
ceding summer, and that tliey may receive the requisite ameliorat- 
ing quality of the forthcoming winter. In getting the various 
kinds required, care should be taken not to dig more than nine, 
or, at the furthest, twelve inches below the surface, as the soil 
lying lower is more concealed from the sun and atmosphere, and 
consequently not near so good. Let them be carted in fine fair 
weather, and thrown up in the compost ground in different heaps, 
placing the greensward of the loams on the top, with the roots 
uppermost, that tliey may the sooner decay. Thus let them remain 
till winter, when they should be at different times turned over, well 
chopping and mixing the sward with the * soil. The dungs, decayed 
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vegetables, fallen leaves, and rotten wood may be treated in a similar 
manner; 

It is customary witb old cultivators to sift tbeir composts before 
using. This is, in a great measure, the cause of exotics not succeed- 
ing, and appearing in health and vigour; for, by the process of 
screening, all the stringy and fibrous rooty part of the mould is 
lost, which is certainly the best part of it, as by its means the 
compost is kept open and free for the young roots to run in, and 
without this part the particles of the soil get close together, and 
often bake hard. Those who have practised this method think it 
impossible to improve, but one moment’s reasoning with themselves 
will convince them they are in error. Manures, etc., must, of course, 
be coarsely screened, that the stones, pieces of wood, etc., may be 
extracted ; but this operation must only be performed when the said 
kinds are wanted. 


NOTES ON NEW AND SELECT PLANTS, 

142. Ehododendeon Blandfobdi^floeum. Nat. Ord. — 

Another among Dr. Hooker’s valuable acquisitions from Sikkim- 
Himalaya, growing on those mountains at an elevation of from 
10,000 to 12,000 feet. Its habit is not very attractive, being a 
rambling twiggy bush, attaining a height of about eight feet, not 
very well furnished witli leaves; the flowers, however, are very striking, 
yet variable in colour, and not unfrequently in form, l^he plants 
which we have seen in bloom at Kew have flowers of medium size, 
the tube rather narrow’, outside a fine orange-red ; and inside, together 
with the mouth of the flower, orange-yellow ; before expansion the 
blossoms are frequently green. The leaves are from two to three 
inches long, and coriaceous in vigorous plants. The wood of this 
species, when used for fuel, is said by the Nepalese to cause swelling 
and inflammation of the eyes, from its deleterious smoke. (Bot. Maa,^ 
4930.) ^ 

143. Ehodendeon Camellijefloeum. — This species is an example 
of the great diversity in habit and appearance which exists in the 
Ehododendrons. The flowers are blush colour, small, tube very short, 
and foliage narrow, of a dull green, the under surface as well as the 
branches covered with minute brown scales. It was first detected by 
Dr. Hooker in the Pine forests of Nepal and Sikkim, at an elevation 
of from 9000 to 12,000 feet above the sea. It has also been found 
in Bhotan. In the close forests it is generally epiphytal, growing on 
the limbs of tall trees, from whence its branches, which attain a length 
of six or eight feet, depend in the air. In situations where the trees 
are more open, it is found on the ground and on rocks. (Bot, Maa 
4932.) 

144. Etbes sttbevstitum, Nat. Ord. Gro88ularie(B,--¥TovcL Cali- 
fornia, discovered during Captain Beechey’s voyage of discovery in the 
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Pacific, and now first introduced by Messrs. Veitcb, through their in- 
defatigable collector, Mr. Lobb. It is a Ribes of very distinct 
appearance and habit ; the flowers are large, and somewhat resemble 
a small Fuchsia, the calyx is a deep purple colour, and the petals 
blush ; the stems and branches are prictly, and the foliage very neat. 
{Bot, J^ag,^ 4931.) 

145. ELetbbotropa asaeoides. Nat. Ord. AristolochiecB. — A sin- 
gular plant from J apan, introduced by Dr. Siebold. The flowers are 
globose, of thick fleshy substance, dark, dull purple or green. The 
leaves are spotted or mottled similar to those of Cyclamen Europmtm. 
The root is a rhizome, resembling that of an Asarum. This plant has 
generally been confined to the greenhouse, but it is probable that it 
would bear the open air in our climate. The flowers are borne, in 
April and May, on short footstalks rising from the root. (JBot. Mag., 
4933.) 

146. Agave Celsii. Nat. Ord. Amarytlidem. — This species was 
introduced many years ago by M. Cels, of Paris. Its native country 
is unknown. It is thought to be probably Mexico. It bloomed, for 
the first time, at Kew in May and June this year. Its foliage 
resembles that of an Aloe, being of a pale glaucous green ; each leaf 
is near two feet in length, the margin beset with short spines. The 
scape or flower-stem rises near four feet high, clothed with imbricated 
bracts, flowers pale green. {Bot. Mag., 4934. ) 

147. Lisimachia lineaeifolia. Nat. Ord. Primulacece. — This 
species was first discovered by the naturalists attached to Captain 
Beechey’s expedition, when at the Loo Choo Islands. Mr. Fortune, 
however, found it in China, and sent it to Mr. Olendinning, of Chis- 
wick. It is said to be quite hardy, and to form a pretty little herba- 
ceous bush, of about two feet high. The stem is smooth, shining 
red, erect, and branched from the base. Innumerable white starry 
flowers crown the upper portion of the stem ; each blossom is more 
than half an inch across, and, with the dark green leafy bracts, has a 
very pretty appearance. It has not been ascertained whether it is 
a perennial or not. It is, however, a decided acquisition to this tribe 
of herbaceous plants. ( Card. Chron., 180.) 

148. Clematis patens, var, Helena. Nat. Ord. Banunculacem. 
This is the fourth variety of Clematis patens which has been, within 
a few years past, introduced from Japan by the illustrious Siebold, 
and noticed by us. The present variety is distinguished from others 
above referred to by its yellow stamens, combined with a white 
flower. The latter is large in size, often measuring about six inches 
across, and the white very clear. The whole four would form 
handsome ornaments for trellis-work, covered walks, and alcoves. 
{Flore des Sevres, Tab. 1117.) 

149 Nicotiana glutinosa. Nat. Ord. Solanece. — A native ot 
Central America, introduced by M. Von Warscewicz to the garden of 
M. Van Houtte, where it flowered last autumn. The form of the 
corolla at once points this plant out as a distinct species, being very 
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wide in the mouth, the segments pointed, reflexed, colour of the tuhe 
peachy yellow, outside as well as inside, segments lHac-purple. The 
leaf is large and rough, covered with glutinous hairs, dull green, and 
the whole plant tall growing, and of singular habit. {^Floredes 
Sevres^ Tab, 1121.) 


QUESTIONS, ANSWERS, AND REMARKS. 

Greenhouse Passieloras. — A. D. would feel obL’ged to any of the readers of the 
FloricuHural Cabinet who will favour him with the names of all the Passifloras that 
succeed in a greenhouse, and the soil that suits them. 

Plants suitable for an Ew trance Hall. — I should esteem it a favour if you 
or any of your correspondents would kindly inform me in an early number of your 
interesting Magazine, what plants are the most suitable for placing in an entrance hall 
(where they are exposed to draughts), so that I may have a succession of attractive 
flowers throughout the year. 

Pansies. — Also can you inform me how to prevent Pansies from degenerating in size, 
as mine have done, although side shoots were taken in the autumn, and carefully pro- 
tected through the winter in a frame, and planted out in spring? My flowers are so 
small they are scarcely worth the trouble of culture . — A Subscriber and Constant 
Ueader. [For Pansies refer to the article in the present number, by such treatment 
you will not have cause to lament their degenerating. — Editor,'] 

Show Kanunculuses. — The following line varieties were exhibited by Mr. C. Tyso, 
florist, of Wallingford, at the Royal Botanic Society, Regent’s Park, June 18, and at 
the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, June 25th and 26th. We learn from one who saw Mr. 
Tyso’s unrivalled collection in bloom, that the beds were covered with a profusion of 
flowers of almost every tint. A rough estimate might set them at 30,(X)0, and they 
presented, as a whole, a sight enchanting to any beholder, but especially as entered upon 
in detail by those initiated in floral pursuits. In the collections exhibited, we notice in 
the first place a few seifs. Of the dark red kinds, nothing exceeded in richness the well- 
known old continental variety Naxara or Negre. We never saw this flower so nearly 
black as in the stand at Regent’s Pork. Alladius, a pleasing crimson, a little shaded in 
colour. Marquis of Hertford, a full large crimson, very handsome. Apollo is very 
like this, but the petals appear more curved. Costar’s Apollo is a red-maroon, a ftdl 
flower, not so smooth as the two former, but showy and useful. Eliza, a well-known, 
beautifully shaped straw colour j the specimens were very chaste, and finely grown, 
Sabina, a large pale yellow. California, an excellent-shaped yellow, sometimes slightly 
mottled. Victor, a good purple, with stiff petals. Melpomene, a fine red, with smooth 
even petals. Auriga, a useful purple. Sarpedon, a good red ; an old Dutch variety. 
Wilsouia, a crimson^purple, useful, but petals rather indented. Particoloured Varieties: 
Commodore Napier (Lockhart), a sulphur ground, with brown edge, very nice shape 
before it is too far blown, and good size. Gomer, yellow, with dark strong edge, 
a good top -tier flower, though rather coarse. Exhibitor, yellow, with red mottle, 
high crown, smooth petals, and a first-class flower. Elegance, deep yellow ground, 
with bright red edging. Eliacine, white edged with bright purple, a full flower. 
Coronation, a fine creamy sulphur ground colour, with rosy red mottling, excellent shape. 
Fairy, delicate cream ground, with rosy purple spots. Archibald Johnson, yeUow, 
finely edged with red. Beauts Mignonnu, a compact useful red, with small yellow 
stripes. Melange Mignonne, with broader gold stripes. Lame, white, with purple 
edging, full and good shape. Kilgour’s Queen, large white, with d^cate purple edging. 
Prince Albert, light yellow, with brown edge. Pbrosine, cream, with crimson edge. 
Hon. Robert Wilson, clear white, with distinct crimson edge. Eestus, yellow, with 
brown spots, large and full, good flower for back tier. Melancthon, creamy sidphnr 
ground, laced with rosy purple, in some stages very fine. Liffey, white, with good 
purple edging. Indicator, deep yellow, with distinct dark brown spots, fine charaeter. 
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Defoe, clear yellow, with faint spots. Suaviter, pale yellow, with red edge. John 
Waterston, white, purple edge, large and full. Several other flowers were fine this 
season, which are not usually found in a prize stand; among these we may name 
Bums (which was clean in the ground colour, and better in character than usual). Belle 
Agrdable, Dr. Channing, and Yanguard. • 

Pyrola rotundifolia. — Abundant evidence was still visible of the min occasioned 
by the storm of the previous day, in the loose earth, broken fragments of rocks that 
were scattered around, and in the marks of terrible concussions that had taken place 
between the projecting rocks and the larger fragments in their descent, the point of 
contact being surrounded by a stratum of smoke-like dust, where the smell of fire was 
still apparent. I had penetrated to a considerable distance among the cliffs near the 
summit, at a place where one of the masses had descended, breaking off pieces of rock, 
and tearing up and grinding the vegetation in its progress. I had just piilled myself up 
and secured my footing on a green shelf, which had been partly torn from its moorings 
on the rock ; on getting hold of the shelf above and raising myself upon it, my astonish- 
ment and delight may be better conceived than expressed, on perceiving the whole shelf 
covered with a dense mass of iPyrola rotundifolia^ flowering profusely, and literally load- 
ing the air with its delightful fragrance. No one who has not witnessed such a scene 
can form an idea of the beauty of this lovely alpine gem ; and the pleasure was no doubt 
considerably enhanced by the reflection that on this spot, perhaps, the foot of man had 
never stood, that no sacrilegious hand had ever culled these floral gems before.— 

Journal of Botany. 

Variegated Leaves. — Physiologists have contributed to strengthen the opinion 
that the variegation of leaves is the result of some disease in the plant, which presents 
that modification. It is not our intention to investigate whether the above opinion is 
well founded or not ; but as some plants are all constantly variegated, and as others have 
on the same bough some leaves variegated and others not at all, we think the question 
naturally arises what conditions are necessary in order that the variegation of a plant 
may become permanent. Now, observations up to the present time have shown that 
when the edges of the leaves are variegated, or in other words, when the variegation is 
marginal, it is usually permanent, but when it is spread over the surface of the leaf, or 
if it takes the form of blotches, it is nearly always variable. The blotches may cover 
nearly the whole of the leaf, but they may likewise entirely disappear, as is the case 
with the Holly, Ivy, and Euonymus, when they grow luxuriantly. Only one plant, the 
Aucuha japonica^ appears to be an exception to this general rule, and up to the present 
time the reason of this exception has not been discovered. If, on the other hand, we 
examine plants with marginal variegation, the law changes, and, under whatever condi- 
tion they are, the variegation is permanent ; for instance, to return to the Holly and 
Euonymus, of which we have just spoken, the Euonymus japonicus^ var. argenteus, 
which has its leaves bordered with white, never varies — all its leaves remain variegated. 
In the variety of the same tree, the leaves of which, instead of being bordered, are 
blotched with white, the variation is considerable. The same holds true with regard to 
the common Holly; in the variety the leaves of which are bordered with white, we find 
very vigorous plants regularly variegated ; in the blotchcd-lcavcd variety wc meet with 
leaves the whole Surface’, of which is yellow, others only partially marked with that 
colour ; and lastly, whole branches may be seen on which not the slightest trace of 
variegation can be found. These variations must have a cause ; but that cause is un- 
known, and it is to induce physiologists to endeavour to trace it out that I have written 
the above. If it be discovered, we may perhaps, at the same time, find the means of 
fixing the variegations ; and the importance of this discovery to the decoration of gardens 
would be Bufiicient to induce some experiments being made with a view to the solution 
of the problem. — Revue Hortieole. 

XBOPiEOLUH TBicOLORUM. — There are not many plants which possess more real 
interest than this, as it continues in bloom for nearly the whole of the season. It may 
be successfully cultivated either in a greenhouse, pit, or even a window, if preserved from 
frost. The treatment I pursue is the following : — When the plants have done flowering, 
they are removed to the back of the greenhouse, or to any sheltered place most con- 
yenient, and arc allowed to dry off gradually. When the stems have become completely 
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dried up, and break from the bulbs) the latter are carefully taken out of the pots in 
which they have flowered, wrapped in paper, and preserved in a drawer, until the time 
arrives for their being started again into growth ; this will be about the middle of 
September, when they will have grown a few inches. I then pot them directly into the 
pots they are intended to flower in. For bulbs from four to five years old, 1 use eleven - 
inch pots, and smaller in proportion to their size. The soil which 1 And to suit them 
best is a mixture of equal parts of turfy loam and peat, W'ith a portion of well-de- 
composed cow-dung, and a sufliciency of silver-sand to make the whole gritty. These 
materials should be well mixed together, and used in a rather rough state. In potting, 
I employ clean washed pots, and place about one inch and a half of broken crocks over 
the bottom, with a layer of moss, to keep the soil from mixing with the drainage. In 
filling the pots, I use the rougher portion of the soil first, and the finer as the pots 
become nearer full. This mode of proceeding secures perfect drainage, which is of the 
highest importance. My pots filled, and lightly pressed down, I insert my bulbs, leaving 
their crowns just below the surface ; I then give a good watering with a finc-rosed pot, 
and keep them afterwards moderately damp ; but I never allow w ater to stand in the 
pans, as they are impatient of much moisture at any time, except when in full flower, 
and then they require a rather plentiful supply. I ^ways fix the trellis on the pot at 
the time of potting, as it saves the roots from being injured, as would happen if the 
operation was delayed to a future time. I carefully lay in the shoots as soon as they are 
produced, and fill every part of the trellis, which is brought over the front of the pot, 
to within four or five inches of its bottom. This gives them a neat appearance ; and a 
month before they come into full bloom, I contrive to have the shoots equally distributed 
all over the trellis ; for when this is the case, the beauty of the plant is very much 
euhauccd. Nobody who loves flowers should be without this valuable little plant, the 
training of whose tiny shoots over the slender trellis that is destined to support them 
affords agreeable employment for many an otherwise profitless half hour ; and then its 
curiously formed, lovely, red flowers, when once developed, create such a charming dis- 
play, that any little care bestowed on it during its early growth is amply repaid. — A. 
Practical Man, 

Budding Roses. — Among the many methods for budding Roses, I have found none 
answer so well as the following, which 1 have adopted for some time, and which I think 
should be more generally known. The bud for insertion is taken off the shoot very 
close to the eye ; the tip or part of the bark below the bud is cut off quite close, to 
allow the bud to be pushed closer iuto the stock without being bruised. It then requires 
only to be tied above the bud, and a composition applied to exclude the air and keep the 
bud cool, consisting of two-thirds cow-dung, and onc-third stiff loam. The bud requires 
no untying, and gradually grows so closely into the stock as hardly to he distinguished 
from a shoot, and is not so liable to be blown out or injured. The composition is 
applied iu a liquid state with a small brush. — JA3iiES Sktsving, Bownham. 

On Wintering Verbenas. — The plan which I have for some time successfully 
adopted iu keeping my Verbenas in small pots through the winter is the following. Tu 
the early part of July, 1 strike as many cuttings of the sorts desired for filling the beds 
next year, in three-inch pots. When they are tilled with roots, which will be about the 
middle of August, I prepare a box for each sort, filling one-third of each box with broken 
crocks or cinders, and fill up with two parts of good rich loam, one of sand, and one of 
leaf-mould. I place the plants in this compost at equal distances, and peg down the 
shoots all over the box, where they soon strike root and form one mass. I then transfer 
them to a cool frame during winter, keeping off the lights except in frosty or very wet 
weather. As soon as spring approaches, they will make young shoots, which I strike 
in a gentle hotbed, in three-inch pots ; these will be fit to put out iu April, together 
with the plants in the boxes ; the latter are best turned out by removing one of the sides 
of the box, planting the mass iu the middle of the bed, which is at the same time filled 
up with the young plants from the three-inch pots. The strong jdants from the box 
occupyiug the centre of the bed have the start of the others, and a fine effect is produced 
by very simple means. — W, Stark, 

On Datura ceratocaulon. — The following is my method of managing this plant, 
a plan which I have followed for some years with success, and am assured the Datura is 
well deserving the notice of such as retain a border for mixed flowering plants by the 
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fltde of a fkvoOrite yniXk, O&e objection to the more moral oultiYation hai been tbe 
soppoaed diffiotUly in g^ng the seeds to germinate ; 1 hate, however, obtained a anffio 
cient supply by letting it shed its seeds upon the ground in the autumn, and afterwards 
Egging in. llie following spring, when the weather set in warm, many of the 
seeds vegetated, and when the plants were sufficiently strong they were transplanted, 
with vmy little check. The se^ will lay in the ground and retain their vitiffity for 
several years j but I now would more parUcularly recommend them to be gathered as 
the seed-ve^s burst. Let a flower-pot of suffiment depth and width be fllled with 
garden soil to within fonr or five inches of the top, on which spread a thick layer of the 
seed ; then fill the pot with the soil, place it in a cold frame, and protect it from frost. 
About the beginning of April stir tbe soil in the pot so that many of the seeds may he 
within one inch of the surface. Place the pot in the shade in a house or frame, where 
there is a moderate growing heat. If in a frame, plunge the pot in the soil, and water 
sparingly. If after a month or six weeks no plants appear, plunge the pot to the rim 
in the open ground, there to remain until late in the autumn, to be again taken up and 
put in* a frame, and in the spring following the same process must be repeated. When 
the plants come up they should be potted and treated as other tender annuals are, until 
such time as the weather permits their being planted out. The peculiar suitability of 
this plant consists in a certain grotesqueness of stem and branches, together with fine 
large funnel-shaped whitish flowers, which expand late in the afternoon, thus giving 
variety and cheerfnlness to the evening walk, whilst tliose plants whose gay-coloured 
flowers affect the sunlight are imperceptibly closing to repose. — 0. C. 

Descbipttvb Remarks on a pew Select Ixias. — This beautiful and attractive 
genus has been much neglected in England since its introduction, about a century back. 
There is a lightness and elegance in their growth and habit, and a rich contrast in 
colouring, which few other genera afford. The brilliant orange of Conica, the crimson 
of Crateroides, and the sea-green of Viriditlora, are not surpassed in brilliancy of tint 
by the same colours in any other class of flowering plants. 'J’hcy require to be planted 
in autumn, and protected in winter j this care is amply repaid by their brilliancy and 
beauty during the blooming season, May and June. It is also necessary that they 
should be taken up every season, unless the situation in which they are planted be par- 
ticularly dry, which prevents their roots from decaying. They also do well in pots j 
those varieties of dwarf habit and with large flowers being best suited for this pur nose. 
Most of the following may be had at low prices from Mr. Bernard Saunders, St. Heliers, 
Jersey, who has one ^ the best collections of this and other allied tribes. Aulica, rosy 
yellow or salmon, two feet high, blooms early. Capilluris, lavender-rose, two feet, 
blooms late. Conica, brilliant orange, one foot, early. Crateroides, bright crimson. 
Cuprea capitata, copper colour, centre dark, large trusser, very free bloomer, and dwarf 
habit. Cuprea exaltata, copper colour, rather richer in tint than the last, taller, and 
very free blooming. Ifoecta, pure snow-white, erect and handsome. Flexuosa, pale 
lavender, a tall variety, blooming late. Lilacina, lilac, centre dark, a free flower, height 
eighteen inches, early. Lilacina ramoaa, similar to the last, but later in blooming, 
Lilacina Sarniensis, lilac-purple, an abundant late bloomer, eighteen inches. Linearis, 
white, late. Longiflora, buff, dwarf habit, late. Longiflora hybrida, beautiful rosy 
white, an abundant late-blooming variety. Longiflora purpurea, purple, like the last in 
habit. Maculata snprema, buff, with large crimson centre, and crimson tips to each 
peti a bcautifnl variety, free blooming, and large trusser. Mutabilis, white, changing 
to pink, with crimson centre. Ochroleuca, lemon colour, with darker centre, a large 
and good flower, late. Purpurea campanulata, a fine, large, purple flower, dwarf and 
remarkably showy, early. Purpurea capitata, purple, capitate, a free bloomer, eighteen 
inches high. Racemosa, lilac, with djffk centre, late. Rosea, pretty, delicate rose, 
eighteen inches. Rosea maculata, rose, with dark centre, two feet high, very delicate 
and pretty. Sanguinea, golden yellow, with blood-red centre, very showy, dwarf, and 
late blooming. Stellata, tall habit, purple, late. Sulphurea maculata, bright yellow, 
with very dark centre, large flower, dwarf habit. Tricolor capitata, a pretty combina- 
tion of white and yellow, with dark centre, and rosy outside of petals, very showy, and 
dwarf. Viridescens, pale green colour, a tall variety. Viridiflora, beautiful pea-green 
flowers, with black centre, tall and erect in habit, very showy and attractive, lato 
blooming. — V, B. P. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

CLEMATIS PATENS, var, Louisa, Amalia. 

All the Clematises introduced by Dr. Siebold, whether species or 
simple varieties, are showy and attractive, from the great size of their 
flowers, and consequently are desirable acquisitions to our gardens, 
being quite hardy, and of rapid growth. Of these, C. patens, var. 
Sophia, is remarkable for its delicate lilac blossoms ; Q. patens, var. 
Amalia, and Louisa (of which figures are given in our plate), are 
profuse-flowering varieties, the former primrose, with a purple centre, 
and the latter, pale lilac, with light-coloured stamens ; (7. patens, var. 
Selena, is pure white, and C. lanuginosa, light blue flowering, large. 
All are well adapted for trellises, or training over rustic work, and 
where a few distinct varieties, as the above, are grouped together, or 
trained to cover a verandah, they have a striking effect, and remind 
us of the lovely bowers described by the poet : 

“ o’ciTun 

By vines, and boundless Clematis, 

Amid a wilderness of/leaves, where roses peep’d, 

And honeysuckle, winch, with trailing boughs. 

Dropp’d o’er a sward, grateful as ever sprung 
By sparkling fountains.” 

The Clematis flourishes when planted on a drg subsoil, in a 
mixture of peat and loam, and all the varieties may be freely increased 
by layering the shoots from July to October. 

The generic name is from the Greek, Tdema, the climbing tendril of 
a vine, which this plant resembles in habit. 


ON THE PROPAGATION AND CULTURE OP 
CALCEOLARIAS. 

BY MB. W. LODGE, EPPING. 

Having paid great attention to the cultivation of this class, I 
herewith forward some remarks on the method of treatment which I 
have pursued, so as to have plants, in pots, three feet in height, 
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covered with a profusion of their strikingly handsome flowers. As 
to the propagation of herbaceous Calceolarias, they are readily in- 
creased by division of offsets, which may generally be found rooted ; 
in order to have plants to flower well the following year, they should 
be taken off* early in August, planted in four-inch pots, and then 
placed in a cool frame, where they may be kept till the following 
spring, by preserving them from frost and being over damp. The 
half-shrubby and shrubby kinds are readily increased by slips, taken 
off close to the stems they proceed from. Where an opportunity 
occurs of keeping closely together plants to propagate from, and they 
are placed upon a damp floor, or in a damp situation, it has the effect 
speedily to induce the production of small roots at the lower parts ol 
many of the shoots ; these shoots being taken off and potted in small 
pots in August or September, make fine plants for vigorous bloom the 
following year. Though slips and cuttings destitute of these infant 
rootlets will strike if inserted in sandy peat and loam, and placed in 
gentle heat in a hotbed frame, yet I find the foregoing method much 
more certain, and much less trouble is occasioned. During autumn 
and winter my plants so placed afford me a numerous stock 
of rooted slips to take off, and I keep up my collection of young and 
handsome plants with little trouble, and am enabled to turn out into 
the open beds nob only my old plants, but any desired quantity of 
young ones too. 

Equal portions of turfy sandy peat, loam, leaf-mould, and well- 
rotted hotbed dung, well incorporated together for a few weeks before 
using, is the most suitable compost for growing the plants vigorously. 
I never have it sifted, but well chopped with the spade, when I use it 
for potting. A very free proportion of drainage is essential to their 
success, and I place in small pots one inch deep of broken potsherds, 
with one inch of moss upon them, ^e largest ])ot8 I give two inches 
deep of each, upon this substratum tne soil is placed. The Calceolaria 
imbibes a considerable portion of w^ater by the roots when it is in a 
healthy condition, to supply it with a fresh element of it is therefore 
necessary ; if there be not a free drainage to allow superabundant 
water to pass, the soil becomes saturated and sour, which occasions 
sickliness, and often the death of the plant. 

About the middle of February I repot my young plants potted oft 
in August and September, the most vigorous in pots one foot in 
diameter and ten inches deep. Weakly ones I put in pots half the 
size for a few weeks, and then repot them into the larger size, as the 
circumstances of growth require ; I bloom my stock generally in pots 
of this size, but when I see a plant in such a sized pot that would 
bear a larger I remove it. 

After potting I place the plants in a greenhouse upon a moveable 
stage, which is fixed so that the plants may be about a yard from the 
glass (the stage is raised or lowered as desired by the turning of a 
wheel rack, with notch to secure at each end of the stage); here I 
keep them till they bloom, giving them a free supply of air, to prevent 
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them growing up weakly. The surface-soil in the pots is frequently 
stirred, so as to allow water to pass through regularly, and evaporatiiwi 
to rise to the plants. The Calceolaria is more susceptible of injury 
by watering than most plants in general cultivation, so that, after all 
attention to draining, compost, and stirring the surface repeatedly, it 
is requisite to attend to a due order in giving a supply, which should 
be so regulated as to keep the soil moist, not wet. Previous to the 
plants blooming I frequently sprinkle them overhead with water 
early in the morning, this keeps the foliage clean on its upper side, 
and the damp arising to the under side keeps the plants free from the 
red spider, as well as promotes the rootlets. When in bloom I have 
a canvas cover over the roof of the house where the plants are, and 
by keeping them in-doors I have an opportunity of impregnating 
the flowers and of obtaining seeds. As soon as I gather the seed I 
have the plants placed out of doors, where they are shaded from the 
sun from eleven to three o’clock ; they push again here and bloom for 
the greenhouse in October. 


BEIEF EEMAEKS ON THE TEEATMENT OE THE 
POLYANTHUS. 

BY TH. T., AN AMATEUB. 

A FEW remarks on the Polyanthus may prove useful as a reference 
for the young amateur (and doubtless there are many) who may be 
desirous of growing this attractive florist’s flower. The situation 
most congenial to the Polyanthus is a raised border on the north 
side of a fence or hedge, which during the heats of summer serves 
as a shade, yet allows of sufficient sun in the morning. Early in the 
month of September, when the new leaves are two or three inches 
long, take up the plants, dress them, and plant them in the border, 
which is prepared turfy loam, rotten sheep’s dung, leaf-soil, and a 
little of the decayed wood from the inside of an old willow tree, if it 
is to be had. This is a compost which suits better than any other 
which I have tried, and I have proved several. Water the plants just 
sufficiently to settle the soil about the roots, and if the weather should 
prove dry, attend to watering from time to time as they require it, 
being careful they are not allowed to become too dry. With this 
exception, they will require no farther care. I do not aflbrd any pro- 
tection in winter, and although I have a great number, I never have 
lost a plant from this cause. As soon as April comes in I take up 
such as have made the finest trusses of blooms, retaining as much 
soil with the roots as I can, and place them in good-sized pots, give 
a gentle supply of water, and remove them to a more shady 
situation to bloom them for exhibition. After exhibition I again 
turn them into the border. Throughout the foUovring months, until 
the middle of August, I find it serviceable to guard the plants from 
the scorching effects of the sun, by sticking in a few branches along 
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the border, which otherwise would prove very injurious. If the 
weather be very dry they ought to be regularly well watered, or they 
will be liable to become infested with their great enemy the red 
spider, which is a destroyer of numbers every season. If this insect 
should be allowed to take possession of the plants, I find the best 
remedy to be a good syringing over and under the leaves with strong 
soapsuds ; this is generally successful on the first application. Some 
prefer to grow the Polyanthus in pits or frames, but thus treated 
they require much more attention, and are more tender in habit ; 
moreover, I do not find they increase so well under such a plan of 
treatment. 


METEOPOLITAN HOLLYHOCK AND DAHLIA. 
EXHIBITION. 

The above exhibition was held at Cremorne Hardens on the 19th 
and 20th August, at which there were shown one hundred and sixty 
spikes of Hollyhocks, all beautiful specimens closely set with blooms, 
many of extraordinary size and good form. The following were the 
principal exhibitors oi* this flower: — Messrs. Bircham and Ward sent 
Solfaterre (lemon yellow, fine), Souvenir, Pourpre de Tyre (rich dark 
purple). Lemonade, Purple Perfection, Brennus (mottled rose, large), 
Seedling, Fireball Superb, Standard, Vesta, and lion. Mrs. Ashley. 
Mr. Chater sent Lady Middleton, Walden Masterpiece, Saturn, 
Eesplendens, Canary, Autocrat, Beauty of Walden (the best variety 
shown), Empress (delicate primrose buff, one of the finest), G^ant 
des Batailles, Fanny, and Mont Blanc. Messrs. Paul showed 
Primrose Perfection, Memnon, Pourpre de Tyre, Narcissus, Mrs. 
Oakes, Hedenham Bival, Beauty of Cheshunt (rose, extra fine), 
Solfaterre, White Globe (best white). Glory (rosy scarlet), and Hon. 
Mrs. Ashley (large, bright rosy pink). Nine spikes : the Rev. C. 
Eellowes showed Solfaterre Improved (best yellow spike), Lilac 
Model (best mottled), Fireball Superb, Purpurea elegans (finest 
purple), Hon. Mrs. Ashley, Mrs. Oakes, Unique (rich carmine), 
Brennus, and Lemonade Improved. Mr. Grant produced King of 
Yellows, Eva (light peach, fine), Pourpre de Tyre, Beauty of Ches- 
hunt, Souvenir, Solfaterre, YeUow Model, Seedling, and Hon. Mrs. 
Ashley. H. Bowler, Esq., furnished Atropurpurea, Hon. Mrs. 
Ashley, Unique, Joseph Clarke (this was awarded a first-class cer- 
tificate), Mrs. H. Bowler, Lilac Model, Queen (fine blush), Solfaterre, 
and a seedling. Fourth, Mr. C. J. Perry. In the class of 24 Blooms 
(Nurserymen), Mr. Chater and Messrs. Paul showed collections. Of 
these, the best were Exquisite, Nil Desperandum, Sulphur Queen, 
Ceres, Atrosanguinea, Rosy Mom, Lilacina, Grandis, Masterpiece, 
Queen of Buffs, Ruby Queen, Canary, Purple King, Leonora, Lady 
Middleton, Lilac Queen, Beauty of Walden, Autocrat, Sceptre d’Or, 
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Ignea, Walden Eival (orange and crimson shaded), Lord Jocelyn 
(cherry crimson), Pourpre de Tyre, Mrs. Oakes, Memnon, Purple 
Perfection, Mr. Adams (dark salmon, fine), White Globe, Beauty of 
Cheshunt, Eclipse, Hon. Mrs. Ashley, Blushing Bride, Solfaterre, 
Charles Baron Improved, Criterion (purple, slightly mottled), Eosy 
Morn, and Omar Pacha (pale straw and chocolate laced). 

In the class of 24 Dahlias (Nurserymen), Mr. Charles Turner 
showed Sir John Eranklin, Colonel Windham, Malvina, Captain 
Ingram, Incomparable, Sir F. Bathurst, Bessie, Lord Palmerston, 
Grand Sultan, Amazon, Eachel Eawlins, Harbinger, Sir C, Napier, 
Lord Bath, Eclipse, Espartero, Sir E. Whittington, and Duchess of 
Cambridge. Mr. H. Legge sent Admiral, Sir C. Napier, Crimson 
King, Amazon, Mr. Seldon, Duchess of Kent, Glenlyon, Beauty of 
the Grove, Mrs. Legge, Eobert Bruce, Eachel Eawlins, Duke of 
Wellington, Magnet, Le Phare, Louisa, Qlenny, Port Wine, Eound- 
head, and Jullien. Mr. Keynes exhibited Lord Palmerston, Lollipop, 
Sir F. Bathurst, Lady Folkestone, Coeur de Lion, Malvina, Sir J. 
Franklin, Eachel Eawlins, Dr. Gully, Bessie, Eeginald, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, A dmiral Dun das. Lord Bath, Sir C. Napier, Sebas- 
topol, and Annie. In the class 24 Dahlias (Amateurs), Mr. Grant 
exhibited Miss Caroline, Pre-eminent, Lord Palmerston, Fanny 
Keynes, Malvina, Eobert Bruce, Cossack, Amazon, Lady Mary 
Labouchere, Lilac King, Lord Bath, Yellow Beauty, Sir C. Napier, 
Lollipop, The Nigger, Sir J. Franklin, Bessie, Miss Burdett Coutts, 
and Duchess of Wellington. In the class of 12 Blooms, J. Cook 
Esq., had Salvator Eosa, Lollipop, Eachel Eawlins, Constancy, Beauty 
of the Grove, Beauty of Slough, Duchess of Kent, Miss Caroline, 
Empress, Sir F. Bathurst, Colonel Windham, and Essex Triumph. 
Mr. Holmes showed Lord Palmerston, Caroline, Sir C. Napier, Sir 
J. Franklin, Cherub, Diadem, Yellow Beauty, Sir F. Bathurst, Miss 
Burdett Coutts, Bijou, The Nigger, and Lollipop. The Eev. C.^ 
Fellowes sent Fanny Keynes, Miss Caroline, Mrs. Wheeler, Lilac 
King, Eachel Eawlins, Lord Bath, Marion, Amazon, Miss Burdett 
Coutts, The Nigger, Lollipop, and Duchess of Wellington. C. J.- 
Perry, Esq., had Miss Caroline, Beauty of Slough, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Eachel Eawlins, Eingleader, Lollipop, Annie Salter,. 
Magnet, Yellow Beauty, Mrs. Eawlins, Annie, and Bessie. Of 
Fancy Dahlias, 24 Blooms (Nurserymen), Mr. Keynes produced 
Charles Perry, Conqueror, Polyphemus, Carnation, Lady Granville, 
Jonas, Empereur de Maroc, Mrs. Hansard, Miss Frampton, Duchess 
of Kent, Mrs Spary, Pigeon, Model, and a few seedlings. Mr. C. 
Turner had Eugenie, Butterfly, Marvel, Pigeon, La Vogue, Inimitable, 
Enchantress, Duchesse de Brabant, Comet, Empereur de Maroc, Mrs. 
Hansard, Admiration, Miquette, Kossuth, Laura Lavington, Phaeton, 
and Gloire de Kain. Mr. H. Legge sent Butterfly, Triomphe de 
Eoubaix, Vasco de Gama, Baron d’Arme, Malvina, Attraction, Mrs. 
Hansard, Annie Miquet, Duchess of - Kent, Princess Charlotte, 
Snagretta, Laura Lavington, Gloire de Kain, Phaeton, Pigeon, 
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JuEaisa, Lady Q-i»f3!le, Inlipnt von Brafnditth, and some seedlings. 
In Twelve I^anoies (Amateurs), the Rw. C. Pellowes showed Ifc- 
chantress, Topsy, Triomplie de Soubaix, Inimitable, Eugenie, Miss 
Ward, Lady Qranville, Comet, Pigeon, and Kossuth. C,. J. Per^, 
Esq., sent Triomphe de Eoubaiz, Pigeon, Marvel, Grloire de Kaiu, 
Jonas, Butterfly, Beine des Beiges, Uncle Tom, and Comet. Mr. C. 
Grant had Enchantress, Triomphe de Eoubaix, Empereur de Maroc, 
Duchess of Kent, Eeine des Fleurs, Wonderful, Gloire de Kain, 
Cockatoo, and Comet. First-class certificates were awarded to 
Fanc^ I^hlia Polyphemus (Keynes), flaked rose and purple; to 
Fancy Dahlia Model (Keynes), also flaked rose and purple, but of 
distinct shades; and to Dahlia Mrs. Legge (Legge), orange ground, 
with red or cherry tips. Lady Popham (Turner), white, with purple 
tips. 

Messrs. Smith, Dulwich, showed thirty specimen Balsams ; Messrs. 
Paul, a collection of Boses; and Messrs. Henderson, of Wellington 
Boad, a number of fine specimens of Conifers, around which the 
beautiful spikes of Hollyhocks were tastefully arranged. 


ON A FEW SHRUBS SUITABLE FOR PLANTING 
IN BEDS. 

BY WIKTOKIEKSIS. 

The object of my communication is to point out some of our dwarf 
hardy shrubs which are suitable for the borders of a small shrubbery 
attached to a viUa residence, and the treatment of such as require 
peculiar care. There are few things which help to set off grounds of 
small extent as do shrubs, judiciously planted, and where space is 
limited they should of necessity be of the dwarf and choice kinds. 
The hardy Heaths possess a great claim to our notice in this respect, 
being so easy of cultivation, and producing for so long a period an 
abundance of floral ornament ; they may be planted as a thicket in 
larger pleasure grounds, but in such as are of no great extent they 
are more appropriate objects for beds or borders. The larger beds 
may be planted with mixed species, or small beds with a separate 
kind in each. Heaths always prove attractive, for even when out of 
bloom their fine green neat foliage is agreeable to the eye. After being 

E lanted they do not require much attention, and will spread their 
ranches, soon forming very symmetrical objects. Another beautiful 
tribe, closely allied to the foregoing, is the genus Menziesia, which 
admits as much facility in its culture as the Heaths ; they are seldom 
destitute of their attractive purple flowers, but are not so compact 
in their habit as the latter, and are frequently benefited by pruning 
in, which should be done while the plants are young, and in the com- 
mencement of spring. Epiga^a repens is an elegant little shrub 
which grows well in heath boU, and when planted thickly it soon 
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forms a complete carpet, loaded with its fragrant lovely white 
flowers throughout the early part of the summer. When once 
shrub is established it will require no farther attention. The Vinca 
family is much used for the undergrowth of shrubberies, as well aa 
for rockwork, but is not often seen in detached beds, yet there are few 
plants more adapted for that purpose ; this genus will succeed to per*- 
lection in open spots, and will thrive under S.most any circumstances. 
Tinea major is probably the least adapted for a bed, from its rapid 
growth, but as it may be pruned to almost any extent, the objection 
is of little moment ; in trimming the branches, they ought not to be 
cut off formally round the edges of the bed, but the majority of them 
should be cut back farther than the rest, and a sufficiency of young 
shoots left to cover them. Vinca minor and its varieties, more 
especially the variegated kind, compose groups of the most interesting 
appearance. The beds should be small, and each kind kept separate ; 
il* raised in the centre the effect is much enhanced. There is a double 
blue variety, which is a very handsome object when in full flower. 

Clematis Sieholdii and C. ccerulea may also be grown as dwarf 
shrubs by constantly layering the shoots, and leaving portions with 
buds on them at frequent intervals above the soil; the buds are 
developed into short flowering branches, which make a very hand- 
some appearance. There are several kinds of Honeysuckle and Jas- 
minum to which the same treatment is applicable, and if grouped 
together would have a delightful effect. The trouble in layering is 
but small, and sucli are very soon in blooming condition ; with 
attention to pruning and layering they are kept low, and within 
bounds ; it is of great advantage, however, to commence with young 
plants. 

It is a matter of surprise with me that the much- admired Vyrm 
or Cydonia Japonica is not more generally used for planting in beds. 
It may be kept dwarf and neat, although naturally of rambling 
habit ; few plants bear pruning with less injury, and if not grown in 
a too rich soil will flower admirably, provided there be plenty of air 
and light. It may be readily propagated by cutting up the root-stems 
into small pieces, each of which will push and make a young plant ; 
if pruned when young, and the branches layered, with a little atten- 
tion devoted to it afterwards, it may be kept as dwarf as desired. 
The old scarlet and the paler variety make a fine contrast. Another 
great favourite for small beds is the Daphne Cneorum; it possesses a 
good habit, is very dwarf, and an evergreen. It requires to be 
growm in a soil composed of one-third peat and two-thirds light 
meadow loam, and the bed raised a few inches above the surrounding 
level, in a position commanding plenty of sun and air, but sheltered 
from cold winds. When the plants become old and show signs of 
decay, or should they be unsightly, it is easy to peg down and layer 
a few branches to form a stock of nice young plants, which the 
following season may be taken up, and replanted in the same bed 
with fresh compost. The handsome purple blossoms of the Daphne, 
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together with their agreeable fragrance, and the profusion with 
which they are borne in spring and autumn, combine to make this a 
desirable acquisition to all grounds of limits dimensions. Polygala 
Ohama^uxm^ although not so showy as the foregoing, is an evergreen 
of dwarf habit, producing abundance of pretty white and yellow 
flowers. Its treatment should be like the Daphne, but is best grown 
as single specimens. Several of the dwarf Berberises are not to be 
forgotten, as Berbers jDarvoinii and B. empetrifblia, which are 
charming little shrubs. They do well in light soil, in beds open and 
diT, where they can have plenty of sun. The profusion of their 
yellow blossoms, borne for a len^h of time, give them a lively aspect. 
Chultheria Skallon is a plant which may, by judicious pruning, 
be kept to the height of nine inches or a foot, two or three 
plants spreading over a considerable bed, extremely bushy, and in 
summer covered with long and graceful spikes of delicate pink 
flowers ; it grows luxuriantly in loam, with the addition of a little 
heath-mould, and may be freely propagated by layers. Cotoneaater 
microphylla and C. rotundifolia command attention when planted in 
small beds, being ornamented by a profusion of white flowers in 
April and May, which are succeeded % bright scarlet berries, that 
remain on all winter with the leaves. It is a good plan to lay pebbles 
over the bed to support the branches, which otherwise are splashed 
with dirt in heavy rains. Sypericum calycinum is an old favourite, 
too well known to need description, and is a fine plant for a small 
bed, being a free bloomer, with large and attractive flowers. Many of 
the dwarf Cistuses and Helianthemums are well suited for our pur- 
pose, but are not cultivated so extensively as they merit; they 
require nothing but a light loamy soil, and may be increased either 
by cuttings or seeds. A few species of Genista, as G. triquetra and 
G. sagittalisy may be appropriately grown in beds, and the same may 
be said of Cytisus purpureus ; all are dwarf and showy, requiring no 
attention after planting. There are many American or bog plants 
which are capable of being cultivated to perfection in beds, as 
Kalmias, Ledums, Andromedas, Vacciniums, Mahonias, and others, 
but my object being to name such as are not often grown in small 
beds, 1 pass them by, as well as many handsome half-hardy plants, 
which, although very handsome, as the genus Leycestcria and 
Fuchsia, I must reserve for some future occasion. 


ON THE CHLTUEE OF LILIUM LANCIFOLIUM. 

BY ME. F. nXEDWICH. 

Tow ABBS the end of November, 1854, 1 prepared a bed for planting 
the bulbs of this beautiful Lily ; the bed was four feet wide and 
nine feet long, composed of common garden soil, well dug and broken 
Tip with a fork, and without any manure, which I believe to be rather 
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disadyantageous in the culture of this plant. The bed was after- 
wards raked level, and the bulbs planted on the surface, spreading out 
the fibres every way, with a distance of fourteen inches between each; 
they were covered with a light mixture of fine sifted mould and sand, 
to a depth of four inches from the crown of the bulbs, and the sur- 
face neatly raked. After the stems were g[uite dead, in the following 
autumn, 1 took off the surface compost without disturbing the bulbs, 
and laid fresh sandy soil over them to the depth of four inches, and 
this year I have been favoured with a splendid show of their lovely 
blossoms, and am decidedly of opinion that this plant succeeds better 
and has a more vigorous growth, thus treated, than when kept in the 
greenhouse. It is a most ornamental bulb, the flowers possessing 
also an agreeable fragrance, and should be more extensively grown 
than it is, meriting a place in every flower garden. I have success- 
fully cultivated several other kinds of Japan Lilies out of doors with 
much success. On another occasion I may forward a few obseiwa- 
tions for your useful Magazine. 


OJSr HARDY HEATHS. 

BY ME. JOHK TAXLOB. 

Thebe are few shrubs which look neater, or are so well adapted for 
planting in the flower garden, than the above, and their congeners ; 
they are recommended also by the length of time they continue in 
flower. They will flourish in sandy peat, or in light loam and sand, 
though the former is more natural to their habits. They should be 
planted on a dry subsoil, and in an open situottion ; under the shade 
of trees they never do well. In beds, let them be planted two feet 
apart each way ; they may be put in any time from October to May, 
but the earlier in autumn the better; place the dwarf-growing 
kinds outside, and the tall varieties in the centre. Peg down the 
spreading dwarf species, and neatly tie up the rest to small stakes, 
until they are quite established, or they may be twisted or injured 
by winds. As they always look best when bushy, as soon as spring 
arrives let them be topped down, which will induce a close growth. 
When they are growing they wiU require to be well watered, and the 
surface of the beds should be frequently stirred with the hoe, and all 
weeds kept down. To display them with advantage they must be 
allowed to grow somewhat closely together, yet not so near as to 
prevent a free current of air, and care should be taken to keep them 
separate from each other. Each year the bed should have a good top- 
dressing of peat soil, if it can be procured, which will be of signal 
benefit, and all dead wood should be cut out. To increase them, the 
best plan is to peg down some strong outside shoots, placing over 
them a small bank of peat, which may be done in winter or spring ; 
in a year they will make nice plants. They may also be raised from 
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Primula Altaica 

cortusoides 

denticulata 

farinosa 

minima 

Scotica 

Pulmonaria officinalis 
Pyrola rotundifolia 
Ranunculus ampleiicaulis 
Rubus arcticus 

Grocnlandica 

Saxifraga aizoides 

aspera 

ciliata 

granulata, fl. pleno 

oppositifolia, var. major 

stellaris 

umbrosa, fol. variogatis 

Scilla autuinualis 

verna 

Scdum acre 

album 

cicruleum 

sexaugulare 

— Sicboldii 
Sempcrrivum arachnoideum 

Those marked 


Sempervivum montanum 

tectorum 

Silene alpesiris 
Sisyrinchium grandillorum 
Soldanclla alpina 
Statice sinuata 
Stipa pennata 
Thalyctrum alpinum 
Thymus Azorica 

scrpylluni, fl. albo 

tomentosum 

Trifolium repens, fol. atropurpureo 
Tussilogo fragrans 

farfara, fol. voriegatis 

Vaccinium uliginosum 

! vitis-idrca 

: Valeriana dioica 
, Veronica repens 

I saxatilis 

' Vinca hcrbacea 
’ major 

I fol. variegatis 

Viola cuculLita 

obliqua striata 

pyrohefulia 


with an asfcrifek ai*e annuals. 


To the above might be added many of our indigenous Ferns and 
Mosses, all of which are attractive in an Alpine collection, and re- 
quire but little care in their treatment. 


ON THE CULTUEE OF SWEET-SCENTED VIOLETS. 

BY MB. JOHN HIJKT, CEOOK, BUEnAM. 

It may be of use to your readers to detail the method which I pursue 
in the treatment of Sweet-scented Violets, especially as I have not 
seen a paper on the subject from any of your contributors in the late 
numbers of the Cabinet^ to which I have subscribed for some time. 
I consider the Neapolitan A^iolet to be the best sort in cultivation, 
but it unfortunately requires protection in winter. To treat them 
with advantage, about the end of April take the old roots and part 
them, plant them out in beds on a north or north-east border, there 
to remain till the end of September; then take them up and pot 
them in thirfcy-t wo- sized pots, in a mixture of vegetable mould, road- 
scrapings, and loam ; if not sufficiently gritty, add a little coarse river- 
sand. Place a tile in the bottom of each pot, likewise a handful of 
potsherds, broken very small. Water them, aud plunge them in a 
frame in cinder ashes, elevating them to within a few inches of the 
glass; draw off the lights in fine dry weather, and protect them 
from rain and damp; they will flower profusely the whole of the 
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winter. They will also bloom in a greenhouse, provided they are 

E laced in a dry airy situation. This kind has a double flower, light 
lue, and is sweet scented. The New Russian Violet is, without 
exception, the best hardy sort we have, as it blooms profusely the 
whole of the winter in the open ground in any situation, which makes 
it very desirable to cultivate. Bedding them out every two years, 
about the end of April, in a dry soil, is quite sufficient ; they require 
less room than many other kinds, as they make but few runners : a 
large, single, purple flower, very fragrant. The Banksian Violet has 
a sweet perfume, flowers single, purple, but not so profuse in bloom- 
ing as the former. It requires to be planted on a warm border under 
a south wall, in March or April, and attended with water in dry 
w^eather; it will flower early in autumn. Several other varieties might 
be enumerated, but they are less worthy of notice. 

REMARKS ON THE TREATMENT OE THE OENHS 
HERMODACTYLIJS. 

BY T. SMITH, BENSON. 

This genus is very nearly allied to the Iris, and the species require 
very similar treatment to some of the species of that genus. The 
common Snake’s Head was formerly known as Iris iuberosa, but now 
called the JST. hispathaceus ; I have grown this and AT. longifolim 
with some success, and the mode of culture which I pursue is as 
follows : — I plant the tubers in a soil composed of two parts turfy 
peat, one part of white sand, and one part of completely rotted stable 
manure, all well rubbed together, but not sifted, and put them in six 
inches deep, placing a little of the finest soil about them at the time 
of planting, and so form the beds that the compost shall extend below 
the roots to at least nine inches deep. As they are hardy they re- 
quire no protection, except when in bloom, which happens so early in 
the season, that many flowers are destroyed by the spring frosts. It 
is, however, always necessary to plant the roots in an open situation. 
The only time in which the roots can be removed with safety is when 
they are in a quiescent state. The foliage begins to die down about 
the end of May, and continues to do so until the middle of J une, 
when the roots may be dug up, and kept in sand in a moderately diy 

? lace for about a month, and afterwards planted, as before mentioned. 

f grown in pots they may, of course, be removed at any time ; but 
they do not bloom so well when thus treated. Care should be taken 
not to break off the digitals of the root in taking up and planting, 
for if that happen they will be prevented from flowering. Something 
of this kind occurs when the roots are left undisturbed the whole 
summer ; for, being fleshy, the worms and various insects are attracted 
to them, which gnaw and separate the digitals, if they do not destroy 
the roots. There would, however, be no chance of the plants living 
long in a cold adhesive soil where worms do not abound, a light soil 
being essential to their proper cultivation. 
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BY r. W. T., EXBTBtt. 

It is generally found a matter of no small difficulty to produce large 
well-grown specimens of this and other valuable plants of New 
HoU^d ; many specimens are either weak tlirough being drawn, or, 
what is worse, scarcely make any progress at all. The following 
appear to me to be the probable causes which militate against success- 
ful cultivation. 

First, being placed at too great a distance from the glass, which 
always tends to draw them up w'eakly ; the atmosphere too close and 
damp, the sure consequence of the want of a free circulation of air 
or want of light. Secondly, improper soil, careless i)otting, or in- 
cautious watering. By keeping these matters in view% and carefully 
avoiding to practise them, 1 have succeeded in growing plants of this 
description to a degree of excellence far surpassing my expectations. 
The soil in general recommended is an equal mixture of very sandy 
peat and loam ; this composition for plants like those I am now 
speaking of does not fully accord with my experience. I select a 
quantity of peat, carefully avoiding such as does not contain a good 
deal of fibre, or that has not a considerable portion of w'hite sand 
equally mixed with it, rejecting as entirely worthless all such as in- 
clines to be stiff or very sandy ; to this is added no more than one- 
fourth of mellow sandy loam ; the whole is then carefully blended 
and examined, and if the grains of sand are found not to touch, or 
nearly so, throughout the w^hole, so as to give it a greyish cast, what 
more sand is thought sufficient is thrown in and properly mixed up. 
The soil is never sifted — I avoid this practice, as taking out the most 
essential part, namely, the fibre — ^but after being well broken up with 
the back and edge of the spade, what lumps remain too large are 
reduced with the hands. Any soil naturally retentive, or that inclines 
to become close, is always objectionable for these and, in short, all fine- 
rooted plants. On their first removal after striking, the plants are 
put into sixty-sized pots in the above soil, being very particular in 
putting not less than two inches good drainage at the bottom of each; 
they are afterwards removed again to the propagating house, being 
first gently watered with a fine rose ; here the atmosphere is con- 
genial to them in this state, and will consequently cause the roots to 
push, and prepare them for a removal into an atmosphere more suited 
to their constitution, which should take place in about a week, as the 
young roots will have taken hold of the new soil. The next situation 
sought for them is a pit or frame, where they can be placed near the 
glass, and shaded from the hot sun ; in fine weather air should be 
admitted freely, and the plants carefully watered every evening. 
They are finally placed in the greenhouse, as near the glass as possible; 
but I take care not to place them opposite a ventilator where the air 
is admitted, as this would prove injurious to them, the house re- 
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qtdring to be freely ventilated ; if, however, the air is admitted from 
the roof they sustain no injury. The house should be shut up in the 
evening. As these plants suffer from over-potting, it is necessary here 
to caution against so dangerous a practice. One thing that greatly 
accelerates the growth, and tends to ensure success in cultivating 
these plants, is to avoid setting the pots where their sides ,are likely 
to be much dried by the sun ; this practice materially injures the 
young roots, and consequent!}'- weakens the plant. It is well to lay 
a little sandy gravel for the pots to stand on ; this, when watered, 
retains a degree of moisture and prevents drought, and consequently 
the sides of the pots cannot dry ; it moreover feeds the leaves, and 
strengthens the whole plant ; but when tliis is practised it is neces- 
sary to observe the strictest caution in watering. The advantage of 
keeping the floor damp, and employing other materials for that 
purpose, is only available in summer, and should not therefore be 
practised in the winter, when the plants are not growing. In the 
winter it is not the growth of the plants that is the cultivator’s study, 
it is rather how he shall best keep them alive until the return of the 
growing season, and of all to be thought of on this head, perhaps the 
first and most important is the preservation of their roots ; to secure 
these, watch hourly against too much moisture arising from over- 
watering, and take care that the drip does not fall into any of the 
pots. In damp w^eather, or when moisture begins to appear, a little 
fire may be applied with advantage in the evening, and in the morning 
after, if the weather be favourable, admit fresh air for an hour or so, 
carefully and effectually observing to keep out at aU times cold winds 
and frost. 

Potting is in general looked upon as of minor importance, but a 
badly potted plant, however healthy when shifted, never thrives. 
Where the soil is compact, and properly put about the roots, the plant 
will grow freely and root well ; but, on the other hand, if the soil is 
put in loose, or left in holes, the plant languishes, and ultimately dies 
if allowed to remain in that state ; it is therefore necessary to place 
the soil compactly and properly about the roots when potting, never 
forgetting to effectually drain every pot as before (urected. The 
propagation of these plants is a difficulty which every gardener 
acknowledges and experiences, but even this becomes comparatively 
easy wffien steadily and attentively followed up. The few following 
hints will be useful. The cuttings should be taken off while the 
wood is young, and carefully prepared ; take off the bottom leaves 
with a sharp knife, and make a clear cut just through the joint. The 
cutting pot should be drained, and filled to within two inches of the 
top with the soil before 8j)oken of, on the top of this put a layer of 
clean white sand, in which plant the cuttings, making a little hole for 
their recei)tion with a small stick ; -when the pot is full, give them a 
steady watering with a fine rose, after which place a clean glass over 
them. In this state they may be removed to the propagating house 
(where the temperature should not sink below sixty-five degrees), and 
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« into a little sawdust. They should be shaded from the sun. 

}S should be wiped quite dry every morning, and the cuttings, 
when necessary, carefully watered. The object of filling the pot up 
to within two mches of the top with soil is to enable the young roots, 
as soon as they are formed at the bottom of the cuttings, to take off 
at once into the soil, which greatly strengthens them, and prevents 
the check which would ensue when potted off, if allowed to form their 
roots wholly in the sand. Seeds of many of the species ripen in 
abundance, and as they in general vegetate freely, plants may bo 
readily increased from them. They may be sown in any light soil, 
carefidly avoiding such in which dung is incorporated ; placed in a 
gentle heat, securely shaded from the sun, and judiciously watered, 
they will come up well ; and when four leaves are formed they may 
be potted off in the manner and with the same description of compost 
as directed for cuttings. 


ON THE TEEATMENT OE HYACINTHS, WITH EEMAEKS 
. ON THEIE CIJLTUEE BY THE DUTCH. 

BY E. B. 

Having had some experience in the treatmeiit of this bulb, and a 
good knowledge of the Dutch system of culture, I forward you a few 
hasty remarks for the Cabinet, The mode in use in Holland has been 
pretty clearly laid down in a work by St. Simon, published at 
Amsterdam some years ago, in wdiich everything that can be, and a 
great deal more than need be, said on the subject is contained ; as it 
IS now a scarce work, perhaps it may not be accessible to many w^ho 
would otherw’ise be glad to consult it. 

The compost used at Haarlem is rotten cow-dung, decomposed 
leaves, and fine sand. In making this compost, the Dutch gardeners 
prefer the softer leaves of elm, lime, and birch, rejecting those of oak, 
ash, chestnut, or beech, which do not rot so quickly. The cow-dung 
is from stall-fed cattle, without any mixture of straw or other litter. 
The sand is procured in the neighbourhood of Haarlem, w’here the 
soil is a deposit of sea-sand upon a compact layer of hard undecayed 
timber, the remains of an ancient forest which has been submerged 
by the sea. The best sand is that procured by digging some depth. 
St. Simon imagines this sand possesses some peculiar virtue by the 
admixture of salt, and in this he is probably correct. The leaves are 
laid in a large heap, in a situation not much exposed to the sun, and 
not liable to stagnation of water, which is carefully drained from 
them. When fit for use, the compost is made thus : first they place 
a layer of sand, next dung, and then leaves, each stratum about eight 
inches thick, and they are repeated until the heap is about six feet 
high, a layer of dung being uppermost, sprinkled over with a little 
sand, to prevent the too powerful action of the sun upon it. After 
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the heap has lain about six months, it is mixed, and thrown up afresh, 
in which state it remains some weeks, to settle, before it is carried to 
the beds. This compost retains its qualities about six or seven years, 
but the Dutch avoid setting Hyacinths in it two years successively ; 
in the alternate years they plant Tulips, Jonquils, Narcissuses, 
Crocuses, Fritillanas, Irises, etc., in the same beds ; neither do they 
plant Hyacinths in the compost the first season, when the fresh 
manure might be injurious to them. The otioice bulbs are taken up 
every year, and the soil that lay amongst the fibres is then carefully 
brought up to the surface. The beds should be deep enough to 
prevent the fibres coming near the subsoil. I believe that English 
sea-sand will suit the Hyacinth as well as that of Haarlem, and that 
old tan, if thoroughly decayed and pulverized, may be used instead 
of leaves, and I know some Dutch gardeners who use it themselves. 
The cow-dung should be as free from straw as possible, and without 
the admixture of any other kind, and completely decayed before it is 
used. The mischief occasioned by the fermentation of half-rotten 
straw, and the too great heat of horse-dung, etc., is a contagious 
decay amongst the bulbs, which will spread throughout the bed. 

The beds should be made about three feet in depth with the com- 
post, consisting of about one-sixth of rotten leaves or tan, two-sixths 
of pure sand, and three-sixths of rotten cow-dung. The compost 
should not be trodden down hard ; but, the bed being opened, the 
bulbs may be ranged, and then carefully covered from three to five 
inches deep, but not pressed into the compost. If the situation be 
wet in winter, the beds may be raised six inches, or even more, above 
the level of the soil, to prevent the evil effects of moisture. The 
Dutch cover their beds with dung or tan in vdnter, which they put 
on or take ofi‘, according to the state of the weather. The compost 
requires no additional manure till the expiration of about six years, 
when it should be mixed with fresh sand and dung, as before. "When 
the Hyacinth leaves begin to wither, the bulbs should be taken up, 
the leaves cut off, and the bulb laid on its side, covering it lightly 
with the compost, about two inches thick ; in this state they should 
remain about a month, then taken up in dry weather, and exposed 
to the open air some hours, but not to a powerful sun. They should 
afterwards be carefully examined, and all the decayed parts removed 
by a knife. The bulbs should be placed in the store room, which 
ought to be airy, about the end of June; they must not bo suffered 
to touch each other, and should be frequently examined, in order to 
remove those which may show fresh symptoms of decay. They will 
require keeping in a ary, cool, airy room ; if damp westerly winds 
prevail, the ventilators should be Kept closed. Before they are re- 
planted in autumn, they should again be carefully examined, and all 
decayed parts and withered coats removed. 

My experience prompts me to say that those who will take the 
trouble of following these hints may produce Hyacinth bulbs equal 
to those imported from Holland. 


h A 
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OJSr THE TEEATMENT OF DIPLADENIA CEASSIXODA. 

BY ME. W. THOMAS, ST. HELEN’S. 

This is one of the most ornamental of our stove climbers, the 
management of which is but imperfectly understood ; probably, my 
plan of treatment may be of service to your readers, and is as 
follows. K propagated from cuttings, I select such as are about three 
inches long, slipping them off with a spur, and insert them in sandy 
peat, in a well-drained pot, covering them with a bell-glass, and then 
plunge the pots in tan, or any brisk bottom-heat. They will not bear 
much water, being very liable to damp off, it must therefore be 
administered judiciously. When moderately furnished with roots, I 
pot off singly in small-sized pots, using decayed leaf-mould and good 
loam with silver sand. A warm and moist situation for the young 
plants must be chosen, and care taken to shade them from the sun, 
until they arc established. I find they do well in a hotbed frame, 
shaded with canvas. I shift the young plants, as often as they 
appear to require it, into a larger size, and it is well to perform this 
operation in time, so that they do not become at all root-bound. 
Early spring is the best time to put off the cuttings ; by winter tliey 
will Decome nice strong plants, and will succeed far better than any 
taken off later in the year. 

Good healthy plants intended for blooming the same summer I 
treat as follows. I turn the plant out of the pot, and shift it into 
one considerably larger, say ten inches in diameter, and pot with the 
same description of compost as for the young plants, excepting the 
addition of some small portion of weU-decomposed stable manure 
and a few bits of charcoal — ^the latter ought never to be omitted ; I 
carefully avoid breaking the ball of earth, and press the fresh com- 
post pretty firmly aroimd it. I next tie the shoots to the trellis or 
fan, regularly training them as they make progress. If a small-sized 
trellis is made use of, and a larger one is intended afterwards, observe 
to keep the shoots all on one side, or there will be considerable diffi- 
culty in removing them, and the plant is apt to be damaged. As 
soon as sifted I plunge the pot in a brisk heat, from 80'" to 90° will 
not be too much, keeping the house from 70“ to 85°. When the 
weather is bright I use the syringe freely in the evening, but am 
careful to avoid soddening the soil, and never water it at the roots 
until it has become dry ; the hot noonday sun should be kept from 
the plant by a timely shading. Under this management the 
Dipladenia prospers, and soon fills the pot with roots ; when this 
occurs, I again shift into a twelve or fifteen-inch pot, and fix the 
trellis, training the shoots over it to the best advantage for flowering. 
I then roplunge the pot, and keep it in a warm moist atmosphere ; 
under such circumstances it will rapidly progress, and by the end of 
Jime it will make a fine display, and will have covered a trellis of 
considerable size. When commg into bloom, I occasionally give a 
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little manure-water, which will be found to increase the size of the 
flowers and the strength of the plants. If kept in a moist stove it 
will bloom throughout the summer, but I always find that a removal 
to a cooler temperature, as of a conservatory, soon puts a period to 
its beauty. Por this reason I never remove my plants to the green- 
house or conservatory, but bloom them in the moist stove, where the 
roots have plenty of bottom-heat. When summer is over, and the 
bloom gone off, I begin to limit the supply of water, which will be of 
service in maturing the wood; from ^November until the end of 
January I give very little, the plants requiring to be maintained in an 
inactive state through the winter months. 

Under tho foregoing treatment I have had handsome specimens, 
covered with blossoms from June to August, and I find young plants 
produce flowers and foliage much larger, and in greater number, than 
those which have been already bloomed. 


OJSr GEOWING GEEENHOUSE PLANTS IN PITS 
OE EEAMES. 

BY A nobleman’s ELOWEE GAEBENEE. 

It appears to me that the only purposes to which greenhouses, 
constnicted according to the present prevailing mode, should be 
devoted are those of displaying plants during the period at which 
their flowers are opening or expanded, and preserving them in the 
winter season. Greenhouse plants and a number of tender annuals, 
which constitute some of the principal ornaments of our con- 
servatories in the summer, arc too seldom grown with such success 
as to appear to advantage from any and every point of view. 
Deficiency of air and light is doubtless the cause of this inferiority. 
In the greenhouse, notwithstanding all the cultivator’s efforts to 
place the plants so as to leave a proper space between each, this is 
confessedly impracticable, without transferring a large proportion of 
them to the open air. Eor such as happen to be removed to the 
latter situation, necessity enjoins that they should be crowded 
together as closely as possible, in order to screen each other from 
the powerful rays of the sun, as well as from its evaporating action 
upon the soil in which they are potted. 

Perhaps some objections may be brought forward against both the 
greenhouse and the open air for the summer growth of the hardier 
kinds of plants requiring artificial culture. Only a few of those 
which refer to the former of these positions need here be urged. 
What I have already said respecting the insufficienejr of solar light 
must, with regard to some plants at least, bo slightly modified.. 
Heaths, for instance, appear to want occasional shading, when the 
sun’s rays are very violent; but most other greenhouse plants 
would endure, and flower more freely under a far greater degree of 
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light, provided their roots were sudiciently excluded from the in- 
fluence of the sun, and prevented from becoming too dry. It is 
their confinement in pots, the exposure of these latter to the solar 
beams, and the inability of the culturist to keep them duly moist 
under such circumstances, that causes the plants to look yellow and 
sickly ; and not, as is frequently presumed, the agency of light, 
except where this is poured upon tliem suddenly id’ter they have 
been confined for some time in comparative darkness. To afford as 
much protection as possible to the roots, plants of this nature should 
all stand on the same level, and their individual growth should be 
such as to secure the necessary umbrage to their own roots. Neither 
of these ends could be accomplished in the greenhouse ; for even 
a level stage placed near enough to the glass would have an ex- 
tremely unsightly effect, and materially check the circulation of air. 
Prom considerable experience and attentive observation, I have 
found that the surest way of obtaining perfect specimens of green- 
liouse plants is to place them during their growing season within a 
foot of the roof, to remove temporarily tlie lights or sashes, merely 
replacing them in cold weather, or when heavy rains arc expected to 
fall, and throwing a covering of thin canvas over the framework of 
the house when the sun is very bright. This last operation would 
not be requisite to the plants in a natural state, but, jtrom being long 
kept in pots, their acquired habits would, under the treatmojit above 
named, demand this or some similar precautionary measure in the 
early stages of their development. Such canvas would mitigate the 
sun’s influence fully as much as the thickest glass, while its per- 
'^'iousness to air at once decides its greater suitability. Purther, 
each plant should be elevated at least two feet above the floor or stage. 

This is perhaps one of the most strikingly beneficial systems of 
management which the aspiring cultivator can follow. Assuming 
that the house in question has front and end moveable lights, when 
these are thrown open, it is not easy to conceive a more thorough 
circulation of air between, around, and through all parts of the 
plants than would thus be ensured. Prames, besides being better 
adapted for carr^dng out this plan and supplying much greater 
facilities for its execution than greenhouses, are infinitely more 
economical, and can be kept in any private part of the garden. 
This plan is applicable to all the plants that are ever grown in a 
greenhouse. As there are few cultivators who do not possess frames, 
and these being very generally unemployed during the summer 
months, no inconvenience will be created by the plan I have pro- 
posed j in fact, a saving of trouble, on account of frames requiring less 
attention, and being altogether easier to manage — and what is of 
still greater importance, the attachment of a very considerable 
additional value to the plants — undoubtedly attends the apj^lication 
of this system. Such pants as Cockscombs and Balsams not only 
thrive best with but actually require frame culture. That humid 
heat, constant proximity to the glass, and frequent shifting in which 
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they delight cannot so well be supplied and attended to in any other 
situation. Frames, indeed, should be regarded as summer nurseries 
for the greenhouse, to which last structure no plant should be intro- 
duced that has not gone through a regular preparation in the first. 
Under this system of management we shall find many plants flourish 
in a manner far superior to what they did under the old routine of 
greenhouse culture alone. 


NOTES ON THE BOTANY OF THE MONTH. 

BY MB. EDWABD SHEPPABD, BUEY. 

Few pleasures afford more true gratification to a contemplative mind 
than an autumnal morning’s ramble; each season furnishes its own 
enjoyments, and has its separate votaries, but there are accompani- 
ments to that of autumn, independent of the peculiar temperature 
of the air, which are singularly impressive. It is, however, the 
woodlands that now exhibit the most strongly marked character ; the 
leaves turn yellow, red, or various shades of brown, and at length 
falling, by degrees cover the earth with a thick carpeting, though 
the Oak and Beech, with a few deciduous trees, retain their dead leaves 
till spring. An old writer has observed truly, When I see leaves 
drop from their trees in the beginning of autumne, just thus, think I, 
is the friendship of the worldc. Whiles the sap of maintenance 
lasts my friends are abundant ; but in the winter of my need, they 
leave me naked. He is a happy man that hath a true friende at his 
need : but he is more truly happy that liath no need of his friende.” 

Hips and haws now ornament the hedges ; the berries of Bryony 
and Privet, of the Berberry and Blackberry, HoUy, and Elder — ^from 
which is made the famous wine of Old England’s peasantry — with 
Sloes, and the purple or crimson fruit of the Nightshade tribe, are in 
great plenty, and besides affording a harvest to our feathered tribes, 
make up in some measure for tlie absence of many of our native 
floral beauties. Not alone on the land, the fair sward, and in hedge- 
rows are we to look for pleasing forms of the Creator’s skill ; but if 
we take a ramble along our coasts, we perceive that on “ the shell- 
strown borders of the ever-rolling ocean” the botanist may discover 
objects of wonder and delight. Of submarine plants our coasts 
(particularly the western) furnish a great variety, many of which are 
very beautiful, and particularly remarkable for the fineness of their 
texture, as well as tne brilliance of their colouring. 

Call US not weeds — we are flowers of the sea, 

For lovely and bright, and gay tinted are we ; 

Our blush is as deep as the rose of thy bowers, 

Then call us not weeds — wo are ocean’s gay flowers.” 

One of the most remarkable is the Sea-dock, which, when in a state 
of perfection, is of a rich blood colour ; this plant is so thin, and so 
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strongly adhesive, that if laid on paper, the sheet may be folded in 
any foz*m without occasioning either wrinkle or separation. The 
colour retains its brilliancy for many years, and, when it has some- 
what faded it becomes variegated with red and yellow, bearing some 
resemblance to a striped tulip. Of the same genus there is one 
species which has been denominated the Sensitive Fucus, from its 
possessing the curious property of shrinking from the touch, and indeed 
n:om everything warm : if brought near the fire, its edges begin to 
move and draw towards each other ; but if, while in this state, the 
finger be brought near them, the edges again retire and resume their 
primitive position. ]Maced on a warm hand, all its parts appear 
convulsed, and it seems to writhe like an animal in pain. All the 
smaller kinds of Algae, as these plants are termed, are the finest 
possible objects for the microscope, and show numerous wonderful 
contrivances, and singular diversity of structure. Of the larger- 
growing kinds, the most common is the Great Strapwort (^Laminaria), 
which has dark green leathery fronds, from three to four feet long. 
Bladder- weed {Fucus vesiculosus) has long, dark green, tough fronds, 
covered over with large round blisters, which are full of slimy juice 
when fresh, and when dry, crack if trodden upon. Then there is 
the Ploclamium coccincum^ a delicately red feathery sea-weed fre- 
quently collected by visitors to the coast. There is another notice- 
able kind, Ulva latissiona, having a thin, wide- spreading, bright green 
frond, crimped, crumpled, and curled into all fantastic shapes. Slany 
more than these may be gathered 6n any part of our coast in an 
hour’s walk, especially near the mouth of the Thames, where a number 
of rare kinds are carried by the currents of the German Ocean. 
Sponges also are frequent on our western shores, generally found 
adhering to the solid rock, to moveable stones, or to large shells. 
Some of these sponges have projecting parts, resembling leaves curled 
up ; others appear as solid oblong balls, and others again are full of 
large circular holes at the extremities of their tubercles, exhibiting, 
when taken out of the water, a colour approaching to purple, which 
speedily fades on exposure to the air. These and many other objects 
equally curious and instructive may be met with by the attentive 
observer of nature, who finds 

“ sermons in stones, 

And good in everything.’' 

I have in my possession a considerable number of dried specimens of 
sea-weeds, which are really pretty objects, collected by myself during 
a few rambles on the south and western coasts of this island ; when 
I look them over, or exhibit them to admiring friends, I may say 
with Bernard Barton — 

“ I will not repine while remembrance can be 
iftill blest ^vith the moments I’ve spent by the sea.” 

Those who may be inclined, and are favoured with opportunities to 
collect and dry the marine Algaa, may derive a little assistance from 
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a detail of mj plan ofproceeding, which, is as follows: — When gathered, 
they may he either (tied in the sun or put in a bag until a convenient 
time for spreading them out ; when this is to be done, place them in 
fresh water, and gently wash them, to remove sand and dirt, as well 
as to dissolve any incrusting salt. Place such as are delicate in a 
plate of water, and there spread them out, one at a time ; slip a piece 
of clean paper under each, if lifted up with care, the specimen will 
settle evenly upon it *, place it in a book, and it will soon dry. Some 
will adhere to the paper of themselves ; others may be fixed, when diy, 
with a weak solution of gum Arabic. I cannot conclude this paper 
without recommending two delightful little works on this and kindred 
subjects, which all lovers of marine productions should read — 
Landsborough’s “^British Sea-weeds,” and Gosse’s “Naturalist’s 
Bainble on the Devonshire Coast.,’ 


DESIGN TOR A SMALL ESTATE, COMPEISING ABOUT 

TEN AGEES. 

BY T. RUTaEB, ESQ. 

1 .) 

The design here given comprises an area of about ten ac3‘es. The 
approacli has a lodge entrance, with a sweep to the liouse and round to 
the stables. The east wing of the liousc is meant for the in-door offices, 
screened with shrubs on the north and south. Proceeding to the 
left fro3n the soutli front, the kitchen garden may be entered, or the 
main walls: may be kept, leading round the outskirts of the premises. 
At the soutli of the kitchen garden the water may be crossed, 
by entering a mass of rockwork, or a covered grotto, with a flat 
bridge over the stream ; by keeping the original walk, a moss-house 
on the left appears on the lawn, which may bo screened with a 
shrubbery, having a walk to lead to it ; proceeding onward there is 
an ornamental bridge, from whence the wik leads to a summer-house, 
and from thence to another bridge, thrown over where the stream is 
supposed to enter the promises, or, by diverging to the right, a walk 
leads to the water, where there is a boat-house, and from which point 
another walk strikes off to the right, and joins the walk which leaves 
the grotto. Proceeding from the bridge w’here the stream enters, 
a w^jdk leads into an aviary, in which are meant to be covered erections 
with trellis-work or wire fronts, with a small basin in the centre. 
The flower garden may be entered from the aviary, in which there is a 
plant-house, and a pond in the centre, with a fountain ; qrt the north 
of the plant-house is a space to receive the greenhouse plants in 
summer. At the east end of the house a glazed corridor leads to a 
circular conservatory, supposed to have a dome over it, with stained 
glass, from which a walk leads to the flower garden, and also walks 
leading round the north and south fronts of the house. The ice- 
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house is placed at the end of the orchard, on the south of the 
kitchen garden. There is a temple at the east end of the water, and 
on the lawn behind are two circles for statues. The small circles 
about the conservatory and in front of the flower garden are intended 
either for orange trees in summer, or for vases or other embellish- 
ments. At the front of the flower garden a wire fence may be 
erected for creepers. Vases and ornamental structures may bo placed 
in different parts of the premises as taste may direct. The remainder 
will be understood by the reference. 

Beference. — 1. Stable-yard, with stable, coach-house, and harness- 
room. 2. Piggeries. 3. Dung-yard, with sheds for the use of the 
garden. 4. Poultry-court, with slieds for fatting, etc. 5. Prame- 
ground, with sheds, and for under gardener’s room, etc. 6. Laundr}-- 
yard, wdth laundry and brewhouse. 7. Forcing department. 8. 
G-ardener’s house. 9. Kitchen garden. 10. Orchard and fruit 
garden. 11. Slips — the western one intended for a row of filberts, 
berberries, etc. 12. Back entrance to gardener’s house and frame, 
ground. 13. Walk leading to back entrance for the domestics. 

DESIGN FOE A GEOISIETEICAL FLOWEE GAEDEN. 

BY J. MAJOE AND SONS, LANDSCAPE GAEDENEES, KNOSTUOEPE, 
NEAE LEEDS. 

(Fig. 2.) 

The accompanying design is for an ideal parterre upon a lawn, arranged 
in the geometrical style, and w'hicli, owing to their stift’ and formal 
character, should never be placed (except in very limited grounds) 
so as to interfei’e with the re])ose of what ought to form a free, flow- 
ing, and natural composition, a, an umbrella seat; hh, covered 
scats. The small squares on the grass are sites for vases, urns, 
sculpture, etc. The round beds arc to be occupied with masses of 
bedding-out plants. The small dots along the wnlk-sides indicate 
the situations for standard roses. 


GEAND FLOEAL EXHIBITION, CRYSTAL PALACE. 

The last grand exhibition at the Crystal Palace, for the present year, 
took place September 10th, 11th, and 12th, and wns one of the most 
successful which has been held under the auspices of this enterpris- 
ing Company ; the number of visitors exceeded fifty-two thousand, 
and prizes for plants and flowers were awarded to the value of 
£338 15s. The display of Dahlias was fine, measuring a length of 
more than six^ yards, in three rows, Mr. Turner taking the lead in 
the first Fifty Blooms. Among the best flowers were the following : — 
Chance, Lord Bath, Eclipse, Grand Sultan, King of Autumn (rather 
low in the centre), Perfection, Duchess of Wellington, Captain 
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Ingram, Lord Palmerston, Shaded Model, and Lady Popham. Mr. 
Turner was followed by Mr. Keynes, in whose stand we remarked 
Amazon, Andrew Dodd, Eub^ Queen, Chrysalis, and Annie. Mr. 
Henry Legge had the third prize in this class, the best in his stand 
being Annie Salter and Panny Keynes. Mr. Charles Kimberley, 
Messrs. Drummond, and Eraser were other exhibitors in the Pifty 
Bloom class, to the two latter of whom were given extra prizes. In 
Twenty-four Blooms, the Eev. Charles Pellowes, Shottesham, stood 
first ; Queen Victoria, Mrs. Wheeler, Lord Bath, Lilac Model, and 
Lord Palmerston were his best flowers. Mr. George Holmes, Brook 
Lodge, Norwich, second prize; the best blooms — Panny Keynes, Grand 
Sultan, Perfection, Cherub, and Lord Palmerston. Twelve Blooms, 
Pancy, Mr. Henry Legge obtained the first prize ; the best flowers 
being Miss Bathurst, Gloria Mundi, Baron Alderson, and Princess 
Charlotte. Mr. Turner was second in this class, showing Butterfly, 
Mrs. Hansard, Comet, Pigeon, Miss Pramptoii, Elizabeth, Topsy, 
Magician, Mr. Willis, Mutabilis, Miss Herbert, and Princess Charlotte. 
Several seedlings were shown, some of which received prizes ; we 
notice Lady Pranklin (Eawlings), salinon-red, shaded, tolerable out- 
line and good centre, but rather small. Albion (E. C. Allen), French 
white, with a cream centre, well up, tolerable outline, a medium-sized 
flower. Penella (Holmes), white, laced witli purple, a good depth of 
petal. Delta (Turner), yellow, very full centre, well up, tolerable 
outline, but rather flimsy petal. Eoland (Bnshell), white, deeply 
laced with carmine-purple, centre rather too low. Satirist (Turner), 
salmon-red, shaded witli ruby, a full centre, but a small ^ower. 
Duchess of Beaufort (Bushell), white, tipped with purple, fine out- 
line, well up, good. Marion (Pellowes), creamy blush, lightly laced 
wdth purple, fine outline, good petal and centre, with great depth. 
Touchstone (Pellowes), ruby red, tolerably good centre. Saturn 
(Turner), clear yellow, slightly laced with buff-red, good centre and 
outline, a fine flower. Lady Popham (Turner), creamy white, well 
up, good outline, and a fine depth of petal. Cherub (Holmes), deep 
orange, good petal, centre, and outline. Two seedlings of 1855 : Mrs. 
Legge, clear yellow, lightly laced with buff-red, good centre, but 
rather quilled. Fancy King, buff and red, tipped with white, a 
second-rate flower. 

There was a fine collection of German Asters, cut blooms, in 
stands of twenty-four, and nothing could be finer than some of them, 
being perfect hemispheres three and four inches across ; a length of 
twenty yards was occLi])ied by these flowers. The first prize was given 
to Mr. Betteridge, Milton Hill, near Abingdon. 

Hollyhocks were very fine : two collections in spikes — the best by 
Mr. Chater, the second Messrs. Paul. The first exhibited Mr. Joshua 
Clark, deep crimson-scarlet, extra fine. Sir W. Middleton, salmon- 
buff, large. Purple Perfection, fine deep purple, large. Ignea, 
salmon-scarlet, very double and full. Jabez Chater, salmon-red, very 
full, and extra large. Sulphur Queen Improved, creamy yellow, large 
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attd full, Lilacina, lilac-purple, fine. Alexandrina, delicate French 
white. Golconda, rosy orange, full. Lizzy Roberts, one of the 
purest whites we have seen. Lady Middleton, rosy red, large and 
mil. Messrs. Paul had Primrose Perfection, delicate and fine. Lizzy 
Improved, delicate flesh, fine and very double. Queen of the Whites, 
a good flower. Louis Xapoleon, veined lilac, maroon base, very full. 
Rosy Mom, bright pink, very double. For Cut Blooms Messrs. Paul 
came first ; their best were Lizzy Improved, Lord Jocelyn, Avalanche, 
Mrs. Ashley, Gloiy of Cheshiint, Village Maid, and Miss Ashley. 
Mr. W. Chater, second prize ; the best being Phoebe, William Chater, 
and Mrs. Ashley. ISlv. Turner obtained the third prize, showing 
Black Prince (fine), Comet, Souvomir, and Lizzy. Mr. Bragg was 
fourth. Mr. Chater had some seedlings, not sent for com]>etition ; 
a few of which were distinct, and very promising. Mr. Shenton, of 
Harden Park, exhibited two seedlings, named Louisa Grant and Ellen 
Shenton. 

Roses — of these there was a good show of cut flowers, Mr. 
Mitchell, of Piltdown, near M arcs(i(‘id, having the best. We noticed in 
his stand Paul Dnpuv (H. P.), vorv double; Le Lion des Combats 
(H. P.), semi-double, rich and very fine. M essrs. Paul were second ; 
their best being Lamarqiie (N.), delicate sulphur, and Mrs. Bosanquet 
(H. C.) Mr. John Cranston, King’s Acre, Hereford, exhibited a fine 
collection, comprising about forty blooms of Gioire de Dijon (one of 
tbc best Roses grown), and the follow in g : Souvenir de la Malmaison, 
Cloth of Gold (X.), La Reine (IT. P.j, and Niphetos (T.), a loose 
flower, .but delicate. Mr. Francis, of Hertford, obtained the third 
prize; in his stand were Emperor Xapoleon, (H. P.), one of the richest 
flowers grown, scarlet-crimson; Lane (H. P.), clear, pale violet- 
crimson ; also twenty or tliirty blooms eacli of Geant des Batailles 
(H. P.), Gioire de Dijon (T.), and La Reinc (H. P.) For collections 
of Twent3^-five Blooms, Mr. Brush, Xorwood, was first, Mr. Evans, 
'Xuneaton, second, and ^fr. Wortley, Xorw'oocl, fourth. 

Of seedling florist’s flow’crs, we must not omit to mention a 
Fuchsia exhibited by Mr. Mitchell, named Grandijlora plena ; the 
tube and sepals crimson, corolla rich violet-plum colour, large, and 
very double ; a very good variety. Petunia, Mrs. Cutbush, flowers 
white, foliage much variegated, liaving a rather sickly appearance. 
Gci’anium, Burning Bush, variegated foliage like Flower of tlie Day, 
with a pretty pink ring in the leaf, wJiich is . altogether stifler and 
more flat ; the flower itself a joretty good scarlet. 

There were several collections of Verbenas, the best being shown 
by Mr. Slirimpton, gardener to A. J. Doxat, Esq., Putney Heath, 
and were in pots, trained over flat circular wire trellises ; we would 
call attention to Lord Raglan, a fine brilliant scarlet, with white eye, 
and to AVonderful, a purple variety of considerable merit. Messrs. 
Weathenll and Bragg got second and third prizes. 

Fuchsias occupied a stage about twenty-five yards long, and 
comprised some well-grown plants. Mr. Mitchell took the first 
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prize. Of light kinds we remarked Venus de Medici, Pearl of 
tlngland,. Duchess of Lancaster (pure white, with rose-coloured 
corolla), England’s Glory (a good flower), Clio, and Snowball. 
Among dark kinds were Autocrat, Prince Albert, Orion, Duke of 
Wellington, Banks’s Glory, Alpha, and General Williams. 

The display of Scarlet Geraniums was about fifteen yards long, 
and three stages deep. Mr. Weatherill was awarded the first prize. 
The best of this class were Le Titian (a very fine compact flower), 
Bubens, Lady Middleton, Tom Thumb, and Trentham Bose. Among 
sorts with horseshoe leaves were Baron llugel. Masterpiece, and 
Brighton Hero ; and of variegated sorts, beautiful plants of Brilliant, 
Attraction, Silver King, Golden Chain, and Flower of the Day. 
There were also variegated and other kinds grafted standard high. 
These were grafted by cutting off the head of the stock, and 
splitting it open to the length of about two inches, in which the 
graft cleanly cut was inserted. 

There was a fair display of Achimenes, in which class INIr. Mitchell 
took the lead, followed by Mr. Gaines and IVlr. Gedney. We 
noticed Gigantea, a variety in the way of Picta, Chelsoni, Bosea, the 
blue and white varieties of Longiflora, the white Margueritje, 
Venusta, Backmanni (a good purple), and Edmond Bossier, wliite, 
prettily streaked round the eye with lilac. 

A fine collection of Ferns was exhibited. Of Gymnograimna 
there were some beautiful species ; also Ckeilanthes Icndigera, ^-hple~ 
nium Belangeri, Gleichenia dicarpa (a beautiful small-leaved kind), 
TIemidictyum marginatum^ and Sagenia alata, Adiaiituins, Aspi- 
diums, and others more commonly met with, were also abundant. 
Messrs. Smythe, Carson, Fletcher, Morris, and others obtained 
prizes in this class, as also in Lycopods, of which there were a few 
good collections, in which we may mention the following as most 
interesting and beautiful : — L. Danielsianum ineguaJifoliim, ALertensi\ 
lepidophyllwn, Cccsiiim arhoreum, Galleotti, stohniferum, denticu^ 
latum, Jlexuosum, umhrosum, viticiilomm, Wildenovi, and npodum. 
The compact green tufts of the last were the admii-ation of all. 

Messrs. Veitch showed a beautiful collection of Pitcher Plants, 
as did also Mr. Gedney; the kinds were Nepenthes liajffiesiana, 
ampullacea, Icevis, ^indphyllamphora. 

Heaths were sent by Messrs. Brush, Peed, and Williams ; the 
best were JErica Clowesiana, Massoni, Irhyana, and retorta 7najor. 

Orchids were not in such numbers as usual. Mr. Carson obtained 
the first prize, followed by Messrs. Wooley and Gedney. Among 
the handsomest and best specimens w^ere Miltonia Candida, Odonto- 
gloMim grande, Vanda tricolor, Peresteria alata, Vanda cccrulea, 
JEria leucostachya, Angrcecum caudatum^ Epidendrum viiellinum, and 
Oncidium lanceanum. 

Of Stove and Greenhouse Plants, the first prize was awarded to 
Mr. Taylor, gardener to J. Coster, Esq., Streatham ; the second to 
Mr. Peed; and Mr. Hamp, third. These collections generally 
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comprised fine well-grown specimens, including Allamanda cathar- 
tica and Scliotti, Dipladenia splendens, crassinoda, and Javanica, 
Ixora coccinea, AEschynanthus splendens, Tetratheca verticillata, 
Fleronia elcgans^ Vinca rosea and oculata, Clerodendron fallax, Cyrto- 
ceras reflexmiy JErica Mweriana and ampullacea^ JRondoletia speciosa. 
A fine display of Japan Lilies of sorts, Lilium Wallichianum, and 
otlier fine plants. 

Tliere was probably a better collection of Variegated plants and 
such as possessed fine foliage than was ever before seen. The best 
of the latter came from Messrs. Veitch, who obtained the first 
prize. It consisted of splendid plants, beautifully arranged, of 
Livistonia borhonica^ Philodendron pertusmn (a species with large and 
handsome leaves), Draccena Draco and indivisa, the beautiful Aralia 
pulchra, Plcclocomia elonyata, Pandanus utilis, Dion edule, Cycas 
revolutay and Sabal umbraculifera. Messrs. Veitch also sent a very 
fine group of Variegated plants, and collections of the latter were 
also shown by Messrs. Lee, Jackson, and others. Among the 
diflerent kinds were Mxmi zebrina, Maranta Warezewiezi, Dieffen- 
bachia picta, the beautiful Cissm discolor, Croton pictum, variegatum, 
and discolor (the latter with leaves red underneath and green above), 
Pandanus argenteus variegatus, Coleus Plumei and pectinatus (the 
latter streaked and mottled with brown), the red and brown Draccena 
termiiialis and ferrea, Ananassa sativata variegafa, a variegated 
variety of the Aloe-leaved Yucca, a Hydrangea -with green and 
white leaves, the variegated Aspidistra lurida, Caladium pictum 
hicolor, and Begonia splendida. 

The Palace and grounds ■were, as usual, in excellent order; the 
beds well furnished with flowers, and the marble vases in the grounds 
and on the tej*iaces were a perfect blaze of beauty with masses of 
scarlet Geraniums. In-doors the Water Lilies were full of bloom, 
and all the plants in pcmlect health. Two gigantic Tree-ferns, four 
yards across, were very attractive objects. The plants in pots and 
baskets, as well as the climbers against the pillars, ■w^ere covered 
with bloom, and if kept up in such style each season, there can be 
no doubt the Palace will continue a permanent centre of attraction 
to all classes. 

Out of doors we remarked some of the beds as especially attrac- 
tive ; one round a Deodar Cedar, in w^hich German Asters of 
various colours, and very double, -vs^ere pegged down, looked 'w^ell. 
The beds and borders round the Rose garden were in profuse bloom, 
being well filled ; they are situate round a conical mound, and the 
plants are arranged thus: nearest the walk a narrow^ border of Mirau- 
lus moschatus (the common Musk), then Geranium Tom Thumb in a 
broad belt, yellow shrubby Calceolarias, blue Larkspur, and Migno- 
nette ; thus arranged the efiect is charming. 

The beds on each side the central 'walk were well in bloom, some 
we particularly noticed as very pretty, filled ■with Plower of the Day, 
Geranium, and Algssum variegatum ; the white of the latter and the 
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pink of the former, together with the yellow foliage, had a rery pretty 
effect. The gardens on the upper terraces, in the Italian orchain 
style, were filled with Tom Thumb Geraniums, towards the outside 
and the centre with yellow shrubby Calceolarias, the two colours 
making a gay scene. Some of the beds on the upper terraces were 
edged with Alyssmi variegatum, and others with iNIangles’s Variegated 
G-eraniiim. There w*as also a bed containing the C j-y stal Palace seedling 
Dahlia ; a variety of not more than eighteen inches higli, free bloomer, 
deep purple-crimson, round which was a belt of white Petunia, pro- 
ducing a pretty contrast. 

The fruit and vegetables were very lunnerous and fine, but not 
being within the province of tlie Floricaltaral Cabinet^ we cannot 
devote space to particularise them. 


EEYIEW. 

Ferny Combes. A Hamble after Ferns in the Glens and J'alleys of 
Devonshire. By CnAELoiiE C'iiA>Tiii. l^ino, Bs. Od. 
London, Lovell Eeeve, 1850. 

A VERT pretty little work, popularly writ ten, containing descriptions 
of eighty-eight species and varieties of Perns wliich are to be met 
with in Devonshire, and eight neatly executed 2>lates of Devonshire 
scenery and Perns. We annex the first chapter as a specimen of the 
work. 

“ On my very first page I must disclaim any intejition of attempt- 
ing to supersede those scientific and necessary works already 
published on the study of Perns. ]\Ly object is meia'ly to give a 
short account of those that may be found in Devon, in slwIi a mauiior 
as may render them readily recognised by the novice in botany, and 
to describe some few of the beauties of the beaiitifuJ districts of tlie 
West. 

“Mr. Gosse, in his ‘Naturalist’s Kambles on riie Devonshire 
Coast,’ has called attention to many of its chaians and ^venders, both 
scenic ajid marine. He has done a good deed, as evei’v one docs wlio 
presents new objects of interest and researcli to ihosi.‘ who, living 
habitually in romantic scenes, forget to notice them, and surrounded 
by many of the most marvellous of God’s creations, know neither 
their habits nor their nature. Some indeed may impiire ‘what is 
the advantage of knowing the names of a set of weeds w liich are of 
no use to any one ?’ 

“ ‘ Of no use ?’ That is a; question not for us to solve. At any 
rate, are many of your employments more useful ? Are all so inno- 
cent ? 

“ Ask the worn-out, heart wearied man yonder, who has escaped for 
one short month from his stool in a city office — ask him if there be 
not a use in the exquisite and various forms and colours of the sea- 
weeds he is turning over on the beach. He v\ ill answer ‘ it does 
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me good to look at them ; it refreshes mj seal ; it makes me young 
again ! * 

^ Of no use ? That is too easily assumed, and implies surely a 
forgetfulness of Him that made them. It does not necessarily 
follow that a thing is useless ^ because we happen to be imcwant of 
its use. We ought to believe, we ought to be sure, that the lowliest 
flower or insect has, though it may be unknown to us, a real use in 
God’s economy. ‘Behold the lilies of the field how they grow!* 
These gaily-dressed flowers had their use. It was their mission 
(could they have a higher ?) to become preachers unto men, of reliance 
on God for meat, drink, and clothing. 

“ AVho will deny the fascination which flowers of the choicer kinds 
exercise over all. But to how few are they accessible ! The costly 
greenhouse, the highly paid gardener, are requisite for their posses- 
sion ; but what do the wild flowers cost^ Only the trouble of 
picking them ; and they, if people take the pains of looking tor and 
examining them, have quite as many, though more humble, charms 
than their more aristocratic relations. 

“ ‘ Here ! smell this bunch of butterfly orchis. Did ever a green- 
house produce a flower with more exquisite scent?’ 

“ ‘ But wliere did you find it r I never saw it before.’ 

‘ Good friend, 1 plucked it by the side of a road you have passed 
a hundred times. Look at these daftbdils ! where will you find 
colour more brilliant, texture more delicate ? ’ 

“ ‘ But th(‘y ar(‘ such vulgar flowers ; tliey are so common !’ 

‘‘ ‘ My friend, 1 fear you are very vulgar, for men and women are 
very common on the earth.’ 

“Among tlie many pursuits that people follow now-a-days for in- 
struction, as well as mere amusement, tew have arisen in so short a 
space of time, or deserve more attention, than tlie study of that 
mysterious class of plants known as Lerns, wbicli are, as most people 
are aware, a flc>werless tribe, bearing, with one or two exceptions, 
their tructificatioii at the back of their leaves, in brown masses, some- 
times round, sometimes oblong. 

“ Here J would give a liiiit to young botanists, never to name a Fern 
unless it is seeded, as many leaves of flowering plants greatly resemble 
some Ferns in their outline and cutting. 1 have known more than 
one instance of persons fancying themselves possessed of a rare Fern, 
when, in fact, tluw had but the leaf of the coinmon weed. 

“ Unlike general botany, which gives comparatively little pleasure 
after the flower is named, from the difliculty of presening the colour 
of the specimens, the study of Ferns not only leads the collector into 
the most picturesque scenery, and wildest haunts of nature, but by 
tlie winter fireside, or in the close rooms of our crowded cities, he 
has but to open his ‘ Fern book,’ and the forms of his favourites 
appear before him as green and graceful as when they hung by the 
mountain torrent, or waved in some quiet shady lane, bringing back 
to remembrance pleasant summer rambles amid lovely scenes, making 
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tlie laeirfc ftwell with gladneea at the xecdle^ou of the forios <©f 
heauty and pixrity on which he has been permitted to gasse. 

Some Ferns sase only to be found in certain situations. Allotorus 
crkpm, the .Parsley Fern, so called from its resemblance to parslej, 
is found only on lofty hills, and people are apt to confine their searmi 
for it to the north of England ana AV^ales, because those are the 
habitats generally given. Botanists, however, have not yet looked 
everywhere ; there are still many untrodden comers, and we feid 
certain many an unthought-of treasure yet to be discovered. This 
Fern was found a few years ago on Exmoor, not far from Ghalla- 
-combe.. We have hunted for it three or four times, but without 
success. In our search for the Parsley Fern we stumbled on JBoly^ 
podium Fhegopterie, the Beech Fern, for which that locality was 
never before given. Now P. PTiegopteris has often in its company 
the delicate Oak Fern, P, Dryopterk^ so we searched further, and, to 
our great delight, found abundance of Fhegoptcris, and the pretty 
Dryopteris (which until that day was supposed to be absent from 
Devon and the adjoining counties) intermixed witli it. 

In the same glen we lighted on a few fine plants of Polysticliiim 
lohatim, and two of the Lycopodiums (provincially known by the 
name of “ (xood Luck”), L. clavatum and L. Selayo. jMoreover, we 
had the pleasure of seeing two ring-ousels, or mountain blackbirds, 
in their native haunts, and their strange call as they whirled around 
us, or, seated on a stone, watched our movements, added to the wild- 
ness of the scene. Lastrea rigida is believed to grow only on lime- 
stone ; Asplenium viride to be confined to lofty positions ; Woodsia 
to the highest mountains and most inaccessible clilfs ; Lastrea 
Tlielypteris is the inhabitant ot marshes ; Lastrea cristata of bogs ; 
yet remember there is many a hog, maii}^ a marsh, manj- a cliff, that 
has never been really well searclied, and you may chance to stumble 
on a variety where least expected. To tell the exact spots where each 
plant grows would be depriving yon of one of the greatest pleasures 
and interests of the pursuit— namely, discovery for yourself. If you 
take a tour through Devonshire, and use your eyes as you travel, you 
will hardly fail to find most of the Ferns I shall describe to you ; but 
it is no exercise of observation to walk straight to a given point, 
pluck a leaf, and walk back again. No ; a Fcrn-collcctor, if he 
really wish to make discoveries^ must be ever on tlic alert, ever 
watching ; even on a wall you have ])assed a hundred times without 
observing anything curious, the hundred and first time you may find 
a treasure you did not thiuk was within fifty miles of you.” 


NOTES ON NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

150. EnoDODENDROis' Beookeanum. Nat. Ord. lEricete, — A 
splendid plant, named in honour of Sir James Brooke, the Eajah of 
Sarawak, being a native of that territory, in the Im’ge island of 
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Borneo, from whence it has been introduced, through the instrumen- 
tality of Mr. Lobb, to Messrs. Yeiich’s nursery at Chelsea. It 
attracted great notice at the horticultural exhibitions in 1855, and 
has since been flowered at Messrs. Veitch’s during the present year. 
It is an epiphyte ; the flowers are large, being near two inches and a 
half across, rather loosely arranged, and of an intense orange-yellow ; 
the leaves are of considerable size (sometimes nine inches long), the 
roots large and flesliy, not, as is usual, fibrous. It grows on very 
high trees in its native forests, and is rather rare. (^Bot, Mag., 
4935.) 

151. Ehodode^^dron, var, JonK Waterer. — Colour bright 
crimson, with dark spots ; truss very large, and foliage fine. This 
and the two following are varieties raised by Mr. John Waterer, of 
the Bagshot Nursery, and we understand have proved perfectly hardy, 
blooming towards the close of June. 

152. Ehododendron, var. Mrs. John AYaterer.— Flowers bright 
rosy crimson, with dark spots ; a fine conical truss, and of excellent 
habit. 

153. EHODODE^DRON, var. Lady Eleanor Cathcart. — The 
blossoms of this variety are a vermilion-scarlet, with a distinct 
blotch of chocolatc-colourcd spots ; growth very vigorous. 

154. Ehododendron, var. Alarm. — Pe]*haps one of the most 
striking of the liardy hybrids, each petal being odged with clear 
scarlet, the centre of the flower quite white. It is a late bloomer, 
and, with the annexed seven varieties, is now being sent out by 
Messrs. Waterer and Grodfrey. 

155. Ehododendron, var. Black-eyed Susan. — Piirj)lish lilac, 
the spotting being more decidedly black than in any variety we 
know. 

156. Ehododendron, var. Beauty of Surrey. — Eich, rosy 
scarlet, good shape, and prettily marked. 

157. Ehododendron, var. Lord John Eussell. — Pale rose, 
the upper petal being distinctly and beautifully spotted, or rather 
blotched ; this is decidedly the best in its way. 

158. Ehododendron, var. Magnum Bonum. — Eosy lilac, spotted 
all over each petal; the flowers being large, and almost flat, makes 
it very attractive. 

159. Ehododendron, var. Prince Albert. — Eich lake, the 
flowers of remarkable consistency, in fact almost approaching a 
Camellia ; certainly one of the most distinct and desirable kinds. 

160. Ehododendron, var. Perieanum. — Light rose, finely 
spotted ; this is a very pleasing kind. 

161. Ehododendron, var. William Downing. — Eich dark 
puce, with an intense black blotch on the upper petal, of paint-like 
consistency ; the flowers are individually large, and the truss mag- 
nificent. 

162. Dendrobium Amboinense. Nat. Ord. OrchidevB. — Intro- 
duced by Messrs. Eollison, of the Tooting Nursery, from Amboyna, 
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where it was originally discovered by Mr. Henshall. It flowered with 
the above-named gentleman in June, the present year, and proves to 
be a singular species. The flowers are borne in pairs, the sepals and 
petals creamy white, long and narrow, very closely resembling each 
other ; the labellumis small, clear yellow. {Bot. Mag^ 4937.) 

163. Methonica yirescens (Syn. Gloriosa virescens), Nat. 
Ord. UvulariecB. — An inhabitant of several districts, widely sepa- 
rated, in Africa, having been found in Congo, Senegal, Natal, and also 
Madagascar. This plant differs but slightly from an allied species, 
well known to gardeners as Gloriosa superha, to which the flowers of 
the present species have much resemblance in colour and form, 
although rather larger, and more showy. The leaves, however, are 
smaller. (Bot. Mag., 4938.) 

164. Salvia porpiiteata. Nat. Ord. Lahiatce.^A. very pretty 
Salvia, which, although not quite hardy, will prove a useful bedding 
plant. The flowers are produced copiously, in whorls of from four to 
six flowers in each, on a spike of about nine inches in length, of a 
brilliant scarlet. The plant is of a dwarf habit, and neat in appear- 
ance, the leaves closely resembling those of the common Ground Ivy 
{Glechoma hederacea). Its native country is unknown. It is a 
species which, when more extensively known, wdll be much prized as 
a bedding plant. {Bot. Mag., 4939.) 

165. Biota Meldensis. — A new hybrid Arbor Vitse, raised in 
France by M. Qiictier, and said to be between the common Arbor 
Vitfle and a Ked Cedar. It appears to possess a fine pyramidal habit. 
( Gard. Chron., 182.) 

166. Amaranthus albus. Nat. Ord. Amaranthacece. — A variety 
with white stems, brought into notice by Captain Hall, of Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, who has forwarded seeds to the Horticultural Society. 
The plant grows to the height of about two feet, flowers pale green, 
leaves ovate, stems much branched, glabrous, and very white. It is 
used as a vegetable, and will, from the high testimonials we have 
seen, no doubt become an esteemed addition to the table, the leaves 
having the flavour of spinach, and the stems, being tender and 
succulent, are said to resemble asparagus. 


QUESTIONS, ANSWEES, AND EEMAEKS. 

Australian Grass Tree and Geraniums. — I have been interested in a narra- 
tive given by a missionary labouiing in Australia. He says that on one occasion, journey- 
ing towards the diggings at SteyUtz, he met with a plant or vegetable named the Grass^ 
tree, which, according to his description, I do not remember being noticed in any of our 
catalogues. The following is an abstract, verhatim : — “ Presently wc ascended a moun- 
tain range, large patches of which were covered with fragments of quartz, indications 
of the golden ore which lay hidden beneath the surface to reward the digger’s toil. The 
top of this range was covered with the remarkable Grass-tree, of which I do not re- 
member previously to have seen any specimen ; the trunk varies from one to four feet in 
height, and is crowned with a thick tuft of long fine grass, which droops gracefully 
towards the ground ; the whole is surmounted by a thick stem, like a huge bulrush. 
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eigtt and sometimes ten feet in height. Here we found a great vaiiety of wild flowers, 
and among them several kinds of Geraniums.’* If any contributor to the Cabinet can 
give further information about the above apparently interesting species of plants, it wdll 
perhaps add somewhat to the knowledge of those who are intei’ested in the pursuit of 
novelties connected with the science of horticulture, especially if at the same time the 
name of the plant and the genus to which it belongs is given. The narrator of the 
above also adds, that among the variety of wild flowers there growing he found several 
kinds of Geraniums. Qatere — have there ever been any of the Geranium tribe imported 
from Australia? Information on this subject may also be of value. — T. 22. [We have 
no doubt the statement respecting Geraniums is founded in error. — Ed.] 

Blooming Plants in Wintee. — Please to inform me whether a noith-north-w^est 
aspect, by means of constant good heating, would keep plants well and in good bloom 
through the winter. — J2. L. [Plants re 4 uirc abundance of light j if the situation be 
not too shady, you may suceeed. — E d.] 

Worms on Grass. — A Subscriber wishes to know the best method for destroying 
w'orins on a lawm. [Roll the grass twice, and then water it with lime-water, at the rate 
of one pint of lime to ten gallons of water. This operation twice performed will destroy 
overy worm without injuring the grass. Or, mix a quarter of an ounce of corrosive 
sublimate with three gallons of w'ater, w^hich is quite as ciTicacious. — Ed.] 

Chlidanthus fragrans a Hardy Bulb. — This elegant and fragrant flower is 
of as easy culture as the Narcissus. I first tried it in the stove, and afterw^ards the 
frame, but high temperature has the cifect of fretting the bulb into offsets, and not of 
enlarging it. Afterwards I planted it under a south wall, in a bed eighteen inches deep, 
in the soil in w'hich 1 grow a collection of Amaryllis (turfy loam, sand, and decoyed 
vegetable matter), planting the bulbs six inches deej), and protecting them during winter 
by mulching. In April following they began to show themselves ; I was satisfied they 
were getting stronger, as very few^ offsets appeared, and the leaves w^ere more sturdy. I 
ngain lifted them undisturbed, but not a bulb threw up a scape, and after they had made 
most vigorous foliage, and gradually died off, I took up the plants in November, when 
some veiy fine bulbs were obtained, nearly as large as SjirekeUa formosissima^ or four 
times larger than the original bulb. I ])ottcd seven bulbs, four of which ffow^ered in 
the greenhouse in April. The remainder of the bulbs I planted out as before, and one 
of them in the end of May threw' up its scape, and flowered. 

Lilium GiGANTEXJM. — A magnificent specimen of this i)lant has lately bloomed in 
the garden of the Hon. and Rev. J. T. Boscaw^en, Lamorran Rectory, near Trino. It 
appears to be the finest specimen that has yet flowered in Europe, and is one of four 
offsets taken in November 1854, from a xffant which bloomed out of doors in July of 
that year. The bulb was unprotected in w'inter, although the thermometer was some- 
times dow’n as low' as 10^ in Cornwall. It has also borne the springs of 1855 and 1856, 
and, the present flow'cring season, has attained a height of tw'clve feet, having a spike of 
eighteen flowers, each measuring six inches across at the mouth, yielding a beautiful 
perfume. There can be but little doubt, with these facts before us, of the hardiness of 
this IViiice of Lilies, and w'e hope others maybe induced to try the experiment in other 
localities. 

Lilium giganteum in North Staffordshire. — This extraordinary jdant flowered 
s]fleadidly in July last at Biddulph Grange. It was planted in the open bordcir, and has 
borne tlie last three severe winters without any other protection than a w'ooden shntter, 
intended to throw' off superfluous moistui’e; and even this precaution was probably 
superfluous. The flowering stem made its appearance in April, and rose to the height 
of eight or nine feet, crowned by a truss of fifteen blossoms, which continued fully ten 
days in perfection. They were exquisitely fragrant, and first expanded in the evening, a 
circumstance that might have escaped notice had not the delicious odour — perceptible at 
the distance of thirty yards — attracted attention to the spot where the plant grew. The 
flower-stem measured three inches in circumference at the height of a yard from the 
ground, and was as stiff as a flag-staff. It is still (September 10) perfectly green and 
fresh, but, instead of flowers, is now surmounted by seed-pods as large as those of the 
common Bean. The plant had been received from Messrs. Veitch, of Chelsea. iFine 
as was this epechnen, it seems to have been inferior to the one that flowered in Mr. 
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Boscawen’s garden, near Tmro,in Cornwall; but this was probably owing in a great 
measure to the circumstance of the Staffordshire plant having been removed last autumn, 
which of course could not be done without great injury to its roots. — J. in Gard. 

Chron. 

Plans op Greenhouses, etc.— Allow me to suggest your introducing some plans 
for greenhouses, etc., of simple architectural exterior, in the Elizabethan or Gothic style, 
suited to a country house, and adjoining the dwelling. As this would, no doubt, prove 
to many a novel and useful variety to the information contained in your highly approved 
work, the Floricvltuml Cabinet (to which I have been for several years a constant sub- 
scriber), I shall be glad if the suggestion be adopted. — L. [We shall shortly fall 
in with this useful suggestion. — Ed.] 

On Grafting the Acacia. — I have often lamented to see the dwarf, delicate, but 
still beautiful, species of Acacia struggling for life among their more hardy and robust 
brethren, and especially when the desirable object of placing them in a situation calcu- 
lated to show their humble beauties to advantage, and impart to them a more hardy and 
robust constitution, is so easily obtained by grafting. This operation may be perfonned 
in almost any situation. Perhaps the best stock would be Acacia affinis, owing to its 
rapid grow'th, and to its being hardier than any of the rest. By choosing a strong 
€tock, and planting it out of doors in the early part of May, and then, as soon as it had 
taken root, grafting it, cutting it down to within a few eyes of each graft, or, if it can 
be conveniently done, inarching it, a fine tree would be formed in a very short time. 
The scions may be put on of almost any size, even a large plant. Smaller plants may 
be grafted or inarched either in the stove or greenhouse. The plants that arc grafted 
out of doors I would recommend to be potted in the autumn, in order to give them a 
little protection in winter, again planting them out in spring ; and by continuing this 
system for two or three years, the grafts will become fairly established, when they mav 
be left out all winter, with a good covering of mats in frosty weather. I trust the 
above hints may be thought worthy the attentiou of the numerous cultivators of this 
beautiful genus. — S. 

YiCTOiiiA Regta. — My Victoria llegia is still producing very fine leaves and flowers. 
I planted it out on the 30th of April in the usual manner, in a tank twenty-two feet 
square, heated by hot water ; I keep the tcm])eraturc of the water from 85° to 90°. 
Tin; soikl planted the Victoria in is good turfy loam mixed with rough sand. After it 
was planted about ten days, it made leaves four feet in diameter, and in a week or so it 
flourished until its leaves measured six feet nine inches across, 'i’be largest flower it 
has produced measures eleven inches and a half in diameter; it is now* flowering very linely. 
— IV . May ^ Jlugeley . 

The Savin e. — Junipervs Sabina is a splendid lawn plant, wdien left to take its 
natural growth in an open space and kindly soil. A ])lant on my lawn, twenty-five 
years old, measures twenty-two yards in circumference. Its branches radiate from a 
single stem, which is invisible in the centre, feathering allround, without gap or blemish, 
doAvn to the grass, and rising only about three feet in the middle. It is at all times a 
pleasing object ; but in the spring, when it has put forth its tender shoots, or in the 
autumn, when bespangled witii dew, it is jiarticularly beautiful. — M. li, Toivn^hend, 

Propagation nr Leaves. — Some years ago I Jirst tried to raise bulbs of a Cape 
Ornitbogalum, by setting a cutting of a leaf. The leaf w as cut off just below the sur- 
face of tlie earth, in an early stage of its growth, before the flower- stalk had begun to 
rise, and it w as set in the earth near the edge of the pot in which the mother plant was 
growing, and so left to its fate. The Ituf continued quite fresh, and ou examination 
(when the bulb was flowering), a number of young bulbs and radical fibres were found 
adhering to it. They appeared to have been formed by the return of the sap which had 
nourished the leaf. Thereupon two or three leaves more w'cre taken off and placed in 
like situations, hut they turned yellow, and died without producing any bulbs. It 
appeared to me then, and it was confirmed by subsequent experience, that,*in order to 
obtain a satisfactory result, the leaf must be taken off while the plant ' is advancing 
in growth. I found it easy thus to multiply some bulbs that did not willingly produce 
offsets. I afterwards tried, without cutting the leaf ofl*, to make an oblique incision in 
it under ground, and in some cases ust above ground.; attempting, in fact, to xake 
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bulbs by layering the leaf. This attempt was also successful ; and some young bulbs 
were formed on the edge of the cut above ground, as well as below* 1 tried cuttings of 
the stem of some species of Lilium, and obtained bulbs at the axil of the leaf, as well 
as from the scales of the bulb ; and that practice has been since much resorted to by 
gardeners, though I believe it originated with mo. I raised a gr^t number of bulbs 
of the little plant which has been successively called Hassonia* Scilla, and Hyacinthm 
corymdosus, V setting a pot full of its leaves, and placing a bell-glass over them for a 
short time. A bulb was obtained with cqnal facility from a leaf of a rare species of Eucomis ; 
and experiments with the leaves of Lachcualias wore generally successful. I apprehend 
that m liliaceous bulbs may be thus propagated ; but the more fleshy the leaf, the more 
easily the object will be attained. — W, H, 

Ita Palm. — According to Martins, the fine Palm, Morichc {ifauritia flexuosa), 
Quiteve, or Ita Palm belongs, as well as Calamus, to the group of Lcpidocarycte or 
Corypliinetc. Linna'us has described it very imperfectly, as he erroneously considers it 
to be leafless. The trunk grows as high as twenty feet ; but it probably requires from 
one hundred and twenty to one hundred and fifty years to reach this height. The 
Mauritia extends high up on the declivity of the Duida, norih of the Esmeralda mission, 
where I have found it in great beauty. It forms, in moist places, fine groups of a fresh 
shilling verdure, which reminds us of that of our Alder groves. The trees preserve the 
moisture of the ground by their shade, and hence the Indians say that the Mauritia 
draws the water round its roots by a mysterious attraction. By a somewhat similar 
theory, they advise that serpents should not be killed, because the destruction of the 
serpents and the dryiug-up of the pools or laguiics aceoinpany each other ; thus the un- 
tutored child of nature confounds cause and effect. Gumilla terms the Mauritia 
flexaosa of the Gauranis the tree of life — arbol dc la vida. It grows in the inountnius 
of Rouaima, cast of the sources of the Orinoco, ns high as four thousand (4203 English) 
feet. — HnmboUH's Aspects of Nature. 

Sh HUBBY Calceolauias. — D uring our visits to the metropolitan nurseries, we have 
noticed some new shrubby Calceolarias possessing considerable merit, and to which it is 
desirable to draw the attcution of our readers; the following arc some of the best. 
Golden Chain, a good yellow. Snlpliurca splendcns, a fine light yellow flower, of good 
form and habit, excellent for bedding out. Ethel Newcome ; this variety was raised by 
Messrs. Henderson, of the ‘Wellington Road Nursery; it is a profuse bloomer and of good 
dwarf habit, deep golden yellow, producing its blossoms in large clusters throughout the 
entire season. Ajax, a fine large flower, rich brown and crimson, with an admixture of 
yellow. Norma, one of the largest flowers in this class of Calceolarias, free blooming, 
of vigorous habit, and very conspicuous, the colour a fine orange -crimson. General 
Canrobert, a large flower, very distinct and fine, plum colour. Harlequin, a small tlow'cr, 
of close and compact habit, dull orange, densely covered with dark brown spots. I’urity, 
white, larce trusses of well-formed flowers, excellent habit. Little Dorrit, a veiy attrac- 
tive small-flowered variety, crimson shaded with orange, cap yellow. Beauty of Montreal, 
a sniaii flower, brilliant crimson, good compact habit, a very effective and excellent 
bedding variety. Maggiorc, flowers large, of a rich ruby crimson, with a eonsjiicuous 
yellow cap, fine noble habit. Minnie, a beautiful and neat variety for bedding, very 
profuse in flower, compact, and with bright crimson blossoms. Shirley, tine liabit and 
free flow'crer, orange -buff, large. Rosy Morn, large, bright orange and red, shaded. 
Wildfire, large and very sliowy, fine free growth, bright dazzling orange and crimson, 
shaded. We noticed many other seedlings of considerable merit, but the above arc the 
most distinct and best formed, both in habit and flower. 

The Hyacinth. — There is hardly a flower in cultivation so generally a favourite as 
the Hyacinth, and certainly not one which so gratefully repays the attention bestowed 
upon it. There is not a racdiiini capable of retaining moisture but it will grow in, and 
it will give US as good a bloom when planted in wet sand as it will in the richest 
compost. Many people ought to be thankful for this sjiring visitor, from those whose 
delicate hands put the finish to the beautiful stands which grace the drawing-room, to 
the salamaiider-like men who, in a heat that would broil a steak, blow the thousands of 
glasses employed to grow them in water. There is not a smoky hole in the most con- 
fined manufacturing town in which the Hyacinth will not bloom, if allowed moisture 
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of some kind in which to lengthen its silvery roots. If we calculated by the means 
required for its growth, instead of the price of a root, it might truly be called the poor 
man’s flower. There is scarcely an individual who is permitted to five in daylight, but 
may indulge himself with two or three, if he be fond of flowers, and they will afford 
gratification till the bloom is over. Let everybody who can raise three flower-pots, or 
three hyacinth glasses, buy a bulb of each colour, and they will have flowers —aye, if 
they grow them in a smoky attic or a still more smoky kitchen. The following is a fist 
of some of the best varieties, and can be recommended with confidence. Double Ued,^ 
^Bouquet Boyal, deep blush pink, dark centre ; ^Grootvorst, light blush, extra fine ; 
Honneur d* Amsterdam, pink, good; Lord Wellington, w^ pink, extra fine truss; 
♦Milton, large red; *Waterloo, extra fine, red. Double White. — *La Tour d* Auvergne, 
extra fine, pure white ; La Virginity, very dwarf, fine blush white ; Miss Kitty, very 
large bells, white, violet centre ; •Prince of Waterloo, white blush eye, extra fine ; Queen 
of England, pure white, bright pink eye, very pretty ; Venus, full double, pure white. 
Double Blue. — •Alamode, light porcelaia ‘bine, with purple stripes ; Comte de St. 
Priest, pale porcelain blue, extra; General Antiuk, fine light porcelain blue, with a 
purple ijentre, fine ; Globe Terrestre, very large beUs, pale blue ; *Laurens Koster, dark 
violet, extra fine ; Madame Marmont, very double, pale lavender ; Pourpre Superbe, 
dark purple, tipped with green. Double Yellow. — •Bouquet d’ Orange, orange and 
pink; Goethe, fine yellow; Heroine, fine citron-yellow; Jaunc Supreme, large fine 
yellow, extra. Single Red. — •Aimable Rosette, pretty delicate pink ; Diebitsch 
Sabalslcansky, bright deep red, fine ; La Baleinc, blush, large bells ; •Lord Wellington, 
extra large, rose ; Madame Hodson, extra fine, pink, close truss ; •Mrs. Beecher Stowe, 
bright rosy pink, large truss; •Norma, large pink, extra fine. Single White. — •Bridal 
Bouquet, pure white, fine truss ; •Grand Vainqueur, pure white, fine; Grand Vedette, 
snowy white, large bells; Madame Talleyrand, pure white, fin 2 large truss; Richardson, 
rosy white, large bells. Single Blue. — •Baron van Tuyll, purple-blue, large truss ; 
Emicus, dark blue, light centre, fine truss; Grand Vedette, light porcelain, extra fine; 
•Robinson, porcelain blue, mottled, extra fine ; *William the First, dark pur^de, close 
truss. Single Yellow. — Fleur d’Or, good yellow; •Heroine, pale yellow, tipped with 
green, fine truss, extra; •King of Holland, fine orange-yellow; Vainqueur, splendid 
yellow. Those varieties to which an asterisk is prefixed are most adapted for cultivation 
in water. — The Gardener. 

Anomotheca. cruknta. — This is a bulb well adapted for planting in mass, a fact 
which is not sufficiently known. I place four or five bulbs in a pot, planting them in 
equal parts of rich loam and sand, with a little leaf-mould, setting them in a frame 
until April, when I turn them out into a bed of the same compost, where they flower 
beautifully from June until the approach of winter. Tt is well to see to the cutting out 
of seed-pods as they are formed, which adds vigour to the succeeding bloom. On the 
appearance of frost, I take them up and store away through winter, in perfectly diy 
sand. To increase them I prefer making offsets, although seed may be readily saved. 
It is a very desirable plant for small beds, or for the edging of larger ones. Few 
flowers are more attractive than the handsome crimson and scarlet ones of this favourite. — 
W. Carter. 

Vbenal Scillas. — T he spring-flowering Squills have many points to recommend 
them, although they are but seldom seen in cultivation. They arc very dwarf, growing 
but three or four inches high, bearing generally flowers of a brilliant lively blue, and 
bearing company with Crocuses and such other pretty bulbs. They ought to be grown 
in every pretty garden, and do well as an edging for a bed. Tiic following kinds are in 
cultivation: — Scilla ainmna, large light blue flowers, April and May. S. bifolia, two 
varieties, one white and another pink, April. S. Siberica, bright blue, April. S. vema, 
purplish blue, May. All of them arc easily cultivated, and I was extremely pleased 
with a bed of them which I saw during the past spring in a cottager’s garden near 
W olverhampton. — C. Carter. 

CoTONEASTER jxiCROPHYLLA AS A Hedqe Plant. — I t has been stated that this is 
admirably adapted for covering rocky banks and walls. As, however, I do not remember 
ever seeing it recommended as a hedge plant, or used for that purpose except by myself, 
I may state that few, if any, plants are so well adapted for an ornamental and efficient 
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fence. Ttn years ago I pfented a hedge of it at the bottom of a ilopmg garden, about 
sixty yards long, by the side of a road, and about three feet and a half above its level ; 
and for the last four years it has proved a snfficicnt protection against cattle, without 
rails. The only care required is to keep the plants clean, and their branches as they 
extend in the line of the fence, for a few years, with an annual dressing with the shears 
or switching-knife, when it has obtained the required size. My hedge is much admired 
by all who have seen it, being at all times a deep green, and enlivened in the depth of 
winter and spring with a profusion of scarlet berries, until it again becomes as w^hite as 
a sheet with its innumerable blossoms, which during the day are literally covered with 
bees. ^ Besides forming a good and neat fence, the branches hang down above the bank 
and completely cover it to the level of the road. Mice store the berries up in winter ; 
hat the mistletoe thrash is the only bird I have seen attracted by them. — /. GaiUkell^ 
in Gard. Chron. 

Early Tulips. — The followiug beautiful varieties of single and double Tulips are 
highly recouimended for their brilliant colours; rendering them a most attractive feature 
in the decoration of the greenhouse, flower-beds, or w'indow during the earlier spring 
months, and as they all blossom early they thus afford an opportunity of clearing them 
out of the beds in time to turn out the usual bedding plants in May and June. Single 
Early Tulips . — Alba Regalis, white ; Ardemus, dark red ; Bride of Haarlem, red and 
white striped; Canarie Vogel, fine yellow; Cerise non reetifi^, cherry and white; 
Cramoisie Royale, carmine ; Claremond, rose and white fluke ; Dorothea Blanche, white 
and carmine ; Due van Tlioll, yellow and red, sweet scented, early ; Due vau Tholl, 
varieties — white, scarlet, yellow, rose, and gold striped; Globe de Rcynaut, purple 
and white ; Golden Prince, fine deep yellow ; Grootmeestcr van Maltha, white and 
carmine; Marqidse de Wesseurode, deep golden yellow and scarlet flake, fine. Potte- 
bakker, varieties — yellow', red striped, and white ; Queen Victoria, white, fine ; Rose 
Teudre, rose and white ; Reinc de Cerise, white and rose flake ; Standard Silver, rose 
and white flake ; Standard Gold, yellow and scarlet ; Superintendent, purple and w'hite 
flake; Thomas Moore, orange-buff; Vermilion Brilliant, splendid crimson and scarlet. 
Double Early Tulips. — Couronne Imjieriale, cherry and wdiite flake ; Due van Tholl, 
red and yellow- ; Duke of York, orange and red ; Epaulet d’Argcnt, rose and white ; 
Gloria Solis, yellow and crimson ; Jenny land, rosy purple ; Konig’s Kroon, crimson- 
red ; La Candeur, white ; Muriuge do mu Pille, white and carmine striped ; Pteony Gold, 
dark crimson ; Pieony Rose, rosy crimson ; Rex Rubrornm, crimson ; Tournesol, scarlet 
and yellow ; Yellow- Roos, yellow. 

Efflct of Coloured Light on Plants.— Daring the early part of the spring of 
1810, some experiments I was then jmr.suing on the chemical influence of solar light led 
me to the discovery of some (extraordinary facts connected with the action of light on 
vegetation. It is scarcely nccessaiy to explain that every beam of light proceeding from 
its solar source is a handle of different -coloured rays, to the absorption or reflection of 
w'hieh we owe all that infinite diversity of colour which is one of the greatest charms 
of creation. These rays have been long kiiowm to possess different functions, and have 
hence been distinguished according to their supposed properties ; the violet and blue 
being called the chemical rays, the green and yellow the luminous rays, and the red the 
calorific or heat-giviug rays. These distinctions are not in accordance with the strict 
truth, hut they are sufficiently so to suit my present purpose. The light which per- 
meates coloured glasses partakes, to some considerable extent, of the character of the 
ray whi{;h corresponds w'ith the glass in colour; thus, blue glass admits the blue or 
chemical rays, to the exclusion, or nearly so, of all the others ; yellow glass admits only 
the permeation of the luminous rays, while red glass cuts off all but the heating rays, 
which pass it freely. This affords us a very easy method of giwing plants under the 
influence of any particular light which may he desired. The fact to which I would 
particularly call attention is, tliat the yellow and red rays arc destructive to germination, 
whereas, under the influence of violet, indigo, or blue light, the process is quickened m 
a most extraordinary manner. The experiment is very readily tried by covering a box 
in which seeds are sown with coloured glasses. The plants will grow most luxuriantly 
beneath glass of a blue character, but beneath the yellow and red glasses the natm’al 
process is entirely checked. Indeed, it will he found that at any period during the early 
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Hght. Here we hwe l^c very cxtraordiiiary lact tftoit that pedioa of He wm’o 
wnich produces the greatest impression on> the ofgane of si^, and tlot afeo w]&& 
diffuses warmth through the creation, are destruotire to the first processes of tegetatiosv 
It is with much satisfaction that I find the results to which I have arrived corroborated 
by Dr. F. R. Homer, of Hull. In conclusion, I may be allowed to point out, that by 
studying the effect of these different rays, isolated and in different staf^ of oon^nation, 
we have the means of imitating the nature of any clime of which a plant may he the 
habitant. By blending the violet with the yellow light in certain proportions, we may 
artificially produce the light which shines on “ Syria’s land of roses by uniting with 
these the red light, we may produce effects on our island soil similar to those seen on 
the arid wilds over which “the acacia waves her yellow hair;” and by isolating the 
violet rays we .may, to some extent, imitate the climate of the frigid zone . — Profetsor 
Hunt, 

OBSEuyATiONS ON FouciNG HYACINTHS. — To make Hyaemths flower earjy in 
December, they should be planted the beginning of August, and the pot plunged, m the 
open air, to such a depth that they may he covered with mould to the extent of four 
inches. They should he taken out again about the middle or end of October, put m 
warm tan or sand in a hothouse, near the sashes, and kept moist. If treated in this 
manner, and kept moist and warm, they will not fail to flower about the beginning or 
middle of December. Many other sorts may he brought into flower about the beginning 
of January. Those forced Hyacinths which are intended to flower in February and 
March should he planted in September and October, or even about the middle of 
November, the pots being plunged in the open air, and covered with mould. A bed 
should he made at the beginning of January, consisting of horse-dung, four or five feet 
deep ; it should remain in that state about a week, and then as much mould added as 
will cover the pots when they arc sunk in it. The pots should be now all put in, and 
the sash raised four or five inches, to admit air both night and day, so that the steam 
generated by the heat may readily escape. This must not be neglected even during 
frosty weather, otherwise they will perish. During a severe frost it may he thought 
that admitting the air is quite unnecessary, hut it should not he omitted, only hanging 
cloths over the opening. — JT. 

Bunya-Bunya. — Amongst the Australian productions exhibited at the Exposition 
XJuivcrsclle at Pai’is last year, was one of the finest cones of the Araucaria Bidwillion 
Bniiya-Bunya ever seen in Europe. It was sent by C. F. D. Parkinson, Esq., of More- 
ton Bay, New South Widcs, who has since pre.scnted it to the Botanical Museum of 
the Iloyal G-ardens at Kew. Sir William Hooker, in the Journal of Botany, gives the 
following interesting particulnrs, for \vhich he was indebted to Mr. Parkinson. “ This 
tree is deserving of more notice than any other growing in the northern districts of New 
South Wales ; not perhaps because the quality of the wood may he superior to the other 
kinds of Pine, but because each tree belongs to some one individual of the aborigines. 
The Bunya-Bunya is of the Pine kind, and grows in scrubs, or ranges of hills or 
mountains. It is not known growing in a wild state further to the south than the range 
dividing the falls of the waters of the rivers Brisbane and Burnett ; hut in the Wide 
Bay District, in (lie twenty-seventh parallel, it grjws very thickly over an extent of 
country, about thirty miles by twelve, which is in consequence called the ‘Bunya-Bunya 
countrj".’ The tree is easily distinguished, as it tar onttops every other kind of tree in 
the scrub ; and instead of the branches pointing downwards, as in the Moreton Bay Pine 
{^Araucaria Canninghami), they grow straight out from the tree, or rather with a curve 
or inclination upwards. Its height is immense; licichardt mentions their being one 
hundred and sixty feet high before there were any branches ; for in its wild state the 
branches only grow near the top of the tree, owing to the want of light in the scrub, 
hut if planted out in an open space they feather quite to the gi’ound. The wood can he 
used for the same purposes as Pine, and is rather more durable j it makes excellent 
shccp-hnrdles. The leaves are of a rich dark green, and sharp-pointed, so much so as 
to be prickly. The cone, or fruit, is very large, and grows on the extreme tip of the' 
tree. This fruit is only plentiful every third year. In appearance it is like an immense 
fir-cone, and is, before it is quite ripe, of a beautiful green colour. Measurement of 
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the cone sent to the great French Sihtbition twelve inches in length ; twenijr-two 
inches ronnd ^e broadest part, transversely ; nineteen inches and a half round in the 
narrowest part, ^e shape is a depressed globe. When the proper season arrivesi the 
natives assemUe in great numbers, from very great distances all around, for the purpose 
of eating the fruit, which they generally roast. Each tribe has its own peculiar set of 
trees, and each family its own sJlotment among them. These are handed down from 
generation to generation ivith the greatest exactness, and if any one is found in a tree 
not belonging to him, a fight, or * puUen pullen,* is the inevitable consequence. This is 
believed to be the only hereditary personal property possessed by the aborigines ; it 
is therefore generally respected, and this makes the ‘ Bunya-Bunya* interesting ” 

Chinese Pbimbose. — To have fine blooming plants that will continue in flower 
through the whole of the winter months, I proceed as follows ; — To obtain strong 
plants, the seed should be sown not later than the end of April, in a well-drained pan, 
in a light sandy soil, and put into a cool frame, as near the glass as possible. When 
large enough to be pricked off into store pans, the young seedlings should be allowed an 
inch between each plant ; when that space has been filled, let them be potted singly 
into three-inch pots, and as the pots become filled with roots, shift into a size larger pot, 
giving them their final shift into six-inch pots early in September. The compost in 
which I have found these plants to thrive best has been equal parts turfy loam and leaf- 
mould, and a little sharp sand. While growing, a cool pit or frame suits them best ; 
admit plenty of air, and be careful not to over-water them. Treated in this manner the 
plants will bloom by the middle of November, and will continue in flower through the 
whole of the winter ; to be seen to advantage they should be moved to the greenhouse. — 
£• Laud. 

Victoria Regia, — I have had this noble Water Lily remarkably fine this season. I 
planted it out on the 30th of April in the usual manner, in a mixture of loam and river- 
sand, ill a brick tank heated with hot water. The tank is twenty -two feet square. The 
plant had at first only three leaves out on it, which were four inches in diameter ; it 
then made from three to four leaves each week, and increased rapidly in size, until now 
it has six fine leaves on it in the most perfect condition imaginable, each measuring from 
six feet six to six feet nine inches in diameter. It is expected to produce flowers in a 
few days. Hearing that the Victoria has not succeeded very well in the neighbourhood 
of London this year has induced me to send you this notice, and as soon as the plant 
shall have flowered farther particulars respecting it shall be furnished. — W, May^ 
Hawkesyard^ in Oard, Chron. 

To DESTROY Ants. — A singular discovery has been made iu France, by a gentleman 
named Du Ribcrt, of a new and infallible method of getting rid of these pests of the 
garden. It is stated that, being much annoyed at the prodigious number of these 
creatures, he attempted to kill them with boiling water, but his plants being generally 
covered with them, this plan w'ould not ajiply. He next scattered a few handfuls of 
guano over a basket of plants, and curious to relate, the effect of the application of this 
manure in a powdered form was eminently successful, and his garden w’as soon cleared. 
The same experiment has been practised in this country, and with the most efficacious 
results. We hope to hear from those of our subscribers wiio may be induced to try this 
simple plan. 

Wellingtonia gigantea. — Great numbers of the young plants of this most 
interesting Conifer, wiiich have been grow u in pots, have perished, while those which 
have been planted out have succeeded well. The plant a])pears to flourish best w'heu 
powu in burnt clay with a mixture of charred roots or leaves ; thus treated it does well 
in the open air. Doctor Lindley recommends basket culture, which consists in planting 
young specimens in a small wicker basket, which is plunged in the ground, and as the 
roots emerge through the sides the whole is carefully taken up and transferred to a 
larger size, the smaller becoming decomposed ; thus the cramped roots resulting from 
small pot cultui’e are avoided, and doubtless the plants will succeed to entire satisfaction. 

An Ancient Oak.— One of the oldest trees in Europe was struck by lightning in 
the month of July last. This tree, an oak, had been planted near Ch&tillon-sur-Sciue, 
C6te d’Or, in 1070, by a Count of Champagne. The oak, which had therefore existed 
786 years, measured seven and a half metres in circumference, and had produced acorns 
up to 1830. 
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ILLUSTRATION.. 

EOSB PRINCE ALBERT (Bouebon). 

The Rose of which the annexed is a faithful representation belongs 
to the Bourbon class, and we are indebted to Messrs. Paul, the emi- 
nent cultivators of this cliarming class, for its introduction to this 
country, being brought from Pontenay-aux-Roses, in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris, where it was raised. Prince Albert is a Rose possessed 
of some admirable points, which make it a very desirable acquisition, 
being a very free flowering kind, blooming in large clusters frdSfi June 
to November ; its habit is dwarf and compact, the shoots are short 
and stiff, the foliage ratlier large. The form and the brilliancy of 
colour of this flower make it a conspicuous object in a collection, and 
from its habit it may become valuable as a bedding kind, or for 
masses. A close pruning is ad^ antageous to this class in inducing 
fine blooms. 


REMARKS ON PENTAS CARNEA. 

BY A PIIACTITIONEE. 

The Pentas is deserving of our notice from its long period of bloom- 
ing, combined with excellent habit. Eew plants are more easy of 
cultivation, while its delicate pink flow'ers are very pretty and 
attractive. The soil most adapted for its successful culture is a 
mixture of equal parts turfy loam, peat, and well-rotted cow-dung ; 
the former broken small, and the latter finely sifted : the addition of 
a few small pieces of broken charcoal and a little river sand is also 
beneficial. The proper time for increasing by cuttings is at the end 
of spring. They should be Jaken off when two or three inches long, 
with a bit of the old wood attached. These should be inserted in a 
well-drained pot filled T^th a light sandy compost, and afterwards 
placed in a close hotbed, frame, or pit where a warm atmosphere and 
a little bottom heat can be obtained; in this situation, with due 
regard to watering, shading, etc., in a few weeks the cuttings will 
become well rooted, when they may be potted singly into thiee op 
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four moil pota, and replaced in a warm situation as near the glass as 
possible. A temperature of from 60^^ to G5^ will suit them well 
With favourable weather a gradual increase of air sliould be given 
Bha^ag Blightly in bright weather, if necessary, and s\ ringincr overl 
bead on sunny afternoons. As they advance in growth, the principal 
Bhoots should be stopped, and the plants repotted as the pots become 
filled with roots, observing that they should be topped a few days 
before or after potting, so as not to check the progress of roots and 
branches at one time. If cuttings are rooted early in spring, by 
July they should be good compact bushes, in nine or ten incli pots ; 
if now large enough to suit the puipose of the cultivator, tliey may 
be allowed to flower, by discontinuing the stopping. As the flower- 
sboots advance, a little attention is requisite to tying-out, or otherwise 
supporting them in an erect position. When in bloom the plants 
majj if required, be removed to a cool situation, where, if protected 
fix)m cold winds, they will continue a long time in beauty. When 
blooming is past, 1 place them in a cool dry house, and during winter 
give only sufficient water to keep the foliage in health ; towards 
February or March, or earlier if required, I remove them to n warm 
bouse, previously pruning the branches into a compact form. When 
they have started into growth the roots should be examined, and, if 
necessary, a sliift given into larger pots. Stopping may now be con- 
tinued only as long as it may be desirable to increase the size of the 
plant, which wdll be in flower in six or seven weeks after the last stop. 
If pruned back after the flow^ers are faded, a second and third crop of 
blossoms may be obtained during the summer, and on the approach 
of autumn the plants should be thrown away, in order to make room 
for more young and vigorous stock. 

By the above method the latter requirement may be readily 
supplied. 


ON THE TEEATMENT OF SPAEMANNIA AFEICANA. 

BT THOMAS HUGHES, ESQ., LANCASTER. 

Sometimes we see large and otherwise beautiful specimens of this 
handsome conservatory plant suffering from improper treatment. The 
want of luxuriance in this plant is, in my judgment, attributable to 
two causes : on the one hand, to confinement of the roots, w^hich 
disposes the plant to produce a greater quantity of flowers than it 
can support, without robbing a considerable portion of the nutriment 
sent up by the rootlets, and necessary for the completion of the 
usual grow'th in the branches ; and on the other, too poor compost,, 
which induces the plant to throw out a quantity of stunted, half- 
sized, and half-beautiful flowers, without affording the required 
strength to the branches. 

Whether or not this deficiency be referable to either of the causes 
I have pointed out I am not fully prepared to state, but I am certain 
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that a good-sized plant now under my eye ^ew and flowered remark- 
ably well for the first four or five years of its growth, and was every 
spring greatly admired by all who saw it ; after this a decline in the 
growth of the wood and luxuriance of the foliage, without any 
diminution in flowers, size excepted, took place, which rendered the 
plant unsightly instead of ornamental, for it always after appeared 
sickly. 

In this state it remained two years. I potted it as usual, but,, 
perceiving no improvement, I made an examination into the cause, 
which I commenced by turning the root-ball out of the tub, when, 
to my great surprise, I could not discover any defect in the roots, or 
want of strength in the soil ; from which it appeared clear to me 
that the only means of restoring the health of my plant must be by 
enlarging the tub, and reshifting it in new compost, composed of two 
parts of strong, open, turfy loam to one of well-decomposed dun^ 
carefully incorporated. This I did early in the spring of 1864, and I 
had last season the satisfaction of seeing my favourite plant in good 
health, clothed with a luxuriance of foliage such as I never expected 
to see gracing its noble head, and affording an ample background to its 
large umbels of nodding blossoms. The nunmer of umbels this 
season I did not count, but they were very numerous ; and the 
white petals of each flower, with the purple tips, resembling anthers, 
contrasted with its large cordate pendulous foliage, produced an 
appearance even more splendid than on former occasions. The plant 
now spoken of has generally stood in a rather li^ht situation, and I 
am disposed to think, from what I see of the habits of some younger 
plants of this species, that they do best in a light situation. 

If I had not observed very particular caution in administering 
water to my old plant, I should have attributed its ill health at once 
to want of due attention in this respect, but I was well aware this 
could not be the case ; indeed the healthy and clean condition of the 
roots convinced mo at once to the contrary. I have not an indiscn- 
minate mode of watering, as is too often the case, but I water my 
plants as experience teaches me they want it, and I always endea- 
voured to keep the Sparmannia rather dry during winter, and watered 
it rather copiously during summer, and more particularljr in the 
growing season. I also washed its branches now and then with clean 
water from the syringe, which kept it clean and free from insects. I 
propagate it in sand, or sand and loam mixed, with little trouble. 
After inserting the cuttings, T place the pot under a hand-glass in a 
little bottom-heat. I water tiu-n well at first, after which I do not, 
without they get very dry, give anv more until rooted and ready for 
potting off, when I give a little ; the young plants I bring on in a 
name for awhUe, from which I harden them by degrees to the green- 
house. During summer I give them frequent shifts, but more parti- 
cularly in spri^., The plants grow e:iremely' well in. the above 
compost, and wifi no doubt amply repay my care and attention in a 
season or two by an abundance of their singularly pretty flowers and 
fine foliage. 
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A FEW WORDS ON ROSES. 

BT A nobleman’s ELOWEB GABDENEE. 

It is almost universally acknowledged that the Rose is the queen ot 
flowers, and that none are more attractive — none better reward the 
attention of the grower. The Rose is a native of all the four quarters 
of the globe — Europe, Asia, Africa, and America; but I am not 
aware tliat any of this genus have yet been found in Australia. The 
number of Roses is almost incredible, more than one hundred dis- 
tinct species having already been described, while near three thousand 
varieties are named for sale in the various nursery establishments of 
England and France. Amid such a variety, all that I can do is to 
give a short description of the different kinds of Roses grown witli 
us, and a few particulars of the more remarkable species. To com- 
mence, the commonest and best known is the Provence Rose [Rosa 
centifolia)^ a native of the eastern division of the Caucasus, from 
whence it appears to have been introduced at a very early period. 
Some of its varieties are very fragrant and handsome kinds, all dis- 
tinguished by their close cabbage-like form (hence they are some- 
times designated Cabbage Roses), the inward curving of their petals, 
and their slender footstalks, w'hich give a peculiar drooping appear- 
ance to tlie full-blown flowers. The Moss Roses are all varieties of 
tlie Provence or Cabbage Rose. All these may be grafted standard 
higli, on briars of the common w'ayside Dog Rose ; a richly manured 
ground and open situation suit them best. The French or Provins 
Rose [Rosa gdllica) is an erect-growing compact plant, with open 
flat flowers of considerable size, borne on stiff erect flower-stalks, 
forming a great contrast to the former species. It is found wild in 
France, and is cultivated on a large scale near the small town of 
Provins (department Seine-et-Marne), as well as at Fontenay-aux- 
Roses, near Paris, for making the weil-knowm conserve of Roses. 
More than one hundred varieties are grown, but seldom or ever as 
standards, and they do not require a rich soil. The Damask or Per- 
petual Rose [Rosa damascena) is known by the large size of its 

E rickles, the greenness of its bark, its reflexed sepals, and elongated 
•uit; one of the most attractive of this class is Lee’s Perpetual, or 
the Rose du Roi. This sj)ecics is very fragrant, and continues in 
bloom until November. As the present class are of very luxuriant 
groAvth, and produce abundance of flowers, they should be growm in 
very rich soil, and their shoots not cut in. The Chinese or Monthly 
Rose (Rosa indica) is the parent of another large family, comprising 
more than tw o hundred varieties and hybrids ; the most attractive of 
these being the Tea-scented and the Noisettes. The Tea-scented 
Roses are delicate little plants, with large-sized drooping flow'ers, 
supposed to be hybrids between the Common and the Yellow China 
Rose ; these are rather tender, and should be grown against a south 
wall, in a raised border, composed of equal parts of vegetable mould. 
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light loam, and sand. Many growers take them up in November, 
and keep the roots in a pot in the greenhouse until spring, when they 
are again planted out. Noisettes are hybrids between the China and 
Musk Eoses, raised, by M. Philip Noisette, at Charlestown, in North 
America. This sort is very hardy, a very abundant bloomer (as 
many as sixty or eighty flowers being produced in a cluster), and are 
well adapted for standard and for piUar Eoses. Climbing Eoses are 
of four different kinds — Ayrshire, Evergreen, Cluster-flowered, and the 
Boursault. The first are all varieties of Bosa aruensis, a trailing 
plant, w^hich, when left on the ground, throws out roots at every joint ; 
they are climbers by elongation, stretching themselves upwards 
through a mass of hedges and bushes, and covering them with 
flowers. The branches are slender and feeble, and, if left without 
support, form a tangled mass ; they grow vigorously, and will in some 
seasons make shoots twenty feet long. The Evergreen Eose {Bosa 
sempervirens) is from the south of Europe, and much resembles the 
Ayrshire in its flow ers, differing, however, in the leaf, which is leathery, 
of more substance, smooth, and evergreen, and does not make such 
vigorous shoots ; they are consequently not such good climbers as the 
Ayrshire, but more valuable, as undergrowth, for covering the ground 
in shrubberies, as they will flower freely even under the shade and 
drip of trees; the shoots should be pegged down over the ground they 
are intended to cover, at the joints, which will throw out roots, and 
the whole grow well. A sloping band, opposite a drawing-room win- 
dow, covered thus has a beautiful appearance. Grafted as dwarf 
standards they look w^ell, the shoots descending all round and forming 
a cone or pyramid. The Many-flowered or Cluster Eose {Bosa muU 
tijlord) is a beautiful plant, bearing large clusters of Eoses, some- 
times more than fifty in a cluster, and as many as two thousand have 
been counted on a plant. The Seven Sisters’ Eose {Bosa multijlora 
Qrevillei) is a variety of this species. The Boursault Eose is gene- 
rally considered by botanists to be another variety of B. multijlora, 
but it differs from that species in several points. It is a hard- 
wooded durable Eose, producing abundance of flowers, and of free 
growth ; the shoots, w hich are of a purplish red, and almost wdthout 
thorns, being often fifteen feet long in one season. The flowers appear* 
very early, and are known by their reticulated petals. All these 
Eoses may be made to form beautiful objects on a lawn by training 
them up parasol wires, or a pyramid. Climbing Eoses may also be 
trained over trellis-work, or up the trunks of trees. Musk Eoses 
{Bosa moschata') form another family, though not a numerous one ; 
they have very long slender branches, w*hich are of themselves unable 
to support their large bunches of blossoms, and do best trained 
against a wall. They never require pruning, except to cut out the 
dead wood, the flowers being produced at the extremity of the shoots. 
The Banksian Eoses {Bosa Banksiana), of two kinds, one with buff 
flowers, and the other white ; the Macartney Eoses {Bosa hracteata 
and micropJiylla), with some others, are natives of China, consequently 
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ratlier tender in England, requiring a little protection in severe 
weather; they do well against a wall. The Alpine Eose {Rosa 
almnd)^ of which the varieties are very numerous, the American 
Tellow Eose {Rosa lutescens), and the Scotch Eose {Rosa spino- 
sissimd), of which there is a multitude of varieties, are hardy early- 
blooming sorts, which grow in nearly all soils and situations. The 
Double Tellow Eose {Rosa sulphurea) is more difficult to manage, and 
we meet with many comidaints of its not flowering; it has large 
drooping flowers, resembling the Cabbage Eose, and is a native of the 
East. It should be grown in an open airy situation, in a light free 
soil, and should have plenty of light and air. It requires to be well 
supplied with water during the flowering season, and care should be 
taken to have the soil well drained. If trained against a wall, it 
should have a northern or eastern exposure, and the plant does best 
without pruning. It will also flower freely if grafted on the Musk 
cluster, or some say on the Common China Eose. I’here are many 
other Eoses not yet included in my enumeration, the best known of 
which are the White Eose {Rosa alha)^ with its numerous varieties ; 
the Yellow Austrian {Rosa lutea)^ which has the petals scarlet above 
and yellow beneath ; the Sweet Briar or Eglantine {Rosa ruhiginosa), 
with its very nuitierous varieties; the Dog Eose or Briar {Rosa canina)^ 
common in tlie hedges of England ; the dark crimson China Eose 
{Rosa semperJloren^\ and the Eairy Eose {Rosa Lawrenceana) . I'o 
these I may add the Isle de Bourbon class {Rosa JBourloniana') ^ 
whicli liavc very beautiful, large, flat flowers, with rich velvet-like 
petals, much darker inside than out. They flower in autumn, and 
grow best in dry sandy soils, unless grafted on the Dog Hose, Avhen 
they should be manured like other standards. 


OX THE GEXEEAL MAXAGEMEXT OF GEEEXHOUSE 

PLANTS. 

BY CLEBICIJS. 

A GBEENHOUSE is, properly speaking, an erection for the preservation 
of plants from frost in the winter months, and the number of different 
families of plants which may be kept in such a house, with proper 
management, is very great. The following observations are intended 
as an outline for the general treatment of such plants. First as to 
watering: this element, so essential to tlie growth of the plant, should 
never be administered indiscriminately, it being quite as objectionable 
to give too much as too little, and where there is a mixed collection, 
some will be f ound to require much more frequent attention in this 
respect than others. Many plants are lost through an excess of 
wet, especially where they are supplied with saucers for the pots, and 
those wffio are very fastidious about the cleanliness of the stage run 
great risk from this cause. 
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It is well to examine the roots of the plants occasionally, turning 
out the balls of earth to see if they be matted round the outside, in 
which case repotting will be necessary, especially if in a growing 
state, plants in that condition requiring this more than those at rest, 
which sliould at no time be excited until they begin to push ; more- 
over, when a plant is set with blooming buds, and about to take its 
rest, until these swell, by the sudden excitement of being repotted 
or through increased heat, too much water, etc., the flower-buds are 
blighted, for the germs of leaves and incipient branches, which are at 
liberty to develope themselves freely, take up the growth. It will 
therefore appear that the best time to examine into the state of the 
roots is as soon as growth manifests itself, or when the flowers are 
going off. For such plants as are abeady established, once in a 
season will mostly be sufficient for repotting ; in other cases it will 
require to be done as often as the pot becomes filled with fibres to 
the interior circumference. Another point of importance in pro- 
moting the appearance of plants is to keep them turned round, 
which will prevent their growing all one way, towards the light, and 
becoming shabby on one side; this greatly improves the condi- 
tion of a plant, and ought by no means to be neglected, as nothing 
looks worse than an ill-grown specimen. Over-crowding is also a 
similar evil to be avoided ; light and air should be permitted access to 
them alf ' round. In my opinion plants should have a free space 
round them equal to their own diameter; but space being often very 
valuable, tliis point can seldom be attained ; it will always appear, 
however, that the more room allowed, the better will the plants grow. 
When the weather is mild, even in winter-time, if there be little 
rain, it is beneficial to expose the plants. In the case of deciduous 
plants whose leaves have dropped, w^atcr should be withheld, but 
wdien their buds swell again moisture may be supplied, and increased 
in proportion as the leaves and branches extend themselves. The 
shelves of stages should be provided with a groove running lengthwise, 
to carry off the water and prevent drip, and which should be kept free 
from dirt and dam]). 

The paths and iloor also should be kept dry and clean ; pavement 
or concrete is the best material, and should have provision made for the 
water to run off which may drop from the plants or be spilled in 
watering ; damp floors often cause mildew, and are very detrimental 
to the health of plants. Many denizens of the greenhouse, such as 
Azaleas, Camellias, Cactuses, and others, are turned out of doors 
during summer, for the benefit of air and to harden their growth ; at 
this time it is usual to supply their place with annuals, as Balsams, 
Cockscombs, Clintonias, lihodanthe, Sal})iglossis, and others. These 
have been sown in March in a hotbed, afterwards potted and brought 
into the house, to take the place of such as have been set out, and 
which ought never to be done previous to the middle of May, or 
much risk will be run from cold and frost ; by the middle of Sep- 
tember they are returned to the greenhouse. During the heat 
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of summer, when many fine plants are in flower, such as Hoveas 
Chorozemas, etc., it is beneficial, in prolonging their bloom, to shade 
them from bright sun ; this is best effected by having a canvas roller- 
blind outside ttie house, or a thin calico blind inside. Shading, how- 
ever, must be done judiciously, as the blind ought not to be drawn 
down an hour more than is absolutehr necessary. All who put up a 
greenhouse ought to provide means tor retaining the rain-water which 
falls on the roof, as this is the best water for plants ; a pipe from the 
gutters may lead it to a tank or cistern behind the stage, where it 
will acquire the same temperature as the house, and in this state is 
best for applying to the plants ; hard water fresh from a well or 
pump chills them, and is another cause of unhealthy plants. To 
warm a greenhouse in winter-time nothing is better than a system of 
hot-water pipes, combined with an economical boiler, such as those pa- 
tented by Messrs. Weekes, of Chelsea. When the temperature descends 
below thirty-five degrees a fire should be lighted, if there be indica- 
tions of frost. By the end of August, the plants should be turned 
out, and the entire erection cleaned ; the glass well syringed or 
sponged, dirt washed oft' the walls and woodwork, and w^hitewashing 
and painting done, if necessary. Many persons at this time fumi- 
gate the house with tobacco, to destroy every appearance of green 
fly, and use sulphur for the red spider, so that everything is clean and 
tidy for the plants when they are brought back ; previous to which 
the pots may be washed, the soil stirred at the surface, and such as 
require repotting should have the operation performed. 


BRIEP KEMAEKS ON THE PINK. 

BY ME. S. TATLOil, WELLS. 

PiPTiTGS struck under hand-glasses are the most ready and certain 
means of propagation, and good fresh loam with about one-fourth 
cow-dung, well decomposed and thoroughly incorporated, is the best 
compost to grow the Pink ; too rich soil is unsuitable, making the 
colours run as it is termed. Wire-worms are very destructive pests, 
and before the above compost is used, it should be well turned over 
and examined, to see that none of those insects are in it. It is best 
to devote a bed entirely to this flower, which may be made a foot in 
depth. August is the best time for planting, and they should be put 
in nine inches apart, taking care not to plant too deep, and pressing 
the soil round the neck of the plants. In dry weather attend to 
watering, but in winter they’ should be kept rather dry. As spring 
comes on let the soil be stirred, and a good top-dressing will assist 
the bloom, as well as invigorate the plants. When the bioom begins 
to show, provide some slender sticks or twigs, fix one to each plant, 
and tie them up loosely with twine. As the flowers begin to expand, 
if it be intended to have perfect blooms, examine the pod, and should 
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any be discovered opening more on one side than the other, with a 
penknife slit the closed divisions equally, but not so far as to 
let the petals fall out of place, and then tie round the lower portion 
of the pod with twine or fine matting ; this will prevent bursting, 
and preserve the flower uniform in shape. A thin covering of muslin 
stretched over the bed in the blooming season will be found to pro- 
long the flowering, as well as to preserve the colours clear and distinct. 
Pinks are easily forced, and are then a very acceptable addition to 
our early spring flowers, and this may be done with very little trouble. 
So soon as it is possible to get good i>ipings from forced plants, strike 
them in sand under a hand-glass, in a gentle heat, and when rooted 
proceed to “ harden off” gradually, after which put them out in the 
bed, where they will make nice plants ready for potting by the month 
of October ; after this they should be kept in a cold frame. Among 
the kinds well adapted for forcing are the Pheasant’s Eye, white, with 
a dark eye ; Moss Eed, a later variety ; and the Paddington Pink, 
still later. During forcing they should be placed close to the glass, 
in a house or pit w^here the temperature is kept about fifty degrees, 
and they require a full exposure to the sun. tinder this management 
they will bloom in Pebruary, and amply recompense the small care 
which they have required, no flowers repaying better the trouble 
bestowed upon them. 


A PEW SHOWY HAEDY ANNUALS. 

BY ME. OEOEGE THOMPSON, BLTTH. 

Having had frequent applications from amateurs and lady gardeners re- 
questing the names of a few of the best annuals, I shall be glad if you will 
favour me by the insertion of a few descriptive remarks on the same, 
which no doubt will be useful to others who take in your valuable 
work. As to the choice of annuals, a great deal depends on the 
position they are intended to occupy ; but for small gardens, the 
sorts should be such as are neat in appearance, dwarf in habit, dis- 
tinct in colours, and free flowering. The follow ing are a few of this 
character. 

Asters (China and German) : some sorts, such as nantis, are re- 
markably fine flowers, and of such dwarf habit, that I have grown 
them not more than three inches high ; small patches along the edge 
of a border, where each patch is a different colour, are very pretty. 
JBartonia aurea, a Californian annual, with golden yellow flowers, 
produced in abundance, growing one foot high. Cacalia coccinea, an 
old plant, but not frequently seen in gardens, has very pretty flowers, 
of a fine scarlet colour ; its dwarf habit, not exceeding nine inches in 
height, makes it a desirable addition to small gardens. Campanula 
speculum^ generally known as Venus’s Looking-glass, is a very 
attractive ylant, bearing a profusion of its pretty purple and pink 
blossoms for a length of time, and growing about one foot high. 
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OlarJkia pviohella and C. puUhella alba are well-knowa aanuida, • ^ 
bright pmk and white colours^ bol^ very deaimble, ‘and no .^garden 
ahonld oe without them. C. elegant is a taller species^ of inore 
robust growth, but neither so pretty as the above, nor so elegant as 
its name would imply. Clintoma pulohella^ a very diminutive and 
very beautiful thing, suitable for small beds, as it seldom exceeds 
three inches in height. The flowers are purple, with yellow and 
white centres. It is best raised in pots, and afterwards removed to 
the open border. OoUinsia bicolor and O. grandiflora, flowers blue, 
pink, and white, well worthy of their very general cultivation. DeU 
phinium ajacis plena, the dwarf Eocket Larkspurs, are admirable in 
well -contrasted patches. Erisgmum Feroffskianum, from Higher 
India, introduced by a Eussian botanist (whose strangely sounding 
name it bears), is a very showy annual, the flowers being brilliant 
orange, in spikes ; this is a good thing for making bouquets. Gilia 
tricolor, a dwarf and very neat plant, seldom exceeding nine inches 
in height ; the flowers vary in tints, some being white, others pink ; 
it is a profuse bloomer. Iberis umbellata, Candytuft, so well kno^^nl 
as scarcely to need description. The purple and white varieties make 
beautiful edgings to flower beds. Leptosiphon densi/lorus is another 
annual, which is very pretty ; its lilac-coloured flowers, borne in 
abundance, render it wtdl worth growing. Its habit is dwarf and 
neat. Zupinus nanus : of all the tribe of Lupines this is the dwarfest 
kind and most free flowering. A small bed of it is a splendid sight, 
being a mass of pretty blue and white flowers. L, luteus,i\\(i yellow 
species, looks well in tlie middle of a bed of the former kijul. Ne- 
mophila insignis and A^. maculata are two of the best of tliis genus ; 
the former clear blue, and the latter white, with a purple blot in each 
petal. A few plants soon cover a small-sized bed, and bear a suc- 
cession of their sweet blossoms. I must not omit tlmt universal 
favourite, Mignonette, Beseda odorata, from my list, though descrip- 
tion is needless. SchizantJius hitniilis and 8. pinnatus are decidedly 
as handsome and singularly delicate Californian annuals as any we 
have. Their pretty pink, white, and yellow blossoms, of curious 
form, excite the notice of every one. They do best when raised in 
pots, and afterwards turned out. Viscaria oculata is a plant with 
pretty blossoms, though it does not often flower well, and the Imbit 
is somewhat naked. Scabiosa ncma is a neat hardy annual, witli 
flow^ers of diverse crimson and purple colours, a great favourite of 
the bees ; a patch is w^orth growdug. Poppies, of the fringed and 
striped sorts, both single and double, Fapaver cargophglloides and P. 
rheeas, every one should sow in their garden, however small, for, 
although their bloom does not last long, they are as showy as any 
hardy annual I know of. When annuals are sow n, I advocate a 
practice which is not generally adhered to,< that is, to write labels for 
each, comprising the scientific and English names, which may be 
referred to at any time, instead of the untidy practice we often meet 
with, of sticking the seed.<paper in a split stick, inside the bed or 
patch where the annuals are sown. 





ON STOVE AND GEEENHOUSE P^SITLOEAS. 

BT I. T. Z. 

Sbbiito an inquiry in your last from one of your correspondents, re- 
questing information on this head, 1 am happy in giving him a list 
which I have made of all the species, both stove and greenhouse, 
which have come under my notice during visits made by me lately to 
several establishments of excellence in this country. To those 
who have convenience for growing a number of tender climbers, few 
plants are so easily managed or are more beautiful than the various 
kinds of Passiflora; some, in addition to splendid flowers and ex- 
quisite fragrance, bear a profusion of very pleasant eatable fruit; 
others, although destitute of the two last qualiflcations, are yet so 
highly ornamental, that they can scarcely be cultivated to too great 
an extent. Of those which bear edible fruit in addition to their 
other attractions, the following have been ‘‘ made a note of.’* 

P. alata : an old species, introduced from the West Indies in 
1772, which will grow, flower, and fruit abundantly in almost any 
situation, either in some waste corner of the stove, or even under the 
floor. Buonapartea : this kind is much less knowm than it deserves 
to be. The flowers are deep red, with a purple and wiiite crown, and 
fine fragrance. It does not thrive w^ell unless the roots come in con- 
tact with bottom-heat, and have plenty of room to spread ; it then 
flowers freely, and bears large, orange, pear-shaped fruit, full of watery 
pulp, of a pleasant flavour. Goccinea : this handsome scarlet 
flow'ering species was introduced from Guiana in 1820. The fruit is 
about the size of a small apple, and contains a very sweet pulp. 
Bdulis is too well known to need much description ; it is nearly hardy 
enough to endure the greenhouse, but will not ripen its fruit in any 
situation except the stove. The fruit is purple, acid, w ith a rather 
peculiar flavour, and is stated to make a most delicious preserve. 
Incarnata : a greenhouse plant, which has been introduced since 
1629, but is far from being common in collections. It very commonly 
dies down to the roots in autumn, and regerminates again in spring ; 
it has therefore been considered an herbaceous plant. The flowers 
are pink, and very fragrant. The fruit usually grows to about the size 
and the colour of an orange. Laurifolia : a native of the West 
Indies and South America, wdience it was introduced in 1690. The 
flowers emit a pleasant fragrance, and the fruit is yellow, rather 
lai^er than a hen’s egg, and contains an eatable pulp, Maliforniu : 
although introduced in 1731, it is fully equal to many fine ones of a 
much later introduction. The flowers are large and dull red, with 
blue rays, and very sweet scented. The fruit is yellow^, and about 
the size of a large apple. Bhcenicea : a species introduced in 1831 ; 
the flowers are dull crimson, and the fruit about the size of a hen’s 
egg. Qmdrangularis, to do well, should always be planted where it 
> bottom-heat. Cut in well every autumn, after it has done 
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flowering, renew the soil, either wholly or in part, every spring, just 
before it starts to grow, and when in flower give a ^at supply of 
water. Serratistipula : a native of Mexico. The flowers are not 
very showy, but the fruit is very sweet and palatable. IXliafoUa : 
a native of Peru, and introduced in 1823. It has beautiful red 
flow ers, and the fruit is very handsome, and the flavour pleasant. 
The above are natives of the tropics, except Incamata ; they conse- 
quently require the stove, and thrive best in a strong moist heat, with 
a good supply of w ater when growing. They are all of strong habit, 
and should lie planted in a good rich loam with one-fourth rotten 
dung. Excepting Edulis, none of the above species will set their 
fruit freely, unless the stigma be fertilized by the pollen of others ; 
for this purpose no kinds are so well adapted as Edulis and Casrulea. 
Those Passifloras which are alone ornamental, and on that account 
deserve extensive cultivation, are the following: — Alata-ccerulea : 
a hybrid, which grows very freely in a cool part of the stove or a 
warm greenhouse. The flowers are rose colour and white, the crown 
blue and w hite. Coerulea and its varieties are all nearly hardy, and 
grow' freely in light soil, trained against a wall in the open air. 
Cosrulea-racemosa is another valuable hybrid, raised betwixt the two 
species w hose name it bears. The flowers are purple, and produced 
in great abundance in a cool greenhouse. Kermesina : this brilliant 
species is a free flowerer, of very slender grow’th, and makes a fine 
appearance in the stove. Loudonii has much the habit of the last, 
but the leaves are larger, and are not coloured with purple beneath ; 
it also requires a warm stove and a very moist temperature. JFragrans 
is a fine species, a native of the "W est Indies and South America. 
The flowers are purple ; the plant requires the cool stove. Mooreana 
is a native of Buenos Ayres, and was introduced in 1837. The flow ers 
are very fragrant, nearly the colour of Cosrulea ; this plant is almost 
hardy. Eicturata : a native of the Brazils, bearing rose-coloured 
flow’ers, and purple and white rays ; it requires the heat of the stove. 
Bacemosa : flowers scarlet, exceedingly handsome ; a native of 
Brazil, requiring the heat of the stove. Sanguinea : hybrid, with 
fine large deep scarlet flowers, very handsome ; requires the heat of 
the stove. 

The I'assiflora requires a soil rendered light by the addition of 
heath-mould. Never sift the soil for any of them, but roughly break 
it, and alw ays give a good drainage. All the species strike readily 
from cuttings planted in sand, ana placed in a brisk heat. 


WHAT IS A FLORIST’S FLOWER? 

BY AB OLD FLOKIST. 

The great difference between wild flowers and cultivated ones consists 
in the latter being 80 much changed, or as we term it ‘‘improved,’* 
by culture as to be greatly altered in appearance from their original 
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r^resentative ; but, let me observe, all plants are not thus capable 
or being so altered, though generally every individual of the same 
species varies slightly in some respects from its brethren. Among 
trees, for instance, some have an erect manner of growth, while 
others, of precisely the same kind, will assume a drooping habit ; and 
among herbaceous plants the colours of the flowers will often mate- 
rially differ, and some even show a disposition to become double. 
The more variable a plant is in a state of nature, the more readily 
will it become changed by the different modes of cultivation practised 
on it, though many plants scarcely differ under any circumstances ; 
and, as a general rule, fewer annuals become changed than perennials, 
and fewer ligneous plants than herbaceous. The early floriculturists 
considered changed herbaceous plants only as florists’ flowers ; but 
florists of the present day admit not only suffruticose plants, as 
Pelargoniums and some Calceolarias, but also shrubs, as Roses and 
Camellias. Flowers, to constitute florists’ flowers, must become sub- 
servient to certain laws, the chief of which is form. The outline of 
every florists’ flower should be circular, or as nearly so as possible, 
as may be readily perceived by drawing the outline of the most 
esteemed I'ulips, Carnations, Pansies, etc. A change of the form of 
the flower, however, is not generally the first departure from nature 
in a plant, but is rather the result of culture or accident ; a departure 
from the usual colour of the flower, or normal habit of the plant, is, 
however, by no means unusual ; and the former constitutes, in con- 
junction with form, the chief merits of florists’ flowers. Let us 
examine, for example, the flower of the wild Carnation. In a state of 
nature, we shall commonly find it varying from flesh colour, rarely 
white, to dark crimson, and the outline, instead of being circular, 
angular ; but, by cultivation, the. flower becomes much increased in 
size; the stamens are metamorphosed into petals, rendering it what 
is called double; by which means, and by the enlargement of the 
original or guard petals, the angles are filled up, and the outline 
rendered circular; the ground-colour also changes to pure white, 
striped with crimson, scarlet, pink, or purple, in which case it is called 
a Carnation ; or with a white or yellow ground, dotted and edged with 
red, purple, or scarlet, it is termed a Picotec. The flower, however, 
is not the only part that undergoes a change, the whole plant has 
also departed from the original type; it lias become much more 
vigorous, with leaves broader and blunter than in the species. The 
great distinction, however, between native species and accidental 
varieties is the incapability of the latter of perpetuating themselves ; 
for, should they produce seed, the greater portion of the plants raised 
therefrom will be in a transition stage to the original stock. The true 
way therefore to increase or perpetuate varieties is only to raise 
seedlings from the most decidedly marked variations, and to remove 
them from the immediate neighbourhood of the original species, to 
which they always have a tendency, more or less, to retreat. The 
Carnation is a familiar example of this, for the pure white ground- 
colour of many varieties gradually becomes flushed with pink, and 
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ultimately changes to dark crimson, whichj in most cases, defies all 
the art of the florist to change again to white. 

Vegetable physiologists are undecided as to the causes of these 
variations, but the most generally received opinion among florists is 
that, in the case of the Carnation, the running back to the original 
colour of the species is occasioned by the application of too powerful 
stimulants in the cultivation. The changes and varieties in the 
colours of flowers are innumerable, and constitute, as we have before 
said, the great attraction of florists’ flowers. No cause is assigned, 
but there appear to exist certain fixed laws by which colour is affected ; 
as the Carnation, which in its pristine state is crimson, becomes, by 
cultivation, w’hite, slate coloured, and dull yellow, but never blue, and 
seldom bright yellow ; and the Dahlia includes varieties of almost 
every shade of colour, except blue. Besides changes in form and 
colour, florists’ flowers undergo transmutations of various organs ; 
for instance, in order to render Carnations and Pinks double a multi- 
plication of petals takes place, and the stamens are expanded and 
become petaloid ; the Bose is rendered double by a multiplication of 
petals ; and the Anemone by a regular series of transformations of all 
the organs, from the sepals to the pistilliim. 

Many florists’ flowers have been very much improved by cross- 
impregnation, of late years, not only between varieties of the same 
species, but also between two distinct kinds. Had not the "wild Violet 
been crossed with V. altaica and otliers, our gardens would never 
have been decorated with lai'ge round Pansies of every imaginable 
hue and combination of colours. Cross-impregnation, in addition to 
altering the properties of the flower, occasions a considerable change 
in the habits of plants ; thus the large fine flowers that are produced 
on tall diffusive-growing plants may, by careful hybridization, bo pro- 
duced on dwarf thick-set plants ; and bright-coloured flowers, without 
a dark spot to relieve them, may have the spot given them by care- 
fully crossing them with some allied spotted kinds. Now that the 
theory of hybridization is so well understood, a vast untrodden plain 
lies open to the florist, which, in the course of a few years, will 
doubtless be productive of many unexpected novelties; new'^ races 
will be springing up every day, and the already numerous varieties of 
plants increased tenfold. As proof of this, w^e have only to look at 
the numbers of new Boses and Calceolarias that are brought into 
notice every season. A few years back we could scarcely have credited 
the changes which have been effected, and reviewing the past we are 
led to look forward to a w^ondrous future of florists’ flowers. 


ON THE TBEATMENT OF NEW HOLLAND PLANTS. 

BT W. T ir, BSQ., EPfOM. 

I HATE taken great interest in this singular tribe of 'plants, and have 
had a large house put up for their especial use^ in which Banksios, 
l>ryandras, etc., are now well established. The bfest plan fop growing 
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the former species wellis to make a mixture of one-third peat, one- 
third loam, and one-third sand. The pots should be well mrained in 
thefollowing manner: place a piece of potsherd about half-way over the 
hole at the bottom of the pot, then lav another piece against it so as to 
leave a hoUow space; place some smaller pieces round them, and others, 
broken very small, on the top of these. All plants belonging to the 
Proteaceee should be drained in the same manner, for the roots are 
very fond of running amongst the broken potsherds, and there is not 
so much danger of their being over-watered. Care must be taken 
not to let them flag for want of water, as they seldom recover if 
allowed to get very dry ; they should also be placed in an airy part 
of the greenhouse when in-doors, nothing being more beneficial to 
them than a free circulation of air. Cuttings are generally supposed 
to be difficult to root, but they will root readily if properly managed. 
Let them be well ripened before they are taken oft*; then cut them 
at a joint, and plant them in pots of sand, without shortening any of 
the leaves, except on the part that is planted in the sand, where 
they should be taken off, quite close ; the less dej)th they are planted 
in the pots the better, if they only stand firm when the sand is 
well closed round them. Then place them under hand-glasses in the 
propagating-house, but do not plunge them in heat. The glasses 
must be frequently taken off*, to admit air and to dry them, or they 
are apt to damp ofi; When they are rooted, the sooner they are 
potted oft* in little pots the better, as the sand is liable to canker their 
roots if left too long in it. When potted off, they should be placed 
in a close frame, but not on heat, as a bottom- heat will destroy their 
roots ; and they must be hardened to the air by degrees. Plants 
raised in this way have better roots, grow faster, and flower sooner, 
than plants raised from seeds. In raising them from seeds, they 
should be sown in the same kind of soil as the plants are grown in, 
and placed in the greenhouse ; or if it is in summer, they will come 
up earlier if placed out in the open air. They will soon make their 
appearance, and they should be potted off in small pots, for if left in 
the seed-pots too long they are apt to die, and are more difficult to 
move with safety. 

Dryandra is a beautiful genus belonging to the ProfceacesB, and is 
nearly related to Banksia. The species thrives best in an equal 
mixture of light turfy loam, peat, and sand ; the more sandy the soil 
is the better they will thrive. The pots must be well drained with 
potsherds, which should be broken very small, as the roots are fond 
of running amongst them. Eipened cuttings, taken off at a joint, 
and planted in pots of sand, without shortening any of the leaves^ 
will root freely if placed under hand-glasses, but not plunged. As 
soon as rooted they should be potted off, as the sand will injure their 
roots if they remain too long in it ; then they should be placed in a 
close frame till they have taken fresh root, wid must be hardened to 
the air by degrees. August and September is the best time fw 
potting the cuttings ; they will then be rooted by spring, or many of 
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them. The genus Aulax thrires best in a very sandy loam, with a 
great many potsherds, broken small, at the bottom of the pot, to let 
the water drain off freely, as they frequently get too much water, 
which soddens the mould, and stagnates their growth. Eipened cut- 
tings, taken off at a joint, and planted in a pot of sand, will strike 
root if placed under a hand-glass, in the propagating-house, and the 
glass be occasionally left off, an hour or two at a time, to give them 
air, and keep them from damping, which should be done in a morning, 
before the sun has much ])ower, or it will make them flag and injure 
them. Plants are readily raised from seeds, which should be sown in 
a mixture of two-thirds loam and one-third sand. As soon as they 
come up, they should be planted off in small pots, in the same kind 
of soil, as they are very apt to die if left too long in the seed-pot. 


ON THE VALUE OF LIQUID MANUEE. 

BY F. GABDENEB. 

Notwithstanding the repeated recommendations of practical men 
in favour of liquid manure, but little attention is paid to the subject. 
If it be of tlie vast importance which it is said to be, why is it so 
little used ? Why does not every garden contain its tana, in con- 
nection with the manure heap ? To make such an arrangement, to 
provide a receptacle to retain the juices of the decaying w^ceds in the 
rubbish heap, can neither be difficult nor expensive ; and if it be 
practicable and easy of accomplishment to provide for the latter, the 
same arrangement w'ould be suitable for the manure heap. A common 
tub or cask of any kind will answer the purpose, and if it is leaky of 
itself, it may be rendered water-tight by puddling round the outside. 
It is supposed, of course, to be placed with its upper end level with 
til© ground, or as much under the surface as will ensure drainage 
running into it. I have applied it in various ways, and in every 
instance witli results which have proved its value. On ray flower 
beds I have used it freely during wdnter, and especially in frosty 
weather, when snow w as on the ground. I have several tanks, but 
they are all connected wdth each other. In one of these I have fixed 
a large wooden pump, through which the liquid is drawn and carried 
to the flower beds and borders, as time permits. 


ON THE PROPAGATION OF PLANTS BY CUTTINGS 
AND LAYERS. 

BY A PEACTICAL MAN. 

In regard to propagating by cuttings, fine white sand is generally 
used, into which the cutting is inserted ; below which, after the pot 
is sufficiently drained, that sort of soil is placed in which the genus 
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is found to thrivo. There are few plants that are capable of repro- 
duction by this means that will root freely in sand, and many of the 
freely growing sorts will strike in the compost best adapted for the 
genus. The shallower that all cuttings are put in the pots, the sooner 
and better they will root. The sand must never be allowed to become 
too dry, for in such a case much injury might be done before the 
cultivator would observe it. ^^either ought they be kept too moist, 
for fear of damp, which should be guarded against by frequent 
observation, and by once or twice a day wiping the glasses with which 
they are covered. The sooner that cuttings are potted off, after they 
are rooted, the better ; and if carefully shaded, and not put into too 
large pots, the better they will thrive. The sand should be completely 
removed from the roots of the cuttings previously to potting off, for 
it is very injurious to most plants, particularly those that are of deli- 
cate growth. This circumstance does not appear to be generally 
known, at least if it be, it is not always acted upon, and to this may 
be attributed many of the failures which usually attend the potting 
off of cuttings. 

Plants originated from cuttings taken from plants in a flowering 
state have an advantage over seedling plants, as they come into 
bloom much sooner, and often while quite small; thus Greraniurns, 
and many other plants, propagated from the terminal shoots that 
would produce flowers, are found to root and come into bloom when 
only a few inches high, and often in pots of not more than three 
inches diameter. Seedling plants, although they in general grow 
much more luxuriantly, seldom produce their flowers till they have 
attained nearly their full size. Plants originated by laying also 
bloom soon, but can seldom be trained, excepting in the case of creep- 
ing or climbing plants, to anything like a handsome head. But 
laying is the only means by w hich some plants Can be propagated 
with facility, and hence it becomes necessary. 


HINTS ON NEOLECTED PLANTS. 

BY P. B. W. 

Thebe are not a few plants of which the capabilities have scarcely 
been sufiiciently tested, and which are, 1 am persuaded, more deserv- 
ing of a greater share of notice than they have hitherto received. 
Concerning these I shall occasionally forward a paper for insertion 
in your widely circulated Cabinet, hoping by that means to draw 
attention to them, and to induce an extended trial of their merits. 
Of such is the Myosotis azorica, a plant useful in the greenhouse, as 
well as for bedding purposes or window decoration; a good-sized 
specimen in full flower looks very attractive, the blossoms being 
numerous, of a rich purple colour, and its management is such as to 
demand but little trouble, though it cannot often be grown to a size 
which will develope its beauties in one season. It is best raised from 
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«eeds, which will require the usual managemeut of greenhouse seeds. 
Wheu the voung plants have gained strength, they should be potted 
off in medium-sized pots, and as soon as filled with roots, shifted 
to a few sizes larger ; as autumn approaches they will require to be 
placed near the glass, in which position they may remain until spring. 
Two or three plants in one pot make nice bushes. When growth 
has fairly begun in the ensuing spring, repot them in large pots, say 
twelve inch, and find a rather warm situation for them in the green- 
house, where they will make rapid progress, during which it is best 
to train them to neat stakes. By midsummer they will have attained 
a height of about eighteen inches, making compact bushes, and in 
July will be loaded witli their lovely blooms, resembling the delicate 
Torget-me-not of our ditches, but of richer colour and superior 
size. When in bloom it may be removed, if desired, to the window 
of a drawing or sitting room, and prove that Myosotis azorica is a 
plant not so generally cultivated as it deserves to be. The best 
compost, and one in w'hich it will be found to delight, is a mixture of 
peat, loam, and white sand ; and a very fibrous peat is to be preferred 
in the above compost, when it can be had. Alter the bloom is past, 
the specimen may be either cut back, for another year, or what is 
better, thrown away to make room for fresh plants, a succession of 
which should be kept up. 

Anotlier -phut that ought to be cultivated in every flower garden, 
which is a great favourite of mine, and useful for winter decoration, 
is the Helleborus, or Cliristmas Hose. If the weather be mild we 
have them in flower as early as November, and continue till spring; 
they do well in pots, and if divided by the roots in April they will 
flower well the following wdiiter. In summer the pots should be 
placed in a bed of ashes, in a situation screened from the too pow'erful 
solar rays ; if removed to the greenhouse as winter approaches, they 
will come in flower early, and at a time when their pleasing blossoms 
are extremely acceptable. 


EEMAEKS ON THE EED SPIDEE, OE PLANT MITE. 

BY S. W. J. 

Neably all kinds of plants are at one time or other infested with some 
species of mite. The Acarus telarius, however, is our greatest pest; for 
although it is well known its ravages could be prevented by humidity, 
yet there are seasons w’hen much humidity cannot be allowed. These 
little creatures multiply at all seasons of the year, and their fecundity 
is prodigious. The females lay their eggs generally at the back of 
the leaves, because there they are sheltered from intense light ; the 
eggs are very minute, and not collected in masses, but scattered 
thickly all over the leaves, as may be seen with a microscope. In a 
short time after deposition they are hatched, and the young begin to 
move about upon the leaves. As they advance in growth they become 
more and more red ; w^hen arrived at their full size they are dark 
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brown, and slightly hairy. From the time they issue from the egg 
until they are fully grown, they cast their skins several times, becom- 
ing each time something darker in their colour. They construct for 
themselves close silken webs, by which they travel from one leaf to 
another, and these webs are made thick at the bach of the leaves, to 
shelter the young from the effects of moisture, which would soon 
prove fatal to them. 

A moist atmosphere and free growth of the plants are certain 
preventives to the increase of this insect, but it becomes necessary 
to use other means sometimes. The grand antidote is sulphur, which 
destroys mildew, and effectually rids the plants of the red spider. 

The method which is most successful in the apj dication of this 
substance is as follows, and may be depended upon to destroy every 
insect if properly applied, and persevered in. I have myself never 
known it fail. Take half a pound of flowers of sulphur, put it into 
a watering-pot, and add as much water as will make it into a i3aste, 
afterw^ards add more, until sufficiently thin ; pour it into a garden 
engine, or other vessel capable of holding four or five gallons, then 
add as much water as will make it into four gallons. Water the in- 
fested plants with this overhead, either with a syringe, garden engine, 
or watering-pot, and repeat the application until every insect dis- 
appears. 


NOTES ON NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

167. Argyeeia TiiRSTJTA. Nat. Ord. Convolvulacea:. — A very 
handsome Bindweed, introduced to Kew fVom the Paris garden, in 
1850 ; a native of India or China. The ])lant is of large growth, and 
has flowered freely trained along the rafters of a stove. The blos- 
soms resemble those of a large Ipomoca, and are of a bright lilac 
colour, four inches and a half across the mouth. The stems are 
downy, the leaves large and bright green, and habit free. {Bot, Mag,^ 
4940.) 

168. Ltsimachia nutans. Nat. Ord. Primulacece. — Prom the 
Cape district, flowering in July in the open air ; but the plant re- 
quires protection to the roots in winter. 1 he flowers are borne in a 
spike, and are deep purple-crimson. ’ {Bot. Mag., 4941.) 

169. CoDONOPSis ROTUNDiroLiA. Nat. Ord. CampamilacecB . — 
A rambling plant of no great beauty, bearing green campanulate 
flowers, lately introduced to Kew', through seeds sent by Dr. Boyle 
from Himalaya. {Bot. Mag., 4942.) 

170. Orobus PisciiEBi. Nat. Ord. Leguminosce, — A rather pretty 
species of Yetch, wffiich, although not new, is rather scarce. It was 
originally sent to England by Dr. Fischer, of St. Petersburg, but is 
supposed to be a native of Italy or Algeria. It is an erect-growing 
plant, with very narrow leaves and pretty purple-crimson flowers, 
perfectly hardy, and free blooming. {Bot, Mag., 494*1.) 

171. Dendrobix^m; Falconeri. Nat. Ord. This is a 
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very distinct and splendid new member of the genus, from the moun- 
tains of Bootan, where it is stated to grow at an elevation of 4000 
feet. A plant in the possession of George Eeid, Esq , of Burnham, 
Somerset, threw out a spike the present year nearly four feet in 
length, carrying upwards of sixty lovely blossoms ; the petals are 
white, tipped with a broad patch of deep purple, spreading horizon- 
tally ; sepals pale rose, tipped with dark purple, and the limb yellow, 
having a broad purple central spot and extremity ; diameter of the 
flowers about four inches. The leaves are few and small. This 
species will prove a great acquisition to lovers of Orchids. (JBot, 
Mag. 4944.) 

172. Mucuna prcrita. Nat. Ord. Leguminoscd. — A singular- 
looking climber, which flowered in the Palin-liouse at Kew during 
the past summer. The flowers are about two inches long, dull 
purplish black, borne in large bunches, which at a distance appear 
like bunches of grapes. It is a native of the East Indies, and very 
abundant in the neighbourhood of Madras. Seeds were brought 
from India by Dr. J. D. Hooker. (^Bot. Mag., 4945.) 

173. Lonicera Brownt. Nat. Ord. Caprifoliacerp. — 'From. the 
Columbia and vicinity of Fort Vancouver, w here it was discovered 
by the lamented Douglas. The flowers are orange-red, and with the 
clear yellow' stamens and throat make a desirable appearance ; they 
are, how'over, scentles.s. The leaves are broad and yellow'-green. 
(FI or. des Sevres, 1133.) 

174. L. splendtda. Nat. Ord. Caprifoliacece. — This pretty species 
of Honeysuckle inhabits the 8ierra Nevada, in Spain, and is re- 
markable for tlie pale leaden colour of its stalks and foliage. The 
flowers are pale yellow and bail*. (^Flor. des Sevres, 1L30.) 

175. liosE Auguste Ogee (Tea). — A handsome variety, raised by 
M. Oger at Caen, in Normandy. The flower is of good size and 
form, of delicate blush, and is said to be extremely fragrant. (Flor. 
des Serves, 1131.) 

170. B. A Fleurs vertes (Bengal). — Morphology is curiously 
illustrated by this Hose, whose green flow'ers exhibit petals trans- 
formed to leaves, the corolla being totally altered in its nature. It 
is more a botanical curiosity than anything else. (Flor. des Serves, 
1130.) 

177. Jacquemontia c^elestis. Nat. Ord. Convolvulacece. The 
azure-blue flowers of this pretty climber have suggested tlie specific 
name. It is a native of the hot regions of South America, and con- 
sequently requires stove temperature. (Flor. des Serves, 1132.) 

178. Hypericum oblongifolium. Nat. Ord. llyperice<B . — 
Messrs. Veitch have the merit of introducing this plant, through 
their excellent collector Mr. Thomas Lobb, who found it on open 
hills at Mofflong, Khasia, India. The flow^ers are large, and deep 
orange or reddish yellow' colour, borne at the ends of the branches 
in forked cymes ; the sepals are large, roundish ovate, very blunt, And 
slightly serrate ; the leaves are firm, sessile, ovate, and punctured with 
numei'ous small transparent dots. (Journ. Hort. Soc^ ) 
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Ahdisia. — Will you or any of your subscribers favour me by stating what compost is 
suitable for this tribe, and what is the proper mode of propagating it ? — A Reader, 
[These plants are very ofcamental for their scarlet fruit ; they all gi-ow in loam and 
peat; and cuttings root freely in sand, in a moist heat, under a hand-glass. They may be 
also increased by cuttings of the root placed in heat. — Editor.'] 

Ceinums. — 'rhese bulbs arc known variously, by some botanists as Pancratiums, by 
others as Amaryllis. They should be grown in rich loam mixed with a little peat and 
sand, and allowed plenty of pot room. I have for two years past had a fine show of 
them, and, if acceptable, sliall be happy to send you a few lines on my treatment. — P. 
[We shall feel obliged. — Editor?] 

Medinilla MAGNiFicA.— Having a fine plant of the Medinilla magnifica^ I should 
be glad if some of your readers would give me the method best suited for propagating 
this magnificent plant, as I fail in striking it. — if., A Subscriber. 

Passiploras. — In compliance with the request of your correspondent A. D , in the 
September number of your widely known Cabinet^ I would mention a few Passifloras 
that I have grown in my greenhouse for several years, though I am not able to give him 
a list such as he requires. Passiflora Loudoni, flowers a most brilliant crimson ; P. 
Kermesina, red ; P. edulis, the purple fruited, it docs not, however, fruit with me, though 
it flowers tolerably well ; P. cawuleo-racemosa, tlic common blue clustered ; and P. 
incarnata, flesh coloured, or pink. They are all increased by cuttings of the young 
shoots planted in sand, and covered with a glass, as also by layers and seed when the 
latter can be procured. Any moderately rich light soil suits them; and, conlraiy to 
the generality of the genus, they all flow'cr well in a low temperature. — "W", C., 
ierbury. 

Bootwork. — T he roots of trees, and especially large roots, including the stool or 
base of the tree, after the trunk has been cut down to tlie ground, may be combined 
together in various ways, useful, ornamental, or curious, in gardening. Two or three 
stools of large size grouped together on a lawn, with mould and plants placed in their 
interstices, form a striking contrast to the smoothness and high art displayed on the 
general surface of the lawn. The plants placed among the roots, whether in pots con- 
cealed by mosses, stones, or mould, or planted in soil, should never be of indigenous 
kinds common in the locality, for these might be mistaken for weeds, but of exotic 
kinds, such as Geraniums, Petunias, Maurandyas, etc., or of British or European 
Alpines, of small size and neat foliage. The idea to be kept in view is that of creating 
artificial ornaments without much expense ; and therefore the roots must never appear 
to have been left where they are by carelessness, but placed by design, and with reference 
to the composition of which they form u part. In many situations, conglomerations of 
roots as a receptacle for plants are more pleasing than those of stone, because they 
display less eflfort, and seem a more natural and easy way of forming a nidus for orna- 
mental plants. Too much elfoi-t and expense for attaining any object is never altogether 
so satisfactory as when the same is obtained with ease and economy. Hence rustic 
scats in a pleasure ground, and rustic vases, or other vessels for containing plants, are 
more satisfactory than cast-iron seats or marble vases, unless the latter be connected 
with some building. Roots may also be combined together so as to form seats, open or 
covered huts, grotto-like structures, and rustic or grotesque bridges ; and one object to 
which they are particularly suitable is for placing on the margin of pieces of aHificial 
w'ater, along with trees, bushes, or plants. A smooth expanse of water, like a smooth 
lawn, requires shade and roughness to contrast with it, in order to produce a striking 
effect ; and roots at once supply both roughness and shade. In placing them, a part of 
the root should always be covered by the water, and another part by the soil ; and by 
planting a young tree or bush adjoining the root, a double contrast is produced between 
the root, which gives the idea of an aged tree long since felled or dead, and the erect 
young shoot, which is to become a futiu’c tree. The shadow of the group in the water 
adds to the interest of the scene. A very commou error in the use of I'oota is that 
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of mixing tbem with stones in rockwork ; this must at all times be shunned. — 2).. 

Fareham, 

“ Ferny Combes.** — At page 295 I find stated, on the authority of this book, 
**AUosorus crispus^ the Parsley Fern, is found only on lofty hills.” This is a great 
mistake ; the AUo^onis crispns grows profusely in the neighbourhood of Keswick, and I 
believe, in that of all the English lakes in Cumberland, in the most opposite situations — 
in wet ditches, by the roadside, and on old tiled roofs. attention has been for 
many years directed to this beautiful Fern, and I have tried to cultivate it, in-doors and 
out of doors, in various situations, soils, and aspects, without permanent success, and I 
find the same difficulty has been experienced by many cultivators. I obtained a fine 
specimen from the Lakes last autumn (1855). I kept it in a pot in a cold frame, in peat 
and loam, with drainage* of potsherds half the depth of the pot. In the summer I sunk 
the pot in a north border, very moist and shady, where it did better, producing its 
double foliage, but not very freely ; it will now be repotted and returned to the frame : 
it is looking w'ell. Many of the hardy Ferns require winter protection when removed 
from their native habitats, though they be ever so cold ; witness the beautiful and scaice 
Fern Aspidium lo7ichiiis,‘ from the bleak mountains of Scotland. — F, 7i., Durham 
County. 

Hardy Border Plants. — There can be no doubt that the mass system of grouping 
the flowerbeds, in summer, so full of tender exotics, has lost entirely to cultivation 
many old and valuable perennial and biennial border flowers. Tliis is to be regretted, 
for many arc extremely handsome. It is problematical whether the rage for new plants 
docs not cause many of us to lose sight of old and tried favourites. The mass system 
cannot well be dispensed with w-herc brilliant display is aimed at; neither is it desirable 
to do 80 . The two are perfectly distinct in character, and should be ke])t so in planting. 
Borders should be especially allotted for the growth of biennial and perennial flowers, 
when, by a proi>cr selection and judicious planting of kinds, it need not be without 
blossom from the first spring flow'crs till frost. A few annuals sown amongst them 
would assist in giving hrillianey. To look effective, in planting, regard should be had 
as to the height each sort grow's to ; the tallest being placed furthest from the spectator, 
gradually diminishing to the tiny plant at the edge. Care should also be taken to 
distribute the striking and showy colours evenly over the whole sj>aec. The following 
five belong to the same genus as the Carnation, and are all well w orth a ])lace in every 
garden. The three first-named are biennial, flowering only once, after which they die 
off, and require to be raised from seed each year. The two last, Sweet IVilliain and 
Deptford Pink, are readily increased by division of the roots after flowering, or early in 
the spring, and by cuttings, and seed likewise. Seeds sown in May or June will get 
good established plants by winter, and flow'er finely the following summer. Tin* different 
species of this family readily impregnate with each other, from which have sprung many 
interesting hybrids. Ordinary garden soil will grow them ; if light and somewhat 
sandy, so much the better. Dianihu^ hispanicus (Spanish Pink), height one foot, 
flowTrs deep red; July and August. Dianthus pnlchcfins (Pretty Pink), height one 
foot, flow'crs lilac ; June to August. Dianthus chine ush (Indian Pink), height one foot, 
of various coloured flow^ers, many varieties, single and double. Dianthus armei'ia 
(Deptford Pink), height one foot, red or white flowers; June and July. Dianthus 
harhatus (Sweet William), height one foot, flowers of various colours; June to August. 
There is some chance of this fine old favourite ranking ultimately as a floiist’s flower; 
it is very susceptible of improvement, and already numbers many beautifully marked 
and coloured flowers, both of single and double varieties. — E. S. 

Orobanche. — The Orohanche Hederas grows abundantly in the ' neighbourliood of 
Dublin on Ivy, as the specific name implies. After the steins of the present year’s jilants 
decay, in the months of September or October, by searching among the Ivy roots, some 
will be found sw'ollen, and others with the young buds of Orobanche developed on them. 
By cutting off the strongest of these? roots, between the plant and developed Orobauche 
buds, and laying bare the roots of Ivy where it is desired to establish the plant, and 
tongue- grafting the roots of the two Ivy plants together, that on which the buds are and 
that on which they are to be established, covering all carefully uj), the roots of the two 
plants Drill unite during the winter, and the Orobanebc be developed iii due course the 
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aacceediug year, la this way Orobanches and Lathrcda squamaria have been established 
at G-lasneviu. They have not been raised there directly from seed sown, but sufficient 
proof has been afforded of their growing by that method. — P., Dubiin. 

LiauBTicuM Ai£UM.~Some plants are grown in ffower gardens on account of their 
remarkable foliage, and well they deserve a x)lace; some of our native plants might still 
be added, where there is room to grow them, if not for their flowers, they would give 
variety and beauty with their leaves, and when brought from mountainous pastures and 
planted in rich garden soil, their appearance is so changed that those who knew them in 
the one place will sometimes not know them in the other. The Ligusticum meum, or 
Meum atkamanticum^ might be introduced on account of its setaceous muliiffd leaflets \ 
the appearance of the plant is greatly altered when brought from upland pastures and 
introduced to gardens, and its roots are eaten by many as an aromatic and carminative. — 
Feier Mackenzie. 

Peopagation of Teop^olum tricoloeum. — T he simplest mode of doing this is 
to take off the weak laterals that are not likely to flower, when about two inches long ; 
if with a heel so much the better. Any time from February till May fill the pot hidf 
full of crocks, then with a mixture of peat and sand till within two inches of the top ; 
fill up with silver sand, and water with a fine rose, to settle it. Then dibble in the 
cuttings all round, within one inch of the rim, leaving about half an inch of the cutting 
above the sand. Place the pot on a shelf in the front of the greenhouse ; keep the sand 
constantly moist, taking care that the cuttings are always erect. In the course of two 
months many of them will throw up shoots from under the sand. The pot should then 
be removed to a shady situation out of doors. When the stems deeay, do not disturb 
the sand, but water sparingly. In October let them be placed in the greenhouse, when 
all that have made small tubers will grow. It is from these plants that the best cuttings 
are obtained in the spring. In the following May turn the whole ball out of the pot, 
in a warm situation in the open ground. After they have finished growth take them up 
and sift the ball through a fine sieve, carefully picking out the tubers. They are then 
treated in all respects as the older tubers, and will make fine flowering plants the follow- 
ing spring. If seeds are used, they should be soaked in water twenty ‘four hours before 
sow'ing, and the outer shell carefully removed ; under this treatment they will grow 
much sooner and with greater certainty. They should remain in the seed-pot until after 
they have formed a tuber. A small stick can be placed against each plant, to which it 
will climb, and it serves to indicate the place of the tuber when the stem is dead. 
Many seeds will remain twelve months before vegetating. 

Anemone pavonia. — This very attractive flower may be planted in patches this 
month, in a south border, in any liglit soil. The following are very pretty French 
varieties. Abide, scarlet-red, yellow centre, stamens black. Achilles, bright carmine, 
velvety, centre white. Adonis, vermilion-red, centre white. Bajarac, scarlet-red, 
velvety, centre white. Coronis, fiery carmine, centre white. Damia, violet, centre 
white. Dedalion, bright vermilion, stamens black. Daniie, carmine- madder. Eolus, 
carmine, centre white. Fidius, brilliant red, velvety, centre yellow. Plutus, vermilion- 
red, centre white. The roots should be taken up and dried in the shade, as soon as the 
leaves die down in May. — Nemo. 

Summer Stocks. — The first sowing may be made any time in March, to suit cir- 
cumstances ; and when they come up, keep a watchful eye that the first sprung seeds da 
not damp off. This I take to be a particular point in securing the greatest quantity of 
doable flowers. When the least appearance of damp oeeurs, they should be immediately 
transplanted j but if not, the sooner this is performed the better. The following plan 
1 have adopted with success : — I fill a frame with soil, and make small holes all over, 
about two iuehes in diameter ; I fill these with moss, placing the plants in the centre of 
each. By the time for planting out, it will be matted with roots, and the ball can bo 
removed to where they are intended to flower, without the plants receiving the leaat 
check. This mode is preferable to using small pots, because the roots generaUy make to 
the sides of the pots, and when turned out, are more or less injured ; besides, it is of 
some advantage to be able to dispense with pots. No plant is more susceptible of a 
check in any way than the Stock ; and I think it has less chance of receiving it when 
moss is used than if potted, for there is not the risk of its getting pot-bound^ or the 
roots being injured in turning out. If they are to be well grown, they must receive no 
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cMt hvm the ttiM of aowlog* natal tlwy are lOMd, where they are to flower- md 
•a htforo laeaitoiied, partioalar care ahotilcf he taken in secuHog thoee pJanta that* come 
w far I have pmed that Ihagr produce the greater quantity of double flowers. 
Ihe Mil Ibr them dkoald be of neditini textore, iidtber too light nor veij heavy, and 
ahoohl be w^ enriched with dune; in fliei, they will bear almost any quaotily of i^ten 
hotbed manure. Ten-wedet Stocks sown alter the let of Uay never grow and flower 
fine ; they are always stunted,— -O. /. 

Tbr Mystlx.— T he ancients made great use of this plant in medicine, and they 
formed a kind of wine from the berries, as well as an oil, which they extracted from the 
ripe fruit of the Myrtle. The Romans flavoured their wine with the berries, as well aa 
many of their dishes in cookery, before the use of pepper was known to them, and even 
then it was in high estimation for making sauce to the wild boar. The Italian ladies 
still consider the tree of Venus to be favourable to beauty, and drop into their bath a 
water distilled from the leaves, whose fragrance they prefer to the most costly essence 
of the Eastern nations. The Myrtle is said to have been introduced into England from 
Spain by Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir Francis Care\v, in 1685, when they resided in 
Spain and discovered the preparations making for the Spanish Armada. Miller tells us, 
in the first edition of his Diefionarj', printed in 1724, that "at Sir Nicholas Carew’s, at 
Beddington, in Surrey, is a Myrtle of the Spanish broad- leaved kind, which is above 
eighteen feet high, and spreads above forty-five feet.” If this were the original tree, it 
would then be one hundred and fifty-six years old, and most probably perished with the 
original orange-trees that were killed by the severe winter of 173y-40. 

Thk Pjeosy. — For the information of persons beginning to form a small collection, 

I beg to notice a few sorts well worth grow ing. Bartcrii, single, glossy, crimson, 
beautiful bright yellow centre, and finely cupped. Foliosa, light crimson, fine foliage, 
verv fine. Lobata, neatly shaped, pink, single. Officinalis carnescens, splendid crimson, 
rich centre, single, very tine. Pallida, elegant shape, deep and broad flower, of a very 
delicately shaded pink colour; quite a gem, and should be in every garden. Olfieiualis 
albicans, after the same style as the preceding, alike, but diflerent,” not quite so large 
a flower, Albiflora chiiieiisis, is perhaps one of the very best yet in general culture j its 
fine foliage, neat habit, and pure white flowers render it an object of universal admira- 
tion to all who have seen it ; the latter measuring from seven to eight inches in 
diameter. Humeii, fragrans, and odoratissima are finely shaped, the two latter finely 
scented, and the three are inclispe^l^able to collections, if only of moderate pretensions. 
The colour is variously shaded, rosy, and lilac. Potsii and Rhevesii are well worth 
growing ; the flowers of the former arc neat, and of a pretty light pinkish colour ; the 
latter is of a rich crimson. — W. B. T. 

Cultivation op Mesembryanthemums. — In the spring of 1854, T planted out as 
many plants as filled three lights, putting nine or ten under each light, of different sorts, 
such as iticlandens, aurantium, perfoliatum, deltoidcs, barbatum, and other species of 
different habits ; the strong-growing kinds were put towards the back, and the dwarf 
ones in the front. They soon grew very vigorously, and flowered exceedingly well, 
having a very different appearance from that they exhibit when confined to small pots ; 
many of them continued in blossom all winter, and until the spring, when I gave them 
a good thinning, for they were spreading over each other, and mixing together. At 
that time I planted the remainder of the pit, which is forty feet long and four feet wide 
in the clear ; 1 also covered the surface with stones of different sorts, w'hieh were laid 
irregularly so as to resemble rockwork ; the stones had the effect of keeping the branches 
from the soil, which might otherwise decay them. In winter the whole must be covered 
with lights, and oeeasionnily with mats, as pits in front of houses usually are, but these 
are not necessary in summer, as the plants must be fully exposed to the free air, the 
same as hardy greenhouse plants, and require little more than thinning and plenty of 
water. Pits in front of stoves must be preferred, us the warmth from the front w'oll in 
winter will repel damps, and with a liltle cohering above the glass, will sufficiently keep 
out the severest frost. 1 was induced to attempt the above mode from observing that 
Ice-plants grow- to f)erreciiou on small hillocks of rich mould, supported by stones put 
together iu imitation of rockwork, two or three feet high, with a base of about four feet 
diameter j these banks look well when the plants cover them entirely. I have cultivated 
Ice-plants in this manner with success, every year since I have been here. — if., Hull, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

HYBRID CORREAS. 

Theue are few plants which can surpass Corrffias as attractive winter- 
blooming inhabitants of the greenhouse, whether we take into account 
the amazing profusion of flowers they produce, or the extension of 
their blooming season throughout the dreariest months of the year. 
Their management is easy, merely requiring the protection afforded 
by a cool airy greenhouse, to be potted in a mixture of heath-mould 
and light sandy loam ; the pots must be supplied with plenty of 
drainage, and care taken that but a moderate supply of water is 
afforded them in winter. The genus is exelusivelv Australian. All 
strike freely, except perhaps Corrwa speciosa. C/uttings should be 
taken off the ripened wood, in autumn, struck in silver sand, and 
allowed to stand till spring in a cool pit, where they should be placed 
upon a gentle bottom heat ; they will soon strike root and may be 

E otted off into small pots, and hardened off to stand in the green- 
ouse. As they grow rather slowly, grafting and inarching are some- 
times resorted to, and with advantage ; for this purpose (7. alba makes 
a good stock —the proper time for the operation being when the 
plants show signs of growth, in spring. 

The subjects of the present month’s plate are hybrid varieties, 
raised by Mr Haines, a gentleman who has devoted considerable 
attention to the multiplication and improvement of hybrid varieties 
of this attractive genus. Ho. 1, Rosea alba; No. 2, Yiridijlora alba; 
No. 3, Brilliant, All are well deserving a place in the greenhouse, 
especially the latter, which is one of the finest Corrseas at present in 
cultivation. 


LISIANTHIJS RIJSSELLIANXJS. 


BY B. T. W. T. 

This very fine plant, introduced from Texas several years since, is 
still uncultivable to many gardeners, as inquiries received from time to 
time show, yet as we occasionally see some finely grown and bloomed 
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and on tbe top place a laver ol sand halt an inch cleeji, then damp it ; 
sow the seed rather thinly, sprinkling a little dry sand on tlu» top, 
and cover with a piece of flat glass. Place the pot in a heat of 70^, 
or thereabouts, with a pan under it for future supply- of water, as 
this ought never to be applied to the seedlings over llie top, and 
the pan must not be allowed to become drv at any time. In about 
three weeks the youug plants will make their ajipearanec, and in the 
course of another period of like extent let them be potted off singly 
in sixties, in the above compost, and w ith j)](‘iity of drainage to carry 
oif tbe water freely. Set them again in a warm frame, and after this 
left them be liberally watered over bead, and if kept in a good grow- 
ing heat, they will be nice little bushy ]>lauts by the autumn. Top 
them at every joint, and in September shift them into large sixties, 
to keep the roots in an intermediate state during w'inter ; after 
this all top watering must be withheld, and tliat necessary element 
applied by a pan under the pots, as before directed ; for, as winter 
approaches, not a drop of water should be allowed to fall on the 
plants. I have even kept the plants well in a w'arm greenhouse, 
although tbe best place for them at this time is a dung-pit, li rated to 
50^ j air should be admitted I’ront and back, to prevent llie settlement 
of damp. Water them only sufficiently to keep them from flagging ; 
if dry weather, once a fortnight, but if damp, once a month will be 
sufficient. Increase the beat to 70® or 75® tow'ards tlie end of 
February, and when they begin to make fresli grow th, shift them 
into pots of as large a size as is convenient, for on this depends tlie 
fincmess of the specimen. As the spring advances it is almost 
impossible to afford them too much heat and moisture. Liquid 
mwiure developes them very energetically. By tliis plan they w ill 
bloom in duly, and continue so for two or tliree months. I have seen 
a plant produce near five hundred of its pretty and attractive flow ers. 


ON OROWINO THE EONDELETIA AS A SPECIMEN 

plant. 

BY 6. SMITH. 

Ik ite natiifal state of grotvth, and without artificial assistance, thei'e 
are many attractioilg possessed by the Bondeletia ; in a collection of 
handsome stov^ platitS this is dtie ^hlch is sOre to drttw attetitiotl* 
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tht 9 rich drange-scarlet t&oloured flowers of tho lattOf ttiaktog a steib 
ifig display. A oonsidetation is also duo to tho easO with which it 
risay bo made to blossom at almost any Season, through a suspension 
of the system of ‘‘stopping,’* and to the fact that, jdthottgh its natural 
habit is loose and straggling, it may readily be trained to a nice bushy 
specimen plant. My system of treatment is based on natural prin- 
ciples and a consideration of the climatic conditions of the locality 
where the Sondeletia sp&ciosa flourishes in its native soil, which is 
the island of Cuba, where the temperature averages about T5’® 
Tahrenheit, and where during the period of its growth the air is 
charged witli a considerable amount of heat and moisture. I treat 
the young plants thus : — In spring, when they are rooted, and ready 
to transfer from the Cutting-pot, I place them in a miltuVe of one- 
third turfy loam and two-tliirds peat soil, adding a little silver sand, 
and using three-inch pots ; they should then be placed in a Span- 
roofed pit, stopped at the third joint from the base of the shoots, 
and plunged in a warm medium over a hot-water tank, that root 
r.ctioli may be excited, and an imitation of the terrestrial temperature 
in the tropics, which exceeds very much that of the atmosphere, 
may be produced. The temperature of the plunging medium may 
be 80" Fahrenheit, and the atmospherical from 70^’ to 85^, varying 
the amount according to the degree of solar heat, with a nocturnal 
temperature of 60® to 65". As the incipient buds break, and the 
young shoots become developed, a portion of air should be admitted, 
to induce them to assume a robust habit of growth. Syringings 
should be given them morning and evening, and tlie pit closed early 
in the afternoon, to keep uj) a warm humid atmospheric medium 
around the plants. After the pots are filled with roots, and before 
becoming cramped, they may be potted into five-inch potS-, in the 
following materials intimately blended : oue-third turfy loam fi’om 
an old pasture, the turf in a partial state of decomposition, one^third 
fibrous peat, and one-third good rotten dung, with a portion of Char- 
coal in small pieces, and silver sand, with plenty of drainage*. They 
should then be replaced in the pit and partially plunged. When the 
shoots have attained four inches in length, they may have the points 
pinched out, and this system of stopping should be repeated till the 
plants are of the required size —that is, say five or six times, never 
allowing the shoots to grow above four inches betwixt the penods at 
which sneh operation is performed. If the plants are reunited 
bloom in the spring, stopping may be discontinued at the termination 
of the second autumn. After the second potting, as the plakti 
increase in size, they should be repotted when they require it, using th'(fe 
materials in a coarser state than before, to secure the requisite degree 
of porosity in the soil, and to make it permeable to ftir and Waten, 
whmh is of the utmost importance. They must be kept growing 
under precisely the same conditions as heretofwe, excOptfig fhat 
more air be given as the pkuts increase in si 2 ?e; and weak * 
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manui^, in a highly olarifiod condition, may be supplied once a fort- 
night to the plants, which will accelerate their CTX)wth very much. 
As autumn approaches, the plants may be removed to where thew^ is 
a drier atmospnere — a span-roofed stove for instance— less humi^iy 
kept up, and the supply of water reduced, with a gradual reduction 
of temperature, till it recedes to from 60^ to 70® by day, and 65® 
to 60® night. This will be found sufficiently high during the season 
of comparative repose, till the vivifying influences of the great source 
of light, heat, and vitality arouse the vital functions to renewed 
activity, when the treatment before described may be again resorted 
to, potting the plants as they require it. When the plants have 
undergone their last stopping, a reversal of these conditions is 
necessary ; the plants may be allowed to become cramped at the roots, 
the humidity both of the soil and atmosphere should be reduced, and 
waterings of liquid manure discontinued, till all the flower-buds are 
distinctly visible, when they may be renewed in a copious manner. 
Under this treatment the Eondeletia will be found to bloom in 
perfection, and will have made beautiful plants by due attention, 
amply compensating the grower for his labour, and affording, by its 
handsome and scented blossoms, a treat to all who delight in beholding 
a beautiful flower. 


ON PEEPAEINO THE CHRYSANTHEMUM POE 
EXHIBITION. 

BT A PRACTICAL GARDENER. 

Much attention having been devoted to this favourite flower of late 
years, and so many excellent varieties being annually exhibited, lead 
me to forward the outlines of management for preparing specimens, 
to which end my efforts have been successfully directed for some 
considerable period. I must premise that the cultivation of Chry- 
santhemums for single blooms is totally different from the manage- 
ment required when the beauty of the plant is the object. By taking 
off* the tops of the plants in July, and striking them with slight 
bottom heat, they will be ready for potting into five-inch pots in 
August, and they may stand out of doors until September, when 
they should be repotted into the next size in rich compost formed of 
half good loam from rotted turf, one-fourth dung from a melon bed, 
and one-fourth decayed leaves. This is to be well mixed, and laid 
together a few days. In potting from one size to the other let the 
ball be undisturbed ; and let them be watered and have all the air 
they can in mild weather. They will grow rapidly, but this is no 
object when the flower is to be cut. Let them stand near the light, 
and have plenty of room and no touch of frost. By no means attempt 
to hasten or retard them, let the bloom have its natural growth ; and 
if there is reason to fear they will be too forward, keep half the 
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stock on the shady side of the house, or temporarily shade them; 
But as, in a collection, there will be but little danger of missing the 
season with some, or rather with all, it is better to let them all go on 
their own way, for a bloom once checked will never open freely, and 
a variety natu^ly good may be easily spoiled by sudden changes of 
heat and cold. It is almost better to miss altogether with a 
particular variety, than to attempt to advance or retard it. 

When the buds show, be on the look-out for the side ones, that 
they may be taken off at an early stage, and the whole strength 
thrown into the single flower. In this way they may be flowered 
thrice the size that the blooms would come in the ordinary way. The 
most that should be attempted is to shade the flowers from any veiy 
hot sun that may occur in October and November; and above all 
things, even when giving air, see that there be no wind or draught play- 
ing upon them, for wind is worse than sun to an open flower. Those 
winch are to be shown as plants, should be either dwarfed for small 
pots, or stopped and grown the whole season pretty sharply for larger 
specimens. Beginning with the cuttings, which should be provided 
early in the year, while they are in small pots and with four pair of 
leaves, pinch out the heart and let the laterals grow three inches long, 
when they may be pinched also ; and as they advance there -will be 
plenty of side shoots to form a good bush. They may, during the 
first two months of the year, be in cold frames, covered against violent 
frosts, but having all the air in tniid weather. If the plants are bushy 
enough, let them be potted into six-inch pots, in the compost already 
mentioned, and as soon as they have begun to grow fast, top some 
of the most vigorous shoots. In fact, begin by these means to get 
your plants into good order and form. In May, change them to 
larger sized pots — eight or nine inch ones — and let them stand in an 
open situation, with the benefit of all the sun, but plunged into some 
dry medium up to the rim of the pots, to prevent the sun from burn- 
ing the sides of the pots and damaging the fibres. They need not 
be taken up till the beginning of October, when they may be removed 
into a house by themselves, or in any place where they will be kept 
in a strong light and be protected from winds and frosts. If the 
pots are pretty full of fibres they may want another shift, but if not 
very fuU, they may be bloomed in their present pots. If thgr are 
confined and cannot be removed into others, give them at every fourth 
watering liquid manure, such as would be made by putting a good 
shovelful of thoroughly decomposed dung into eighteen gallons of 
water, and w'ell stirring them together for two or three days. This 
will be as good as repotting. Begulate the number of blooms so as 
not to have them crowded ; and, above all things, take especial care 
that they are not at any time distressed for water during the whole 
period of their growth, for the certain result of this would be dis- 
coloration of the leaf, or its falling oft‘ altogether. 

The plant will require supports, which should be neatly put to 
them^ BO that the foliage may conceal them. The plants to show 
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dwwf fihQuld not bo dotaohed from the tops of plants untU they 1 ^^ 
made the host part of their growth in July ; when thev haye struck; 
wpll] pot them into five^finch pots, plunge them in the most open 
situation where they have all the sun, and take off the tops down to 
about three pair of eyes ; this will cause them to be neat and bushy, 
and the open situation will prevent them from running up high. 
They may be ooutiuued on the spot till the beginning of September, 
when they may be shifted into six-inch pots, using the rich soil before 
recommended' Still keep them plunged, but allow no frost to touch 
them. Remove them to the house in October, and let them have air 
and moisture, with plenty of li^ht, and the pains taken with them 
will be fully repaid at the blooming season. 


ON THE MANAOEISIENT OF HERBACEOUS 
CALCEOLARIAS. 

BY FLOEISTA. 

Notwithstakding the difficulty wffiich is often met with in winter- 
ing these plants, I am assured, from the results of long experience 
in the culture of these lovely gems of Flora’s kingdom, that all who 
strictly conform to my plan of management need fear no failure, 
which I will briefly detail. If we commence when they are past bloom, 
which is generally about the cud of June, wo should, as soon as 
circumstances will permit, divest them of their flower-stalks and dead 
leaves, and top-dress them about au inch deep with silver sand and 
yellow loam in equal portions, taking care that all the ripe joints of 
the young shoots are covered for about half that depth ; at ter wards 
place them in a cool shady situation until the beginning or middle ol 
September, giving occasional waterings during that period, By this 
time it will generally be found that most of the shoots so covered 
have emitted a sufficient number of roots to admit of their being 
removed with safety from the parent plant ; this operation I perform 
in the same manner as is generally done by gardeners in the removing 
of layers of Carnations. I then plant them in five-inch pots, or 
smaller if necessajy, and place them in a frame on a gentle bottom 
heat of tan, taking care at this period to guard against the direct 
influenee of the sun until they are fairly established in their pots. 
The compost X use for the first potting is, three parts of yellow loam, 
four t)f well-decomposed leaf-mould, one of cow-dung, which has lain 
at least twelve months, and two of silver sand. This soil I vary as 
the plants strengthen and approach their flowering season, until the 
proportions are five of loam, two of leaf-mould, tw^o of cow-dung, and 
one of silver sand. From the time the plants are well established in 
their pots I give them no particular attention beyond that of slightly 
fumigating them once a week, a routine to which 1 subject them 
during their whole period of growth, until about the beginning of 
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Januaiy, wlieB I shift them uito larger pots and place thein ob 
front stage of a Geranium-house, the temperature of which is kept 
at forty-five degrees, with an exceedingly humid atmosphere* I ought 
to observe that in shifting I always sink the ball a little, to admit of 
a top-dressing of fresh mould being put over the ripe joints of the 
young wood, which very soon emit roots, an operation which tends 
materially to increase the size and strength of the plants. I am also 
very particular as to drainage, never allowing a particle of the old 
drainage to be removed ; and by the time they are placed in their 
fiowering pots, I have a complete open drain from within a few inches 
of the surface down to the bottom of the pot, with the exception of 
the layers of fresh turf, which I always introduce between the mould 
and potsherds. This temperature and a careful attention to fumiga- 
tion I consider the most essential points in the cultivation of Calceo- 
larias of this class 5 for if they once become infested with green fiy, 
no art can prevent the disfigurement of their foliage, and few plants 
are more impatient of an excess of moisture at their roots than 
herbaceous Calceolarias. It should be observed, however, that in 
fumigating, care must be taken to avoid doing so in excess ; for if 
smoke is applied to them in the same quantity as would be proper 
for plants of a hardier nature, they will be certain to suffer from its 
effects. In watering, I am guided more by the appearance of their 
foliage than by the mould in the pots ; if they are in a proper state, 
their foliage will be found every morning to be fringed vith drops of 
dew, which is a certain indication of health. When this has not been 
the case, I have always found that my plants were either too wet or 
too dry. By using the above compost, attending to temperature and 
atmospheric moisture, avoiding an excess of water at their roots, and 
slightly fumigating once a week, I have grown many of the beautiful, 
hut now old-fashioned, varieties to the size of between two and three 
feet in diameter in the head of flowers. But this cannot be effected 
unless the remarks hero offered are carried out to the letter, and 
which contain all that need bo practised in the successful treatment 
of this most engaging class of plants. 


OJM THE EOIIMATION OE WALKS. 

BT A PBACTICAL LANDSCAPE aABDENEE. 

A LAEUB amount of the pleasure and gratification afforded by a 
garden necessarily depends on the manner in which its walk^ are 
constructed. Walks which are so ill made or of such improper 
materials as to become cloggy and tenacious during and soon after 
wet weather or a thaw, and those which have a coarse harsh surface, 
through very loose materials, tend much to deter persons, especialiy 
ladies, from making so frequent use of their gardens as a pleasure 
and relaxation as otherwise would he the case, and in consequence 
deprive them of a great deal of rational enjoyment and healthy 
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exercise. The standard for good walks and drives is one that is dry, 
hard, and firm in all kinds of weather, and kept constantly smooth and 
even ; the more closely this standard is approached, the greater will 
be the comfort and ease of the proprietor and his friends. The first- 
named requisite, dryness, is attainable by using suitable materials not 
only for the surface, but also for the foundation ; by ^ving the walk 
a gentle but gradued slope in some direction, so that it may have a 
decided fall or inclination in the direction of its length, as well as a 
slight rise in its centre throughout its whole extent ; and lastly, by 
the placing of suitable drains, to carry off the water at the lowest 
and intermediate points. In the ground formation of a walk, the 
first consideration should be to obtain a firm bottom, which should 
be pared as smoothly as possible, keeping it from three to six inches 
higher towards the centre, the height being governed by the width 
of the walk. On both sides let the ground be sloped down gradually, 
for the extent of about eighteen inches, to the extreme margins, 
where it should be from six to nine inches deeper than in any other 
part. These are for filling with a coarser material than the walk it- 
self, and serve as drainage; they should communicate at intervals with 
the ordinary ground drains, so that any water accumulating may be 
speedily let off : this is an essential plan in securing a dry walk. At 
intervals, where the w alk is deepest, and where it would appear likely 
for water to collect, square holes should be cut, lined at the sides 
with slates, and covered with grates ; these should communicate, by 
means of short rubble drains, with the nearest common drains, but 
at such a height as to receive the overfiow’^ of water merely, the sand 
and fine gravel which will in time accumulate at the bottom of the 
hole being removed from time to time. A walk should have at least 
nine inches of material upon it, and a drive twelve or fifteen inches ; 
fine gravel for the surface need not be laid on deeper than three 
inches, the rest being either gravel of a coarser kind, or flint, rubble- 
stone, etc. Walks of three feet width may be raised two inches in 
the centre when filled, giving an additional inch of elevation for every 
yard in breadth up to a certain extent; but very broad straight 
walks present a better appearance if formed perfectly flat from side 
to side, ivhich flatness adds much to the eliect, especially where the 
grass is kept low and neat. That most extensively employed material, 
gravel, is very variable in different parts of this country, and not un- 
frequently requires some artificial preparation or admixture, before it 
is brought to a proper state for use. Some, which contains clay and 
lime, though of good binding quality, is liable to the objection of 
being sticky in wet weather, and to considerable breaking up during 
frost ; here the addition of some sandy and drier kind is desirabl^ 
Again, sea gravel will not bind at all without a slight mixture of a 
limy Wnd, or of pulverized clay, or even strong loamy soil in a small 
proportion, as a filth or sixth part. When settled down and quite 
set, a walk of this material forms one of the best possible surfaces. 
The perfection of a good walk consists in its smoothness, and freedom 
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from rough stones, therefore a thinly spread upper stratum or coating 
of gravel finely screened or sifted should be laid on, or the whole of 
the surface must be finely raked, so that no stones of large size are 
left to be kicked up in dry weather. If gravel be scarce, road scrap- 
ings, if tolerably free from dirt, and thinly laid on, make a good 
surface material. The best coloured gravel, where choice may be 
exercised, is the deep orange-yellow kind, so abundant in the London 
district — this has considerable richness and warmth of appearance ; 
whitish and lighter-tinted gravels have too conspicuous and cold an 
air to make their adoption desirable when any other is to be had. 
Nothing makes a walk look more slovenly and untidy than rough or 
deep edges ; it is of importance therefore to have all grass verges kept 
low, neatly clipped, and smooth throughout, which at once indicate a 
refined taste in the manager of a garden. 

The period at which walks should be laid down is summer and 
autumn, which are the best seasons for any kind of new ground work, 
as the earth is then and can be easily moved, as well as has time 
to settle. I would, in consideration of these and other advantages 
which my experience has led me to observe, strongly advise benefit 
to be taken of fine weather towards the close of summer and early 
autumn, for the performance of all operations necessary in the forma- 
tion of garden walks ; the whole of August and September being in 
the main the best time, and the period of which, in my practice, 1 
always avail myself for this kind of work. 


ON ELOWERING HYACINTHS FOR EXHIBITION. 

BY THOMAS SELLEBS, BATH. 

I SEND the following remarks on^the method I have successfully 
adopted for blooming the Hyacinth in the spring months, which, if 
you think worthy of a place in your useful publication, you are at 
liberty to insert. In the first place, it it important that a proper 
selection be made in the choice of bulbs, which ought to indicate 
great strength ; for as the best sorts sometimes make poor fiowers, 
such only should be chosen as show the greatest substance. The soil 
which I make use of consists of good free loam and well-rotted cow- 
dung, with a small portion of sand ; yet I would remark that this is 
not of great importance, as the matter to be developed is the secre- 
tion of the previous season, and therefore only requires to be placed 
in favourable circumstances to forward its proper development. The 
bulbs being planted in thirty -two- sized pots, I place them in a cold 
pit or frame, with a dry flooring, and cover the whole over with dry 
sawdust, at least six inches deep, above the pots. This material 
being kept perfectly dry, the bulbs are secure from frost, and likewise 
from premature excitement. When spring arrives and the leaves 
begin to push, I raise the pots above the sawdust, to prevent that 
blanched appearance which this tribe often presents when brought 
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from the old tan-heap, which is but too often their abode until 
wanted for forcing. As soon as the plants begin to grow I expose 
them as much as possible, merely protecting them from frost and 
rain. "When nearly in flower I remove them to a shaded place, and 
fix over them hand-lights, elevated upon inverted flower-pots under 
the corners, for the twofold purpose of making room for the tops and 
giving them all the air possiblo. When the day is fine and calm, 
remove the top of the liglit entirely. lu such a situation they will 
develope themselves in their greatest perfection, and may be preserved 
in full beauty for double the time which they would be if exposed to 
the sun. 


THE BTJLB GAEDEN. 

BY OLEEICHS. 

Thebe are few classes of plants which are so useful for spring deco- 
ration as the bulbous, which aflbrds a gay display during the early 
montlis of the year, then dying down, to be succeeded by tender 
annuals and bedding plants, without which the summer and au- 
tumnal attraction of the parterre Avould not be complete. Of all 
bulbs which are suited for an edging to flower beds or borders there 
are none which can compare to the Crocus, and where the plan is of 
a geometrical or regular character, a good effect is produced by a 
skilful combination of colours, made by judiciously planting the 
various kinds of Crocus along the sides of the beds, or in continuous 
lines. A selection of the best kinds should comprise the following : 
Croctis vernus, blue ; Cloth of Gold, yellow ; Scotch, striped, this is 
one of the earliest ; Bride of Abydos, white ; Ne plus ultra, blue and 
white ; Prince Albert, purple ; Queen Victoria, white, very pure ; and 
Othello, very dark. ♦ 

Snowdrops, too, should be extensively planted, but are better grown 
in patches, distributed along the sides of shady walks, or snugly en- 
sconced in rockw'ork, where they are always found to grow very fine 
and attain a large size. A similar bulb, the Leucojum vernum^ or Snow- 
flake, is also well adapted for patches in open beds ; it is of tdler liabit, 
and produces larger flow ers than the Snowdrop, and deserves to be 
grown by every lover of the tribe. Those who order this bulb should 
be careful to secure the true one, as L, (etstivum is generally sold 
under that name, whereas the true vernum is a far more interesting 
plant, flowering earlier, and bearing blossoms of double the size. 

Many of the varieties of Alstrsemeria are very hardy, and if 
planted in a dry loose soil, continue to flower for years witliout 
requiring farther care. 'J'he handsomest varieties are aurantiaca, 
linearifolia, plantaginea, and psittacina. As auxiliaries to the fore- 
going the Narcissus tribe is valuable, being plants of the most easy 
culture, requiring transplanting but every tnird year ; I have often 
been puzzled to understand why they are not much more extensively 
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grQW^, qertaii^y not because they are too conwuon, tbe best yarictiep 
being unfprtuuately scarce, The value qf Ifarcd^su^ flowers foy iur 
door decoration in early spring should not be overlooked. Although 
more than sixty species are known, the choicest are Narci8s^s \iijioT%k8y 
the two-flowered, yellow and white ; N, hvdhocodiwm^ the hooped-petti- 
coat Narcissus ; N, poeticus^ white ; Jonquillm^ the Jonquil 5 and 
-Z\r, Tazetta^ the Polyanthus Narcissus, a very elegant species, the 
stalks being many-flowered; of this there are numerous hybrids, 
the most select are Bouquet sans Bareil, Couronne 
Mon^rqudy La Belle Normmde^ and Soleil d^Or. The above comr 
prises a small but excellent selection, all well worth growing. Those 
who make a practice of purchasing annually Dutch-grown roots for 
blooming in pots or glasses, should take particular care of the roots 
after flowering, and early in October plant them out in the border, 
and they willoloom in great perfection. Por small beds I would 
recommend the rare and beautiful Scillas: Sihirica, blue; hifoUay 
lilac ; hifolia alha^ pure white ; carnea^ pink ; prcecoijpy dark blue ; and 
Italica, pale blue. They all succeed well in a light soil, and multiply 
rapidly by means of offsets; their culture is very simple, for 
they merely require planting in the autumn, tlie bulbs being placed 
from two to four inches under ground, according to their si^te, and 
they may then remain year after year, the patches of bulbs increasing 
in size, until it is required to form new plantations ; except for this 
purpose, or for the sake of increase, the less they are disturbed the 
better. 

The Babianas are a very pretty genus of hardy dwarf-growing 
bulbs, of difterent shades of blue, red, and yellow, which flower 
abundantly during the months of June and July; they are very 
attractive, showy, and generally admired. The selection should include 
atrosanguima, ccerulea nana^ KermesinUy ruhra oyaneUy and tuhiflora, 
Pritillarias are of easy cultivation, «nd singularly pretty, as are the 
chequered kinds, meleagris and its varieties ; yet %r%iillaria imperialH 
has an imposing and majestic appearance — there are four varieties, 
imperialis Jlava, the yellow Crown Imperial Lily ; imperialis foUis 
variegatisy with variegated leaves; multiplex y Crown on Crown 
Lily ; and ruhra, the red variety. They are perfectly hardy, and will 
grow in anything but stifi’ clay ; they should be planted in October, 
Of Gladioli there are many beautiful kinds, both species and hybrid 
varieties, and no bulb garden should be without a number of these 
plants. The season of flowering depends much on the time of plant- 
ing, some blooming in the early part of summer, and others, such as 
the tall-growing varieties oi psittacinuSy fiorihv/nduSy and Oandavensis^ 
later in the autumn. A light rich loam, with good drainage, suits 
them well. The varieties being so numerous, and all good, it is 
unnecessary to offer a selection. Ixias are a handsome genus, which 
have unaccountably been much neglected in this country, as the sl^bt 
protection which tnev require in winter is easily afforded them% Xbe 
following are the choicest, many of them new, and all have been 



grown as associates to tne ixias, wmcn tney exceea in Dninancy ana 
variety of colouring ; the annexed are deserving of cultivation, but 
the}’^ are all liable to change in colour : Ccerulea, slate coloured; Nigri~ 
cans, intense purple, approaching to black ; Pavonia, white ; JHcolor, 
scarlet and black; ^Iba, white; JSulbifera, yellow; Itosea, bright 
rose ; and Variabilis, changeable : all having a yellow centre. All 
who have seen a good selection with the sun on the bed must be 
impressed with the beauty of the sight, and brilliance of tints. 
Early Tulips, both double and single, will not be overlooked by all 
establishing a collection of bulbs. There are also several choice and 
desirable bulbs in the genus Muscaria, of which the best are botryoides, 
alba, comosum, moschattm, macrocarpum, and pallida. Liliums, in ])ot8 
or vases, and in the open border, along the outside of a bulb garden, 
are a great source of attraction ; I would recommend the following 
especially, Ixtncifolium album and ruhrum, together with the white, 
yellow, scarlet, and purple Martagons. For a bed in the centre, few 
things make a better show than two or three plants of Tritomas, both 
media and uvaria ; their large, brilliant, dense spikes of flowers con- 
centrating the eye towards the centre. To the foregoing I may add 
briefly several miscellaneous bulbs not frequently grown, but of 
much beauty and merit, as Allium acuminatum, acutum, Mbly, nigrum, 
roseum, and stellatum — the first variety is extremely neat in appear- 
ance and of showy colours ; Camassia esculenta, another very hand- 
some plant, which succeeds best in peat soil and shaded situations, 
blooming in June; Ornithogalum bulbiferum, moiitanum, nutans, 
r^actum, and umbellatum, Anthericum liliastrum and sulphureum : 
all are very hardy and early-flowering varieties. Pancratium mariti- 
mum is a fine bulb, which no collection should be without ; Anomo- 
theca CTuenta, a pretty dwarf ; Brodicea congesta, growing two feet 
high, and bearing a coronet of blue flow'ers ; Watsonia fulgida, bright 
orange-scarlet, no garden should be without this hardy bulb ; Zephy- 
ranthve Candida, or “flower of the west wind,” which I have proved 
to be perfectly hardy, how^ever delicate several of its brethren have 
provea. In concludiiig this brief but select list, 1 must not omit to 
recommend a choice collection of Hyacinths, of various colours, which 
will aflford a grand display up to the month of June, when they, 
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together with most bulbous plants, give place to other but not more 
attractive flowers. 


THE CONSEEVATOET. 

BY A KOBLEMAH’s EBOWEB GABDBNEB. 

The principal point wherein a conservatory differs from a green- 
house is that the former is better adapted for the growth of large 
specimens than the latter ; in the first they are generally planted out 
in beds, already prepared for their reception, or in large tubs and 
boxes, whilst in the latter erection they are kept in pots, and mostly 
placed on stages. The general end of the conservatory is a building 
to contain large and fine specimens ; but in the greenhouse the plants 
are usually kept pretty small and, by frequent propagation, young. 
The most appropriate situation for a conservatory is either in the 
flower garden, where it ought always to be a detached structure, or 
adjoining the mansion, to which it may form a wing. 

In erecting a building of this kind, the great object to be kept in 
view is the admission of abundance of air and light. Eor the 
former purpose all the sashes should be made moveable, in order that 
the roof and sides may be taken away at pleasure, whenever necessary, 
and as regards the latter, all such conservatories as have walls at 
the back and ends are highly objectionable ; neither do I approve of 
such erections being very lofty, for, were expense no consideration, 
the plants are liable to become drawn up, presenting too frequently 
slender naked stems, and if exotics are well cultivated in houses not 
exceeding twenty or twenty-five feet in height, all that is reasonably 
expected from them may be obtained. Most small conservatories 
have the floors paved, and the plants are arranged in large pots and 
boxes, which, for such a class of houses, are the best ; for when the 
plants are grown in beds they soon become too large, and grow 
coarsely ; often the most worthless grow up rapidly, and destroy the 
more rare and valuable, which frequently are of more slender habit. 
Conservatory plants cultivated in beds not only grow too luxuriantly, 
after a few years requiring to be reduced in size by close pruning 
in, or removed altogether, but most do not flower so well as they 
would do in large pots ; neither can they be removed so readily in case 
of disease, or at those periods when they are out of flower, or set in 
the open air out of doors during summer. I admit that boxes, tubs, 
or vases, etc., if ever so ornamental, will be objectionable if in too 
great a number or of too large a size. To remedy this objection, the 
floor may, however, be made hollow, and covered with an ornamental 
or neat iron grating, instead of a solid pavement, and constructed of 
separate pieces, so as to admit of the larger boxes being placed 
beneath, while the smaller pots and vases are distributed tl^ugh 
the house, in a manner calculated to produce the most elegant and 
pleasing effect. 
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Whdl^ this additiblial expensOj however, is objected td, ttnd it is 
preferred to plant the specimens in a permanent bed, such pfcrtles may 
perhaps consider the following observations serviceable. J^et the 
whole of the ground-floor of the house be excavated, four feet in 
depth being a convenient space, and in the centre of the intended 
bed a drain should be made to cany oAT the superfluous water ; over 
this drain, as well as over the whole surface of the floor, lay a stratum 
of rougli stones or brickbats to the depth of about a foot* upon which 
the ^loil for the plants to grow in should be placed. In preparing the 
bed, it Will be of advantage to place a layer of cut and dried turf, to 
prevent the fine soil settling down among the drainage below ; it 
should be closely packed, and beaten down. Over this the compost soil 
is laid, Wiii'ch should haVe been in a state of preparation several 
months previously, by being often turned OA^r and mixed, to sweeten 
as it is termed, and should consist of light yellow loam and peat soil 
of a sandy natuix?, which will suit most things, except Orange 
trees httd tiainellias. The bed, being filled and moderately trodden 
down, is ready for the reception of the plants. Where Oranges and 
Camellias are to be grown, a difference of soil is absolutely necessary ; 
as for the former, it can scarcely be too strong and rich, if sufficiently 
porous to admit of water passing through it, and for the latter a light 
and rather rich niellow' loam is to be preferred. As to the general 
management of conservatory plants, the whole may ho comprised in a 
few Words. The teinperature should never be allowed to fall bfeloW 
40®, and in general should not mucli exceed 50^^, and all possible air 
should be admitted, even in winter, if the w'eather be suitable, and this 
mat be said to be the great secret of growing conservatory plants 
well. AVhere the specimens are planted in beds, it is advisable to 
exercise caution that they neither become too dry at the roots nor 
the soil soddened by an excess of it. If grown in large pots or 
boxefe, there is less danger of falling into either extrettie, and if the 
evil exist it is much easier rectified; indeed, in the latter ease too much 
dryneSs may be apprehended, and especially fbom the use of tubs, 
where the water generally passes down outside or through chinks, 
which tends to keep the ball dry, in which case it is better to have 
tubs and boxes linea halfway down with thin zinc. Frequent watering, 
by the application of the syringe, is very beneficial, by cleansing the 
leaves and branches, and during summer should be applied at least twice 
a week, and in winter, during mild weather, at least once a fortnight. 
In respect to tronical plants, water can Scarcely be applied iu this 
m^ner too abundantly, bUt should in their case always be accom- 
panied with a Corresponding degree of heat. For the jwoper dis- 
tri butiUh bf water over the Ibliagc of Conservatory plants it is neces- 
sary to provide a slhall water-engine ; those oil Beau’s principle being 
best. 

With tnC eiception of 'climbers, I prefer growing the rest lU tubs, 
boxes, Vases, aUd pots, regubting thCse wccordin’g to them several habits 
and sizes. Great judgment is necessary in the judicious selectlen of con- 
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s^mtory {)lants, itiid a itilich happier effecjt can be produced by a 
well-selected few than by a heterogeneous mixture of manv^pecies. If 
the intention be to have an abundance of bloom tliroiigri as long a 
period as possible, then such as are fine free ‘blooming species, not of 
very robust habit, should be chosen. In conservatories of limited 
dimensions, care should be exercised that too many species of a genus, 
or too many of a colour, be not introduced. Attention should also be 
paid to procure good specimens in the first instance, and sufficient 
room should be allowed to retain them in that state, and they 
should be frequently turned round, to give them the benefit of the 
light. Some discrimination is also necessary in their arrangement, 
so that all sun-loving delicate plants; be placed forwards, and the rest 
in the rear oi^ middle. Cleanliness is absolutely necessary, not only for 
the appearance of the house, but for the welfare of the stock. The 
operations of cleansing, watering, and arranging are better done in 
the early part of the day ; and as this is the iiighest in grade, and 
generally tlie most imposing in appearance of all plant-structures, so 
it slioulci have tlie more scrupulous care and greatest nicety in keeping ; 
all dead hiaves and branches should be removed as soon as they appear. 
Many conservatory plants cannot well be propagated by cuttings, and 
must therefore be multiplied by budding, grafting, layering, by seed, 
or division of the roots, as may appear more suitable m each case. 


CHINESE ELOWEE OAEDENS. 

The Chinese gardens are of a peculiar character, and differ altogether 
from ours in their arrangements, while the care bestowed upon them 
by their possessors exceeds anything of which we could have formed 
an idea. To each branch, often to each leaf of a tree or shrub, the 
utmost pains are taken to give the appropriate turn, and the gardeners 
may be seen sitting constantly beside the plants, and employed in 
binding and pruning them, in order to accomplish the desired form. 
The production of the greatest variety and contrast of colours is the 
chief object of the Chinese flower- gardeners. Strangers to refine- 
ment and the tender emotions, the Chinese have no taste for the 
pure and tranquil enjoyment which the perfumes of sweet-scented 
flowers yield. It is only in gaudy colours, and by a marvellous skill 
in developing singular growths, that the Chinese gardener excels. 
Long and straight alleys run directly through their gardens, and are 
bordered by low trees of one and the same species. We visited these 
gardens (in the vicinity of Canton) in the month of November, and 
remarked the following objects: close to the entrance were large 
masses of Chrysanthemums, the blossoms of which had attained an 
extraordinary size ; then followed whole plots of Citrons and Shad- 
docks, which were raised in pots, and loaded with fruit ; and it wa« 
remarkable that all these fruits were divided into segments, » and thus 
formed permanent monstrosities, which were further propagated by 
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handsome appearance, whether in the conservatory or set out on the 
lawn. # 

Phe pendulous character of the flowers makes the plant locA better 
when grown as a standard ; all the varieties are rapid growers, and the 
best method of propagation is by eyes, in the same way as vines are 
treated. If the last season’s grov^h be cut into pieces, with an eye 
to each, and then potted one in a pot, and placed in a gentle bottom 
heat, they will soon strike ; they require to be kept moist. During 
the winter they should not be forced much, but in spring they wiU 
require potting, and may then be plunged in a bark bed, or placed in 
a worm stove ; as they make side Duds these should all be rubbed off, 
with the exception of two or three nearest the top, and this must be 
continued Until the stem has attained such a height as the standard 
is intended to be, which ought never to be less than two feet and a 
half, and may be much more. When this result has been attained, 
the top will require to be pinched out, which will cause the few side 
shoots to form branches rapidly. Up to this time the plant shouLl 
be frequently shifted into pots a size larger. If the heat be genial 
the plant will make rapid progress, and when the laterals have made 
about four inches growth pinch out their ends, in order to induce the 
production of sufficient branches to make a head ; it is necessary, 
however, to take away such as would tend to make it too close, or 
spoil the shape. The plant may be allowed to rqmain in the stove 
until bloom is shown, when they may be removed to the greenhouse 
or conservatory to perfect their flowers, and where it will continue to 
grow and bloom a long time, filling the air with a rich perfume. The 
red and orange species, Datn/ra sanguinea and D. lutea, are not of so 
rapid growth as D, arhorea, the white, and D. Knightii, the double 
white, but the treatment of all is similar. I have always found them 
prosper best in a mixture of loam, peat, and dung from a stale hot- 
bed, using about one-half of the latter ingredients. If it be desired 
to place the plants on a lawn, it is important to select a sheltered 
situation, where they may be screened effectually from wind, for the 
wood is very brittle, and the foliage being large, they are soon injured 
if this precaution be not attended to. Some prefer plants for out-of- 
doors decoration which have been allowed to take their own course, 
without attempting to form standards of them, although in my 
opinion the former plan does not show off the blossoms to so much 
advantage as the latter. If left to make their natural growth they may 
be planted out in June, and should have stakes applied, to hold them in 
the same manner as a Dahlia, and had better be plunged in the ground 
in pots, which enables them to be taken up for in-door protection during 
the winter. The Datura is rather an ill-growing plant if not attended 
to by pruning annually, otherwise they will be too thick with branches, 
and weakly. The red spider is their greatest enemy when in 
the house, but moisture with sulphur and water, occasionally syringed 
over and under the leaves, affords an easy means of preventing the 
ravages of this destructive enemy. The bloom from a mature plant 
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M wlrnneir •ttltctifC, but they will flower very well from an eye 
the lint yctf. 


ON THE TREATMENT OF LEONOTIS LEONUBUS. 

BY JOHN HINB, PRESTON. 

Having been very successful in growing this very handsome but 
little cultivated autumu-blooiuing plant, 1 shall be glad to see the 
following brief remarks in your iuterosting and useful little Cabinet. 
It will be found one of the most accommodating inhabitants of tlie 
greenhouse, being equally as hardy as any of the Puschias, and as 
easily g^o^vn. About the beginning of March, plants struck from cut- 
tings last summer will have begun to grow; they should then be shifted 
into thirty-two-sized pots, filled with good loam and a little jieat and 
silver sand, having plenty of drainage, consisting of chop])ed turf and 
well-rotted manure in lumps, about equal ))arts. When repott(‘d, 
place the plants in a light part of the greenhouse, where they will get 
plenty of air ; they must have but little water for tlie first twt) or 
three weeks, after which they may be set in pans, but they must not 
be allowed to stand constantly in water. By the first week in May 
they should be finally shifted into the pots in whicii ihoy are intended 
to bloom (No. 4) ; about the middle of the month, when all danger 
from frost is over, plunge the pots up to the rim in a south border 
and supply them plentifully with water, and once in eiglit or ten 
days give them some liquid manure. They will require nothing else 
but tying up. and occasionally turning the pots round, to prevent the 
roots from running into the border, till the end of September or 
beginning of October, when they should be removed into the green- 
house, where they will flower for eight or ten weeks ; after this they 
may be cut down, put under the greenhouse-stage, and kept nearly 
dry till the following growing season. Tr(‘ated in this manner, 
Leonotis Leonurua forms handsome plants of from five to six feet in 
height and from eight to ten in circumference, clothed with foliage 
and bloom from top to bottom. 


HINTS ON THE MANAGEMENT OF CEEEUS 
SPECIOSISSIMUS. 

BY J. (1. 

It is generally considered necessary for the successful cultivation of 
most plants that a knowledge of their natural habitat should be 
known, but many of this tribe are exceptions to the general rule ; wc 
may name, for instance, Oereus apecioaisaimusy which is a native of 
South America, and was for many years treated as a stove plant, 
potted in the poorest soils, such as broken bricks, old lime ruDbish, 
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and the like, kept constantly excited with heat and moisture; in this 
case, departure from the treatment that their natural localities would 
suggest has rendered it a desirable plant to every person that pos- 
sesses a greenhouse. 

The compost with which I pot my young plants is equal portions 
of peat and strong yellow loam, and a little river sand, all having 
been well exposed to the weather for some months previous. I never 
mix the soil before it is wanted for use, when it is weU sifted and the 
lumps placed over the potsherds for drainage. When the plants 
have attained a proper size for blooming, 1 add more of the loam in 
repotting them, particularly to G. speciosissiimis, and in all cases give 
plenty of drainage. I also occasionally water with a little weak 
guano or manure water, when the plants are young and growing. 

The best time for propagating by cuttings is when the plants are 
growing freely. I make them of whatever size can best be spared 
from the plants ; and those that are of young and unripe shoots I lay 
on a dry shelf in the greenhouse for a fortnight, to dry up the sap, 
which prevents them from rotting, and causes them to emit roots 
much sooner. They are planted singly in small pots, and placed in 
a moderate hotbed frame ; when they have filled the pots with roots, 
they are repotted and placed in an intermediate house, where they 
remain for the summer, and receive a good supply of water. In the 
autumn they are allowed to become quite dry, and are wintered in a 
dry airy pari of the greenhouse. In spring, they are again removed 
to the intermediate house, and very little water is given them, 
which is increased as the season advances. By the end of the second 
summer they will have growm to the size of good blooming plants ; 
and in the autumn they should be placed out in a warm airy part of 
the garden, to ripen the shoots thoroughly. About the usual time of 
housing other greenhouse plants, they should be again dried, ^and put, 
as before, in the greenhouse. I place the first for forcing in the 
intermediate stove, about the beginning of February, and continue a 
succession till they bloom in the greenhouse, which is about J une. 
Such plants will bear the greatest extremes of dryness and moisture, 
and without proper attention is paid at the season of rest to keep 
them quite cool and dry, they never will bloom properly. The 
forcing must be commenced at a low temperature, and water at first 
given very sparingly ; when they have begun to grow freely, and the 
bloom- buds are well started, they must be watered, not by a conti- 
nual dripping, but by copious applications, and at intervals of a fort- 
night, during the growing season, with liquid manure. When the 
bloom-buds are sufficiently advanced, I thin out all those which are 
large and small, leaving them as near one size as po ssible, and at 
proper distances, to allow the blooms to expand. When they have 
flowered, I keep the plants rather dry for a short time, and place 
them in a cool shady part of the greenhouse, or under a north walL 
In a few weeks they will again assume their usual firm and healthy 
appearance, and begin to grow ; then I clear off all the decayed 
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blooms and seed-pods, and place the plants for the autumn in the 
garden, in a south aspect, where there is a free circulation of air, 
giving them a good supply of water ; after this they are moved to the 
greenhouse and treated as before. 1 train them to iron stakes, made 
to fit the outside of the pots or tubs, and fasten them with wire. 
Attention should be paid to early training, and to stopping all shoots 
as soon as they attain the required height ; all useless side and bot- 
tom shoots I rub off, and occasionally some of the old shoots are cut 
out and replaced with young ones. 

When in full bloom, G, speciosissimus is one of the most brilliant 
flowering plants that can be introduced to the greenhouse, conserva- 
tory, or drawdng-room window, and being of such easy culture entitled 
to be more extensively grown. There are several very fine h) brids 
which are also deserving companions to the above. 


DESIGN FOE THE GEOUNDS OF A VILLA EESI DENCE, 
COMPEISING EIGHT ACRES. 

BY T. BUTGER, ESQ. 

The accompanying design comprises about eight acres, and has 
a lodge-entrance leading to the liouse, and from thence to the stables, 
A part of the ground is supposed to be divided off by a wire fence, 
for a paddock, w ith a eow-house and yard, w hich can be entered from 
the public road. At the west end of the house there is a conservatory, 
and at the cast end are the offices, w hich are entered from the road 
leading to the stables. At the north entrance of the house a flower 
garden is shown, with a place in the centre, destined for an archi- 
tectural structure for embelli.shmeiit. The lodge, being near to the 
garden, may be occupied by the gardener, who might be employed as 
the general manager of the out-door department. The lawn at the front 
of the house mav be dotted with choice evergreens, and the clumps 
w’ith dwarf shrubs and flowers. There is a walk leading round the 
southern part of the premist^s, w ith an alcove at the south-east, and 
also one at the south-west of the same. What remains may be 
understood by the reference. 

Reference. — 1, Eeadiiig or tea room. 2. Aviary for fancy 
birds. 3. Bowling-green. 4. Laundry and brewhouse, with yard. 
5. Piggery. 6. Poultn -court, and dove-house in the centre. 7. Stable- 
yard, stables, and coacb-house. 8. Dung-yard, with entrance from the 
public road. 9. Frame-ground, with an erection for tool-house and 
mushroom-house. 10. Compost ground. 11. Forcing-house depart- 
ment, with sheds. 12. Eoom for under-gardener. 13. Kitchen-Garden. 

14. Slips which can be appropriated fur fruit trees, siiull fruit, etc. 

15. The lodge. l(>. Cow-shea and yard. 17. Public road. 
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EEMARKS OJSr DODECATHEON MEADIA. 

BY AN ADMIEEB. 

The delight with which the botanist views a newl^ discovered plant 
can only be« conceived by the student of nature ; it seems to e^and 
his ideas, and give him new conceptions of the wisdom of the Grreat 
Creator. He contemplates with admiration the harmony of its parts, 
which he finds so happily adapted to its native situation on the globe; 
he learns by the character of the plant the climate to which it belongs, 
and he soon conceives the utility of the individual plant to the grand 
link of vegetation by which the animal world is supported. The 
pleasure that the botanist enjoys, when he first meets with au 
unknown plant, is not to be described. He deems it as the most 
important event of his life, and he joyfully bestows on it the name 
of some esteemed friend or eminent countryman : his fancy pictures 
it growing under cultivation with his native plants ; his immediate 
acquaintance covet it for his sake, and his name is justly registered 
amongst those who have benefited their country by peaceable pur- 
suits. 

The plant of which I am about to speak is indigenous to the 
Columbian world, that vast field from which such store of novelty 
has been poured into the more known quarters of the globe. It 
grows in several parts of North America, and was first sent from 
Virginia by Banister to Bishop Compton, in the year 1704, and 
Miller mentions having seen it in blossom at his garden in Fulham, 
in the year 1709. After which, the plant was lost for several years, 
till it was again obtained from America, by Mr. Catesby, about the 
year 1744. The latter, in his ** Natural History of Carolina,” gave it the 
name of Meadia, in honour of Dr. Richard Mead, an English 
physician of that day, whose name was revered by the eminent of all 
parts of Europe. On this account I feel a regret that Linnseus 
should have thought it necessary to change the generic term of this 
plant from that of Meadia, and more particularly so since the one he 
has bestowed on it seems as inappropriate, Dodecatheon being derived 
from two Greek words, which mean twelve gods ; and the only cause he 
could have for ^adopting so whimsical a name was from the observa- 
tion that each of these plants generally produced twelve corollas. 
Meadia, however, remains as the specific name of the plant. 

This elegant plant flowers about the end of April, or the beginning 
of May ; the stalk, after rising up to about eight inches in height, 
throws out an umbel of flowers, gracefully pendent. The petals are 
of a rosy lilac, inclining to the colour of the peach or almond blossom, 
and they are reflexed, or turn back over the calyx, giving the appear- 
ance of a half-expanded parasol, and which resemblance is con- 
siderably heightened by the long tapering shape of the parts of fruc- 
tification and the golden colour of the anthers. The Dodecatheon 
should be planted in a shady situation, where the earth is of a loose 



ON OROWING PINKS IN POTS. 

BY W. IBBETT. 

It is very common to see Picotces and Carnations p^)wn in pots, but 
not so with the Pink, and why so universal a favourite as the latter 
flower should not be cultivated in a similar manner has long been to 
me a mystery, especially when we consider that it is as ea)>able of such 
treatment, and indeed more so than its above-mentiom‘(l congeners. 
Florists appear to have followed the customary and more inconvenient 
plan of beading them, merely because their predecessors have always 
adopted the practice, and without sufficient grounds. There is not 
one single point in connection with the Picotee whicli may not just 
as reasonably be urged in the claim of the Pink for the system of 
pot-culture, and the same may be said of its adaptability M’ith the 
Carnation. In fact, there is more t6il by far in the labour of supcT- 
intending Pinks in beds than there is in growing them in pots. The 
buds require to be guarded and tied uj), an operation performed far 
more effectually, and in fact neater, when under the latter rather than 
the former system of cultivation. It is true some have asserted that 
the colours do not come so true in pots as they would do in beds ; 
but when large-sized pots are employed, I have iitwer had a single 
instance where this has been the case, throughout the whole of my 
experience, having grown the same sort in both ways simultaneously. 
In pots they are comparatively free from the ravages committed by 
vermin, and when attended to regularly and in a proper manner, the 
plants have made a cleaner growth, with as much healthy “grass,** 
in proportion, as if grown the other way. Pipings should be brought 
on under a hand-glass, and may then be pricked out regularly at three 
inches apart, in the row, and six inches h(‘tw'een the rows, in 
a bed properly prepared for them In Septiunber they should bo 
potted in a mixture of two-thirds w'ell-rotted turves and ono-third 
cow-dung thoroughly decayed, and w<dl incorj»anited together. Place 
a moderate drainage in thirty-two-sizod pots, and fill up about half 
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full of the aforesaid compost. The plants must be taken np care- 
fully, so as not to iniure the fibres and tender rootlets ; spread the 
latter equally, and fill up, gently pressing the soil around tne roots. 
It is of moment to bear in mind the plants must not be sunk in the 
soil, but that the collar of the root must be even with the surface of 
it. After a gentle watering let the pots be set in a close frame for a 
couple of days, and they will in a short time become established. 
During winter they will require all the air they can have, and water 
but moderately ; when the weather is fine let the glasses be all taken 
oft*. The plants will do well till March, if the frames are preserved in 
a dry and clean condition, free from any extra moisture. When this 
month has arrived, they may be shifted into twenty-four-sized pots, 
and to these a liberal supply of crocks must be given, to secure good 
drainage, and the compost as before. The fibres must be carefully 
attended to at the time of shifting, and the soil not pressed too 
firmly about them. They may now be placed on a dry fioor, cinders, or 
gravel space. Allow but one or two blooming spikes, pinching oft* all 
superfluous ones, and when the buds swell out, remove all but 
two or three of the most promising; as the time draws near for 
them to burst forth, slit them down in the centre, that the petals may 
be free to expand evenly, and form a regular bloom ; and now will be 
found the advantage of pot-culture, for the flowers are attended to 
much better all through the time of blooming. I have never seen 
a reason why they should not be exhibited in pots instead of, as is 
the usual practice, as cut blooms. When coming into flower, a little 
manure-water, not too strong, is a great advantage in the production 
of fine blooms. 


ON THE TASTE FOE FLO WEES IN THE METEOPOLIS. 

BY VIATOB. 

After several years’ absence from the metropolis, I had occasion often 
during last summer to walk through its closely populated suburbs, 
when my attention was attracted by the almost universal manifesta- 
tion of a taste for floriculture in the windows and small plots of 
ground in front of the houses. The labyrinthine streets displayed 
the outward marks of great varieties of pecuniary endowments, and 
were inhabited by people of almost all the grades of middle and low 
life; but, with few exceptions, indications of this taste pervaded 
them all, and a wreath culled from the bountiful lap of nature told 
the passer-by that Flora and her kingdom were not forgotten. I 
was prepared for something like this development of a love of garden- 
ing, from having spent my early days in London, and thus being 
personally acquainted with the earnest yearnings of its citizens for 
green fields and flowers ; but I am convinced, from a little atten- 
tion to the subject, that the taste has more than kept pace with 
the increase of the population, and must be considered a stronger 
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characteristic the people than it was then. As I passed from 
the Great Western Railway one bright summer’s morning, before 
the natural blue of the heavens was travestied by London smoke, 
what a gorgeous sight presented itself in the decorated balconies 
of the noble and wealthy inhabitants of that aristocratic quarter ! 
The owners were probably yet slumbering, but what beauties were 
silently pouring their fragrance on the morning air ! Pots of the 
choicest greenhouse plants, wet with the dews of night, gave sure 
intimation of the floral tastes of those who dw^elt within. Roses and 
Pelargoniums (Geraniums in our old vernacular) were especially 
abundant, as they will always be in such collections, from the facility 
with which they are grown. Myrtles and other evergreen shrubs 
mingled their dark green with the foliage of gayer tints, and Mig- 
iionette and Heliotrope, poured forth their delicious perfumes. I'hese 
balconies, opening probably from draw ing-rooms, were evidently little 
consecrated spots, where tastes and refinement kept w'atch from day to 
day, and where the purest pleasures might be enjoyed. Some, indeed, 
of these accessories of fashion might be the appurtenances of mere 
wealth, evincing the love of display of their owners ; but I cannot 
believe this \raa the case with many of them. The flowers looked 
like loved things, and uttered silent tales in the car of a contempla- 
tive observer. I could imagine that youth and beauty had tended 
them ; that the sight of them had relaxed tin; brow of care, so often 
a tenant of the palace as well as of the poor man’s cottage ; and that 
sickness had been rendered lesspaiiiful by theii innocent beauties. Frail 
mementoes of our evanescent joys ! Full many a lesson is conveyed 
by your chaste calices and petals. But although general^ this exhibi- 
tion w as far from universal, and n)any mansions were quite guiltless 
of green leaves and flow ers. Was it possible to avoid the conclusion 
that betw’een the flow’er-loving and the flower-iiegh'cting there must 
be some important differences both of intellect and of heart ? 

This decided taste in the higher classes, so publicly acknowledged, 
made me look more curiously for its development in the grades of 
social life below* them, and I was pleased to fijid that wherever I 
w*ent through the great city the same floral tendencies displayed 
themselves. Of that sight — worth travelling over all England to 
see — Covent-Gardeii Market in the early morning, 1 can only 
utter a passing word of recognition. It is the mighty storehouse 
wdieiice all the luxuries of vegetable life are dispensed to the largest 
city in the world. But of this in transitu. Girls with baskets, and 
men with carts were found in all tin* great thoroughfares, bearing 
jiroductions redolent of odours and sparkling wuth beauty. Bouquets 
of cut flowers, and plants ready to be transferred to tlie garden of the 
amateur, presented themselves in such plenty as to prove that there 
must be tnousands of buyers w iio think that money may bo w ortliily 
si ent on flowers, as well as on other equally ephemeral luxuries. 
Even into the places of common business flowers had insinuated 
themselves. What a cheerful appearance many shops presented, 
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when, arranged among their wares, pots of healthy-looking plants in- 
vited attention. And although cultivation becomes more difficult 
as the population is denser and gardens are wanting, yet even in 
such localities (Fleet Street and Ludgate Hill, for instance) the 
upper windows are not deficient in evidences that the inhabitants 
love flowers. The influence of such a taste must be more marked 
in these crowded depots of commerce than among the wealthy resi- 
dents of the suburbs. The latter can easily find egress to the Parks 
and other rural spots ; but a tradesman in Cornhill who cultivates a 
few floral favourites, must watch them and linger over .them with a 
joy which the more favoured possessors of gardens can scarcely 
imagine. It is like possessing one object of tenderness, while others 
bask in the smiles of large families and many friends. The more 
opulent ill the treasures of the heart are doubtless the happiest ; but 
the owner of one idol worships it with an intensity the others know 
nothing of. 

But 1 must come to that which most attracted me, and the bear- 
ings of which are most important. Within the last quarter of a 
century what immense additions have been made to the great city ! 
Scenes of my youth ! Pretty cheerful streets which twenty years 
ago bordered on green fields, listened to the flail, and could catch a 
glijnpse of a distant windmill, how altered and base have you become! 
Improvements in the centre of the great metropolis, and the influx 
and increase of population, have made those remembered places 
crowded thoroughfares, and their inhabitants have been driven in 
widening oddicis still farther from the centre. What w^ere the suburbs 
then are now the town, and the inquirer must proceed farther for 
those pleasant spots, the semi-rural dwellings of the artisan and the 
villas of the middle classes. But if a natural repugnance was felt at 
seeing the arenas of former games of cricket and kite-flying turned 
into the very thickest marts of trade, ample restitution was afibrded 
by the present condition of the existing outskirts of London, With 
retrogression there has certaiidy been improvement in almost every- 
thing, but in nothing more than in the floricultural tendencies of the 
])opulation. Long streets, extending in some cases for miles in one 
direction, display before almost every house a plot of ground, gene- 
rally laid out with neatness, and adorned with shrubs and flowers. I 
observed this peculiarly in wdnter, w^hen, of course, none but amateurs 
look much after their gardens; yet, wdiile some of the plots would 
have been better for a little trimming, on the whole the appearance 
was excellent. Hyacinths in pots and glasses adorned many of the 
windows, and evergreen shrubs gave a cheerful appearance to the 
fronts of the dwellings. Laurel of various kinds. Arbor vita, I^hilly^ 
rea, Aucuha japonica, and Rhododendron, I ^particularly noticed as 
being very abundant. How' obvious was the reflection that a vast 
amount of innocent recreation and unembittered happiness must 
redound to the teeming multitudes of cultivators of these graceful 
appendages of social life. But has the poor man no flowers, and is 
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his arduous lob deprived of the alleviation which the culture of plants 
on the smallest scale can confer ? I fear these questions must gene- 
rally be answered in the affirmative, in reference to the working and 
poorer classes of large towns. Even if a few square yards of ground 
are doled out to the dwelling of the poor man, there are too many 
low characters and “ untented*’ and mischievous bairns to allow much 
of green to grow. In this respect the agricultural have a decided 
advantage over the manufacturing population, for in the country a 
cottage may have as much land attached to it as will allow twenty 
tenements to be built upon it in a city. But the ruling passion for 
natural objects will force itself into notice even in the most untoward 
circumstances. Fine Auriculas, Polyanthuses, and Dahlias are grown 
by the silk-weavers of Spitalfields, sometimes in little yards, some- 
times in pots in the windows or on the tops of the houses. In what 
alley will not the observer discover a struggling attempt after flori- 
cultural honours ? A Wallflower in a blacking-bottle, or a Carnation 
in a gallipot, are sure, though imperfect and humble, indications of 
the elementary feelings wliich, in better and more favoured circum- 
stances, delight in conservatories and greenhouses. Thus, through 
the whole extent of Loudon, I found au increasing love of those 
pursuits which have always raised men’s characters and improved 
their feelings. It is true this taste for flowers and gardening is often 
exhibited in the midst of appliances very inadequate to its develop- 
ment, but it is beneficial notwithstanding. 


VAEIEGATED OECHIDS. 

Perhaps there are no objects throughout the whole vegetable kingdom 
more delicately beautiful than the metallic-veined foliage of the small 
group of insignificant-flowered Orcliids, of wdiich Anmctochilus may 
be taken as the type. Formerly one or two kinds only were known 
in cultivation, but now their number is so far increased that a group 
of them becomes an exceedingly interesting and attractive feature. 
Unfortunately they require a high temperature, and thus their culti- 
vation is limited only to those who can provide them with a tropical 
climate. They are growm in a mixture of light fibrous ])eat (J^hirley 
peat, carefully selected, is the most suitable near London; and 
sphagnum moss cut up very fine; three ])art8 of sphagnum are used 
to one part of peat, and a few small potsherds are mixed in the moss ; 
the pots also must be thoroughly drained. The plants should bo 
kept up even with the top of the pots, and the soil packed about 
them rather lightly. Tliey are then to bo plunged in moss at the 
hottest part of an orchid-house or a damp stove. In winter they 
require ver^ little water ; but in summer, when they are growing freely, 
and there is a full command of heat, water may be used with freedom. 
The temperature in winter should be from 05'^ to 75*^, and in summer 
from 70^ to 90^. The plants arc best covered with ample bell-glasses, 
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which should be wiped dry every momiDg ; and the plants should be 
frequently slightly smoked with tobacco, to keep them free from 
insects. 

The following are the kinds now in cultivation, with the names by 
which they are known in the nurseries : — Anmctochilm setaceus, the 
leaves beautifully and closely netted with lines of gold colour, on a 
rich velvety brownish green surface. There is a variety similar to 
this, with the veins a few shades lighter. Anactochilus ccanthophyllm 
{A. setaceus pictus)^ the leaves with a broad bar of gold colour down 
the centre, and marked on each side with netted lines of the same on 
a dark green ground. Aneectochilus intermedius, intermediate between 
the two preceding, having a smaller bar down the leaf, but otherwise 
marked with golden network on the dark velvety green surface. 
Ancectochilus striatus, this has narrow lance-shaped foliage, marked 
with a bar of gold through the centre, upon a dark green ground. 
Anaictochilus Lowii {Cheirostylm marmoratus ; Dossinia ma/rmorata\ 
very robust velvety foliage, of a rich dark mottled bronzy green, 
marked with fine transverse lustrous golden lines. Another variety 
of this differs in being a few shades lighter in colour, Ancdctochilm 
Lohhianus (-4. latimaculatus) ^ the foliage of this is of a rich green, 
the midrib silvery, and the rest of the surface marked with fine 
transverse silvery lines. Fhysurm argenteus (A, argenteus'), the 
leaves green, thickly netted with silvery lines. JBhysurm argenteus 
pictus {A. argenteus pictus), green, with a wide central silvery bar, 
and otherwise netted with silvery lines. 

The beautiful Cissus discolor would be a most appropriate climber 
for a house in which these variegated Orchids are kept, the shady 
and still atmosphere of such a situation being favourable to the 
development of the beautiful markings of its leaves ; and, along with 
the ]New Holland Pitcher Plant (Cephalotm follicularis) and the 
Ply -trap [Bioncea muscipula)^ these form a most interesting group. 


ON SOWING GEASS SEEDS, AND MAKING A LAWN. 

BY EESTTJCA. 

WnEEE it is possible to obtain good fresh turf, without much trouble 
and expense, the necessity of sowing is generally obviated, and we 
have a smooth and even surface of grass sooner than by seed ; turf, 
however, is not always to be had, within a reasonable distance, of such 
a nature as to be fit for laying down on a lawn, and is too often in- 
fested by weeds which are tedious to remove ; and in other cases, 
where the surface to be covered is very extensive, sowing seed is 
much more economical than removing turf. For sowing down grass 
seed, the ground should be lightly dug oyer during the middle of 
March or August, immediately after which the seed should be 
scattered broadcast, rather thickly, then raked and rolled well in. 
Where the lavm adjoins any other grass-piece, care should be exercised 
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to have the soil on that side somewhat higher, so that when the 
roller is brought over, the whole may be on one uniform level. When 
the young grass has come up no farther care is necessary but to 
keep it free from weeds, until it is strong enough to bear mowing. 
For sowing the seed, choose a dry day, in a showery season, when 
there is a chance of a beneficial shower after the raking and rolling 
in has been performed. To make a perfectly smooth even lawn, it is 
requisite to have recourse to a line, mr after the growth of the grass 
it will be a difficult and unsatisfactory business to attempt to level 
it ; on the ground being dug, levelled, and evenly raked in the first 
instance depend the sinootlineas and beauty of the lawn. The most 
suitable seeds for lawn grasses are Festuca ovina, Arena flares- 
cenSf Cynosaurus crutaius, Poa pratensisy Foa trivialis. Trifolium 
minuSf and White Dutch (fiover. Some prefer a mixture comprising 
other and stronger-growing varieties ; but the smaller the propor- 
tion of the vigorous kinds, the finer and softer will be the turf, and 
the less mowing will be requisite. All the species of rye-grass 
are very objectionable, although too frequently introduced, on account 
of the rapid grow'th of that class of grass. 


IS^OTES ON NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

179. Pelargonium Endltciierianum. Nat. Ord. Oeraniacecp . — 
A distinct and pretty species, introduced from the W estern Taurus 
to the Botanic* Gardens at Copenhagen, from whence seeds were 
forwarded to the Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew. It first produced 
its blossoms in July of the present year, in a cool greenhouse. It 
was until lately supposed that the genus Pelargonium was exclusively 
to be found in the colony of the Cape of Good Hope, but a few have 
of late years been introduced from South A ustralia, and the present 
species from the Caucasus. The plant, w Inch is herbaceous, grows 
about eighteen inches high. The fiow(‘rs are produced in an umbel, of 
about ten to twelve blooms in each, of a dec'p rose. The up])er two 
of the five petals are rather large (being more than an inch in l(*ngth) ; 
the three lower petals are extremely small, being less than the 
sepals. (I3ot, May., 4046 ) 

180. Moricandia Ramburii. Nat. 0? d. Crucifenp. Syn. Brassica 
woricandioides. — A hardy perennial, discoviTed by Messrs. Webb, 
Jtambur, and Boissier, at an elevation of near three thousand feet, on 
the mountains of Granada, growing mostly in the clefts of the rocks. 
It attains jiear two feet in height ; fiowers jjnrple, produced in terminal 
racemes oji the branches, .somewhat resembling a Wallflower in form 
and size. The leavt‘8 are large, of a glaucous green. {Bot. Mag.^ 
4047.) 

181. Galipea macropiiylla. Nat. Ord. liutacete, Syn. Concho- 
carpus macrophyllus. — IVlr. Makoy forwarded tins plant to the lit»yal 
Botanic Gardens at Kew. It is a native of iirazil, and eojisequeutly 
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requires the temperature of our stoves ; it does not grow to much more 
than a foot in height, and the flowers are not of a very showy 
character ; they are borne in a t>pike or raceme, of near six inches in 
length, two or three together, each blossom about an inch across ; 
the petals, which are five in number, are narrow, of a pale rose or blush. 
Leaves largii, ten to twelve inches long and four broad, elliptic- 
oblong. {Hot. Mag.. 494!80 

182. Aoave striata. Nat. Ord. Amaryllidea. — A Mexican 
Agave, sent from Beal del Monte to the Kew Botanic Gardens. 
This species is closely allied to A. geminijlora, but differs slightly in 
the foliage. It is almost a stemless plant, with very numerous, narrow, 
thick, rigid leaves, two to two and a half feet in length, terminating 
with a strong horny point, which is very pungent. The scape or 
flower-stem rises from the centre of the leaves, to the height of 
four to six feet, and of proportionate thickness. The florescent spike 
is about three feet long, densely covered with flowers, which are small, 
of a dull greenish sulphur. The filaments are long, the anthers large, 
of a dark purple. (Bot. Mag.^ 4950.) 

183. Pachypiittum bracteosum. Nat. Ord. CrassulacetB. — A 
new genus, allied to the Echeveria, of which the present is the only 
species. Sir William Hooker remarks that it is “distinct both in habit 
and in the structure of the fiowers, and very remarkable in the curved, 
secuud, bracteated spikes of flowers ; in the large campanulate calyx, 
much exceeding the corolla in length; in the two spurs at the base of 
the leaves of tlie peduncle and of the bracteas ; and in the two scales 
or ears at the base of the lamina of the petals. There is a most 
striking contrast between the colour of the petals (scarlet) and the 
pale glaucous hue of the large calyx and bracts, and all the rest of 
the plant ; the flowers are more readily brouglit into view by the 
curvature of the spikes. The plant only requires the protection of a 
temperate greenhouse. It flowers in the summer months, and the 
spike becomes erect after flowering.” It is a native of Mexico. 

184. Galeottia riMBRiATA. Nat. Ord. Orchidem. — M. Warc- 
zewitz discovered this species on the Quindos and at the sources of 
the Maranon, and M. Wagener in the woods of Ocana, at an elevation 
of near five thousand feet above the level of the sea. A specimen of 
this plant lately flowered in the stove of Henry B. Kerr, Esq., of 
Cheshunt, who imported it from South America. In habit it 
resembles a stemless Maxillaria. The flowers are a pale brownish 
yellow, striped or streaked with crimson ; the sepals and petals are 
about four inches across from tip to tip ; thejr grow in a raceme of 
two or three together. The foliage is about six inches long, and from 
one to two inches in breadth, tapering at the base. Pseudo bulbs 
oval, two-leaved. (Gard. Ghron., 183.) 

185. Calceolaria ebtcoides. Nat. Ord. Scrophularinm. — Mr. 
Hartweg collected seeds and dried specimens of this species in Co- 
lombia, which he forwarded to the Horticultural Society. Dr. 
Jamesoh, of Quito, also collected seeds, from which Mr. Anderson, of 
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Edinburgh, raised plants. The specimens discovered were grow- 
ing at 12,000 feet elevation. When in its natural habitat it 
appears to have formed a very handsome object, and is highly spoken 
of by its discoverers ; so far, however, it seems to be in cultivation of 
a rather straggling habit, which is perhaps to be partly attributed to 
improper treatment. Prom the dried specimens it appears to be a 
stiff, erect, woody shrub, and, when the wood is ripe, resembling JSrica 
odora rosea. The plant is covered with a short coarse down. The 
flowers are produced in a dense naked panicle, of nine inches in length ; 
they are of a peculiar form, the corolla being narrow, folded upon 
itself by a bend near the middle, clear yellow; leaves linear, the 
edges rolled back until they meet. ( Hort. Soc. Joum.) 

186. PiNUS GrentillEuE. Nat. Ord. Coniferce. — A noble Conifer, 
discovered by Mr. Hartweg on some of the highest mountains near 
Topic, in Mexico. It is of robust habit, and has in consequence been 
called “ Ocote macho,” or male Pine, by the natives. The foliage 
is very robust, from twelve to fifteen inches in length ; leaves are in 
fives. The cones are solitary, pendulous, straight, sixteen inches long, 
and three to four inches across the base. This species is easily dis- 
tinguishable, from its straight cones and robust foliage. In its native 
habitat it attains to the height of seventy to eighty fi^et. It has been 
named in honour of the Eight Honourable Lady Grenville. {Hort. 
Soc. Journ.) 

187. PiNTJS Gordoniana. Nat Ord. Coniferm. — A com])anion to 
the last-named species, introduced by the same gentleman, from the 
same locality. It is a remarkably handsome species, possessing the 
longest foliage of any of the tribe yet brought to this country. 
It attains about the same height as its predecessor. It is called 

Ocote hembra” or female Pine, by the natives. The leaves are 
produced in fives, are sixteen inches in length, not so robust as 
in P. OrenvillecB, and of a light green. The cones are pendu- 
lous, generally solitary, from four to five inches in length, and one 
inch and a half at the base ; they are slightly curved, and regularly 
tapering. It is named in compliment to Mr. Gordon, of the Horti- 
cultural Society’s Garden. It is quite hardy, and is a splendid species, 
the long slender foliage rendering it an attractive object. {Hort. Soc. 
Jowm.) 

188. Ljelia pubpueata. Nat. Ord. Orchidece . — This is the finest 
mjecies of the genus, and remarkable for the richness of its colouring 
The petals and sepals are white, tinged with pale rose, extending to a 
length of nine inches. The labellum is golden orange, in the 
interior striped with purple lines, and the limb bright violet, shading 
into rose, marked with crimson veins. In the proportions of its 
flowers this species rivals Cattleya Mossice. The flowers are united 
from three to five on the same stalk. It was discovered in 1846, by 
M. F. De Vos, in the Isle of St. Catherine, on the south coast of 
Brazil. This collector, in the service of M. Verschaflelt, introduced 
the plant in a living state to the gardens of his patron, who has lately 
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sent it out. This magnificent species should be possessed by every 
grower of this tribe of plants. {Mor, des Serres, 1138.) 

189. DiECiEA Blassii. Nat. Ord. Gesneriaceat. — This yevj beau- 
tiful plant ranks amongst the foremost of the tribe of Gesnerias. It 
is a native of Brazil, and named in honour of M. Bias, of Elberfeld. 
It is remarkable for its pendulous habit and abundant bloom ; with 
this exception, nearly all the Dircaeas are of erect growth. A speci- 
men of I). Blassii, which fiowered in the establishment of M. Van 
Houtte, produced five branches, each more than seven feet in length, 
from which proceeded about one hundred and fifty fiowering branches ; 
the plant being ornamented with at least two thousand blossoms ! 
The flowers resemble those of a G-esneria, with an elongated upper 
lip, and are of a bright orange-scarlet ; in length they are about three 
inches. They are borne in whorls around the pendent branches, of 
which there are several on each branch. Upwards of twenty of these 
vivid blossoms are produced in each whorl. This promises to be one 
of the most attractive plants which has been introduced for many 
years, and will no doubt be a universal favourite, succeeding well in 
a warm greenhouse ; in other respects it requires similar treatment 
to the Gesneria. {Flor des Serres, 1140-42.) 

190. SwAMMEEDAMiA ANTENNARiA. Nat. Ord. CompositecB.— 
This is a small, compact, evergreen bush, not at present more than 
three feet high. It has angular viscid shoots, and a foliage the 
colour of Bmnymus Japonicus. The leaves are, at the largest, not 
more than an inch long, and generally smaller, obovate, apiculate, or 
perfectly blunt, veinless, concave, with a little mealiness on the under 
side when young. The flower-heads are small, white, and collected 
in little lateral corymbose panicles. It is found wild in Van Diemen’s 
Land, on the sides of Mount Wellington, where it flowers in the 
months of January, February, and March. The late Professor De 
Candolle gave it its name, in allusion to the form of the pappus, 
which he thought resembled the antennse of an insect — a very obscure 
peculiarity. A hardy, evergreen, small shrub, growing freely in any 
common garden soil, and easily increased by cuttings in the usual 
way. Its clusters of small flowers open here in June, but add little 
to its beauty, which is confined to the foliage. (^H.ort, Soc, Jbum.) 

191. Lachenalia aueea. Nat. Ord. Asphodeleae, — The Horti- 
cultural Society purchased this beautiful species of a collector, who 
discovered it in Natal. It first bloomed in the greenhouse at Chis- 
wick last spring. It is remarkable for the length of time it remains 
in flower, a much longer period than any other of this much-neglected 
genus ; although the Lachenalia is of as easy a culture as the 
Hyacinth and other spring bulbs, we very seldom meet with them in 
the greenhouse. The numerous broad flaccid leaves, which are a 
lively green, slightljr mottled with purple, fall back upon the ground, 
and the scapes, which are of the same mottled colours, rise erect to 
the height of near two feet, profusely laden with its brilliant golden 
yeUow tubular flowers. The individual blooms are much larger than 
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those of X. tricolor (the most common species), and are of a firm 
waxy substance. This species deserves to be in every greenhouse. 
{Qard.^Chron. 176.) 

192. SoNERALTA OR 151 CULATA. Nat Ord. Mclastomaceoi, — Dr. 
Boyle forwarded this species to the Horticultural Society’s Gardens, 
in 1852, from the Neilgherry Hills, India. It forms a neat little bush, 
of about a foot in height, blooming in the stove in the winter months 
very freely. The flowers are borne in a slender peduncle, about 
three inches long, and of a bright rose colour. It is a handsome stove 
perennial, requiring similar treatment to the Achimenes tribe. 
{Hort. Soc, Journ.) 

193. Calboa globosa. Nat. Ord. Convolvulacece. — B-aised from 
seeds received from Mr. Hartweg, in January, 1846, said to have 
been collected on the eastern declivity of Orizaba, in Mexico. A 
strong half- wooded climber ; leaves dull green, on long stalks, ex- 
tremely variable in form. The flowers grow in naked umbels, on a 
peduncle nine or ten inches long ; the pedicels are from one inch and 
a half to four inches long. 'Ihe corolla is two inches and a half long, 
deep rich red, witli a curved cylindrical tube, and a campanulate erect 
limb, divided into five erect, rounded, wavy lobes. The stamens are 
longer than the corolla. A rambling perennial, growing in any good 
rich soil composed of loam and sandy peat. It is easily increased by 
cuttings of the young shoots, and requires to be kept rather dry in a 
cool part of the stove during the winter, but should be kept in a cool 
airy part of the greenhouse during the summer, where it will flow^er 
from August to October. Although undoubtedly a fine species, it is 
only fit for growing where there is plenty of room for its tops to 
spread. It will not flower in a pot, and must therefore be planted in 
the open ground. {Hort. Soc. Journ.) 

194. Pentaeaphia Cubensis. Nat. Ord. QesneriacecB . — A very 
neat and pretty little plant, forming a dwarf shrub, and requiring a 
temperature between the greenhouse and stove. It is a native of 
Cuba, where it was discovered by M. Linden. A plant was pre- 
sented to the Horticultural Society in the spring of 1849. A shrub, 
with a compact habit, and dark green, convex, evergreen leaves, 
obovate, crenated near the point. The flowers grow singly in tlie 
axils of the leaves, on cinnamon-brown stalks an inch long. 'I’he 
corolla is about the same length, tubular, curved, and rich scarlet, 
with a projecting style. The calyx consists of five straight, narrow, 
sharp lobes, not unlike five brown needles, whence the generic name 
has arisen. It is easily increased by cuttings treated in the usual 
way, and grows freely in a mixture of loam, peat, and leaf-mould. It 
remains in bloom for a considerable time. ( llort. Soc. Journ.) 

195. Dodecatueon intkgrifolium. Nat. Ord. Primulacea . — 
Baised by the Horticultural Society, from seed sent by Mr. Hartweg 
from California. It is a dwarf ana stemless plant, wdth few, narrc»w, 
spathulate leaves, and bearing a single nodding flow'er upon a slender 
scape. It is almost the same in colour as the old D. Medm, purple, 
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with a yellow centre, and dark purple anthers. It appears, however, 
to flower more freely in its native habitat, producing as many as ten 
or twelve flowers on a scape. {Hort. Soc, Journ.') 

196. G-asteonema sanouineum. Nat. Ord. Amaryllidacece, — A. 
very handsome greenhouse bulb, introduced by Messrs. Backhouse, 
of York, in ISliS, from Caffraria. A hollow glaucous stem, four or 
five inches high, supports a single sessile flower of its own length, 
surrounded at the base by a pair of long narrow spathes. The tube 
is slender and greenish, and expands into a deep rose obconical throat, 
having six crimson lines running from the sinuses of the limb on the 
outside, and on the inside as many white bands, each with a crimson 
streak along the middle. The limb is very deep rose colour, with six 
equal-spreading, oblong, whole-coloured segments. The leaves are 
nearly as tall as the flower, dark green. {Cot. Oard.) 


QUESTIONS, ANSWEES, AND EEMAEKS. 

CrCLAMEN Atktnsii. — One of the Inexperienced wishes to know how this plant is 
to he grown ? [A cool frame or greenhouse will suit it, a mixture of peat soil, sandy 
loam, and decomposed leaves is a good compost.- -Ei).] 

Hardy Aroide.e. — Favour an old suhscriber by the names of a few select plants of 
this class, such as may he procured at no great expense being of course preferred. — B. B. 
[The following list may be useful to you, if you wish to ciiltivate these curious things. 
All the species here enumerated are procurable ; but several are more likely to be had 
in South of Europe gardens than in our own : — Arum maculatum, italicum, variegatum, 
corsicum, Dracunculus, crinitum, Dracontium, triphyllum, zebrinum, virginicUm, Arisa- 
rum, proboscideum, tenuifolium ; Calla palustris, scthiopica ; Pothos foetida ; Ambrosinia 
Bassi, reticulata, maculata; Rohdea japonica ; Houttuynia cordifolia. — Ed.] 

Saffron Crocus. — Can you or any of your correspondents tell me where to obtain 
and how to cultivate the real Saffron Crocus, still grown, 1 believe, in France, and within 
my memory in England, for the purpose of producing the saffron of commerce ? An 
early answer in the Cabinet will much oblige its unfailing reader for more than twenty 
years, — Commeliver. [If our respected correspondent will forward name and address, 
we believe we can put him in the way of procuring the true Saffron Crocus. — Ed.] 
Cham/Rrops humilis. — How am I to succeed with this plant out of doors? — Triti^ 
cum. [This plant, commonly known as the Dwarf Fan Palm, is the hardiest of the tribe, 
and may be seen out of doors at Kew and othgr establishments. It will succeed if 
planted on a lawn, but requires a little protection from frost. It grows well in rich 
mould, well drained, and occasionally watered. Dig a pit three feet deep, at the bottom 
place a layer of pebbles to the depth of six or eight inches, to ensure drainage, and fill 
up with a rich sandy loam ; it will flom’ish under such circumstances if protected with 
a mat or rush screen in frosty weather. — Ed.] 

Greenhouse Climbers. — Having just put up a small greenhouse with a south-wes^ 
aspect, I shall feel obliged to you, Mr. Editor, or to any of your numerous correspond- 
ents for the names of a few select climbers, together with any remarks that may be 
thought serviceable in their treatment. — A New Subscriber, [Perhaps the following wrill 
answer your purpose ; Bignonia cherere, orange-red ; B. jasminoides, white and purple ; 
Mandov^ea suaveolens, white ; Passiflora Colvilli, purple ; Tacsonia pinnatistipuJa, rose 
colour. They will require large pots, and the three last named, after the plants have 
occupied their space, may be pruned in each winter, and keep them somewhat dry at that 
period. Good loam with an admixture of heath soil will suit them well, and good 
drainage is essential. — E d.] 

Destruction of Pansies by Mildew, — I have experienced considerable annoyance 

a G 
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by losing several of my best kinds, from a kind of white mildew with which they have 
been affected, which spoils the bloom and ultimately kills the plant. I am inclined to 
think it is an epidemic disease, as several of my neighbours’ plants have suffered from 
the same cause. — Jrno. [Dusting the plants overhead, and the under side of the 
foliage too, with common sulphur is a perfect remedy. In old stiff soil and confined 
damp situations the plants are liable to be affected with mildew. Each new plantation 
should be put in a fresh, well-enriched, loamy soil (if yellowish, the better), on an open 
substratum. If a new plantation is made from the offsets of diseased plants, they should 
be well dusted with the sulphur, and planted in the manner above stated. If there 
should he appearance of an attack of mildew, the earliest attention to destroy it should 
be given, or it will rapidly spread. — E d.]] 

Small Greenhouse. — I am about to fix up a small greenhouse, which I purpose 
heating by means of a fine and coal fire ; now 1 shall be glad if you or any of the sub- 
scribers to this work will inform me if I may fix the fire-place at the inside of the house, 
without its being detrimental to the growth and health of the plants. I wish to adopt 
this plan in order to gain as much heat as possible, at a small expense, as also to place 
the fire out of reach of children ; for I must inform you I shall have to fis up my house 
in a large yard where children can enter at times. — Alfred Adin^ a Subscriber of two 
years. 

Thorns. — Should any of yonr readers desire to form a select collection of the most 
ornamental Crat«*gi I beg to hand the annexed list, which will be found to contain 
none but handsome kinds, having proved and grow'n the whole of them in my shrubbery ; 
they are planted in the same order in which they stand in the list. 1, CraUegus hetero- 
phyUa, fruit small, red, in great abundance; 2, C. Arouia, fruit yellow, very large size, 
late in autumn ; 3, C. Douglassii, fruit black, rather large, a very early sort ; 4, C, 
oiycanthus rosea superba, the handsomest of all when in bloom, flowers deep crimson, 
fruit small red ; 5, 0. eoccinea, the large-fruited scarlet variety ; 6, C. odoratissiina, 
sweet-scented, very large, pale red fruit j 7, C. punctata flava, the large yellow fruited ; 
8, C. Leeana, the tansy-leaved thorn, fruit large, pale red ; 9, C. macraeanthn, the very 
long-sj»incd thorn, fruit extremely small, brilliant scarlet, in great profusion ; 10, C. 
Oliveriaria, fruit small, black, very profuse, but late; 11, C. prunifolia, the entire-leaved 
thorn, fruit bright red, very late; 12, C. oxycantha, new, scarlet, a handsome double 
kind, a variety of No. 4. — A Country Rector. 

CvPKii'ED[U3i Calceolus. — This, which is stated to be a British plant, on good 
authority, I have never been able to meet with. If any reader of your widely diffused 
Cabinet will inform me of a locality where it may be met with I shall feel much 
indebted, as I fear, it has ere this become extinct as a native wild plant. Kay records 
it as growing in the woods of Lancashire, and in woods near Ingleborough, in York- 
shire; whilst Hudson, Curtis, and Withering name other localities of a similar character 
in the county of York. In Withering’s lime, however, Ray’s Yorkshire locality was 
searched in vain for the Lfidy’s Slipper, “a gardener of lugleton,” as we arc told, 
“ having eradicated every plant, for sale.” This practice of entirely eradicating, from 
the few spots where they arc found, the rare plants of the flora, for any purpose, and 
especially for mere gain, whether followed in Withering’s day or in our own, deserves 
to be strongly re])robated. — T. P., Shtfield. 

O.v Forcing the Rose, etc.— Perhaps you will allow* an old correspondent to offer 
a few remarks on this subject, which, by the inquiries made from time to time, I 
think may not he unacceptable, more especially when I say that my plan has exceeded 
my own most sanguine anticipations. Towards the end of August I pot the Roses, 
prune them back to two or three eyes, then plunge them in rottcu tan, using a common, 
cucumber frame, with a strong lining of hot dung, and put on the lights directly, cover- 
ing them with mats, and thus let them remain till the buds have all broken, which will 
be in about a fortuight, when I take off the mats gradually and let them have the 
benefit of the light, so as to bring them to their colour in a day or two. 1 afterwards 
put them in a plant-stove at the coolest end, where the temperature ranges from seventy- 
live degrees to eighty degrees, where they reinuiu for about a week, when I remove them 
to a wanner part of the house, and keep them moderately moist at the roots, with an 
occasional watering overhead by means of the syringe. As to the time for placing them 
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in the frame, this can only be regulated by the time they are desired to be in bloom, 
which gives six or seven weeks from the time of patting them in the frame. 1 have 
forced them so as to have them in bloom by Christmas, but in that case the flowers are 
not so fine as when they come in bloom in Kcbruary and March ; in fact, during the 
latter period I have had them in flower as perfect and fully equalling such as could 
be grown out of doors at an advanced season. Moss and Provence Roses force remark- 
ably well, requiring but a little more syringing than the others ; those which I generally 
force are the following good old sorts, which have always answered my purpose well: — > 
Moss Crimson, Crimson Perpetual, Lee’s Perpetual, Provence, Indica ochroleuea. Smith’s 
Yellow Noisette, Rose du Roi, and others. Besides the above Roses, I force by the 
same means Persian Lilacs, Hydrangeas, and Rhododendrons. The Lilacs should 
be taken up as soon as the leaves are olf, and repotted in rather large-sized pots, using 
sandy loam; place them in a convenient corner till January, and then begin to force. 
The same treatment suits the Hydrangea. The Rhododendrons should be taken up 
carefully with good balls, disturbing the roots as little as possible, and the best time 
for this is early in November. Bring them into the foreing-houso immediately after 
Christmas ; they must have free syringing and watering, w'hen they will begin to push 
directly, and will have fine heads of bloom in due time. 

Mignonette, from which bees are excluded, and the production of seed thereby 
prevented, blooms much more freely, for a much longer period, aud w'ith a more 
continuous odour, than when bees have access to it. — C, 

Calochoutus venustus and C. splendens. — These are Californian bulbs with 
very handsome flow'ers, not much cultivated, principally, I believe, because their manage- 
ment is considered difficult. I have grown them, however, in very sandy soil, covered 
with litter in frosty weather, instead of taking up the bulbs when bloom is over. They 
have flowered well with me in August and September, and have occasionally produced 
seed. — F. G,, Hampshire, 

Amaryllis vittata.— This showy plant I have this season flowered in great perfection, 
by shifting it as soon as it began to grow, in the month of January, from a thirty-two 
to a twelve sized pot, w'ithout disturbing the ball ; and with soil composed of equal 
portions of perfectly rotten dung, leaf-mould, river-sand, and light loamy soil, mixed 
together. I watered sparingly till it began to grow% and afterwards plentifully. One of 
my plants produced two scapes nearly three feet high, each bearing five large flowers, 
which, when expanded, were ten inches in diameter. — C. P. S. 

On raising Rhododendrons from Seed. — Rhododendrons arc a splendid class 
of evergreens, the majority very hardy, and admirably adapted for planting in shady 
situations. The seed is very minute; it should be sown in February, and placed in a 
hotbed. The plants arc up in April ; they are then kept moist aud warm, and shaded 
from bright siiiiliglit ; when two inches high, they are thinned, and again subjected to 
the same close warm treatment, allowing them to gradually dry off and harden, before 
winter. The same mode is adoj)ted the following spring, aud by this means, in two 
years, plants arc obtained from eight to twelve inches high. 

Watsonia FULGiDA. — This most beautiful ever-growing, bulbous-rooted plant thrives 
well in rich, light, sandy loam. It is very hardy and robust in its nature, and throws up 
spikes of the most beautiful bright orange-scarlet flowers from the month of May to the 
month of SL'ptenibcr. It is extremely showy, and well adapted to border culture. There 
arc other varieties of this genus, all equally hardy and very beautiful in their particular 
styles of growth aud the colours of their blossoms, but this species is the queen of the 
genus, and no flower garden should be without ’t. — P. iS., Jersey, 

Balcony Garden. — The plants which should be made choice of as most suitable 
for the decoration of balconies ought to be those that do not attain a very large growth, 
and are tolerably hardy, as, from the exposed situations of w'iudows, etc., they will be 
very liable to sudden changes of temperature, draught, winds, etc. It is a very good 
plan, to prevent the sudden drying of the soil in which the plant is potted, to place 
the pot within one or two sizes larger, and fill up the space between with moss, which 
should always be kept moist ; the plants will then preserve a healthy appearance and 
will flourish much better. Feeders or garden saucers may be used if preferred, hut they 
are not recommended, as they obstruct the drainage, and reader the water standing in 



Culture of Guammantuks cni.OR,EFLOttA. — This is properly- a greenhouse animal, 
and, as a pot plant, makes an admirable companion for the Mesembn/anthemum pyrO’- 
paeum, with which it might also be associated in the oj)eu air, on dry sunny rockwork, 
during summer. Like that siiecies, however, the flowers require sunshine to cause them 
to develope their beauty, but eis posed to the sun, a tuft of the phuits, when in a flowering 
condition, forms a mass of yellowish copper-coloured stars of remarkable brillianey. 
I can hardly imagine a more beautiful little thing for a sunny window. The seeds 
should be sow'n early in March, along with those of other half-haj-dy annuals, iu pots, 
placed either in a grt^enliousc or in a wind(»w, or in a frame wilJi a very mild bottom 
heat, or iu a pit, or, iu fact, in any place where they "ill be subjected lo a temjierato 
climate. Alter germination, and when they have formed a pair or two of small leaves, 
they should be pricked out in three-inch or live-iiiclt pots, as may he convenient, the 
plants being placed about an inch apart, llicy should then he placed in a rather close 
frame, either with or without very slight warmtli—thc dilfercnce being that iu one case 
they w ill grow’ faster than in the other ; when they are well established, they may be 
removed to the greenhouse stages, or planted out as already suggested. Jf grown iu a 
window, they must be shaded and kept covered by a glass, or some other contrivance 
until established. A light sandy soil seems to suit them well ; 1 have used a mixture 
of leaf-mould with small proportions of loam and sand, and liud them grow freely; 
though it is j>robable that if the young plants had bi*en slopped before they came into 
flower, they would have had individually a more bushy habit. Sown iu March, they 
come into flower by the end of .May, and eontinue a couple (jf monlhs in hloorn. Seeds 
sown about June will produce jilauts to bloom throughout the autumn, lieing small, 
and bearing a persistent somewhat deceptive leaf-like calyx, it will he necessary, in order 
to its perpetuation, to cxuniiue the ]iluuts closely, so as lo gather, as tlury reach maturity, 
such of the follicular capsules as proilucc perfect seeds. — Green, Ejcmouth. 

The Palmyra Palm.— Wc have lying before us a small work, of U2 pages, entitled 
‘‘Description of the Palmyra Palm,*’ by W. Fcrgiisou, K>q , printed iu Ccyloii, aud 
illustrated by several woodculs, the drawing and engraving of which have been executed 
by native artists. It is remarkable as the first illustrated work published in Ceylon, 
and is indeed very creditable to those who have produced it. The author gives u most 
interesting account of the Palm, aud its uses and products, correeling many popular 
errors, and einbod\ing a great mass of valuable itiisecllancous inforiiiatioii, collected from 
original sources during a ten years’ residence in the island. Me venture to cull it the 
best account of the Palmyra which has been published. It is, wc understand, Mr. Fer* 
guson’s luUution, on his return to Ceylon, to publish similar descriptions of the other 
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familiar plants of that island ; and we hope he may meet with sufficient encouragement 
to induce him to do so. We have little space for extract, but must quote the following 
brief notice of a many-headed Palmyra: — “The Dragon tree of Teneriffe divides into 
several branches, and the Doum Palm of Upper Egypt (Hj/phcBne coriacea) is dichoto* 
mous, or divided into regular pairs of branches, but the departure of our Indian species 
from their normal state is very rare indeed ; however, the phenomenon of a several- 
headed Palmyra is sometimes met with. The first one the writer saw was some years 
ago, on Mr. Hardy’s estate at Jaffna. It was a male tree, having then four heads upon 
it, with marks where three or four others had been. These divisions began about 
twenty-five or thirty feet from the gronnd. Other specimens are found in the peninsula, 
on the island of Delft, and on the smaller islands near J affna, and the writer saw one 
near Oodoville with six heads on it. One of these grew nearly in a line with the body 
of the tree, while the other five grew out from the side of this one, all from the same 
centre, but beading somewhat outwards before they could attain their upright position. 
There are marks where three others had been. The tree mentioned by Mr. Forbes, in 
his “ Oriental Memoirs,” as having forty heads was probably a Palmyra.” 

Mirtus tomentosus. — Although this is an old plant, it is a rare occurrence to see 
it properly cultivated, and producing its very pretty rose-coloured flowers in such pro- 
fusion as it wiU do under proper management. It is a very handsome stove shrub, 
flowering early in the season, and continuing for some time in perfection. It is readily 
propagated by cuttings of the young wood, under a bell-glass on a gentle bottom heat, 
and it strikes the best when the young wood is about half ripe; make choice of the 
short stubby pieces, and take them off with a heel, that is, with a portion of the parent 
branch adhering to the base of the cutting. When they are rooted, which will generally 
be in about six weeks or two months, pot off singly, and nurse in a warm frame until 
thoroughly established. Afterwards harden the plants off, and grow them in the stove. 
Of course, if good plants are desired, the young ones must be stopped to make them 
bushy, and they must be grown very vigorously. A mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and 
peat, with plenty of sand, will be found very suitable to pot them in. Water liberally, 
and occasionally in the growing season with liquid manure, but recollect the blooming 
of this, as well as of all other hard-wooded plants, depends upon the wood being properly 
matured in the autumn ; therefore attend to it in time. — A. B. 0. 

Salvia, splendens for Winter Blooming. — As soon as there is the least appear- 
ance of bloom in August, I take off cuttings from the strongest shoots, just below the 
third joint, insert them singly in small sixty-sized pots, and plunge them in a brisk 
bottom heat under a handglass, in a compost of leaf-mould, sand, and dung in equal 
proportions, taking particular care that they do not droop. When well rooted, shift 
them into the next-sized pot, and continue to shift them until finally established in 
forty -eight-sized pots. This fine plant is a great acquisition to the conservatory, 
especially in the dull months of November, December, and January. — JF", Taylor ^ 
Camberwell, 

To DESTROY Mice. — Fry a sheet of brown paper in any grease, the coarser the 
paper is the better. This the mice will eat, and it will destroy them. This is safer, 
cheaper, and easier than any trap. — Setter. 

The Birch Tree. — The utility of the bark of this tree in North America is very 
remarkable. Not only are the canoes in which the Indians trust themselves, on lakes 
exceedingly boisterous, some miles from the shore, made of it, but also all sorts of small 
cups and dishes. Besides, it burns like pitch, splits into threads, which serve for twine, 
and the filmy pai'ts, near the outside may be written upon with pencil, being no bad 
substitute for paper. — Head's Forest Scenes, 
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CHRONOLOGICAL NOTES FOR THE 
YEAR 1866. 


Golden Number 

....14 1 

1 Dominical Letters 

....FI 

Epaot 

,...23 

Roman Indiction .. 

14 

Solar Cycle 

....17 1 

1 Julian Period 

...6569 


ECLIPSES. 

Daring this year there will be four Eclipses, viz. — 

April 6th . — A Total Eclip»e of the Sun, invisible here. 
Begins at 8h. 4«m. u4s. a.m., in long. 44“ S'J' E., and 
lat. 68® 61' S. Central Eclipse at noon, in long. 101® 
28' E., and lat. 67® 5:i' S. ; ending at 7h. Hm. 488. a.m., 
in lat. 2® i2' J4., and long. I4b® 17' E. Viaible in Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Java, Borneo, etc. 

April 20th . — A Partial jEclipaf qf the Afoon, invisible 
here. First contact with earth's shadow, 7h. 3ini. Cs. 
M.ra. ; ecliptic opposition and middle of Eclipse at l>h. 
18m. S6s. a.m. ; last contact with shadow, lOh. 38m. 41s. 
a.m. Magnitude of Eclipse (Moon’s diameter being 1) 
0-706. Visible to America, the West Indies, Fauama, 
Sandwich Islands, etc. 

Sept. 2yth.--J« Annular Erlipee of the Sun, also in- 
visible ut Greenwich. Eclipfie eonjunetion at Jli. 47m. 
428. a.m. This Eclipse will bo vi.'jildo m the ISorthern 
regions, throughout Siberia au.t the North of Russia, 
Nova Zembla, Spitzbergen, and Behring's ^traitfl. 

Oct. 13th . — A Fartud Eclipee ^ the Moim, visible in 
this country. First contact wiUn earth’s shadow, 5)h. 
21m. 6$. p.ni.; ecliptic opposition at lob. 59m. p.m. ; 
laat contact at 12b. 27m. 68. p.m ; Eclipse central in . 
long. 12® E. The Moon will south at Greennioh shortly I 
after the middle of Ihe Eclipse, which w'iil be visible to 
nearly the whole of Europe. Magnitude of the 
Eclipse, *994 (nearly total). 


THE FOUR QUARTERS OF THE YEAR. 

spring Quarter begins Marcli 2o, flh. 50m. a.m, 
Bummer „ ,, June 21, 6h. 37m. a.m. 

Autumn „ ,, Sept. 22, 8h. 53m. p.m. 

Winter ,, ,, Dee, 21, 2h. 39m. p.m. 


LAW TERMS, 1866. 

ffikry.... Begini Jan. 11 Bada Jan. 81 

Eaater „ April 15 „ May 8 

Trinity „ May 22 „ June 12 

Michaelmas Nov. 2 „ Nov. 25 


UNIVERSITY TERMS, 1866. 

OXFORD. 

Lent Begins Jan. 14 Ends March 15 

Easter „ April 2 „ May 10 

Trinity „ May 14 July 5 

IVTieliaelmas „ Oct. 10 „ Dec. 17 

The Act, July 1. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Leal Begin.s Jan. 13 Ends March 14 

Easter „ April 2 ,, July t 

Michaelmas ,, Oct. 10 Dec. Ki 

The Connripucement, July 1. 


ROYAL FAMILY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

May 24, 1819.. .Queen Victoria 37 

Aug. 26, 1819.. .Prince Albert 37 

Nov, 21, 1840... Princess Royal 16 

Nov. 9, 1841. ..Prince of VVales 1,“. 

April 25, 18 13... Princess Alice Maud Maiy 1.3 

Aug. 6, 1844... Prince Allred Ernest Albert 12 

May 25, 1846... Princess Helena Augusta Victoria ....10 

I MaK 18, 1848... Princess Louisa Caroline Alberta 8 

' May 1, 1850... Prince Arthur Patrick Albert 6 

April 7, 1853... Prince Leopold George Albert 3 

M;ay 27, 1819. ..Geo. Fred. King of Hanover 37 

Mar. 20, 1819.. . Geo. Wm.Fred.Ch.Dk.of Cambridge 37 

July 19, 1822... Grand Duchess of Meckleuburgh 34 

Nov. 27, 1833... Princess Mary of Cambridge 23 

April 25, 1776... Princess Mary, Duohessof GloucesterSO 

Aug. 17, 1786... Victoria Duciiess of Kent 70 

July §6, 1797... Augusta, Duchess of Cambridge 59 


Fixed & Moveable Festivals, Anniversaries, ftc. 


Epiphany Jan. G i 

Septuagenma Sunday „ 2ii ■’ 

Martyrdom of King Charles I „ 30 j 

Qwinquugeeima— Shrove Sunday Feb, 3 ! 

Ask Wednesday „ 6 , 

Quadragesima — First Sunday in Lent „ in • 

8t. Dand March 1 | 

Palm Sunday „ 16 I 

St. Patrick ,, 17 j 


Good Fridntf 21 j 

EAsrER SUNDAY „ rA ' 


Annunciation — Lady Day 

Low Sunday 

St. George 

EogaUon Sunday 

Aseeasinn Dtitf — Holy Thursday 

Pentecost— ^hU Sunday 

Trinity Sunday 

Corpus Christ i 

Birth of ()ueen Alctoria 

liestoi ation of King Charles II 

Access on of Queen Victoria 

Proc!a natioa 

8t. Joan the Baptist— Midsummer Day 

Birth of Priuce Albert 

8t. Mi ihael— Michaelmas Day 

Otmtiowder Plot 

Birth of Prince of AVales 



.April 

.May 


2o 

30 

23 

27 

11 

18 


.. „ 29 

..Jmie 2(1 
.. „ 21 

,. „ 24 

...Aug. 26 
..Sept, |8 
..Not. ^5 
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HOLIDAYS KEPT AT PUBLIC OFFICES. 


Stamp Office. 
March?]— Good Friday 
May 24— Queen’sBirtbday 
— 29 — Restoration of 

King Charles II. 
June 28— Coronation 
Dec. 25 — Christmas Day 
India House, Transfer 
Office amt Exchequer Office 
March 21 — Good Friday 
Dec. 25 — Chri.-jtmas Day 


Eank of England. 
March 2l — Good Fi^day 
Dec, 25 — Christmas Day 
And in the Transfer Offices 
May 1 & Nov. 1 in addition 
Custom House and Excise 
Office. 

March 21 — Good Friday 
May 24— Queen'sBirthday 
J une 28 — Coronation 
Dec, 26 — Christmas Day 


TRANSFER DAYS, DIVIDENDS DUE, &c. 

Divds. due. Transfer Days. 

BANK STOCK Ap, 5, Oct. lOA 

3 per Cent. Consols Jan. 6, July 5 

3 i)er Cent. Reduced Ap, 6, Oct. 10 Tuesday, 

3 per Cent. 1726 Jun.5, July 5 ^ Wed. Thurs. 

New 3 per Cents Ap. 6, Oct. 10 | & Friday. 

New6^rCt. Annuities ...Jan.5, July 5 1 

Long Annuities Ap, 5, Oct, 10 J 

EAST INDIA STOCK. ..Jan. 6, July 6...Tu.Th.&Sat, 
Interest on Indian Bonds... Ap. 1, Oct. 1, 

Lii'e Aufiuities transferred between Jan. 6 ) Payable 
& April 4, or between July 6 and Oot. 9 J Jan.6, July 5 

A July 4, ojr betw«f n pot. 10 and Jau. 4 ] 

Theae Dividends eye payable three days later then 
tba above datea, 



MOON’S QlTARTERS* 

7 — New Moon 8h. 17m. p.m- 

14 — First Quarter 8h. 42m. p.m. 

22 — ^Full Moon ,..8h. 29m. a.m. 

30 — Last Quarter 8h. 35m. a.m. 


20 — Sun enters AquaIiivs, Hh. 24m. 
10 — Moon in Perigee, 8h. a.m. 

26— Moon in Apogee, 81i. a.m. 
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ASTRO-METEOROLOGICAL PREDICTIONS. 

The planetary positions foreshow a very severe winterly month, with extensive falls 
of enow, let. The year opens with wind and rain — 2nd, Finer, and more moderate—- 
8rd, Small rain— 4th, Showers, windy — 5th, Changeable, gales — 6th, Fog or rain — 7th, 
Rain — 8th Temperature going down, chiefly fine — 9th, Cold and winterly, snow or fog 
— 10th, Downfall, light wind— lltli. Finer — 12th, Reasonable- 13th, High wind, rain 
or snow — 14th, Finer — 15th, Cold, windy — 16th, Wind continues — 17th, Reasonable — 
18th, Dull, some r^ — 19th, Dull, much snow or rain — 20th, Small rain or fog-— 21fet, 
Cloudy — ^22nd tov^th. High wind, occasional showers of rain or sleet--25th Dull 
and cloudy, with fine intervals — 26th, Snow storms prevail, or extdusifd 
Windy, more downfall— 28th, A change, finer-i/29th, Temperature fail!, Hidw-^HotJi, 
Fair — Slst, Cloudy for snow or sleet/-Si>iffr 
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Pheasant'shooting ende 
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Blair died, 1746 
Shrove Tuesdaif 

A»h Wednesday [p-^f 

Moon conjunction Jupiter, 9li. 40m 
Mary Queen of Scots bhd., 1587 
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Washington born, 1723 
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St. Ostoald 
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ASTllO-METEOKOLOGICAL PKEDICTION S. | 

A month in which much downfall may bo expected ; dump pi-evails. Finest days 
about the 7th, 8th, and 9th. Tides high on the 6th. let and 2nd, Dull and cold, 
with small rain or sleet --3rd, Temperature low, some downfall — 4th, Finer, some 
wind— 6th, Cloudy, liglit wind— Gth, Cold and frosty— 7tb, Temperature going up, 
chiefly fine, some wind— 8tb and 9tb, Fine and mild— 10th, Temperature falls again— 
11th, Cold and cloudy— 12th, Downfall, fog, very cold— 13th, Cold and dull— 14th, 
Showers, changeable — 15th, Fog prevails — 16th, Chiefly fine, wind — 17th, High wind, 
downfall— 18th, Dull— 19th, Cloudy for rain— 20th, Smallrainor fog— 2l8t, Some rain 
—22nd, Stormy, winterly weather, with rain or sleet— 23rd, Cold, and dull— 24th, 
Finer— 2Bth, Didl, small rain— 26th, Temperature rises, light wind— 27th, Chiefly fine 
— 28th, Showers— 29th, Fine, wind. 
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Parf|. 

MOON’S QUARTERN. > 

6^New Moon 8h. 30in. p.m. EO'^-Sunonters Abies, 9b. 4to. AM*- 

13 — First Quarter 2h. 3Cm. p.m. 7 — Moon in Perigee, Ih. a,%u 

21 — Full Moon 4h. 4m. p.m. 20— Moon in Apogee, 8h. p.m. 

29— Last Quarter 2h. 31m, p m. 
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ASmO-METEOKOLOCiCAL PKE DICTIONS. 

A cold and wet moiitli, but Jlue and warm on Uic 5th, Gtli, and 7th claj'S. 1st, 
Chiefly fine — 2nd, Fine, mild — Srd, Dull, small rain — 4‘tli, Passing showers — 5th to 7th, 
Fine and warm for 1 lie season, some wind — 8th, 'J’emperature fulls, dull, small rain — 
9th, Cloudy, light wind — 10th, unsettled, wind p.m. — 11th, Dull, rain or fog — 12th, 
Seasonable— 13th, Cloudy, cold and wet — 14th, Cloudy— 15th, Finer— 16th to 18th, 
Bain, dull— 19th, Showers —20th, Chiefly fine till the 23rd, cold and dull— 24th, Finer 
— 25tli, Chiefly fine, some wind — 2Gth, Cloudy, small rain— 27th, Showers — 28th, 
Cloudy— 29th and 30th, Chiefly fine— 31st, Seasonable, some wind. 
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1 ASTRO-METEOROLOGICAL PREDICTIONS. 

I A windy and unsettled month, especially about the 8rd, 18th, and 26th days. 1st, 
Chiefly fine— 2nd, Showers of hail or rain, warm— 3rd, Stormy, probably thunder 
I showers — 4th, Wind and rain — 5th, Cloudy, rain at the eclipse — 6th and 7th, ShOwei's 
i — 8th Cool, windy — 9th, Seasonable — 10th, Small rain, fiae intervaU — lltli and 12th, 
.Fine — 13th, Showers, wind — 14th, Finer, warm — 16th, Temperature falls, wet — 16th, 
DuU, light wind— 17th, C’hieny fine? — 18th, Stormy air, rain — 19th, Showers — 20th, 
Small rain- -2l8t, Windy, tlireatcning — 22nd, ChicHy fine— 28rd, Fine and pleastint — 
24th, Seasonable — 25tli, Warm — 26th and 27th, Windy, lihowers— 28th, Cloudy — 
29th, W^incly — 30th, Fine. 
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30 — Moon ^ Perigee, Oh. ?.¥• 


MOON’S QUABTERS. 

4 — New Moon 3h. 42m. p.m. 

11 — First Quarter 8h. 45m. p.m. 

19 — Full Moon ,...llh. 56m. p m. 

27 — Last Quarter 6h. 38m. a.m. 
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ASTRO-METEOROLOGICAX PREDICTIONS. 

The fourth week will be very fine, with high temperature. Ist, Cloudy, showers — 
2nd and Srd, Rain and wind— 4th and 5th, Fine and warm — ^th, wind, passing 
showers— -Tth, Small rain, p.m. — 8th, Fine — ^9th, Cloudy for rain— ^lOth, Cooler, yet fine 
— 11th, Cold and cloudy — 12th to 14th, Seasonable — 16th, Warm — 16th, Light wind-— 
l7th. Fine and seasonaTsle — 18th, Cloudy — 19th, Cooler, rain — 20th, Chi^y fine- 
fist, Dull, small rain— 8fnd, Fair— fSrd and 24th, Fine and warm— 25th fhdilfilih, 
Cioudy— 27tb, Smi^U rain— 28th, ’^(rindv, showers— 20th, fine— Oyerofat— 
Seasonable. 


HOOK’S QUARTERS. 


2 — New Moon llh. dOm. i*.m. 21 — Sun enters Cakceb, 6h. STm. a.m. 

10 — First Quarter Ih. 50m. p.m. 11 — Moon in Apogee, Oh. p.m, 

18— Full Moon llh, 52in. a.m. 25— Moon in Perigee, 7h. A.lf. 

25— Lost Quarter lOh. 17m. a.m. 


M. 

W. 

1 AirKivsBSABirs a>*j> Festivals. 

I 

J iSua 
j rises 
; & sets. 

Moon 
rises 
& sets. 

Cl.)ck 

after 

Sun. 

Mchu 

Daily 

Temp. 

1 

Age 

|d« 

01 

I Y. 

1 




h. m. 

h. m. 

m . s. 




1 

S 

Secoxd Sfkday AViER Tuinjty 

3 50 r 

2m37 

2 32 

58 8 

28 

,153 

2 

M 

Night 7h. 48m, long 

8 G s 

sets. 

2 23 

59 1 

N 

1154 

3 

R 

William Harvev died, 1657 

.3 49 r 

9a30 

2 13 

59 5 

1 

|155 

4 

W 

Moon conjunction Saturn 

8 8s 

10 32 

2 3 

59 3 

2 

1156 

5 

Th 

George Loddiges died, 1846 

3 47r 

11 16 

1 54 

59 1 

3 

157 

6 

F 

Smi parallel Saturn 

8 10 s 

11 45 

1 43 

58 9 

4 

158 

7 

s 

Yenus sextile Jupiter 

3 49r 

morn. 

1 32 

58 7 

5 

159 

8 

s 

Thipd Sunday apter Trinity 

8 11 6 

0 7 

1 21 

58 G 

6 

160 

'9 

M 

William Lilly died, 1681 

3 45 r 

0 23 

1 10 

58 7 

7 

161 

10 

Tl: 

Saturn sets, 9h. Ira. p.m. 

8 12 8 

0 36 

0 58 

59 0 

8 

162 

11 

W 

St, Barnabas 

3 45 r 

0 46 

0 46 

59 7 

9 

163 

12 

Th 

Trinity Term ends 

8 13 8 

0 56 

0 34 

00 7 

10 

164 

13 

F 

Madame D’Arblay born, 1752 

8 44r 

1 6 

0 22 

61 0 

11 

165 

14 

s 

Thomas Pennant born, 1726 

8 14 s 

1 17 

0 10 

01 1 

12 

166 

15 

s 

Fourth Sunday after Trinity 

3 44r 

1 31 

before. 

61 1 

13 

167 

16 

M 

Moon souths, lOh. 37m. p.m. 

8 15 s 

1 49 

0 16 

61 2 

14 

168 

17 

u- 

St. Alban. John Wesley b. 1703 

3 44 r 

2 15 

0 28 

61 2 

15 

169 

18 

W 

Venus parallel Saturn 

8 15s 

rises. 

0 41 

61 0 

16 

170 

19 

Th 

Pascal born, 1623 

3 44r 

10 a 9 

0 54 

62 8 

17 

171 

20 

F 

Accession of Queen Victoria 

8 15 8 

10 45 

1 7 

60 7 

18 

172 

21 

S 

Sun conjunction Mercury 

3 45 r 

11 11 

1 20 

60 5 

19 

173 

22 

s 

Fifth Sunday after Trinity ! 

8 Its 

11 31 

1 34 

GO 5 

20 

174 

23 

M 

Mark Akeuside (poet) died, 1770 ; 

3 45 r 

11 46 

1 47 

60 4 

21 

175 

24 

Tlj 

St. John Baptist. Midsummer Day 

8 13 s 

11 59 

2 0 

60 3 

22 

176 

25 

W 

Sun conjunction Saturn 

3 46 r 

mom. 1 

2 12 

60 2 

23 

177 

26 

Th 

Saturn souths, noon 

8 13 b 

0 11 ; 

2 25 

60 0 

24 

178 

27 

F 

Moon souths, 7h. 30m. a.m. 

3 47 r 

0 24 : 

2 38 

59 7 

25 

179 

28 

S 

Queen Victoria crowned 

8 12 s 

0 40 

2 50 

59 5 

26 

180 

29 

8 

Sixth Sunday after Trinity 

3 47 r 

^ 1 1 

3 3 

59 6 

27 

181 

80 

M 

Sun semisquare Uranus 

8 11s 

1 29 

3 15 

69 7 

28 

182 



ASTBO-METEOROLOGICAL PREDICTION! 

5. 



Somewhat below the average temperature, until the end. Ist, Cloud 

y — 2nd and 3rd, 

Fine — 4th, Showers, dull — 5th, Cloudy— 6th, Cooler, rain — 7th, Fine, e 

ome wind — t 

Jth, 

Showers, wind — 9th, Small rain — 10th and llth, Chiefly fine- 

-12th, 

Showers — 13th, 

Cooler, cloudy — 14th, Fine— 15th, Cloudy— 16th, Light wind. 

fine— 1 

7th, Bain, wind 

— 18th, g 

ihowers, dull — 19th, Fine— 20th, Tlmeatening- 

-2l8t, 1 

Vindy, cloudy for rain— 

22nd, Changeable, cooler — 23rd, Chiefly fine — 

24th and 25th, 

Rain or hail. 

thunder- 

storms prevail— 26th, Showers— 27th and 28tl 

J, Finer 

—29th, 

Heat, 

eery fin 

0— 80th. 

Cooler, cloudy. 








AND Companion to the FLOEiouLTirBAL Cabinet. 


|alS. 


MOON’S QUARTERS. 

2 — New Moon 9h. 30m. A.M. 

10 — First Quarter 7h. 22m. a.m. 

17 — Full Moon 30m. p.m. 

24f— Last Quarter 3h. Im. p.m. 

31 — New Moon 9h. 8m. P.M. 


22 — Sun enters Leo, 5h. 35m. P.M. 

9— Moon in Apogee, 61i. A.M. 

21 — Moon in rerigoo, 6h. A.M. 


M. 

Day 

of 

W. 

Aitniveesabibs and Festivals. 

Sun 
rises 
& sets. 

Moon 
rises 
& sets. 

Clock 

before 

Sun. 

Moan 

Daily 

Temp. 

3)’b 

Age. 

^7 

Y. 

1 

71] 

Venus conjunction Saturn 

h. m. 

3 49 r 

h. m. 
2ml0 

m. s. 

3 26 

o 

60 7 

29 

183 

2 

W 

Vis. Blessed Virgin Mary 

8 11 8 

sets. 

3 38 

61 3 

N 

184 

3 

Tii 

Dog-days begin 

3 50r 

9a45 

3 49 

60 6 

X 

185 

4 

F 

Transfiguration of St. Martin 

8 10 s 

10 10 

4 0 

61 8 

2 

186 

5 

S 

Oxford Term ends 

3 51r 

10 27 

4 11 

61 9 

3 

187 

6 

s 

Seventh Sunday aptee Teinity 

8 98 

10 41 

4 21 

61 8 

4 

188 

7 

M 

Thomas d Bechet assassinated^XViO 

3 53 r 

10 52 

4 31 

61 4 

5 

189 

8 

71) 

Moon square Mercury 

8 8s 

11 3 

4 40 

60 9 

6 

190 

9 

W 

Edmund Burke died, 1797 

3 55 r 

11 12 

4 50 

60 6 

7 

191 

10 

Th 

John Calvin bom, 1509 

8 7s 

11 23 

4 58 

60 7 

8 

192 

11 

F 

Moon souths, 6h. 53m. p.m. 

3 57r 

11 36 

6 7 

61 0 

9 

193 

12 

s 

Erasmus died, 1536 

8 6s 

11 51 

5 14 

61 3 

10 

194 

13 


EianTii Sunday aftee Teinity 

3 69r 

morn. 

5 21 

61 6 

11 

195 

14 

M 

Venus parallel Saturn 

8 5s 

0 13 

5 29 

61 8 

12 

196 

15 

Rt 

St. Sioilhin 

4 1 r 

0 45 

5 85 

61 8 

13 

197 

16 

W 

Sun sextile Uranus 

8 5s 

1 30 

5 41 

61 5 

14 

198 

17 

7k 

Dr. Isaac Watts bom, 1674 

4 3r 

rises. 

5 47 

61 0 

15 

199 

18 

F 

Mercury conjunction Saturn 

8 4 s 

9al4 

5 52 

60 7 

16 

200 

19 

S 

Day IGh. 10m. long 

4 Or 

9 35 

5 56 

60 5 

17 

201 

20 

s 

Ninth Sunday aftee 7’einity 

8 3s 

9 52 

6 0 

60 3 

18 

202 

21 

M 

Moon souths, 3h. lin. A M. 

4 8r 

10 6 

6 4 

60 3 

19 

203 

22 

Rj 

St. Mary Magdalene 

8 1b 

10 18 

6 7 

60 4 

20 

204 

23 

W 

Moon conjunction Jupiter 

4 11 r 

10 32 

6 9 

60 6 

21 

205 

24 

Ri 

John Dyer (poet) died, 1758 

7 59 s 

10 46 

6 11 

60 9 

22 

206 

25 

F 

St, James 

4 14 r 

11 6 

6 12 

61 3 

23 

207 

2G 

S 

St. Ann. Dr. Doddridge h. 1702 

7 50 s 

11 31 

6 12 

61 6 

24 

208 

27 

S 

Tenth Sunday aftee Teinity 

4 17r 

mom. 

6 12 

61 7 

25 

209 

28 

M 

Moon conjunction Saturn 

7 52 s 

0 6 

6 12 

61 7 

26 

210 

29 

Rr 

Wilbcrforce died, 1833 

4 20r 

0 55 

6 11 

61 7 

27 

211 

30 

W 

Mars souths, 5h. 15m. P.M. 

7 49 8 

1 59 

6 9 

61 6 

28 

212 

31 

7h 

Moon conjunction Mercury 

4 23r 

sets. 

6 0 

61 6 

N 

213 


ASTEO-METEOEOLOaiCAL PEEDICTIONS. 

Expect an excess of rain tliis month, with heavy thunder-storms about the middle. 
Ist, Small rain, dull — 2nd, Cloudy — 3rd, Chiefly fine, light wind — 4th, Fine and warm 
— Bth, Cooler, cloudy, showers — 6th, Rain, cool — 7th to 11th, Fine and seasonable 
weather — 12th, Hot, thunder-storms prevail— 13th, Seasonable — 14th, Cliangeable, 
some rain — 15th, Cloudy — 16th, Cooler, wind— l7th. Showers, cloudy — 18th, Rain 
and wind — 19th, Showers— 20th, Dashing rains— 2l8t to 24th, Finer — 25th, Cloudy, 
light wind — 26th, Chiefly fine — 27th and 28th, Fine — 29th, Cooler — 30th, Light wind — 
Slst, Cool and cloudy, showers. 




AND Companion to tot 

Flobicultubal Oabinst. 1|. 

MOON’S QUARTERS. 

7 — ^First Quarter 8h. 67m. p.m. 

14— Full Moon 2h. 8m. p.m. 

21— Last Quarter 6h. 48m. a.m. 

29— New Moon 8h. 48m. a m. 

Dibtr. 

22 —Sun enters Libba> 8h. 58m. P.M. 

2— Moon in Apogee, 8h. P.M. 

15— Moon in Perigee, 8h. A.M. 

29 — Moon in Apogee, llh. p.x. 


1 

M 

2 

Tb 

8 

W 

4 

Th 

5 

F 

6 

S 

7 

s 

8 

M 

9 

Tb 

10 

W 

11 

Hi 

12 

F 

13 

S 

14 

s 

15 

M 

16 

Rj 

17 

W 

18 

Th 

19 

F 

20 

S 

21 ! 

s 

22 

M 

23 

Tb 

24 

W 

25 

Til 

26 

F 

27 

S" 

28 

s 

29 

M 

30 

lb 


ArnmnEssABiBS aitb ranivixs. 


Si, Giles, Partridge-shooting beg. 
London burnt, 1666 o.s. 

Day-break, 3h. 12m. 

Sun sextile Saturn 
Dr. Patrick Neill died, 1851 
Moon souths, 4h. 68m. p.m. 
Sixteenth Sunday apt. Trinity i 
Nativity of Blessed Virgin Mary 
Sir H. Gilbert perished at sea, 1583 
Sun parallel Mercury 
Thomson (poet) bom, 1700 
Venus parallel Jupiter 
Charles James Pox died, 1806 
Seventeenth Sunday ap. Trinity 
Moon eonj unction J upiter 
Twilight ends, 8h. 11m. 

Bmher Week 

Dr. Johnson born, 1709 

Venus square Saturn 

Battle of Alma, 1854 

Eighteenth Sunday ap. Trinity 

Autumn commences 

Mars trine Jupiter 

Jupiter souths, midnight 

A. G. Werner born, 1750 

St. CypHan 

Sun opposition J upiter 

Nineteenth Sunday ap. Trinity 

Michaelmas Bay. Sun eclipsed, 

St. Jerome rinvisible 


Bon 

Moon 

rises 

rises 

& sets. 

A seta. 



hi m. 

h. m. 

6 14r 

7m27 

6 44s 

7 37 

5 I7r 

7 47 

6 403 

8 0 

5 21r 

8 15 

6 35 s 

8 38 

5 24r 

9 10 

6 30 s 

9 56 

6 27r 

11 1 

6 25 B 

morn. 

5 31r 

0 22 

16 218 

1 61 

16 33r 

3 25 

6 16 s 

rises. 

6 37r 

6a43 

6 11 B 

6 67 

6 40 r 

7 13 

6 7 b 

7 35 

5 43 r 

8 2 



9 252 

10 253 

11 254 

12 255 

13 256 

14 257 

15 258 

16 259 

17 260 

18 261 

19 262 

20 263 

21 264 

22 265 

23 266 

24 267 

25 268 

26 269 

27 270 

28 271 

29 272 
N 273 

1 274 


ASTRO-METEOROLOGICAL PREDICTIONS. 

The first half of this month will be cool and wet, the latter fine and drier. 1st, 
Light wind — 2nd, Cloudy — 3rd, Dull, small rain — 4th, Temperature falls, rain or fog — 
6th, Chiefly fine, warmer— 6th, Bain — 7th, Windy, fair — 8th, Veiy fine — 9th, Turbu- 
lent air, hail or rain — 10th, Windy— 11th, Wind and rain — 12th, Fine and warm — 
13th to 15th, Chiefly fine — 16th, Rain and wind — 17th and 18th, Cold and cloudy — 
19th, Dull, small rain or fog — ^20th, Cloudy — 2lBt, Pine and warm — ^22nd, Threatening, 
chiefly fine and warm — 2Srd, Warm, hail or rain— 24th, Unsettled — 25th, Small rain — 
26th, Fine— 27 th, Fine and Warm for the season — 28th, Cooler, dull— 29th, Fair — 
30th, Cloudy. 






12 The Gahdener’s and Naturalist’s Almanack, 




MOON’S QUARTEES. 

7 — First Quarter 6h. 36m. a.m. 

13 — Full Moon lOh. 59in. p.M. 

20 — Last Quarter 6h. 6m. p*m. 

28 — Now Moon 9h. 54m p.M. 

22 

IS 

2; 

{—Sun enters Scorpio, 6h. 11m. a.m. 

— Moon in Perigee, 7h. P.M. 

— Moon in Apogee, Ih. A.M. 

Day 

or 

M. 

w. 

Anitiveesaeies and Fbstivam. 


Sun 
rises 
& sets. 

Moon 
rises 
& sets. 

Clock 

after 

Sun. 

Mean 

Daily 

Temp. 

5)’s 

Age. 

Day 

or 

y. 

1 

W 

St. JRemiffius 


h. m. 

6 2r 

7a. m. 
6a9 

m. s. 
10 17 

53 6 

2 

275 

2 

Th 

Moon souths, 2h. 8m. p.m. 


5 36 s 

6 23 

10 40 

53 7 

8 

276 

3 

F 

Robert Barclay died, 1 790 


6 6r 

6 42 

10 59 

53 6 

4 

277 

4 

S 

Moon conjunction Mars 


5 31s 

7 9 

11 18 

63 3 

5 

278 

5 

s 

Twentieth Sunday ap. Trinity 

6 9r 

7 49 

11^5 

52 6 

6 

279 

6 

M 

St. Faith 


5 26 8 

8 44 

11 66 

61 7 

7 

280 

7 

T\j 

Bay-break, 4h. 15in. 


6 ]3r 

9 56 

12 12 

61 4 

8 

281 

8 

W 

Henry Fielding died, 1734 


5 218 

11 20 

12 30 

51 4 

9 

282 

9 

Th 

St. JDenvs 


6 16r 

morn. 

12 48 

51 4 

10 

283 

10 

F 

Oxford and Cambridge Terms begin 

5 17 s 

0 60 

13 3 

51 4 

11 

284 

11 

S 

Old 3iichaehnas Day 


6 19r 

2 19 

13 19 

51 4 

12 

285 

12 

s 

Twenty-first Sund. af. Trinity 

5 13s 

3 52 

13 33 

51 3 

13 

286 

18 

M 

Moon eclipsed, risible 


6 23r 

rises. 

13 48 

51 0 

14 

287 

14 

Tb 

William Tenu born, 1644 


5 83 

5al7 

14 2 

50 7 

15 

288 

16 

W 

Jupiter sets, 4h. 40m. a.m. 


6 20r 

5 35 

14 15 

50 3 

16 

289 

16 

Th 

Moou conjunction Uranus 


5 4 8 

6 1 

14 27 

49 6 

17 

290 

17 

F 

Sir Philip Sydney killed, 1586 


6 29 r 

6 38 

14 39 

48 8 

18 

291 

18 

S 

St. Luke 


4 59 s 

7 30 

14 51 

48 2 

19 

292 

19 

s 

Twenty-second Sun. af. Trinity 

6 33rl 

8 35 

15 2 

47 6 

20 

2'J3 

20 

M 

Coleridge born, 1772 


4 55 8 

9 50 

15 12 

47 0 

21 

294 

21 

Tu 

Nelson killed, 1805 


6 36r 

111 9 

15 21 

46 5 ; 

22 

295 

22 

W 

Venus opposition Uranus 


4 518 

morn. 

15 30 

46 0 

23 

296 

23 

Th 

Day lOh. 8m. long 


6 40r 

' 0 25 

15 38 

45 5 

24 

297 

24 

F 

Queen Jane Seymour died, 1537 


4 47 8 

1 39 

15 46 

45 1 

25 

298 

25 

S 

St. Crispin 


6 43 r 

2 50 

15 52 

44 7 

26 

299 

26 

s 

Twenty-third Sund. af. Trinity 

4 43 s 

3 58 

15 58 

44 6 

27 

300 

27 

M 

Sir Walter Raleigh beheaded, 1618 

6 47r 

5 8 

16 3 

43 2 

28 

301 

28 

lb 

St. Simon and St. Jude 


4 39 8 

sets. 

16 8 

45 4 

N 

302 1 

29 

W 

John Keats born, 1796 


6 50f 

4a30 

16 11 

46 2 

1 

303 

30 

Th 

Moon souths, Oh. 51m. p.m. 


4 35 b 

4 47 

16 14 

46 6 

2 

304 

31 

F 

John Evelyn born, 1620 


6 54r 

6 13 

16 16 

46 6 

3 

305 


ASTBO-METEOEOLOGICAL PEEDICTIONS. 

A seasonable month this year. Look for numerous falling stars and other meteors 
■ of an electrical kind between the 17th and 2Gtli, Ist, Chiefly fine— 2ud, Temperature 
falls, cloudy — 3rd, Cloudy — 4th, Fine, wind — Sth, Showers, fine intervals — 6th, Changc- 
: able, probably thunder— 7th, Cool, turbulent air— 8th and 9th, Fine— 10th, Seasonable 
light wind— 11th, Cooler, cloudy for rain— 12th, Fine— 13th, Showers at the eclipse 
—14th, Bull, small rain or fog— 15th, Cliicfly fine— 16th, Temperature going down, 
some wind— 18th, Wind continues— 19th, Squally— 20th, Showers— 2lBt, Threatening 
—22nd, Small rain, foggy— 23rd, Finer— 24th, Fair and pleasant— 25th, Changeable— 
—26th, Bull, small rain or fog— 27th, Finer— 28th, Seasonable— 29th, Warm, misty 
I —80th, Showers — Slst, Bull and rainy, fog prevails. 


And Companion to the Flobicultueal Cabinet. 


MOON’S QUARTERS. 

5 — First Quarter 5h. 22m. p.li 

12 — Full Moon 8h. 55m. A m. 

19 — Last Quarter 10b. 31m. a.m. 

27 — New Moon 4h. Im. p.m. 


22— Sun enters SAOiTTABitrs, lb. Sim. A.M:. I 
11 — Moon in Perigee, Oh. a.m. 

23— Moon in Apogee, Oh. p.m. 


Day 

of 

M. 

Day 

of 

W. 

An'xiy£BSi.B;i!S and Festivam. 

Sun 
rises 
& sets. 

Moon Clock 
rises after 

& sets. Sun. 

Mean 

Daily 

Temp. 

5)’« 

Age. 

Day 

of 

Y. 

1 

s 

All Saints 

h. m. 

6 56r 

h. m. m. 8. 
5a48 16 17 

O 

46 6 

4 

306 

2 

s 

Twenty- FOURTH Sun. af. Trinity 

4 30 8 

6 38 16 18 

46 2 

5 

307 

3 

M 

Moon souths, 4h. 22m. p.m. 

6 59 r 

7 4-1. 16 18 

46 0 

6 

308 

4 

Rt 

AVilliam III. landed, 1088 

4 27 8 

9 2 16 17 

46 1 

7 

309 

6 

W 

Battle of liilicrmaim, 1854 

7 2r 

10 23 16 15 

46 3 

8 

310 

6 

Ri 

Gustavua Adolphus died, 1632 

4 23 s 

11 53 16 12 

46 3 


311 

7 

F 

John Milton died, 1674 

7 6r 

morn. 16 9 

46 3 

10 

312 

8 

S 

Camden died, 1622 

4 20 s 

1 20 16 4 

46 2 

11 

313 

9 

s 

Twenty-fifth 8und. af. Trinity 

7 lOr 

2 48 15 59 

46 0 

12 

314 

10 

M 

Martin Luther boru, 1483 

4 16 s 

4 17 15 53 

45 7 

13 

315 

11 

Rj 

St. Marlin 

7 14 r 

5 50 15 46 

45 3 

14 

316 

12 

W 

Cambridge Term divides 

4 12 b 

rises. 15 39 

44 8 

15 

317 

13 

Ri 

Sir John Moore born, 1761 

7 17r 

4a29 15 30 

44 3 

10 

318 

14 

F 

Sun parallel Uranus 

4 9 b 

5 14 15 21 

44 0 

17 

319. 

15 

S 

William Cowper born, 1731 i 

7 21r 

6 17 16 10 

43 8 

18 

320 

16 

s 

T wenty-sixth Sund. af. Trinity 

4 6b 

7 31 14 69 

43 7 

19 

321 

17 

M 

Day 8h. 12m, long 

7 24r 

8 51 14 47 

43 6 

20 

322 

18 

Rj 

Cardinal Wolsey died, 1530 

4 4 b 

10 10 14 35 

43 5 

21 

328 

19 

W 

Mercury sextilo Mars 

7 27 r| 

11 25 14 21 

43 5 

22 

324 

20 

Tn 

St. JSdmund King and Martgr 

4 IB 

morn. 14 6 

43 4 

23 

325 

21 

F 

Priucess Royal born, 1840 

7 32 r 

0 37 13 61 

43 4 

24 

326 

22 1 

S 

St. Cecilia 

3 57 b 

1 47 13 35 

43 4 

25 

327 

23 

s 

Twenty- SEVENTH Sun. af. Trinity 

7 36r 

2 56 13 18 

43 5 

26 

328 

24 

M 

John Knox died, 1572 

3 55 b 

4 7 13 0 

43 5 

27 

329 

25 

Rj 

St. Catherine 

7 31r 

5 19 12 42 

43 5 

28 

330 

26 

W 

Dr. Isaac Wyatts died, 1748 

3 54 b 

C 33 12 23 

43 6 

29 

331 

27 

Ri 

Mars trine Uranus 

7 44r 

sets. 12 3 

43 6 
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Oliver Goldsmith bom, 1713 

3 53 6 

3a49 11 42 

43 6 
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John Ray born, 1628 

7 45 r 

4 34 11 21 

43 6 

2 
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First Sunday in Advent 

3 518 

5 37 10 59 

43 5 

3 

335 


ASTRO-METEOROLOGICAL PREDICTIONS. 

A stormy period, especially during the thiid week. Meteors will be observed from 
the 12th to the 14th. Ist, Cliiefly fine — 2nd, Dull, rain or fog — 3rd and 4th, Seasonable 
— 6th, Cloudy, showers — 6th, Cold and cloudy, downfall — 7th, Dull, foggy — 8th and 
9tli, Chiefly fine— 10th, Cloudy for rain — llth, Light wind — 12th, Showers — 13th, 
Seasonable — 14th and 15tb, Cold and dull, with rain or sleet— 16th, Stormy, turbu- 
lent air, with rain or snow — I7th, Changeable, cloudy— 18th, Dull, small rain and fog 
— lOthjWind and rain — 20th, Cold and dull, rain — 21st, Finer, mild— 22nd, Changeable 
— 23rd, Windy, cloudy — 24th, Chiefly fine, wind — 25th, Some rain— 26th, SmaUrain, 
dull— 27th, Dull, foggy — 28th, Chiefly fine, strong wind — 29th and30th, Dull and cold. 
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MOON’S QUARTERS. 

5 — First Quarter 8h. 26m. A.H. 

11— Full Moon 8h. 13m. P.M. 

19~La8t Quarter 61i. 44m. A.M. 

27 —New Moon 8h. 45m. a.m. 


AunRiYBaaLBUS Aim FasrivAi^. 


21— SunentersCAPKiooEinrfl, 2h. 89m. p.m. 
9— Moon in Perigee, Oh. p.m. 

21 — Moon in Apogee, 6h. a.m. 
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Leo X. died, 1521 
Mars souths, 3h. 8 m. p.m. 

Sun parallel Saturn 
Richelieu died, 1642 
Sun semisquare Mars 
Sf, Hicholoi 

Second Sunday in Advent 

Conception of Blessed Virgin Mary 

John MUton born, 1608 

Sun conjunction Mercury 

Day 7h. 50m. long 

Moon souths, midnight 

St, Lucy 

TmuD SuifDAT IN Advent 
Henri IV. bom, 1553 
Cambridge Term ends 
Oxford Term ends, BJmher WeeJc 
Pliilip Miller died, 1771 
Tycho Brahe born, 1586 
Night I 6 h. 16m. long 
Foueth Sunday in Advent 
Dr. WoUaston died, 1828 
Jupiter rises, noon 
George Crabbe bom, 1754 
Ohbibtmab Day 
St, Stephen 

St. John the Evangelist 
Sunday aeteb Cheistmas 
John Wycliffe died, 1384 
Roger Asoham died, 1568 
St. Silvester 


Sun 

rises 

A sets. 

Moon Clock Mean Bay 

rises after Baily of 

& sets. Sun. Temp. ® ’ Y. 



h. m. 

h. m. m. s. ® 

7 47r 

6a52 10 36 43 3 4 336 

3 51s 

8 13 10 13 43 0 6 337 

7 49r 

9 88 9 49 42 3 6 338 

3 51s 

11 3 9 24 41 2 7 339 

7 62r 

mom. 8 69 40 6 8 340 

3 50 8 

0 28 8 34 39 7 9 341 

7 54r 

1 62 8 8 39 4 10 342 

3 49 s 

3 19 7 41 39 2 11 343 

7 66 r 

4 51 7 14 39 0 12 344 

3 49 s 

6 24 6 47 39 0 13 345 

7 58r 

rises. 6 19 39 1 14 346 

3 48 b 

3a55 5 51 89 4 15 347 

8 Or 

6 6 6 23 39 8 16 348 

3 49 s 

6 25 4 54 40 2 17 349 

8 2 r 

7 47 4 25 40 4 18 350 

3 49 s 

9 6 3 56 40 6 19 351 

8 3r 

10 21 3 26 40 7 20 352 

3 49 s 

11 33 2 57 40 4 21 353 

8 4 r 

mom. 2 27 40 0 22 354 

3 49 b 

0 42 1 57 39 5 23 355 

8 5r 

1 52 1 27 39 0 24 356 

3 50 b 

3 4 0 57 38 5 26 357 

8 6 r 

4 17 0 27 88 4 26 368 

3 51b 

5 33 before 38 3 27 359 

8 7 r 

6 48 0 33 38 0 28 360 

3 52 b 

7 67 1 3 37 9 29 361 

8 7 r 

sets. 1 33 37 9 N 362 

3 54 b 

4a38 2 2 38 2 1 363 

8 8 r 

6 0 2 32 38 4 2 364 

3 55 b 

7 26 3 1 38 2 8 365 

8 8 r 

8 51 3 30 38 0 4 366 


ASTRO-METEOROLOGICAL PREDICTIONS. 

Dull weather, with much downfall the second week, and at the end of the year. Ist, 
Fog and small rain— 2nd, Dull, turbulent air— 3rd, Windv, cold and dull — 4th, Damp 
and foggy — 5th and 6th, Milder — 7th, Seasonable — 8th, Small rain, dull— 9th, Cloudy 
— 10th, Windy, cloudy — 11th, Rain — 12th, Chiefly fine — 13th, Cold and cloudy, rain — 
14th, Fo^ and rain — 16th, Fine — 16th and 17th, Wind — 18th, Seasonable— 19th and 
20th, Chiefly ^fine — 21st, light wind — 22nd, Generally ^fine and mild — 23rd, Seasonable— 
24th, Stormy, rain or snow — 25th, A dull Christmas, rain — 26th, Cloudy — 27th, Finer, 
some wind— 28th, Cold and cloudy — 29th, Dull, foggy, rain— 30th, Wind and rain — 
31st, Chiefly fine. 


JANITAEY. 

Stern winter's iof breeth, iatenselj lceeii« 

Now obills the blood and withers every creen ; 

Bri^t shines the aznre sky, serenely tslr. 

Or driving snows obsonre uie turbid sir. 

FLORICULTTTIIAL OPEEATIOm 

Annuals.— If seed was omitted sowing in autumn for early blooming plants next spsing, 
now sow some in small pots, place them in a frame free from frost, and turn out into 
beds early in April. Where seeds were sown in autumn, keep the plants free from 
fallen leaves, or other litter. Sow a few more towards end of the month. Sow Auriculas 
and Polyanthuses in pans, and place in a shady part of a cool frame. Prune Boses, ' and 
sprinkle the heads over freely with soot and lime liquid, as it will destroy moss or 
insects, and preserve them from the ravages of such enemies in summer. Plant Hoses 
and Hollyhocks immediately, or they will not bloom well this season. Carnations, etc., 
in pots must have air liberally j if attacked by mildew, dust over and under with sulphur, 
also protect from severe frost and excess of rain. Prepare compost for the show-plants 
to grow in. Pinks and Pansies in beds must have the soil pressed closely round the main 
stem, and a number of sticks be pricked among the shoots, or they must be secured by 
pegs, BO they are not twisted by the wind. A low hedge, fonned of yew or fir branches 
along the sides, will also be beneficial, as a protection from wind. Pinks, Carnations, etc., 
sprinkled over with soot, will preserve thorn from hares, rabbits, and snails. Tulips, 
Ilyacinihs, and other bulbs in beds, protect from severe frost ; an inverted garden-pot 
will do. Also protect the beds of Ranunculuses and Anemones which were planted in 
autumn. Gladioluses to succeed the autumn planted should now be planted, and a few 
more in Pebruary, March, and April ; they will bloom in succession to the end of No- 
vember. Verbenas guard against damp and mildew ; admit dry air, and dust over and 
under with sulphur. To propagate early, place a few plants in gentle warmth. If green- 
ily attack them, tobacco-smoke muse be given. Tulips, have the soil pressed closely round 
the plant. Fresh loam must be added to all flower-beds ; it promotes an abiinaance of 
flowers ; also give well-rotted manure or loaf-mould. Divide large plants of the herba- 
ceous class of the borders, replant, etc. Shrubs, layers of most kinds, may now be made j 
plant where required. Lobelias of the erect-growing class, must be guarded from' an 
excess of wet ; but towards the end of the month place them in a rather wanner situa- 
tion, and gradually encourage the offsets to grow, in order to divide and pot singly in 
February. Prune Roses, protect the heads of tender ones. Box, edgings of it ought to 
be planted in autumn, but if required now, sooner the better, il^nunculus bed for the 
show-class of flowers throw the soil out to the depth of a foot or more, in order to admit 
the compost for planting in next month. Dahlias, see the roots are not shrivelling j 
pot any choice kinds for curly sinking. 

FoBCiNa Stove, Fuame, etc. — In order to have early, or very large plants of Cocks- 
comb, Globe Amaranthus, Balsams, Salpiglossis, etc., sow seeds by the middle of the 
month J also a portion of Ten Week and German i'tocks in pots or slight hotbed j also 
other handsome half-hardy kinds or flowers to bloom early. Amaryllis, Sprekelias, etc., 
now Yopot ; also begin to push (gradually), for early bloom, some of the Actiimenes j give 
one good watering to Aebimenes at first j the plants will soon push, then pot singly, wmen 
the plants are an inch high. Gloxinias and Gesnerias, give but a little water to start 
them, as much would rot them, and when the shoots appear then increase the quantity. 
Bedding plants, any that have fresh shoots, and plants are required of them, take off 
cuttings, strike, etc. ; or place the old plants in higher temperatmre, to push them into 
growth, such as Fuchsias, Salvias, Heliotropes, Anagallis, Hemimeris, Cupheas, Gera- 
niums, etc. I’he Bouvardias are best increacod by the roots j out them into pieces an 
inch long, and cover them half an inch In silver-sand, place them where they get bottom 
heat, and they soon push shoots ; then pot singly. Sow Mignonette in pots for early bloom. 
The autumn-sown plants must have dry and mild air. Composts, now provide heaps of 
the various soils and manures. Flower-beds should have an addition of fresh loam, it 
very much increases a profusion of bloom. Add manures to beds where requisite. 

Gebenhouse, etc. — Tender Annuals for summer ornamenting the greenhouse, 
or planting out in open beds, sow a portion now for early blooming. Never ^ve fire-beat 
to Ericas as long as you epn preserve them from frost, and except in very windy or foggy 
weather ; let them, as well as Epacris, Azaleas, and indeed all the class of New Holland 
plants, have a free supply of air, allowing the gentle winds to blow upon them. Let 
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watering be done in the morning, so that damp may bo dried up. Damp must be 
guarded against ; apjdy a gentle fire to di*y it up, if not otlicrwise done. Fuchsias now 
prune in, and repot tho large phints which are required for curly bloom or to furnish 
cuttings for striking, and supply now plants for late summer blooming. TrojxBolum 
tricolorum and tho other- tuberous-rooted must now be potted. Camellias, keep the 
entire ball of soil regularly moist, or the flower-buds will drop ; thin tlie crowded buds. 
Pot Alstroomarias, Ixias, and Oxalis, with any other greenhouse bulbous-rooted plants. 
Pelargoniums, now spread the branches outwards, in order t-o properly form tho plant, 
bringing some as low as the rim of the pot. Cuttings of Azaleas strike root much more 
freely early in the spring than later on, therefore now' place in a gentle heat any stock 
plant, in order to obtain the half-ripened shoots by the proper period, sueh being best tor 
rooting in silver-sand, with bottom licut. Cinerarias, if green-fly attack them, fumigate 
with tobacco immediately. Also fumigate tho general stock of greenhouse plants, if any 
of these insects appear. 


FEimUAEY. 

Winter, still lin<;erinp on the verge of Spring, 

Retires reluctant, and from time to time 
Looks bitek, while at his keen and chilling breath 
Fair Flora sickens. 

FLORICDLTURAL OPERATIOI^S. 

Fioweb Garden. — Annuals, sow the hardy towards the end of the month, and 
tender ones in pots immedialoly, or on gentle hotbeds, as Slocks, China Asters, French 
Marigold, etc. Stir the surface of all flower-beds, add manure and Iresh lonm, divide and 
replant the hardy herbaceous flowers ; if deferred much longer, tho plants will not get well 
rooted before the tops shoot, and thus will be wealdy. Bulbs, protect beds of, from frost 
and strong winds j also of autumn-planted Auemouo and llanunculuB. Auriculas and 
Polyanthuses, take off any olfscts, top, dress, keep’ from frost, give air freely, and sow seeds 
of. Pansies in pots, j)ut into blooming-pots. Dahlia cuttings strike in moist tempera- 
ture, also Verbenas. Baininculus bed make directly; it will duly settle by the 15th; 
then have them planted, also Aueinoncs, Carnations, Picotees, Pinks, and Pansies in 
pots, allow all air possible, and if the leaves begin to be spotted, dust them over and 
under wdth sulphur. Lobelias, divide and pot the suckers of the tall kinds. See that there 
is a sufficiency of bedding-plants in course of preparation. Violets, attend to ; have a 
supply of flowers till May. Give manure- water twice a week to Auriculas and Polyanthuses ; 
sheep-dung, put into a tub with soft water, is the best for them. Pansies may also have 
some. Sow Mignonette in pots, for boxes, 'i’ubcroscs, plant in pots, or open border in a 
warm situation. Shiubs for forcing next winter should now be potted, such as Persian 
Lilacs, Kalraias, Azaleas, etc. Verbenas, mind the mildew attacks, sprinkle over and 
under w ith sidphur, strike cuttings now. If green-fly attack, fumigate. Chrysanthemums 
must be protected from severe frost. 

Green uousE. — Cinerarias repot ; if the grccn-fly attack, fumigate immediately. Place 
them near the glass ; a pit-frame, dry, is best. Calceolarias, repot ; sow seed. Camellias, 
inarch or graft ; before the new shoots begin to push, place in a hotbed frame. Do not 
allow the blooming-plants to luck water, or flower-buds will drop ; cuttings of the single 
put in to graft upon. Pelargoniums, to bloom in May, now repot into blooming-pots, 
liepot the smaller plants, too. Epacris, Correeas, Acacias, Coronillas, etc., will now be 
gay ; water seldom, but give as much as will moisten the entire ball at each time. Ericas 
sttacked with mildew, sprinkle over and under. Alstrocmerias, repot. Air admit freely 
when diy and mild. Azaleas, place in warmest part. Chinese Primroses, give manure- 
water ; it improves the colours of flowers. Fuchsias, prune and start the best sorts in a 
hotbed ; train, put in cuttings. Begonias, some are fine for bloom now. Show Pelargo- 
niums must be put into their blooming-pots, vrith balls entire. Scarlet Pelargoniums, see 
to the large plants, pot if required for extra specimens, etc., gently bring them on. Insects 
win now be moving, fumigate, sulphur, etc., and attend to it at once. Pot the lAlium 
lancifoUum for early bloom. 

Forcing-stove or Frame. — Aehimenes, Amaryllis, Gloxinias, Gesnerias, etc., now 
start another lot, and pot off any which were started last month. Sow seeds of Balsam, 
Cockscomb, Globe Amaranthus, Salpiglossis, and all the other tender Annuals for summer 
ornamenting the greenhouse, and keep the surface-soil just moist at all times, till the 
plants are up and rooted. Hyacinths, let them be near the glass and free air, change the 
water every fourth day. Put in cuttings of all plants required for bedding. Cinerarias, 
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bring some forward ; destroy green-fly. Ixoras, and similar plants for exhibiting, must 
be repotted, and the general stock of plants should be repotted this month, pruned and 
trained, A hot but moist temperature is best for the above purposes. Roses, frequently 
syringe, guard against green-fly. 


MAECII. 

Now shifting galea with milder influence blow. 

Cloud o’er the skies, and melt the falling snow ; 

The softened earth with fertile moisture teems, 

And, freed from icy bonds, down rush the swelling streams. 

FLORICULTURAL OPERATIONS. 

Flowee Oaedbn. — The summer display principally depends on the preparations made 
tliis month; therefore not only provide an abundance of suitable stock, but rather be 
beforehand with it too. Do not delay a single day in the operations necessary, and have 
a plan made of the garden, lawn beds, etc., and upon it arrange the best contrasted colours, 
then set to it in earnest to provide suitable plants, vigorous and abundant, and prevent a 
failure of show. 

Annuals, hardy, sow on dry borders, half-hardy, as Asters, Stocks, etc., as well as the 
tender ones, in pots, placed in heat, or on gentle hotbeds. If there be too many plants 
in a patch of the autumn-sown hardy annuals, transplant the surplus. Provide pots of 
Mignonette for boxes, sow saed thinly, and pull up all plants but three or four, and 
wJicn fit to turn out with entire balls into boxes, let it be done ; a succession must in due 
course be provided. Pansies in pots should be repotted into the pots to be shown in, and 
give manure-water twice a week. Pinch oil* the present flowers in or out of bloom. 
Auriculas and Polyanthuses must have air freely to keep them robust ; but protect from 
wet lodging in the hearts. Give manure twice a week. Sheep’s dung and soft water 
make the best liquid for them. Carnations and Piooteos, in wot seasons, are often attacked 
by mildew, and the leaves are spotted j dust the plants over and under with sulphur, in 
such continuous weather, and it will prevent the mildew. Protect from cutting winds ; 
now is the trying time with them. The last week of the month pot off the plants which 
are to produce the exhibition flowers, in a compost of two barrowfuls of fresh yellow 
loam, three of well-rotted liorseduug, and half a barrowful of river sand, well mixed, but 
not sifted. Lilium lancifolium^ and its varieties, should now be potted, or planted in the 
open ground. Phloxes be divided ; if in pots, turned out into border. Pink and Pansy 
beds should be dressed, adding to the surface two or three inches of equal parts of fresh 
loam and well-rotted manure, mixing it with the toj) soil of the bed ; secure the plants 
from being twisted by wind. Tulips will now grow fast ; have the soil firm round the 
plant, protect from frost, strong winds, and excess of rain. Verbenas, pot off newly struck 
cuttings ; repot the stock plants which are to be exhibited in pots, and nip off the leads to 
form bushy, spreading plants ; fumigate occasionally, and dust the under side of the leaves 
with sulphur, to prevent red spider attacks. Protect bods of Hyacinths, Ranunculus, etc., 
if severe weather occurs. Tie the stems of Hyacinths to sticks, or strong winds will break 
them off. Divide and replant hardy herbaceous perennials ; as Phloxes, Veronicas, etc. 
Plant out Canterbury Belief Scabious, Sweet WiUiaras, Wallflowers, etc. Violets, take off 
runners, and plant in frames for next season’s supply of flowers. Bedding plants, which 
are in the cutting-pots, should be potted off to get them strong ; and repot those which 
are in thumb-pots. Chrysanthemums, to bloom in the open ground, must now be planted ; 
let the soil be rich j if placed where some of the stems can be layered in June or July, the 
ends will moke pretty dwarf bushy plants ; put in cuttings for pot culture, one cutting 
in each sixty-sized pot. Hollyhocks in pots turn out into the open ground in deep rioh 
soil. 

Heeenhotjse. — Cinerarias must be put in their blooming-pots, water freely, and fumi- 
gate about once a fortnight, or green-fly will prevail. Chinese Primroses, give a liberal 
supply of water, twice a week give manure-water, and the flowers will be of much brighter 
colour. Sow seed for plants which are to bloom next winter. Calceolarias, repot into 
blooming-pots ; let them have all the air possible ; only preserve from harm by frost, and 
fumigate once a fortnight. Fuchsias, repot ; and now begin to train and form them ; the 
pyramidal shape is the best ; standards, with large heads, are pretty. Pelaigoniums, train 
and arrange the branches of the large plants. Such plants as are desired to bloom after 
July must have the leading shoots stopped now. GKve liquid manure to the large show 
specimens every third watering. Syringe overhead twice a week with soft water. Almo^ 
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8^1 young plants potted in autumn, or recently from the cuttings put off in autumn, will 
require the leading shoot to be stopped, in order to hare bushy plants. Tender A nn ua l s, 
as Salpiglossis, Gilobe Amaranthus, Balsams, etc., for ornament in summer, now pot off 
singly. Camellias done blooming, promote their growth, and put in cuttings of the single 
flowers for grafting. Chrysanthemums, pot off cuttings, and pot off autumn-struck ones ; 
pinch off the leads. Green-fly j fumigate, or dip over head in strong tobacco-water ; any 
plant attacked do not delay. 

Stoye. — Pot or repot Amaryllis, Qesnerias, Gloxinias, Aehimenes, and other similar 
plants ; do not delay. Ixoras, and such like plants, for exhibitions, repot, stop, and tie 
out ; bottom heat is essential to success with Ixoras, and most others of tins class of 
plants. Syringe OTerhead every morning, and frequently po\ir water over the paths. 
Aehimenes, ^schynantlius, etc., intended to be grown in baskets, should now be put in 
them. 


APEIL. 

Now claieiea jned, and Tioleta blue, 

And lady-smocks of silver vrbile. 

And cuckoo buds of yellow hue, 

Do poiut the ineBidows with delight : 

The cuckoo now on everj' tree 
Sings cuckoo, cuckoo. 

SillKESPBAnX. 

PLOBICULTUEAL OPERATIONS. 

Plowee Gakdek. — Let the previously prepared plan of bed?, and the present stock of 
plants be examined, in order to have a due supply, and lose not a day in beginning to pro- 
vide for deficicnoies. Have all your plants bushy as possible ; attend to stopping the 
leading shoots. Sow a succession of hardy and half-hardy Annuals, and the last week of 
the month sow seeds of biennials, as Hollyhocks, Sweet Williams, Scabious, Canterbury 
Bells, etc., also seeds of perennials. Auriculas and Polyanthuses, shade, give plenty of air, 
and secure the stems ; give manure-water every third watering. Pot off new-struck 
Dahlias, and repot those you intend to grow for exhibition, so as to have the plants strong 
and robust by turning-out time. Plant out roots of Marvel of Peru, Carnations, etc., pot 
off directly } shade for a day or two. Pink and Pansy beds must have the surface stirred, 
and an inch of fresh soil spread over. If Tulips, Hyacinths, Ranunculus, or Anemones 
bo affected by frost, early in the morning sprinkle cold water over them. Lot the covering 
bo over the Tulips, but open at the side. A shower of rain every few days will be bene- 
ficial ; if such occur, roll up the covering. Secure all the liower-stems of Tuhps or Hy- 
acinths, so that the tall ones do not get broken by strong winds. Twist together two or 
three pieces of green worsted, and place a nice green stick at eacli end of the row ; to one 
secure the worsted, then ]3ut it round the stalk of the first flower, and tie in a loop, 
carrying it on through the row, and secure the other end to the stick. The llower-stems 
are thus kept safe, at equal distances, and as they rise, draw up the sticks or worsted at 
each end in proportion tlirough the season. Stir the surface of the bed, and protect 
flrom hail-storms. Bud China and Tea Roses as soon as the bark will rise. If early 
Boses are attacked by insects, sprinkle with sulphur and tobacco-dust. Pansies, in pots, 
give manure-water twice a week ; plant others in beds for late bloom. Verbenas, stop and 
train, and give manure-water twice a week ; strike cuttings. Prick out Annuals, as China 
Asters, Stocks, etc., in a warm situation to strengthen, prior to final planting for bloom. 
Ranunculus, let the soil be pressed firm about the neck of the plants, add an inch of fresh 
strong loam over the bed, and water freely between. Tall Lobelias, encourage by repotting, 
whether for beds or otherwise. Wallflowers, sow for next spring- blooming. Transplant 
runners of Neapolitan Violets, to be potted or planted on a bed afterwards for blooming. 
Cuttings of China Roses, put out firm in a shady border, will soon strike root. Roso 
stocks, cut back to a bud or two all shoots not required for budding on. Layer Rhodo- 
dendrons, Acubue, Azaleas, etc. 

Geeenhouse.— -See that Balsams, Salpiglossis, Globe Amaranthus, Brachycomas, etc., 
are flourishing for summer ornament. Tali Lobelias, repot. Cuttings of the young wood 
of Azaleas, Epacris, Heaths, etc., which bloom during autumn or winter, will now strike 
freely. Vases and baskets of plants now get ready. Salvias, strike cuttings for plants to 
bloom in autumn or winter. Fuchsias; train, give manure-water occasionally. CameUias, 
water freely whilst in bloom j if over, then repot into a size larger, put them in a gentle 
warmth, and promote a vigorous growth of new shoots, till the flowor-huds just appear. 
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Oranga aud Lemons, graft or inarch ; place in a hotbed frame of gentle heat, Pelar^ 
goniums, guard against green-fly, or the flowers will soon be destroyed ; fumigate two 
nights together, ^en syringe freely, using soft water j twice a week give manure-water. 
Plants to bloom in August and September, now stop the shoots j those now in bloom 
should be shaded during mid-day. Lilium lancifolium, encourage by repotting. Chry- 
santhemums, strike, pot, etc. Oleanders, encourage by a little extra heat. 

STOTE.—The winter-blooming plants cut down, and as soon as new shoots appear, re- 
pot. Acbimenes, repot ; also Cockscombs, etc. Baskets of drooping plants occasionally 
dip in water. GHoxinias and Q-esnerias repot, and syringe the foliage over and under 
twice a day, Ixoras, etc., for exhibitions, supply liberally with manure-water. Cuttings 
of young wood strike freely now. Q-ardouias, duly attend to have a succession in bloom, 
keeping some in frame, and remove here. 


MAY. 

■When thut the month of May 
Iscomiijff, and that 1 do hear the birds sinj. 

And that the flowers to spring. 

Farewell book and iny devotion ; 

Now have I tlian, too, this condition, 

That, of all the flowers in the mead. 

Then love I most those flowers, white and red, • 

Such that men call daisies in our town. 

Chaucss. 

PLOBICULTURAL OPERATIONS. 

Flowek Oauden. — Where there is sufficient of covering to protect beds of the usual 
bedding plants in case of a sudden frost, then early in the month they may bo put out ; 
otherwise wait to the middle, or even later, if there is the least apparent risk. Pay par- 
ticular attention to the ari'angement of colours. For producing brilliant effect in masses, 
use pure decided colours, such as brilliant scarlet, pare wliito, deep purple, briglit yellow, 
etc. Have the contrast strikingly distinct, whether the bed bo of one kind of plant, or, 
as is now often done, of mixed kinds. However, take care not to mix plants wdiich are of 
doubtful duration iu bloom, with those of a more permanent duration, remembering that 
the beauty of a formal flower-garden depends upon its being in all its details a perfect 
wprk of art, in which there should not bo a blemish. There must be high keeping, 
symmetry, judicious arrangoment of colours (traceable to fixed principles), or it will not 
form a satisfactory whole. Many persons plant their bods thinly, and in consequence they 
have a bare appearance through the season ; we advise thick jflaiiting, both for speedy 
and continuous effect. Anemones and Ranunculus, water well between the rows : in dry 
weather using soft water. Auriculas and Polyanthuses done blooming, remove to a 
north-east aspect, whore they w'ill not have the sun after ten o’clock a.m. ; take off offsets 
and repot the entire stock, destroy green-fly, which often attacks them iu May. Bulbs, 
previous to going out of bloom, see tlie kinds arc correct, and before the foUage is de- 
stroyed and removed, mark the spot with a stick where the root is. Tender Annuals, as 
Asters, Stocks, Marigolds, etc., raised in pots or frames, take up, with all the soil ad- 
hering, and plant out for blooming ; shade for a day or two. For late blooming sow more 
liardy annuals. Cuttings of China and Tea Roses strike in shady places. Tulips, Hya- 
cinths, Ranunculus, etc., must be shaded from sun and rain whilst in bloom. The side 
canvas should be thin and open, like fine network, to admit a free draught of air, whilst at 
the same time protection is given from strong winds. Verbenas, for pot-culture, grow 
them in equal parts of light loam, leaf-mould, and old well-rotted manure, with a 
sprinkling of silver sand, aud a free drainage ; train, fumigate, as green-fly is troublesome 
now. It is best to fumigate the plants about to be put in the borders, for after planting 
it is awkward to do it. Pinks in beds, give liquid manure, and thin the flower-buds. 
Biennials, as Scabious, Canterbury Bells, Sweet Williams, etc., may be sown. Roses, de- 
stroy the fly as soon as it appears, prevent it getting ahead ; smoke and gas-water ore 
remedies. Pot off slips of Double Wallflowers, under a hand-glass, in a shady place. 
Trim off natural shoots from Rose stocks. If the weather be free from frost, each 
evening sprinkle overhead the bedding plants ; it greatly contributes to their speedy re- 
establishment. Lobelias, the tall-growing plant out. Antirrhinums, sow a bed, or in 
patches ; the plants will bloom beautifully from September to Decombor, if frost holds off. 
Dahlias may be planted the last week in the month. (Enoihera macrooarpa and Mtssou” 
riensis increase readily by young shoots when three inches long. Wallflowers, to Uoom 
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next spring, now sow seed. Pansies, pot off slips or cuttings in a shady place. Divide 
the roots of Neapolitan Violets, etc., and repot or plant in a bed, for next winter and 
spring bloom. Take off offsets of Double Rockets, and strike in a shady border. 

PoKCiya-HOTTSE AND Geeenhotjse. — Repot Balsams, Globe Amaranthus, Salpiglossis, 
Browallia, Brachycoma, etc., for summer ornament here. Achimenes, Gloxinias, etc., 
divide, repot, and promote their immediate growth, in frame or stove. Sprinkle the 
foliage over and under, twice a day, with soft water. Carefully examine under the foliage 
to see if red spider has got there ; if they have, immediately give the leaves a forcible 
syringing underneath with strong soapsuds and sizing j this will coat them over and 
destroy them. Fnehsias, stop the side shoots, to have the plants well and closely formed. 
Cuttings of short lialf-riponed shoots of very many plants may now be put in j the new 
ones will get strong before autumn. Salvias, Cupheas, Lautanas, etc., for winter bloom- 
ing, put olf* cuttings. Tlie general stock of greenhouse plants may be put out the last 
week in the month ; have a concreted floor for them, and fill up between the pots with 
moss ; it keeps the roots cool and the foliage healthy. Vases, baskets, etc., of plants must; 
now^ be prepared. 


J UNE. 

Now please the eye ; sweet Nature’s every sense, 

• The air salubrious of her lofty hills, 

The cheering fragrance of her dewy vales, 

And music of her woods — no works of man 
May rival these ; these all bespeak a power 
Peculiar, and exclusively her own. 

FLORICULTURAL OPERATIONS. 

Flowee Gaeden. — Autumn-planted Anemones or Bniiunculnses will probably be out of 
bloom ; as foliage dies, take up the roots. Bedding plants, each evening sprinkle over- 
head with soft (pond) water, it greatly promotes their early establishment ; now get them 
on to secure a full bed of bloom. If the soil be rather dry, give as much water at once 
as will sink as deep as the roots. Peg down firmly those requiring it now, 'J'ulips, take 
the top cover off, and if the foliage of any assume a yellow appearance, lake up the bulb, 
and any offsets wliich may bo thus earlier than the parent bulb may be taken off, and 
leave the old bulb a little longer. All that are taken up should be laid to dry in a shady 
place, where there is a current of wind. Chrysanthemums, stop the leads of strong plants, 
to make them bushy. Carnations and Picotees that are early will require layering, afid 
early l^inks must have pipings, or slips, put in a shady place. Thin close patches of 
Annuals, repot Lobelias in large pots, with a very rich soil ; also give abundance of water 
afterwards j by such attention some of the scarlet class grow seven to ciglit feet high, with 
numerous side spikes. Turn into open ground out of pots, and water copiously. Shade 
Ranunculuses and Anemones from sun, but have free side air; water freely between the 
rows wdth soft water. Lay reed traps, pots, etc., to entrap earwigs. Biennials and per- 
ennials, sown in April or May, will be large enough to be pricked out in beds to 
strengthen for next year’s bloom. If the buds or shoots of Roses be attacked by the fly, 
make a thick liquid of sizing, and bend each into it, it will coat them over and destroy 
them. It may be syringed off in a few days, or the rains will clear it ; or smoko the trees, 
having a cover of cloth over each plant. Dahlias, if a foot high, stop the lead, to cause 
side shoots to push. Pansies, sow seed, put off cuttings in a shady place. Dyacinlbs 
etc., if foliage decays, take np bulb. Auriculas and Polyanthuses, keep in a shady place. 
Sow seeds of Hollyhocks. 

Stove, Gkeenhouse, etc. — Repot Balsams, Salpiglossis, etc., for summer ornament. 
Achimenes, Gesnerias, and Gloxinias repot into large-sized ones, in order to have mag- 
nificent specimens. If the stock of greenhouse plants which are usually turned out of 
doors have not been done, do it immediately. Have them where they can be shaded 
during mid-day sun, but where they have free admission of air. Place them on a concrete 
floor, or upon a bed of coal-ashes, or gravel rolled even, and covered with gas-tar after- 
wards, If the plants are not shaded, but open to the sun throughout the day, let the 
space between the pots be filled with moss, and the outside have a neat basket-like fence 
to keep up the moss. This prevents the roots at the side of the pots from being injured 
by heat, and their growth is promoted by the moist moss. Occasionally, water must be 
poured over the moss. Now propagate all kinds of greenhouse plants that have a supply 
of young wood ; do not forget it is the harvest for tlus operation j now struck, the plants 
become strongly established before winter. Early put off cuttings, or suckers, of all 
Chiysanthemums. Repot Azaleas, and keep in moist heat to promote early vigorous 
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wood. Also Camellias, be kept in higher temperature, to promote the formation of flo^Yer• 
buds. Cinerarias done blooming turn out into a bed in a shady place. 


JULY. 

The groves, the fields, the meadows, now no more 
With melody resound. *Tis silence all. 

As if the lovely songsters, overwhelmed 
By bounteous' Nature* 8 plenty, lay entranced 
In drowsy lethargy. 

FLORICULTURAIi OPERATIONS. 

Flower Garden, etc. — Ranunculuses, Anemones, Hyacinths, Tulips, etc., will now 
have done blooming, and the foliage be turning yellow' ; immediately take up the roots, 
and as some of the tubers are very brittle, bo careful not to break any, and dry tbem in a 
shady place, having a current of air. Dahlia plants should be freely tliinned, allowing 
three, or at most four, main stems to each plant, and cut clean away all others. Tery 
hberal waterings should always be given after the plants begin to grow freely. A new 
plantation of Pansies now made will bloom well in autumn. Repot into very rich soil 
Chrysanthemums, and stop the leading shoot early in the month, so that the main stem 
is left six to eight inches high ; it will cause the production of side shoots, and the plants 
become low and bushy. The flower-buds of Carnations and Picotccs should be thinned 
where the number would cj’owd; leave one or tw'O only. Layering also must be com- 
pleted. Propagate Pinks. Seedlings of Perennials and Ricnnials should bo picked out, 
or potted singlj', to strengthen. Keep Auriculas and Polyanthuses from mid-day sun. 
Double Sweet \Villiams may now be increased by slips or layers. All kinds of Roses, 
except the China, may now be budded} wet days are best for the operation. Double 
Rockets, Double Scarlet lychnis, and similar i)lant8, increase by oflsetSj^or the stems may 
be cut into pieces, each just under a joint, and they readily strike root. Hollyhocks may 
now' be increased by the stems being cut under a bud, and inserted in sandy loam, either 
in pots, placed in a frame and shaded, or in the open ground in a shady place, undai’ a 
haud-glass, etc. Collect ripe seeds. Sow Mignonette in pots or boxes, to bloom through 
w'intcr. Lemon and Orange stocks may now be budded. The Double Violets are often 
attacked in summer by red spiders ; turn up the foliage and sprinkle it with liquid mud, 
sizing, or gmn- water. Pansies mildewed, sprinkle with sulphur. Pinks or Verbenas arc 
favourites with rabbits } sprinkle the plants over with soot, after making them wet, and 
whilst any remains, the plants are safe from them. Water the flower-beds freely in the 
evening, to have the beds gay. Sow Brompton and Giant Stocks, for next spring 
blooming.’ Divide Polyanthuses, repot etc., also Double Primroses, Roses, bud early ones. 

Stove, Greenhouse, etc. — Plants in peat soil, etc., are liable soon to dry ; if watering 
duly be neglected a few times only, the plants, as Heaths, will certainly die soon after. 
Attend to securing vigorous plants of Achimenos, Gloxinias, etc. Keep the greenhouse 
guy with beautiful substitutes, as Balsams, Brochycoma, Ilhodantlio, Leptosiphon, Sal- 
piglossis, 'J'hunbergias, Globe Ainaranthus, Scarlet Geraniums, Fuchsias, Lobelias, Lan- 
tauas, Bouvardias, Tree Carnations, etc. Repot all greenhouse plants, whether in-doors 
or out, at the time you see they want it ; never wait a general potting. Propagate stovo 
and greenliouse plants, as much as possible now ; the season for the successful operation 
will soon be over. Pelargoniums done blooming should be cut down, and water withheld, 
nearly for three weeks ; then give a little, and gradually increase. When the now shoots 
are two or three inches long, repot the plants, etc. The show section of Calceolarias 
w ill now be going out of bloom } cut ofi* the tops, and let the plants bo plaoed where they 
will be shaded from the mid-day sun. Seeds, too, should now bo sown, to have good 
plants before winter. Also of Cinerarias. Camellias, graft, inarch, etc, 

auTdst. 

The just Creator condescends to write, 

In beams of inextinguishable light. 

His names of wisdom, power, and love. 

On all that blooms below or shines above. 

To catch the wand’ring notice of mankind. 

And teach the world, if not perversely blind. 

His gradons attributes, and prove the share 
His offspring bold in his paternal care. 

FLORIOULTURAL OPERATIONS. 

Flower Garden.— I Ms month is the lest time for propagating plants for turning out 
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into beds next year j they got well rotted, and, having the loads stopped, are bushy plants 
by winter setting in, and are well prepared to stand the effects of winter without injury • 
but before it is proceeded with to any material extent, it is as well that a proper arrange- 
ment should be made as to what number of plants are required in another season. 
Examine the effects of colours; investigate their combinations and contrasts, so as to 
improve and vary the arrangement another season. To keep up the interest of a garden, 
especially if planted on the grouping system, requires some considerable skill and fore- 
thought, to vary the scone in each succeeding year, so as to prevent the arrangement 
becoming monotonous. Thus, if warm colours prevail to any material extent this season, 
it would be as well to introduce a majority of cold colours next season, and to edge each 
bed of the latter with its complementary warm colour. Indeed, the system of edging beds 
with contrasting colours imparts a higWy interesting feature, especially to such as may be 
distributed over the lawn without any methodical arrangements. Complete layering 
Carnations and Picotees ; also piping Pinks ; and if you have good young struck plants 
ready for planting out by the end of the month, have a bed prepared, and plant for next 
year's blooming. They get well established before winter, and bloom vigorously by next 
season. Have a compost of equal parts of well-rotted dung, good loam, and leaf-mould. 
Collect ripe Pausy-soed. Make a bed for early blooming next spring. Plant offsets of 
Tulips, two or throe inches deep, in a bed of equal parts of fresh loam and river-sand ; do 
it the last w’eek of the month. Stir up the surface-soil around Dahlias, and give a few 
inches thick of rotten dung ; just cover it with soil, water very freely, and keep the tops 
well thinned. Plant out Q-iant, Brompton, and Queen Stocks, where they are to bloom 
next spring. Sow seed for a later bloom. Strike cuttings of Petunias, Cupheas, Calceo- 
larias, Heliotropes, Verbenas, Q-eraniums, Salvias, etc. Plant out biennials, and propagate 
by cuttings, slips, etc., the best perennials. 

Stove, GiiEEimoirsE, etc. — This month have the houses painted, inside and outside, 
whitewashed, etc. Repot Pelargoniums which were cut-down plants of last month ; they 
will have broken sufficiently at the eyes to bo shaken out and disrooted, and with a sharp 
knife take off all straggling roots j repot them in some open soil, with two inches of drainage 
at the bottom of the pots, potting them into five or six-inch pots according to the quantity 
of roots, that is, if they were in eight-inch ptits; keeji them in a close frame or house till 
they get established, just damping them overhead with a fine rose tlmeo or four times a 
week ; as soon as they have recovered from the shift, air may be abundantly given night 
and day, sheltering them from heavy rains, and keeping them clean from green-fly. 
Cuttings, now is the time for making a foundation for another season, that is, when the 
plants are cut down ; continue to cut down plants as they go out of flower; sow seed too, 
as well as of Calceolarias, directly, to get well-rooted plants before winter: Repot Chiwsan- 
themums into their blooming-pots, in a very rich loamy soil, with a free drainage. Have 
dwarf bushy plants, aud give frequent waterings of liquid manure, say every third day ; the 
others soft water. Cinerarias, pot off seedlings, and sow for later plants, also the old plants 
which were planted in the open shady border after blooming should now be taken up, and 
offsets be potted. Euchsias, strike cuttings for next year’s strong bloomers. 

Stove, etc. — Winter-blooming plants, as Justicias, Eranthomums, etc., should now bo 
pruned and potted, if not done last month. Also the Aohimenes picta and Qesneria 
zehrina should be potted into pans or pots, to get them strong before winter ; they 
are very ornamental. Gloxinias that liavo ceased blooming should be taken into a cool 
frame or greenhouse, and gradually lesson the watering, to bring the tubers to a state of 
rest. 

SEPTEMBEE. 

I saw old Autumn in the misty morn 
Stand shadowless like Silence, listening 
To silence— for no lonely bird would sing 
Into his hollow ear from woods forlorn, 

Nor lowly hedge nor solitary thorn ; — 

Shaking his languid looks, all dewy bright 
With tangled gossamer, that fell by night. 

Pearling his coronet of golden com. 

ELOaiCTJLTURAL OPERATIONS. 

Flowbb Gaeden, etc. — Propagate the bedding plants immediately. Box edg'ng, this is 
thft best time to plant it. Anemones and Rananculoscs, to bloom early p’aut now ; 
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Bulbs, as HyacintliB, Crocus, Snowdrops, Aconites, O-uemsey Lilies, Iris, etc., now plant 
in borders, etc. ; alst in pots if required. Hyacinths in pots, cover six inches deep with 
rotten bark or leaf-mould. The layers of Carnations and Picotees should now be taken 
off and potted ; the soil must not be rich, or the plants will be likely to grow too vigorous, 
and become what florists term too gross. Equal portions of year-old turfy loam and leaf- 
mould, with a small addition of sand mixed therein, is suitable; and having a liberal 
drainage, keep the compost in a rough state, not finely sifted. Pinks, bods of them may 
still be made; dig four inches thick of well-rotted dung into the bed a week beforo 
planting. Pansy-beds must be made for next spring bloom ; pot some of the very best to 
be kept in a frame through winter. Verbena runners must now be potted in sixty-sized 
pots ; they got well established before winter; have a free drainage. Annual flower-seeds, 
ns Clarkia, Collinsia, Schizanthus, Stocks, Candytuft, Escholtzias, G-odetias, (Enotheras, 
Larkspurs, Nemophilas, Wallflowers, Calliopsises, etc,, now sown in small pots, well 
drained, and kept in a cool frame or cool grecnliouso through winter, will be suitable for 
turning out into the open borders early in March, and wiU bloom early, before spring- 
sown ones do. The same kinds of seeds may be sown towards the middle of the month 
iu the open borders ; they generally survive the winter, and bloom early and vigorously. 
Kanunculus, if tubers of the late bloom are allowed to remain now in the ground, they 
will bo starting into growth prematurely ; take up early. Cuttings of all China, Bourbon, 
and Tea Roses, now put in the open ground, under a hand-glass, in sandy loam, soon 
strike root ; buds of them, too, now inserted, do well. Chinese Primroses, for winter and 
spring bloom, must be repotted. Dahlias, where side shoots are numerous, thin them 
very freely. Roses may still be budded. Dress the Bauksiau Roses as is done to Peach- 
trees, securing to the wall or trellis as many of the present season's shoots as will thinly, 
but sulfieientiy, fill up the space allotted ; out away the surplus ones, Prepare beds of the 
Sweet Neapolitan and Russian Violets ; also provide a supply of the Tree Violet. Migno- 
nette, in pots, etc., for winter and spring bloom, must now be sown ; sow thinly, and 
when up, thin the plants so as to leave not more than three or four. This is better than 
transpl^ting them ; they do not bear it so successfully afterwards, being stunted. Repot 
Chrysanthemums, and early in the month pinch off the heads of all not busby, or 

grown too high j do not, however, stop them later than this time, or they would not push 
side shoots to bloom, this season ; if large blossoms are required, do not stop the loads, 
but leave one blossom-bud only to each shoot, and give liquid manure often, the flowers 
w'ill be monsters in size. Such us are iu 02)en ground, cut the roots around, and pot a 
fortnight afterwards. Lobelias having offsets, j^ot them off now, to get well established 
before Avinter. Plants of herbaceous Calceolarias may now bo divided, potted, etc., 
cuttings or slips, too, pot off; they root freely now. When the patches of Lilies, 
Narcissus, CrOAvu Imiicrials, are too largo, take them iqi now, divide niid replant. If the 
soAving of seeds of biennials, as Scabious, Canterbury Bells, Brompton, Queen, or Giant 
Stocks, Sweet Williams, Lave been omitted, sow immediately. Tulip-beds, prepare. 
Double Primroses may be parted, also Polyanthuses. 

Geebnhouse, etc. — Towards the end of the month, take in the stock which has been 
kept out of doors ; if they are allowed to remain longer, the foliage often turns brown ; 
especially remove Camellias, Ericas, Epacris, Azaleas, Acacias, Corrccas, for autumn and 
winter blooming, immediately. Previously have the house whitewashed. (See next 
month’s Calendar about arrangement.) Camellias may now be grafted ; insert a jportiou 
of the new Avood that has a bud and leaf, cut longitudinally into a correspondiug-shaped 
cleft in the stock. The grafted plant should be plunged so as to have bottom heat, and be 
kept closely covered in a frame or pit or hand-glass for a month. Encourage all plants 
for winter blooming, whether for stove, greenhouse, or frames. Tree Carnations for 
winter bloom, encourage. Cuttings of nearly all plants, especially bedding ones, may yet 
be struck. Cinerarias, pot off singly the offsets, etc., from the plants which were turned 
into the open ground early in summer. Pelargoniums, pot off such as have struck root, 
and stop the leads of such as require to be made' bushy. Sow seed of Cinerarias and 
Calceolarias, so that the plants may be strong before winter. See that a stock of plants 
is prepared for forcing for winter bloom. Tuberoses, pot. Tropceolum tricolorumy and 
^ther tuberous-rooted, now pot. Sow in pots Collinsia, Nemophilo, etc., to bloom early 
in spring, in the greenhouse, or turn out into beds. 
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OCTOBEE. 

Summer is gone, ou swallows* wings, 

And Earth has buried all her flowers : 

IS'o more the lark, the linnet sings, 

But silence sits in faded bowers. 

There is a shadow on the plain 
Of Winter, ere he comes again ; 

There is in woods a solemn sound 
Of hollow warnings whisper’d round. 

PLORICULTURAL OPERATIONS. 

Flower Garden. — Plant Turban Ranunculuses, Alstrcnmerias, as Van Houtte’s Col- 
lection; plant in warm border, six inches deep, and protect with dry leaves in winter. 
Rose-buds, untie the matting of those well taken. Tigridias, take up with all soil 
possible ; dry gradually Hollyhocks ; now make new plantations of these noble flowers, 
and put ofl* slips, oflsets, or cuttings. Auriculas and Polyanthuses, Carnations, Pinks, 
etc., should bo placed in then* w inter quarters, in a dry, sunny, sheltered spot, but, at the 
same time, where a free circulation of air can be admitted on all proper occasions. The 
sui'face-soil must jc loosened, and a slight spriukhng of fresh compost be spread over it. 
Any plants out in the open beds, as Lobelias, should be taken up and potted, for winter 
preservation, in pits or frames. Chrysanthemums grown in the open ground, and re- 
quired for blooming in-doors, should be taken up as entire as possible, and be potted with 
due care ; give hberally of maiiure-w'ater. All tender kinds of plants, as Scarlet Gera- 
niums, Verbenas, requiring winter protection, should be housed immediately. All plants 
like light ; place them as near to the gloss as convenience will allow. Tender Roses, 
grown out of doors, should have protection over the roots, etc., or bo taken up and 
housed. Prepare the Tulip-beds j have the side six inches higher ilian the path, and the 
middle of the bed three or fbur inches higher than the sides. 

Dahlias. — Let the crowm of the roots be covered with a few inches deep of soil around 
the steins. Beds of Pansies may be made. IShrubs of all kinds may be planted. Roses 
now planted soon push new roots, and become well established before w’intcr j the soil 
being somcwliat warm, excites the roots immediately. 

Shrubs, etc., forcing for Winter Bloom.— -Such as are to bloom early should be 
gradually prepared, potted immediately, if requhed, and by the middle of the month in- 
troduce such as are desired to bloom by Christmas into the house or pit. The kinds 
which are well deserving such attention are Roses, Honeysuckles, J asmines, Poiusettias, 
Azaleas, Kalmias, Persian Lilacs, Andromedas, Tree Carnations, Pinks (of which Anne 
Bolcyn is the best), Rhododendrons, Khodoras, Doutzias, Kibes, Spirea prunifoUa, Me- 
zereums, Gardenias, Cupheas, Hehotropes (the new blue is fine), Scarlet Pelargoniums, 
Cactuses, Eranthemums, Justicias, Salvias, Gesnerias, Corroeas, Chinese Primroses, Aco- 
nites, Mignonette, Primroses, Cinerarias, Stocks, Persian Iris, Crocuses, Cyclamens, 
Sweet Violets, Hyacinths, Lilies of the Valley, etc. Plant Evergreen Shrubs, etc., as 
soon as possible in the open ground. Seeds of many annuals, as Clarkia, Gillia, CoUinsia, 
etc., may now be sown in the border, and others in pots, in order to bloom early 
next spring. Brachycoma, Schizanthiis retusus and Uoo^eniy Rhodanthe, and Salpi- 
glossis, seeds now sown, plants potted oil' when strong enough, w'ill bloom vigorously 
next spring. Plant out seedling perennials and biennials, w'here they are to bloom next 
year. Divide hardy herbaceous plants where required ; they will soon strike fresh root, 
the earth now being warmer than in spring, after the winter’s cold. Pot Hyacinths, 
Tulips, etc., for forcing in the first week, and when potted, place them side by side, 
where worms cannot creep in the holes, and cover the whole, six inches deep, with old 
spent tan, or old, rotten, dry leaf-mould. The situation should be a warjn oue, hut open 
to the sim, rain, etc. In this position let them remain till the flower-spike is clearly seen 
on examination ; then remove them, to be forwarded in-doors. In this way they bloom 
vigorously. Turban Ranunculus, inemones, Gladiolus, Iris, Snowdrops, Crocuses, 
Lilies, etc., now plant, and protect the two former in winter. The White Lfly, Orange 
Lily, and Tiger Lily, already been a year in the ground, should not be disturbed ; every 
third or fourth year is soon enough ; if disturbed every year, they are always weakly. 
Take offsets from their sides, and plwt them now j they will make fine specimens in 
two years, when the old patches may bo taken up and mvided. Take care to have the 
Dahlias carefully numbered before the frost comes ; draw earth around the stem, to save 
the crown of eyes from injury by frost. Collect seed. When the roots are taken up, do 
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not twist the tubers ; do it on a dry da^ Take up Sweet Violets, and plant them on a 
gentle hot bed, for winter bloom. Tree Violets take in-doors. All tender bedding' plants 
must now be got in, suoh as Verbenas ; let the tops be kept dry, and water well when 
first potted, or put into boxes ; afterwards give but little, tUl they strike root aireah. 
Place Auriculas, Polyanthuses, etc., in winter quarters. Pot off layers of Oamations, 
Picotcos, and Pinks. 

ClBSENnousE, BTO. — ^The stock of plants must be housed immediately. Oare must be 
taken so that one plant may receive something like its pro^r treatment without inter- 
fering materially with the well-being of its neighbours ; and the tender ones must bo 
placed in the best part, for protection from cold wind, as Polygalas, Pimelias, Lesohe- 
naultias, Aphelexis, Boronias, Glompholobiums, and Diosmas are injui^ by being placed 
where there is a current of wind. Let each plant have all the space possible } and the 
robust, large-leaved kinds, and the very slender delicate sorts, should be kept as separate 
as can bo arranged, so as to allow a due circulation of air. Be careful that the pots, etc., 
be perfectly clean before arranged for their winter situation. Bepot and fumigate Ci- 
nerarias. Let Camellias which are to bloom early be placed in a warmer situation ; also 
any Chinese or Indian Azaleas ; so that they be gradually advancing. In watering tho 
stock of plants, let it be done in the early part of the day, so that any excess may be 
dried up before evening, and damp be avoided, otherwise mouldiness will ensue. Cal- 
ceolarias strike root freely ; now pot off seedlings to bloom next season. B*epot Chinese 
Primroses. Pelargoniums headed down some weeks back, now have pushed shoots an 
inch or two long ; these should be thinned properly. The plants must be repotted, in 
order to have the roots well established before winter. Shake off the soil and shorten 
some of the long roots, so that young fibres be promoted, which is essential to the vigour 
of next bloom. Have a free drainage in the pots. An excellent compost for them is 
turfy loam, well chopped up, with an equal portion of sandy peat and well-rotted leaf- 
mould, and half the quantity of weU-rotted dung, dive air to the plants in the daytime, 
and bo careful not to give over much water at the roots ; for if saturated they will bo 
injured. . Young struck plants should have the tops pinched off, to cause the production 
of side shoots, to render them bushy for next season. Bopot some of the Scarlet Gera- 
niums (so called), to bloom during the autumn and winter; they are charming orna- 
ments. So with the Tree Carnations, of which there now are many very beautiful ^tinct 
varieties. Liliums, let those in pots bo gradually dried by withholding water. 

Stove. — Achiraenes, Gloxinias, Gesnerias, etc., done blooming, should have little water 
given, and soon after be placed in a dry situation, just free from frost, till required for re- 
potting next Pebruary. Take care to have plants in preparation for winter bloom, as 
Qeaneria zehrina, Aohimenes piotOy etc. 


NOYEMBEE. 

Where are the flowers, the yonng fair flowers, that lately sprang and stood 
In brighter lisht and softer airs,— -a beauteous ^sisterhoou P 
Alas ! they all are in their groves; the gentle race of flowers 
Are lying m their lowly beds, with the fair and good of ours. 

The rain n falling where they lie ; but the cold November rain 
CallB not from out the gloon^ earth the lovely ones again. 

FLOBICULTURAL OPEBATIONS. 

Flowbb Gaedbn. — D irectly finish planting Bulbs, also Ranunculuses and Anemones ; 
a little sand round each will assist in preserving them from wet. Also plant out 
Brompton or Queen Stocks, where they may be protected in winter, and preserved for 
planting out in spring. Tubers of Salvia patens should be kept dry. Plants of spring 
flowers, as Hepatioas, Primroses, Polyanthuses, Winter Aconites, Wauflowers, Bulbs, etc., 
should now be planted near the dwelling-house. Ihis is the best month for planting all 
kinds of hardy Boses. They may also be pruned, except the China section, which should 
be left till the beginning of March. In pruning, have the branches quite open, and out 
the present year’s shoots back to about two bucU ; this severe cutting is essential, to have 
fine Roses. All Roses must have a very rich soil ; and old rotten cow-d ung is the best, 
mixed with leaf-mould and strong loam (equal parts), and a dry subsoil. When the heads 
of Roses are too large, out the ^tire back to within a few mohes of their origin, and 
begin anew. Fuchsias flourish, and are highly ornamental, grown in the open ground. 
Tim shoots must not be cut back till spring ; they may be tied up neatlyi and will not 
appear unsightly. Oovot around them with a few inches thick of <^7- leaves, spreading 
a little soil oyer them, to keep them at the place. This is one of the bmt oorei^s for the 
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roots of tender plants. The leaves often keep dry throughout the winter, and frost does 
not penetrate beneath. In the first week plant the select Tulips. The readiest and most 
regular way is to plant them on the surface of the bod unfilled to within four inches of 
the destined surface. Seven strings are then stretched lengthways at equal distances, and 
secured by nails at each end of the bed ; when the bulbs are planted, a short line cros^s 
these, and a bulb is placed at each section ; the small line is then removed the requisite 
distance, and another row put in. When the bed is planted, the strings are removed, and 
four inches of soil placed over the roots very carefully, so that none are displaced. Th^ 
are known as first, second, third, and centre row Tulips, referring to the height they 
usually grow ; therefore the two outer rows must be alike in height, and the two seconds, 
also the two thirds, with the centre (or fourth) row the tallest. Hyacinths in glasses 
must have rain-water, or river or pond water. A small portion of guano put into the water 
promotes the growth and vigour of the plant. Only allow the bulb just to touch the 
water in the glass ; place them in total darkness, and change the water solution about 
once in ten days. In a few weeks, the roots having advanced considerably, the glasses 
may be removed to a window, or other light situation, to bloom. This process secures 
the roots in advance of the leaves, and, having that, the latter will grow afterwards ; but 
when leaves are in advance of roots, during the first few weeks the flowers are feeble 
and small. Dahlia roots take np in dry weather ; be careful not to twist the tubers, 
nor out the tops off close now, but leave a portion of the side stems, to the part of the 
main stem, and, in a few weeks after, when evaporation has sufficiently expended itself, 
then cut it lower down. Take care to get the main stem ripe, solid, and dry. All pit 
plants must be kept somewhat dry, and have all the air that can be given with safety from 
frost and rain. Plants kept in rooms must be placed out-doors at all suitable times, to 
prevent them drawing up. Wash them often overhead, to free them from dust, as dust 
chokes the pores of the leaves and stems. Decayed leaves on plants are unsightly, and 
produce a damp atmosphere ; let them be removed as soon as they turn yellow. Stir the 
Bur&ce of Pink and Pansy beds ; prick sticks amongst the plants, to preserve them from 
being twisted off bv wind. Let Carnations, Picotees, Auriculas, and Polyanthuses have 
all proper air possible. Verbenas, place near glass, in a dry frame or pit j guard against 
green-fly and mildew. In the protection of tender plants out-doors, the principles de- 
manding attention are few and simple. A comparative degree of dryness is the first great 
easentie^ whether in the atmosphere or the soil. In a frame or pit, this amount of dry- 
ness cannot be guaranteed without motion in the air ; and this, of course, in the absence 
of fire-heat, must be accomplished by s very free ventilation at every fitting opportunity, 
remembering that a small amount of frost is, in general, less prejudicial than an accumu- 
lation of damp, which will rapidly tend to a kind of mortification in the system of the 
plant. The same atmospheric conditions are to be obtained out of doors, as far as at- 
tention can secure them ; thus, half-hardy plants against trellises or detached, if covered 
with a mat and stuffed closely with hay inside, will be in danger of perishing of what may 
be termed suffocation ; the same specimen will always run through a long winter better 
with the mat alone, more especially if the collar is well protected by some dry and porous 
material, and, above all, the root well top-dressed with sawdust or ashes, or perhaps the 
two blended. As to comparative dryness of the soil, that must bo accomplished prin- 
cipally by the most perfect drainage ; this is, indeed, the great desideratum with plants of 
tender habits ; without it other appliances are seldom satisfactory. Mounds of new saw- 
dust or dried leaves, raised around the stem, with a considerable body over the soil as far 
as the root ranges, will be found of immense benefit, as retaining the ground heat. 
Hollyhocks, finish planting out, or potting for winter protection. 

Gbeenhouse, etc. — Give all air possible, so as to exclude frost, fog, or rain. Give 
water to plants sparingly, and do it early in the morning, so that damp may diy up be- 
fore evenmg. All plants that have been taken up out of beds, as Scarlet Geraniums, etc., 
must liave little water till they strike root afresh ; if this is not strictly attended to, the 
plants will soon perish. Fumigate, if groen-fly appear. Apply sulphur if mildew, on a 
waijn flue, or warmed iron plate. Seedling Calceolarias, repot, and place in a cool but 
dry frame ; so treat Cinerarias also. ^ 

FoEonro-HOUSE.— In forcing plants for winter bloom, such as half-hardy and hardy 
shrubs, a gradual increase of temperature must be given ; at first from 65® to 60®, and 
nltimately from 70® to 75®. The following succeed well for this purpose : Aconites, 
Crocus, Violets, Mignonette, Stocks, Tulips, Cyclamens, Narcissus, lily of the Valley, 
Hepaticas, Primroses, China Primroses, Persiau Lilacs, Iris, Tree Carnations, Pinks, 
Hyacinths, Heliotropes, Jasmines, Scarlet Geraniums, Salvias, Gardenias, Boses, ' 
Bhodoras, Bibes, Mezereum, Correnas, CoronilJa, Justicias, ‘ “ 

etc. 
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DECEMBER. 

The meUunoholy days are come, the saddest of the year. 

Of wai^g winds, and naked woods, and meadows brown and serew 
Heaped m the hollow of the grove, the withered loaves lie dead ; 

They rastle to the eddying gust md to the rabbitsT tread. 

The robin and the wren are flown, and firom the shrub the jay. 

And from the wood*tup calls the crow through all the gloomy day. 

rLORICULTURAL OPERATIONS. 

Flowbs Q-abdek, etc. — Roses, give a good supply of well-rotted manure, taking off 
four or six inches of soil, put on the manure, and then cover with a couple of inches of 
earth. Verbenas, keep them in a dry atmosphere, and have the soil only just moist j guard 
against green-fly and mildew at the first appearance ; examine the under side of the l^ves 
for green-fly. Dahlia roots examine to see they are not decaying j and the last week in 
the month put in roots for early cuttings. Pink aud Pansy beds protect from cold winda 
by sticking around the sides branches of vew, fir, or some simUar guard to break the 
force. It is very desirable, and a valuable acquisition, now to have the flower-beds, 
especially within sight of the dwelliug-houso, as lively in appearance as possible. During 
winter the Chrysanthemums, in varieties, supply a profusion of beauty, and, if the frost 
bo not severe, will be highly ornamental. If they are grown against a wall, etc., a oovering 
at night is easily supphed. The succession to Chrysanthemums must be made up of 
evergreen shrubs, previously grown in pots j such us Laurustinus, Auouba, Mahonia 
aquifoliay with its shiny leaves and profusion of large blue berries, are very pretty. 
Hollies, if they have their briUiant-coloured fruit, are very ornamental ; the yellow-berried 
contrast nicely therewith. Cotoneaster microphiflla is also very ornamental, with its vast 
profusion of red berries. Box, Rhododendrons, Phillyreas, Dwarf Cedars, Arbor Vit», 
and Arbutus, with its chaste pendulous racemes of flowers, are very neat. These and 
other similar plants give a cheerful appearance to the beds. We have seen beds stuck 
over closely with small branches of Laurel, Box, Holly, etc., appear well during the 
entire winter. In flowers there are the beautifnl single Anemones, Double Daisies, in fine 
variety, Gentians, Aconites, Hepaticas, Christmas Rose, Anemone jwponica, etc., which 
bloom early in the winter and spring ; all are easy of culture, and very ornamentaL Later 
bu come iu border Auriculas and Polyanthuses, Newly- planted trees or shrubs, secure 
from being loosened by the wind, or they will not strike root. Carnations, PiootMs, and 
similar plants in pots, give all air in mild weather, protect from frost and excess of wet. 
Mignonette, Stocks, etc., in pots, for early bloom in spring, water but sparingly ; guard 
against rotting off. Finish planting Roses, take off and plant out suckers, etc. Protect 
bods of Hyacinths, Tulips, Ranunculus, and Anemones from frost and excess of rain, 
using hoops and painted canvas covers. Sweet Violets, secure an abundant supply of 
these fragrant flowers throughout winter and spring. Enoourage all spring ornaments, 
as Crocuses in all their varieties. The dwarf Menziesia, or Irish Heath, both purple and 
white, are now pretty, and the new beautiful tribe of Double Daisies merit a place 
in every garden, blooming nearly all the year. Never be sparing of the gay winter or 
spring flowers. During hard frost, fresh soil, dung, etc., should be supplied to all flower* 
beds. The hardy dwarf, bushy, and profuse flowering Erica is a charming ornament from 
February to the end of April. 

STOva, Foeoino-mt, etc. — The following Stove plants bloom well now : — ^amthemum 
pulehellum^ Qesneria zebrina, Jueticia apeciosa, Cesirum aurantiacikmf jPohuettia puUther^ 
Hma^ Begonia fneheioides. The class of plants best adapted for iorcing, in order to bloom 
throi^h winter and spring, are recorded in the November Calendar. Also start a frw 
Gloxinias and Gesnerias for early spring bloom. 

Gbesnhouse. — Prevent damp, give all the mild air possible ; do not crowd the j^RLants, 
stir the surface-soil frequently, and water the plants in a morning. In arranging the stock, 
keep the large leaved together ; the medium sized, and the sm^ too ; they succeed best 
thus placed. Fuchsias, keep them at rest and nearly dry. Pelargoniums, stop every 
shoot of those plants to bloom in June, or a straggling head of bloom will be the conse- 
fuonce. Cinerarias, required for exhibition, must have all suckers removed, and bo 
repotted, to prevent roots becoming matted, but keep tl^em in a pit-frame to have them 
robust, and so as to be in bloom at the proper time, fumigate often. 
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TEEATMENT OF THE VINE IN THE GEEENHOUSE. 

Howbvbb skilful the cultivator of the Vine may be as it respects his pruning and dress- 
ing thereof, satisfactory success in the production of fruit will not be realized unless his 
plants be both healthy and sufficiently vigorous, and such can only be obtained but by 
their having a properly constructed border of suitable compost to grow in. Some of our 
readers who cultivate the Vine under glass are already so advantaged; but there are others 
vrho are not so circumstanced, and though they may not be able to carry out fully the 
operations we suggest, to obtain similar benefits, we shall here, for their advantage, give 
particulars how a suitable border for the growth of the Vine in the greenhouse should be 
constructed. Where new borders are about to be made, they can be formed on tlie 
principle we shall describe ; and where Vines are already established, and some improve- 
ment in the border is required, though the routine cannot be carried out to the full 
extent, as near an approximation to it as can be, without injury to the existing Vines, can 
be pursued. 

When a greenhouse is properly constructed for the growth of the Vine, it ought always 
to have a front wall, built so high that the plate upon the wall may be two feet higher 
than the general level of the soil in front. This is necessary, in order to let the border 
have a slope from the house to the front. 

The border ought to be at least eighteen feet broad, three feet deep at the back part, 
and two feet at the front. Particular attention must always be paid to the format on of 
the substratum, so that the border be well drained. Let the substratum have an in- 
clination of at least one foot from the house to the front of the border. A drain must 
be made close along the front of the building, and another at the front of the border to 
run parallel with the house. Other cross drains must also be made, the tops of these 
drains (which must be open stone drains, i. e., stones placed in edgeways) must be about 
six inches above the level of the substratum. If the bottom of the border be naturally 
dry, after the drains are made, nothing more is required than to spread about three inches 
thick of small-sized gravel over the whole of it, which must be rolled to an even surface, 
then finer over it, and a covering of gas-tar to bind it together, and when rather dry 
sprinkle it over thinly with sand, and draw the roller over it. When dry, lay upon the 
entire concrete floor four to six inches thick of broken stones or brickb-ats, also, over 
these, put a thin covering of twigs, to prevent the soil being scattered among the stones, 
€md closing up the crevices. If the bottom of the border ^ wety in addition to the con- 
crete bottom, let about six inches thick of broken stones, brick bats, etc., be spread over 
the whole substratum. By laying over the concrete bottom several inches of stones, etc., 
it admits water to filter down to the surface of the firm substra.um and to run dow n to 
the drains ; but when it is concreted and without these brickb-ats, etc., the water runs 
along the free of it, and a few inches of the compost next to it becomes quite wet and 
eodden, which causes any roots that enter it to decay. The concrete floor prevents the 
descending roots pushing into an injurious subsoil ; and in low, damp situations and in 
■wet soils it prevents damp below rising upwards, and rendering the borders too wet. 
After this is completed so that the overplus water can be conveyed entirely away from 
the border, the compost for the Vines must be laid in the space allotted lor it. The sort 
of compost in which the Vine flourishes the best is prepared as fullow's : — One-half of 
good gritty loam, soil, the thin top spit of a 'pasture fields which has not been lately culti- 
vated for com, or of a common, let the turf remain upon it ; one-quarter of weli-rotted 
manure from old hotbeds, and one- quarter composed of lime rubbish, ground bones, old 
spent bark, and pigeon or fowls’ dung. Let there be equal quantities of lime rubbish, 
bones, and bark, and about half the proportion of pigeon or fowl’s dung. The carcases 
of animals, cut in large pieces and buried in the soil, promotes the vigour of the vines. 

The soil must be procured twelve months before the time it is wanted for use, and 
muat be turned over and chopped in pieces once or twice, so that the turf may become 
well rotted. In turning over the soil, always do it on a dry day. The manure and the 
boB must be xaixed well together previous to laying it in the excavation. The compost 
ought to be laid in the place allotted for it, thr^ or four months before the Vines are to 
be planted in it, so that it may not settle after planting. No part of the Vine should be 
exposed at the outside of the house, as the Vines must bo introduced thro ug h a sloping 
hole in the wall, and to enter the house close to the under side of the plate. 

The best time to plant the Vines is early in spring, Persons having the convenience 
rmsing Vines themselves may adopt the practice, viz., to raise them from single eyes; 
this is done by cutting in a strai^t direction through the shoot, about h^ jf an inch 
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below a bud, and then cutting in a sloping direetion about one inoh above the bud | these 
planted in good rich soil early in March, fixed firm nj the earth, and placed so deep as to 
cover the eye, then introduced into a stove, or hotbed frame, until th^ have pushed, 
will make strong plants the first year. When there is not the convenience of raising 
plants, Vines of one year old, propagated from single ^es, may be obtained at most Si 
the public nurseries. At the end of Februmy, Vines which are one year old must be 
headed down to one bud, and be introduced into a forcing stove. When they have 
pushed shoots about three feet in length, let them be removed into the greenhouse, that 
they may not receive a check by their removal for final planting ; after two or three 
weeks they may be planted. In performing this, let the holes in the soil be made about 
three feet wide and about twelve inches deep. In these put a portion of fine light com- 
post, so as to raise it to the height at which the Vines are to be placed. The Vine must 
have an the leaves dressed off which are upon that part of the stem which wiU be ouUidt 
the house. When the plant is turned out of its pot, it will probably be found that the 
roots are matted closely together round the outer side of the baU of earth. If so, let 
these matted roots bo loosened and spread outwards, so that they can, after being planted* 
push directly forward into the border. In placing the Vine in the hole, let the ball of 
earth bo laid upon its side, so that the buds upon the stem are in the direction afterwards 
required for making an incision as hereafter described. The baU must bo placed so fwr 
from the front wall, that five eyes of the new shoot lying horizontally upon the earth in 
the hole may be at tlie outside, the top of the Vine being introduced into the house 
through the opening in the wall. Let the Vine thus placed, be supported by a portion of 
fine compost applied at the sides of the ball, so that it will be secured in the place in 
which it is to remain. The Vino must be placed so deep in the hole that the upper side 
of the ball be six inches below the surface of the border, allowing two or three inches 
for settling. When it is thuS placed, and whilst the stem is bare, let a slit be made 
below each bud, beginning about an inch from them, and making it up to the buds *, the 
buds which are to bo treated thus, are those three that are at the low side of the stem, 
but the two remaining ones at the upper side must not be meddled with. In making the 
slit, cut into the shoot about one-third of its thickness. When the three tongues are 
out, let a little of the soil bo put between them and the other parts of the wood, so that 
the tongue will form an angle of 45 degrees with the stem. After this is done, the whole 
of the Vine outside the house may be covered up with fine compost as before described. 
In making the tongues, he very careful that the Vines are not broken, as they are very 
brittle. Water them when planted, and lay mulch over to the extent of the roots. The 
advantage of slitting the stem in the manner described is, that a great number of roota 
will be produced from each tongue, which, consequently, increase the number of feeders 
to the plant, and will contribute in a great measure to promote the vigour of the Vine* 
We have had Vines that made shoots the first season throe to four inchw in circumference. 

As the Vines advance in growth, be careful to secure each lead to the tfeUis, that it 
be not broken, as it ought not to be stopped until it has reached the top of the house. 
When it has got to that extent, train it horizontally for about three feet, when it must 
be cut back so far, as to leave four or five buds upon that part trained horizont^y j this 
will strengthen the upright shoot considerably. If a shoot pushes again, let it grow a 
foot or two, and then be cut back to within two or three joints of where it was 
stopped the preceding time. All laterals that are produced upon the Vine must be taken 
off when they have pushed about six inches in length. In doing this, pull them off* back- 
ward from the bud. The reason for taking away the laterals is, that the natural fruit- 
bearing buds are frequently injured by their being left and pinched back once or twice 
during summer, as is the practice of many persons j so much so sometimes as to force the 
natural buds ina wrong direction, or even to destroy them by growing over. The reason 
of laterals being retained and pinched back as alluded to is, to prevent the natural firoit 
bmds from prematurely pushing ; but if the loading shoot be kept growing forward a» 
directed, the buds will not either prematurely break or be injured, on the contrary vriU be 
a great deal bolder, and produce much finer fruit the ensuing year. 

In pruning! and training Vines, we have practised two methods. Under the itret| 
the Vine produces its fruit principally upon spvrs ; but under the second, upon Usrsg 
shoots of the year-old wood. In pursuing the first method, there is a much greater* 
number of bunches upon the Vine than Sn. the latter ; but under the second method 
the bunches of fruit are considerably larger. The second method is the best, t6 adopts 
when Vines are trained in a house where there are long rafters and rather nanrow sashes^ 
so that as much light as possible be allowed for the coUeotion of greenhouse ijiants. BiU 
when the rafters are rather ^ort and the sashes wide, the mode m spurring is the luost 
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Our first remarka are upon those '^nea wmoh are spurred. The method of treating 
the Tine during the first summer which k already laid down, ia alike applicable to both 
the modes of treatment. We therefore commence with the first winter pruning, which 
must be done in November, providing the wood be r^ Let it be rememWred that late 
pruning of the Vine is injurious. If not done early in autumn, do not defer later than six 
weeks previous to the supposed time of the sap beginning to move. 

First Year, Winter Anninp , — In pruning the shoots always cut about one inch above 
a bud, and so as to slope in the same direction in which the bud grows ; tlie length at 
which the shoots arc to be left must be r^pilated according to their strength. If tlio 
shoots are as much as one inch and a half or upwards in circumference, let tbem^ cut back, 
so as to leave four feet in length of the now wood inside the house. But if the shoots arc 
much less in circumference, let them bo pruned down to two buds. As soon as the Vines 
are pruned, let those that are long enough to admit of it be loosened from the rafters, and 
be tied along the front of the house, as near to the bottom of the sashes as possible. 

The border outside the house (as far as it is judged the i*oot8 of the Vino extend) must 
be covered six inches deep with rotted tanner’s bark or littery manure ; but previously to 
laying this upon the bordor, loosen the soil to the depth of two or three inches, but not 
more. The mulch thus laid must remain upon the border until the latter end of May, 
when it may bo removed. The advantage of having recourse to this practice is, that those 
roots which run near the surface are protected and preserved from injury by frost. And 
when the Vines begin to push next spring, it is of great importance, in order that the 
roots may be as much as possible in a natural proportion of temperature with that part 
of the Vine inside the house. No fire must afterwards be admitted into the front flue, 
except just sufficient to keep out frost from the plants. The best method of preserving 
Vines through winter in future, and preventing them pushing too soon in spring, is to have 
them loosened from the trellis, brought down and tied together under the sashes at the 
inside front of the house, lengthways of it. When tied, a wooden case shoidd be fixed 
under them, so as to exclude tliom'from the warm air of the house ; this will require a wood 
bottom and upper edge, to fit close to the sash bars. In order, then, to admit the cold 
air to the Vines, a pane or two of glass may be taken out. If towards spring it is desirable 
to retard them longer, place a piece of felt upon the glass over the Vines, so that the 
influence of the sun upon them may be prevented. Sometimes a provision is made in 
constructing the house by openings under the front cross-beam, or by having a part of tlie 
sash formed so as to take about a foot broad of each away, tlion to draw the branches 
through and secure them outside the house. When they are thus placed, it is essential 
that they be secured from loet, or the buds will be liable to injury from frost', etc. 

The time of beginning to push the Vines the following spring must be regulated by the 
period at which it is desired to have ripe fruit, calculating sixteen weeks from the com- 
mencement of forcing to the ripening of the fruit ; but the nearer it is to the period when 
the Vines naturally begin to vegetate, tho^more certain is an abundance of fine fruit to be 
obtained. If the border is not in a due moist condition, let it have a good watering with 
drainings from the dunghill, it will very much promote the shoots pushing well. This 
attention to watering must be practised occasionally, so as to keep the borders in a moist 
(but not wet) condition, imtil the fruit is half swelled, when it may bo entirely given up 
for that season. If manure-water cannot always be had for this purpose, soft pond-water 
may be used instead. As soon after as it is remarked that tlio buds have begun to swell, 
let a little fire-heat be introduced, so as to raise the thermometer to GO degrees, from 
the time of commencing the fire-heat until the bunches of fruit can be distinctly seen 
(which will generally be the case by the time the shoots are an inch or little more in 
length), the Vinos must be sprinkled with water of the same temperature as that in which 
the house is kept. The sprinkling must bo performed every day at morning, noon, and 
night. When done in the evening, let it be aoout half an hour Wore the sun leaves the 
house. The flue must also be regularly watered every morning and evening. As soon as 
all the buds upon the Vines have broken, let the Vines’be tied up the rafters of the house, 
and the he^t be then increased to 65 degrees. After tne Vines are tied up the rafters as 
direct^, they must only be sprinkled twice a week until the bunches come into bloom, 
when it must be entirely given up, but be resumed after the berries are sot, by sprinkling 
twice a week untfi the berries are about half the size they will attain to, when it must bo 
given up, otherwise they would be affected by mildew. 
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bud, bot onfy obs muit be pennitted to remdiu WlMiteree £nit |i ebdem j . 
uppermo9t thoat muftt be pioraied ofi^ mdeea tbe Tine be yerj ymoroui^ in wbieii csee^ ^ 
mej be left, as in tbe other shoots. In mahing choioe of a oundi to remain, ^ loweil 
one is generalij the best* When the shoots upon which £ntit is retained bare pnelied 
forth BO that two joints can be distinctly seen aboTO the bunch, the top of the shoot must 
be pinched off just above the second joint, in order to divert the course of the sap uito* 
the bunch of fruit ; if a shoot should push again^from the top of the one thus stopped, let 
it be pinched back to its origin when it has got about six or eight inohds long. After this 
second stopping it will rarely be necessary to be repeated, the fruit being then so in* 
creased in size as to require a great portion of support. Great care must be taken that 
the leaf (which is at the joint from which the bunch is produced) is not damaged, for if it 
be, the fruit will be injured. The necessity of stopping the shoot two joints above the 
bunch is, that the sap, when required, may have a ohannel to expend itself without causing 
any of the buds below the bunch of fi^t to break this season, which would frequently be 
the ease in vigorous Vines if the shoot was stopped at the butioh, which is the practice of 
some persons j but by stopping it as directed, a mean is provided to prevent the premature 
breaking of the buds below the fruit, whilst the part of the shoot retained above the bunch 
is not an encumbrance productive of any injury to the Vine or fruit whatever. When the 
bunches come into bloom the temperature of the house must be increased a little by 
keeping the house closed longer during sun, but admitting as great a quantity of air in 
mild days as possible, so as to regulate the house as described. This temperature of heat 
must be afterwards kept until the middle of June, when fire-heat may be given up, except 
a little occasionally, to dry up any damp. At this period the general collection of green- 
house plants will have been removed, and more heat may be allowed to the Grape. The 
thinniug of the berries must take place as early as possible, doing it when they are the 
size of small garden peas. In doing this, great care must be taken that the berries which 
are to remain, and the stalks which support them, are not injured by the scissors with 
which the thinning is performed. A regular distribution of berries in every part of the 
bunch must be left. The distance at which they are permitted to remain must be varied 
according to the sort of Grape ; those sorts which produce small berries must be left the 
rankest. Those bunches which have shoulders (such as the Black Hamburgh and others) 
mus| liave thorn supported to the Vine or trellis, previous to thinning, by small strands oi 
matting. This gives a great advantage to the swelling of the berries, and secures them 
from getting mouldy. All laterals, shoots, or claspors which are produced must be taken 
away, leaving about one inch of each clasper, but taking the laterals entirely away. The 
uppermost shoot must be trained up to the top of the house and then in an horizontal 
direction for a few feet, it must then be stopped agreeably to the instinictions given for 
the first year. Tlioso Vines which were cut down to two buds at the winter pruning 
must be regulated in the following manner. If both the buds pushed a strong shoot each,, 
let the uppermost be taken clean away and the other bo trained up the house, and after- 
wards treated as directed for young Vines the first year after being planted. At the fol- 
lowing winter pruning the Vine must be shortened back to four feet, and in its future 
treatment bo regulated agreeably to directions given for the other Vines which were 
allowed to remain four feet long at the first winter pruning. 

Second Yhar. Winter Pruning , — Wlien the Vines are pruned at this time, the lateral 
shoots, which will hereafter be denominated spurs, must be cut down to two buds, as 
Vig. 1, a, a, a. By shortening those spurs so much as directed, the Vine is kept in a 
vigorous state and the bunches of fruit will be considerably larger than if they were left 
longer. But it is necessary to leave two buds upon each spur, for it sometimes happens 
that one of the buds will not show fruit well, or may be damaged, but by reserving two, a 
supply is more certain. The leading shoot of the Vine must 1^ pruned book so as to leave 
five or six feet in length of the last summer >^8, wood. This must be regulated according to 
the length of the rafters. If the Vines are to be trained to the length of fourteen feet, it 
must now be pruned to five feet, and the year following to five feet more, when it will he 
at its desired extent. If the extent at which the Vines are to be trained bo as much as 
seventeen or eighteen feet, let the leading shoot be pruned so that it may have a regular 
proportion left each year, and so as to reach one foot from the top of the house at tiie 
fourth winter pruning ; at which length the Vine must in future be allowed to bear fruit. 
Any loose bark which there may be upon the Vine at winter pruning must be peeled off. 
After this is done the Vines must be broi^ht down to an horizontal position as before. 
The bringing down of the Vines to this diMotion must be attended to so long as they will 
admit of it, as it greatly assists the regular breaking of all the buds at spring. The 
directions given for forcing are those proper to be pursued in eveiy suoowdinjj year*- 
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When the buds upon the spurs, a, a, a, have broken, and show good bunoh^ of fruit, 
one only must be left to each shoot. If the uppermost bud does not show fruit, let it be 
taken entirely away ; but if the uppermost bud shows fruit and the lowest one does not, 
both of them must be retained. The direotions already given for stopping the shoots, 
taking away olaspers, laterals, etr., must be attended to in every succeeding year. 

TAird Year, Winter Pruning , — Those spurs which had two shoots retained upon each 
during the last summer, must now have only the lowest retained, and each spur must ^ 
pruned olf, as Fig. 2, a, a. The shoot, ft, must also be cut down to two buds. This 
attention to keep each spur supplied with bearing wood as nea/r to the main stem of the 
Vine as possible, must in every future pruning be strictly pursued. The leading shoot 
must now be cut off agreeably to previous instructions. 

When the,yino comes to bear upon spurs quite to the top of the house, the leading 
shoot must be stopped in summer, and also pruned back in winter, in the same manner 
as is practised upon the spurs. When the top of the house becomes crowded, a portion 
must be taken from the end of the Vine by cutting away two or three feet of the old 
woo(^ and replacing it by a new shoot. When the Vines have been under this mode of 
training and pruning for ten or twelve years, the spurs will generally be rugged and longer 
than would sightly or beneficial to the Vines, a renewal of wood will then be required. 
But this may in many cases be retarded for several years, for it will very frequently 
happen that upon the (ddest wood of the spurs several buds will break, as well aa the two 
buds reserved upon the shoot of last year’s wood. When shoots are so produced upon 
the old wood, let all be rubbed off to one good strong one, when they are about two inches 
in length. The one retained must be allowed to grow to fourteen or sixteen inches in 
length, when it must be stopped, and afterwards kept at that length. When such spurs 
as are furnished with a shoot as described, are pruned at the following winter, all that 
part of each spur above where the new shoot arises must be cut clean away, and the new 
shoot be pruned to two buds, as directed for the other spurs. However, when it is foimd 
necessary to have an entire new head, this is best eficctcd by wholly cutting down the 
Vine, so as only to leave two or three buds inside the house. There are generally plenty 
of such buds situated upon the old wood at the bottom of the Vine. This practice is far 
preferable to that of training up a shoot from the bottom a year or two previous to the 
time it is designed to cut down the Vine ; for in that case the shoot cannot always attain 
sufficient strength to enable it to produce fruit as it ought to do for the first year or j;wo 
after heading down, by reason of having to support spurs and fruit at the same time the 
shoot is coming on, and upon which you are to depend for a supply. But when the Vino 
is cut entirely down, it will make a vigorous shoot which will bear abimdantly the second 
year. In pruning the shoot produced by heading down, let it be cut at the first winter 
pruning, so as to leave it six or seven feet long ; and at the second winter pruning 
in proportion to its strength: the future treatment of them must be as directed for 
young Vines. 

Tins other mode of treating Vines, viz., the long shoot system, is as follows: — 
The Vines are planted in the manner already describe, and the treatment of them for 
the first summer is in everg respect as for Vines trained to bear upon spurs, also 
placing them in a horuontal position along the front of the house during winter, etc. 

First Year . — Winter Pruning , — It will occasionally happen that some of the Vines 
will grow a great deal more vigorously than others. In pruning them at this time they 
must be treated according to their strength. If the shoots be so strong as to be two 
inches in circumference let them be shortened so that four feet of each shoot remains 
inside the house. But if tlie shoots be much less than two inches im circumference, let 
them be cut down so that only two buds be left upon each Vine inside the house. After 
being thus pruned, the Vines will require in every other particular the treatment before 
directed. When the Vines push at spring, those which were pruned to four feet in 
len^h may be allowed to bear fruit this summer; but those which were cut down to two 
bu^ must not be permitted to boar any until the third summer from planting. Upon 
those Vines which are to bear fruit, every bud will generally show two or more bunches j 
but only one to each bud must be suffered to remain, with the exception of the uppermost 
and lowest shoots upon the Vine, both of which must be entirely divested, of any fruit 
which may be upon them, as th^ are to bo trained, in order to frirnish wood io bear 
another season. The uppermost shoot must be allowed to grow to the top of the house 
and a httle in an horizontal manner, and then must be stopped as direct^ before. The 
lowest shoot must be permitted to grow to the length of seven feet, and must then be 
stopped by cutting oflT the top so fiu* back as to leave it only five feet long. By cutting 
the shoot so far back, it will be considerably more strengthened than if the top of the 
shoot had been ninched off when it bad reached the length of five feet; because in the 
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former case, the wood haTinfi: attained a little hardness, the buds will not push a new 
shoot BO soon as where the shoot is very tender, as in the latter case ; thus a greater spao^ 
of time is a£Porded for the strengthening of the shoot.* The shoot thus stopped must be 
kept at this length by stopping the new shoot after it has pushed a few inches j this must 
be repeated as frequently as required. Those shoots which are allowed to bear fruit must 
be stopped at the second joint above the bunch as soon as two joints can be distinctly 
SMu, and when they push again, they must be permitted to grow a few inches, and then be 
pinched back so as to leave one bud upon that part of the shoot which pushed the last ; 
this must be repeated as frequently as required. Those shoots must regularly be tied up 
to the main stem of the Vine, so that they may not crowd each other, and on the other 
hand, not shade more than can be helped such trees or plants as may be underneath them. 
All claspers and laterals must bo taken off in the manner already described. If both the 
buds pushed a shoot of those Vines which were, last winter pruning, cut down to two buds, 
let the uppermost be stripped off, and the lower one be trained up the rafter ; and after- 
wards treated in every respect as directed for those which pushed vigojrously the first year 
after being planted. 

Second Year, Winter Pruning , — Let the leading shoot of those Vines which produced 
fruit be shortened, so that six feet of the wood made last summer be left, as Fig. 8, a. 
The lowest shoot must be pruned down to four feet, as 6, which will be opposite to where 
the leading shoot was cut to the first winter pruning. By shortening the shoots as 
here directed all the buds will generally push strong shoots, and show good bunches 
of fruit the spring following ; whereas if they had been left two or three feet longer, it 
would be uncertain whether some of the buds at the lower part would push shoots, 
which if they did would be weakly. But every desired advantage both as to fruit 
and wood is obtained by pursuing the directions given. All those lateral shoots which 
produced fruit, as c, d, must be cut clean away to the stem which they proceed from. 
The following summer the Vines will bear fruit for the length of ten feetj and two 
bunches of fruit may be allowed upon each bud ; all others must be pinched off. Bach 
uppermost new shoot upon the shoots, a, 6, of the last year’s wood must not be per- 
mitted to retain any fruit whatever, but the uppermost new shoot upon the shoot a must 
be trained to the top of the house, and be stopped as before directed. Also the upper* 
most new shoot upon the shoot b must be allowed to grow to nine feet in length, and 
then Jbe stopped by cutting away two feet off the end, at which length it niust afterwards 
be kept during summer. It will generally happen that there will be several buds break 
from the oldest wood of the Vine, and very near to the bottom, in which case a shoot 
must be retained and trained up at the opposite side the main stem of the Vine to the 
shoot b ; all other shoots which arise near to the origin of this must be rubbed off when 
about one or two inches long. If a shoot does not proceed from the old wood, the lowest 
new shoot upon the Vine must be trained in for the same purpose. This shoot must be 
allowed to grow about seven feet long, and then be stopped by cutting off the top to five 
feet, as before directed, to the lowest shoot last year. 

Third Tear. Winter Pruning . — The uppermost shoot or lead of the Vine must now be 
cut off so as to leave six feet of the wood made last summer, as Fig. 4, a. This will very 
probably be near the top of the house ; if it should bo so, a foot longer or shorter may be 
allowed, so that the Vine answer the desired end in coming as high up as wanted, which 
ought to be about fifteen or eighteen inches from the top. The second shoot upon the 
Vine must be out back so as to leave six feet of the new wood, as Fig. 4, b ; and the 
lowest shoot be pruned down to four feet, as o. All lateral shoots (whetbt r they bore 
&uit or not last summer) must be cut clean away, as d, d, d. When the Vines break the 
ensuing spring, they will have three different bearing shoots, as a, 6, c, which will probably 
extend to the top of the house, being sixteen feet in a bearing condition. The uppermost 
shoot upon the Vine must this summer be allowed to retain two bunches of fruit, the same 
as all other bearing shoots. The bunches being retained upon the top shoot prevent its 
growing so vigorously as it otherwise would. The top shoot must be stopped in the same 
manner as all other bearing shoots. The top buds upon those two shoots which supply 
fruit at the lower part of the Vine, as 6, c, must not have any fruit left upon them, but be 
trained up to furnish wood as already directed. Another shoot must this summer be 
trained up from the bottom of the Vine (from the old wood, if possible, otherwise as low 
down as it can be had) ; this shoot must be treated according to previous instructions. It 
is desirable that it should be trained up the opposite side of the Vine from the last shoot 
trained in. 

Fourth Tear. The shoot which bore fruit to the top of the house, 

must now be cut entirely away to the bottom of the Vine, as Fig 6, a, close to the point 
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from which the next shoot in length proceeds, as that is to supply the place of the one 
taken away, and must be shortened to the extent the Vine is to bear, as at 6. AU the 
Other shoots must be pruned off’ at their respective lengths, agreeably to the instructions 
previously given ; also all the lateral shoots must be cut clean away, as before directed. 
When shoots are produced upon the old stems from which the lateral shoots were cut 
away, if they are not wanted for a supply of wood, let them be rubbed off when they are 
an inch long. This treatment of the Vine may be practised for a great number of years, 
and under it will alwavs be properly furnished vnth wood and. be in a good bearing con- 
dition. The principciobject is to obtain a supply of young wood as low down the Vine as 
possible. When, through weakness, it is deemed necessary to renovate the Vines, they 
must be cut entirely down to one or two buds, and afterwards be treated as young Vines, 
The Vine border must also be renewed when required, by an addition of fresh soil and 
manure, in the same proportion to each other as directed for a new border. In performing 
this, begin to open a trench at six feet from the house, to front of the border, and be 
careful not to bruise or break more roots than cannot possibly be avoided. Take a con- 
siderable quantity of the old compost entirely away, and substitute new instead of it. Lay 
the roots of the Vines carefully upon the soil in a proper direction, placing them eight or 
tea inches higher than they were before, in order to allow for settling, so that when the 
border sinks they may be at their proper level with the other roots which were not 
disturbed. Such a renewal of the border should always take place about the time when 
the Vines are pruned at autumn. 

In our remarks on the formation of the Vine border, we have been particular ns to 
the necessity and advantage of having it well drained, and the plan we detail having been 
adopted in many very wet and, of course, unfavourable situations, has fully answered 
every desired purpose of keeping the compost of the border sufficiently dry, preserving it 
from all excess of wet. Some persons, however, have been at the expense of constructing 
cold air drains, or chambers, the top of which being supported on pillars, formed the 
floor for the compost. In addition, the surface of the border has had a covering of glass 
to protect it from excess ofrain, etc., the sashes of which were moveable, and could be 
taken away at pleasure in spring or other period. When early ripe grapes were required, 
forcing had, of course, to be commenced at a proportional early period of winter, when the 
soil of the border was at its extreme of cold^ and the heads of the Vines being introduced 
into the house, where a high degree of temperature is necessarily requisite, they are placed 
in the extremely injurious circumstances in which a man would be if expos^ to a hot 
steam hath whilst his feet were imbedded in ice. In order to prevent the evil which would 
certainly ensue, means have been employed to warm the border, by having a hot-air 
chamber undemeath ; and thus have the temperature of the soil and the house at a 
degree of due equality, and the very best success has resulted where the system has 
been put in practice. Perhaps some of our readers may be led to adopt the principle in 
whole or in part, we have therefore given some engraved illustrative figures of a Vinery 
having the border chambered, and warmed on the hot- water-pipe system. (See annexed 
plate.) 

Reference to Section. — Fig. 6 : a shows the Vinery chamber, hot- water pipes, eto. ; 
i, cistern ; c, boilm* ; d d, air-circulating pipes ; e, the flow pipe into the chamber ; f the 
return pipe from the chamber ; surface of the border. 

Fig. 7, Ground Rian : ah c d shows the chambered vault in which are the square 
pillars for supporting the pavement, whether it be of thick slate or other material, and 
the direction of the hot-water pipes proceeding from the boiler across the house and 
border to the front, and, after making the circuit of the border, retuining again to the 
boiler; e, stoke-hole, furnace, and boiler. 

SYBlNG^ntCt THB BUDS, — Whilst the Viuos are in the horizontal position, along the 
front of the bouse, with a view to retard their pushing, and at the same time contributing 
to the mbTe general breaking of the buds — at the same time, too, it will essentially promote 
ibis to syrmge the branches three times a day, commencing as soon as the buds appear 
to be rising, and coittiTiue till they have pushed shoots an inch long, then the Vines mtist 
be secured up the r4.f er trellises. 

Insects. — The red spider is partial to Vine-leaves, and tbrir ravages at the under side 
of the leaves are soon apparent by their becoming brown. In this case, mix some 
common sulphur ia whitewash, and apply it to the flue ; whore practicable, have the flue 
gently warmed, but so as to cause a fume for a short time from the sulphur: this will 
soon destroy every insect. If the attack has been confined to a solitary Vine, a portion 
of the mixture {^oed upon a warm metal plate, aud held underneath the Vine at a 
Buital^ distance, will answer the desired purpose. In each method of application, care 
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must be taken not to baye either the flue or plate hot, hnt warm ; a fhme of tapotir 
the sulphur must be produced, and that can only be but from fire-heat. If mMew appear^ 
on the leaves, shown by dark spots, sprinkle over and under with dry sulphur. At the' 
time the Yines are loosened for tjdng them across the front of the house, Strip off all 
loose berk, and with a brush lay a liberal portion of the following liquid xuEature.'-^To 
one quart of strong tobaooo-water add one gill of weak gas-water, one quart of strong 
soap-suds made of the common soft soap, and a gill of common sulphur. These must be 
well boiled together, and, when cool enough, applied to the Yines. It will destroy the 
larvse of insecto. Where Yines have been severely attacked bv red spidmr, at the time of 
pruning in autumn take out the stock of plants, and fill the house with a strong 
fume of heated sulphur for a few hours ; this will not injure the branches of the Yine, but 
the impregnated air will destroy every insect it reaches* 


VENTILATION^ OF STOVES, GREENHOUSES, ETC. 



The ventilation of such structures, whether for the 
purpose of cultivating in them fruits or flowers, has, 
till lately, been both much neglected and little under- 
stood, although a proper Ventilation is the most 
important requisite in their construction. Yentilation 
is founded upon the simple principle that cold air is 
heavier j and has a tendency to sink downwards, whilst 
hot air is lights and rises to the top. At first sight it 
may appear that it is only necessary to have openings at 
the top and bottom, for the air to enter befow and 
escape above ; but, practically, proper ventilation is 
not so simple an affair as supposed by some, and it 
has been found difficult to cause currents of air to 
obey our will, and take their com*se through the struc- 
ture with the velocity desired. The best system of 
Ventilation we have seen, being hothcorrect and simple 
in principle, and also completely efibetive, IsMooee’s 
Patent Levee Glass Yentilatob. We have 
seen it in use at Messrs. Yeitch’s Nursery King’s 
^ad, Chelsea, and is highly approved of by Mr. 
YeitdL In appe^auce it is very neat, readily worked, 
and its action so admirably arranged that it is scarcely 
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fitted to »tQT6s, grerahoosee, eto.* flmdy erected, ^iie ennei^ plates will illustrate in 
some degree the mtwii oC Yea^thm; and show in what the adyaatages are rea^d. 
oxdiBiiy woMoutt ean read%:l^ theQt where 1 ^^ 



AXJTOGEAPHS OF EMmENT OAED^NEBS & NATUBALISfS. 

<fi5ee Plate.) 

1. FkUip IftZIsr, the author of the ** Qardexier*s Dictionary/* and for many years . 
Curator of the Botanic Gardens, Chelsea. Died Deo. 18, 1771, aged 80. 

2. Batty LcMgUy^ of Twickenham, author of seyeral works on laying out grounds and 
improyements in ru^ affairs, who flourished in the early part of the last century. 

8. Dr. Daniel Solander^ a natiye of Sweden, selected for his eminent abilities to ac- 
company Captain Cook in his voyage round the world, as naturalist to the expedition. 

4. Sir John SUlt author of “ The British Herbal.** 

6. Thomas Pennanty an eminent naturalist of the last century. 

6. Peter Collinsony a great patron of gardening and botanical science. Born in London, 
1698, and died Aug. 11, 1768. 

7. Carolfte ZdnnauSy the well-known reformer of natural sciences, and founder of the 
linnsean system of botany. 

8. JIfr. Ouriie. the nurseryman, and originator of the “ Botanical Magaaine.*’ 

9. Sir Hans SloanSy one of the most a^ent collectors of plants and other specimens 
this country has produced, and founder of the Botanic G-ardons, Chelsea. 

10. Jos^^ Sahiney one of the founders and some time ssoretary to the Horticultural 
Society of liondon. , 

11. Jdhn JSvelyny au^or of several gardening works, and known as an enthusiastic 
gardener of the seventeenth century. Born Oct. 31, 1620, died Feb. 27, 1706. 

12. Jjotrmlley the French entomologist ; originator of the “ tarsal system.” 

13. Francis WVXouglihyy the friend and patron of Ray, and author of “ Ornithology.** 

14.. J. < 7 . Loudony the well-known author of the “ EncyclopBerlia of Gardening,” etc., 

and for many years conductor of the “ Gardener’s Magazine.** Born in Scotland, April 8, 
1788, died Dec. 14, 1843. 

15. Towmeforty the eminent French botanist. 

16. Sir Joseph BankSy a great patron of gardening and science. Died J une 9, 1820. 

17. Thomas Bewicky the engraver and author of the “ Natural History of British Birds 
and Quadrupeds.** 

18. CuvieTy the French naturalist. 

19. Buffbny author of the well-known “ Histoire Naturelle.’* 

20. A. G. Werner y the mineralogist, founder of the Wernerian system. 

21. The Alibe de St. Pierre, a French naturalist, author of several delightful works. 

We regret that space does not allow of a more extended notice of some of the above 

worthies. 

SnpXBB Fuchsias.— Dark coloured tube, sepals, and corolla — Banks’s Prince Albert, 
B. Favourite, B. Beauty of the Bower, B. Omer Pasha, B. Grand Sultan, B. Autocrat, 
Climax, and Hendersoni, which has a double corolla. Light coloured tube and sepals, 
with a scarlet or other rich-coloured corolla — Henderson’s Duchess of Lancaster, B. Maid 
of Kent, Lady Franklin, Queen of Hanover, Standish’s Perfection, Deirder’s Princess of 
Prussia, On^a, B. Clio and Thalia. 

Striped coroUa — Dubous’s Imperatrioe, Eugenie, Story’s Perugino, S. Raffaelle. 

New white cor oUaed — Tube ana sepals rich coloured, and corolla white — Galanthiflora, 
plena. Corolla double, like a snowdrop, white — Story’s Ranunculiflora. Corolla double, 
white— S. Queen Yictoria, S. Mrs. Story — S. Empress Eugenie, S. Lady of the Lake, and 
Eoum et Blanc. 

flowered — S. Water Nymph. White corolla — H. Globosa pm*feota, K. globosa 
magnifloa, Bomossia, and Arthur de la Perle. 

Fikbbt Show Hollthookb, -Pourpre de Lady3raybrooke, Lizzy, Princess Alice, 

Walden Bival, Mr. Adams, Emperor (Hooke’s), Louis Napoleon, Jeimy Lind, Mont Blono, 
Hon, Mrs. Ashley, Beauty of Cheshunt, White Globe, Sulphurea perfecta, Pearl (0hater*s), 
Rdval, Julia Chater, King of Yellows. 







